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lication, either to ſtudy or buſineſs; it is 


therefore highly neceſſary to relieve it, at conve- 
nient ſeaſons, by ſuch relaxations as may refreſh its 
faculties, and recruit the animal ſpirits that have 

n diſſipated by laborious purſuits, or a length 
of ſtrict attention. And when the amuſements to 
which we have. recourſe, on ſuch occaſions, are 
friendly to health, delightful to the ſenſes, and 
perſectly conſiſtent, with innocence, they Have all 
the recommendations we can poſſibly deſire. 


_ - The diverſions that are the ſubject of cheſs 


ſheets, are entirely of this nature, and are ſo pecu- 
larly adapted to ſcenes of rural life, that a juſt 
knowledge of them is conſidered as a neceliary ac- 


compliſhent in gentlemen, - who. devote their 


vacant hours to the country. 
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| equally pei ſpicuous and regular, we have digeſted 


It would be needbeſs to enlarge on the ſatiafac- 


tions and advantages they are capable of affording 


us. No proſpect of nature can awake more 
pleaſing ideas in the imagination, than a landſkip, 
diſtributed into verdant woods and opening lawns, 


with the diverſity of tended plants, flowery mea- 


dows, and clear ſtreams: the heart of a contem- 
plative beholder melts into ſecret raptures at the 


enchanting view, and he is immediately prompted 


to hail the Great Benefactor who ſheds ſuch a pro- 


fuſion of beauties around him. But when he like- 
wiſe regards them as fo many rich magazines, in- 
tended for the accommodation of his table, as wel! 


as for tlie improvement of his health, and ſolace of 


his mind, he begins to think it a reproach to him 
to be unacquainted with the mariner of acquirin 

thele enjoy ments that were created for his uſe 9 
ſo much liberality; and he is then convinced that 
Hunting, Fowling, Fiſhing, and Riding, are more 
neceſlary to his welfarg than at firſt he might ima- 


gine. 


In order therefore to render theſe, and other ru- 
ral recreations, as intelligible and familiar as poſſi- 


ble, we have carefally collected the beſt obſervati- 


'ofis that have been made on each article; we ha ve 


* 


conſulted all authors on this cccaſion, and have 


ſelected every particular from them, that we 
thought would contribute to pleaſure and im- 


this work as compiete as poſſible, we have prevail- 
ed upon ſeveral gentlemen of diſtinguiſhed abilities 
and experience, to favour us with a great number 
of intereſting paſſages, that we are perſuaded will 


be very acceptable and inſtructive to thoſe who 


Prorement; and, as we were defirous to render 


have an inclination to gain a competent knowledge 


of theſe agreeable ſuhjects. * 
As our intention was to make this performance 


it 


- 


Ar Ae v 


it into the form of a Dictionary, in which we have 


been careful to range under each head every parti- 


cular peculiar to it, ſo as to illuſtrate the articles 
in the moſt effeCtual manner, by which means we 
have rendered the whole ſo methodical and famihar, 
even to common comprehenſion, that we flatter 
ourſalyes we ſhall not be taxed with obſcurity in 


any material circumſtance neceflary-to be under- 


ſtood. We may likewiſe venture to add, that the 
plan we have purſued, through the. v hole courſe 
of theſe ſheets, will eaſe the curious of the ex- 
pence and trouble of conſulting a number of-books 
written on theſe ſubjects, fince, as we have already 
intimated, all imaginable care has been taken to 
extract from the moit approved authors, whatever 
obſervations may be neceſſary to give our readers 


a clear and expeditious knowledge of all the differ- 


ent branches of theſe pleaſing recreations; as well 
as receipts from the different authors of eſtabliſh- 
ed reputation for the cure ef moſt complaints in- 
' cident to Horſes, Dogs, &c. with proper inſtructi- 


ons for the moſt ignorant to prevent their being 
impoſed on in purchaſing Horſes, by deſigning 


dealers in thoſe valuable animals. — 
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'BATE ; a horſe is ſaid to abate, or take down, hig/curvets, when 
working upon curvets, he puts his two hind legs to the ground both 
at once, and obſerves the ſame exactneſs in all times. Ss COR VET. 
1 s from a blow, xp ih or ſome violence incident bay 
| animals, as horſes, ſheep, poultry; 1 V6 oY CPE 
In Hoxses, a cataplaſm or pultice of lime, reduced to a fine powder, 
and mixt with wine and oil in equal quantities, ought to be-applicd to 
the part affected; or one of wheat- flour, ſteeped in vinegar, half an 
ounce of mann may be uſed in its ſtead. 73 75, 
In Syzee, the method is to open the tumour, in what part ſoever it is 
found, and after letting out the matter, to pour into the wound ſome melt» 
ed pitch, and burnt ſalt pow dere. 
Povi Tay, they open the abſceſs with a pair of ſcifſars, preſſing out 
the corruption with their fingers ; and then give them lettuce chopped 
ſmall, and mixed wick bran'ſteeped in water, and ſweetened with honey, 
| r a ee 40 320-8 acott Ir ÞL Dn es 
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ACT 


' ABATURES, is foiling the ſprings or grais that a ſtag throws down in 
paſſing by. 
. ACCLOYED, ſignifies pricked. A, horſe's foot when pricked in ſhoe, 
ing is ſaid to be accloyed. . | | 

CHE, in borſes a pain in any part of the body; a diſeaſe that 
cauſes numbneſs in the joints, and proceeds from cold, taken upon hard 
and violent exerciſe or labour; for which there are ſeveral remedies. | 

ACOPUM, a fomentation to allay the ſenſe of wearineſs; alſo a 
medicine for horſes, uſed ſor the ſame purpoſe, and prepared thus: Take 
half an ounce of caſtoreum, adraces tWwo ounces, of bdellum half an ounce 
and half a quarter, opopanax an ounce, fox greaſe, half an ounce, pepper 
an ounce, laſerpitiumthree quarters of an ounce, ammoniacum two ounces, 
pidgeons dung as much, balf an ounce of galbanum, one ounce and a quar- 
ter of nitre, three quarters of an ounce of fpuma nitiri, laudanum two 
ounces, pyrethrum and bay-verries, of each three quarters of an ounce, 
cardamum two ounces, rue ſeed two ounces, ſeed of agnus caſtus one 
ounce; parſley ſeed half an ounce, dried roots of tlower-de-luce an ounce 
and quarter and half, oi! of bay as much, oil of ſpikenard three quarters 
of a pound, oleum cyprinum fourteen ounces, the oldeſt olive oil a pound 
and half, pitch fix cunces, turpentine four ounces; every one of them that 
will diſſolve, melt ſeparately by themſelves, then mingle them together 
with the reſt of the ingredjents, firſt heating to fme powder; after they 
have boiled a little on the file, take off the pan, and firain the liquor into 
a clean gallipot, to be kept for uſe: In adminiſtring this medicine, give 
not above two ſpoonfuls at a time, in a pint of ſack or myſcadine wine, 
and if by long keeping it hardens, ſoſten with a little cypreſs oil, 

It is both a medicine, and an ointment, helping convulſions, ſtring-halts, 
colds, &c. in the finews and muſcles, draws forth all noifome humours, 
and being put up into the noſtrils of a horſe, by means of a long gooſe fea- 

ther, anointed therewith, diſburthens the head of all grief. 

It diſſolves the liver, troubled with all oppilations, or obſtructions, 
helps, ſicciey and crudity in the body, baniſhes all wearineſs; and, laftly, 
<ures all forts of inward diſeaſes, if given by way of drench, in wine, 
beer, or ale. ale | 

ACTION or Taz MovuTn, is the agitation of the tongue, and the 
mandible of a horſe, that by champing upon the bridle, keep his mouth 
freſh. You may ſee by the white ropy foam, that a horſe has the action 
of the mouth, which is a ſign of vigour mettle, and health. N in! 

- ACULER, a French word uſed in the academies, . importing that a 
- horſe working upon velts in the manage, does not go far enough forwards 
at every time or motion, ſo that his ſhoulders embrace, or take in, too little 
ground, and his croupe comes too near the center of the volt. 
This horſe has acule, becauſe the horſeman did not turn his hand, and 
put kim on with the calf of the inner leg. K's; | | 
- 7 Horſes, have a natural inclination to this fault, in making demivolts. 
When the Italians. work a upon the demi- volts, called repolont, 
they affect to make them r nr Be See ENTABLER — R- 


ra. 
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AGE 


 ADDER-STUNG, is ſaid of cattle when ſtung by addefs; or bit by a 
bedge hog or ſhrew, for which complaint uſe an ointment made of dra- 
gon's Hood, with a little barley- meal and the white of an egg. ! 

ADVANCER, one of the ſtarts or branches of a buck's attire, between 
the back entler and the palm. e on 
7, AFFOREST, is to turn land into a foreſt; and, on the contrary, 
to DISAF FOREST, is t turn land from being foreſt to other uſes. 
A or x Hoss. To know how old a horſe is, there ate ſeveral 
cutvrard characters; 1. his teeth, whereof he has in his head juſt forty; 
that is, fix great wong teeth above, and fix below on one fide, wic as 
i on the other, that makes twenty-four, called grinders; then fix above, 
and. as mary below in the fore part of his mouth, termed gatherers, and 
malic thirty fix : then four tuſhes on each fide, named bitt tert, winch 
make jut forty. As mares uſually have no tuſks, their teeth are only 
- thir:y-lix, 7 | | | | 

A colt is fouled withou®teeth; in a few days he ' out four which 

are called pincers, or nippers; ſoon after appear the four ſeparaters, next 
to the pincers : It is ſometimes three or four months before the next called 
corner teeth puih forth. Theſe twelve colt's teeth, in the front of the 
mouth, continue, without alteration till the colt is two years, or two year 
and a half old, which makes it difficult, without great care, to avoid being 
impoſed upon during that interval, if the ſeller finds it to his intereſt to 
make the colt paſs for either younger or older than he really is: the only 
rule you have then to judge by is his coat, and the hairs of his main and 
tail. A colt of one year has a ſupple, rough coat, reſembling that of a 
water ſpaniel, and the hair of his main and tail fvels/like flax, and hangy 
like a rope untwiſted; whereas à colt of two years has a flat coat, and 
ſtraight kaire, like a grown horſe. | | 

At about two years aud a half old, ſometimes ſooner, ſometimes later, 
according as he has been fed, a horſe begins to change his teeth. The 
pincers, which ccme the firſt, are alſo the firſt that fall; fo that at three 
years he has four horſe's, and eight colt's teeth, which are eaſily known 
apart, the former being larger, tlatter, and yellower than the other, and 
ſtreaked from tho end quite into the gums. | 

Thoſe faut horſe pincers have, in the middle of their extremicies, a 
Uaciz hole, very deep; whereas thoſe of the colt are round and white. 
When rhe horſe is ceming four years old, he loſes his four ſeparators,” or 
midale teeth, and puts forth four others, which follow the ſame rule as the 
pincers, He kas cow eight horſe's teeth, and four colt's. At five 
erg beds the four corner, which are his laſt colt's teeth, and is called a 
UHorſe. - | . 
During this year alſc, his four tuſks (which are chiefly peculiar to 
hots) come behind the ethers ; the lower ones often four months before 
the upper; but whatever may be vulgarly thonght, a horſe that has the 
two lower taſks, if hethas not the upper, may be judged to be under five 
years.cld, ugloſa the other teeth ſhaw the contrary; tor ſome horſes that 
live to be very old reer have any upper talks at all. The two lower tuſks 
< are” one. of the not certain rules that 4 horſe is coming five years old, 
nc twithaaading ki cdl. teeth may not be all gone. e 

7, 9 Tt is Jockies 
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AGE 
« Jockies and breeders; in order to make their colts ſeem five years old 
when they are but four, pull out their laſt colt's teeth; but if all the colt's 
teeth are gone; and no tuſks appear, you may be certain this trick has been 
played : another artifice * uſe, is to beat the bars every day with a 
wooden mallet, in the place where the tuſks are to appear, in order to make 
them ſeem hard, as if the tufks, were juſt ready to cut out. 
When a horſe is coming fax years old, the two lower pincers fill up; and 
 inftexd of the holes above mentioned; ſhew only a black ſpot. Betwixt fix 
azad ſeven the two middle teeth fill up in the ſame manner; and between 
teven and eight the corner teeth do the like; after which it is ſaid to be 
impoſſible to know certainly the age of a Horſe, he having no longer any 
mark in the mouth. | 
Tou can indeed only have recourſe to the tuſks, and the ſituation of the 
teeth, of which I ſhall now ſpeak. - Why | 
For the tuſks you muſt with your finger feel the inſide of them from the 
_ Polar quite to the gum. If the tuſk be pointed flat, and has two little 
© within fide; you may be certain the horſe is not old, and at the 
urmoſt only coming ten. Between cleven and twelve the two channels 
ae reduced to one, which after twelve is quite gone, and the tuſks are as 
round within as they are without; you have no guide then but the ſituation 
of the teeth. The longeſt teeth are not always a ſign of the greateſt age, 
but their hanging over and puſhing forward; as their meeting perpendicu- 
tarly, is a certain token of youth. | : | 
Many perſons, whiltt they ſee certain little holes in the middle of the 
teeth, imagine that ſuch horſes are but in their ſeventh year, without re- 
to the fituation the. teeth take as they grow old. | £) | 
When horſes are young, their teeth meet perpendicularly, but grow 
Jonger, and puſh forward with age; beſides the mouth of a young horſe 
= very fleſhy within the palate, and his lips are firm and hard, on the con- 
trary, the infide of an old herſe's mouth is lean both above and below, and 
| ſeems to have only the ſkin upon the bones. The lips are ſoft and eaſy to 
All horſes are marked in the fame manner, but ſome gaturally, and o- 
thers arnficially. The natural mark is called Begne, and ſome ignorant 
perſens imagme ſuch horſes are marked all their lives, becauſe for many 
years they find a little hole, ot kind of void in the middle of the ſeparators 
and corner teeth; but when the tuſks are grown round, as well. within as 
without, and the teeth point forward, there ir room to conjecture in pro- 
Portion as they 2dvance from year to year, what the horſe's age may be, 
without regarding the cavity above mentioned. | 
The artzficial manner is made uſe of by dealers and jockies, who mark 
their horſes, after the age of being known, to make them appear only ſix or 
Seren yeers old. They do it in this manuer : they throw down the horſe 
ehave hin more at command, and, with a ſteel graver, like what is uſed 
for ivory, hollow the middle teeth a little, and the corner ones ſome what 
meg then fill the holes with a little toſin, pitch, ſulphur, or ſome grains 
of wheat, which they burn in with a bit of hot wire, made in proportion to 
the bole. This ion they repeat from time to time, till they give the 
2 Ad ol nature; but in ſpite of all they can K. 
bit | | f the 


AGE 


the hot iron makes a little yellowiſh circle round theſe holes, like what it 
would leave upon ivory; they have therefore another trick to prevent de- 
tection, which is to make the horſe foam from time to time, after havin 
rubbed hi; mouth, lips, and gums with ſalt, and the crumb of bread dri 
and powdered with ſalt. This foam hides the circle made by the iron. 

Another thing they cannot do, is, to counterfeit yoong tuſks, it being 
out of their power to make thoſe two crannies above-mentioned which are 
given by nature; with files they make them ſharper or flatter, but then they 
take away the ſhining natural enamel, ſo that one may always know by 
theſe tuſks, horſes that are paſt ſeven, till they come to twelve or thirteen. 

2. See that the horſe be not too deep burnt of the lampaſe, and that his 
fleſhlie ſmooth with his bars; for if too deep burnt his hay and provendet 
will ſtick therein, which will be very troubleſome to him. 

3. Look to his hoofs, which if rugged, and as it were ſeamed one ſeam 
over ancther; or if they be dry, full and crufty or crcumbling, it is a fign 
of very old age; on the contrary, a ſmooth, moiſt, hollow, and well 
ſounding hoof, betokeneth youthfulneſs to him. 0. £0 | 

4. His eyes, which if round, full ſtaring, and ſtarting from his head, if 
the pits over them be filled, ſmooth, and even with the temples, and no 
wrinkles either, about his brow, or under his eyes, then he is young; but, 
if otherwiſe, he has the contrary characters, and it is a ſign of old age. 

5. His hair; for if a horſe that is of any dark colour, 2 griſſey onl 
about his eye- rows, or underneath his mane, or any horſe of a whitiſh 
colour ſhould grow meannelled, with either black or red meannels, all over 
his body, then both are ſigns of old age. f ek 

6. 0 the bars in his mouth, which if great, deep, and in the hand- 
ling, og and hard, ſhew he is old ; but if they be ſoft, ſhallow, and 


yu in the — he is young and in a good ſtate of body; but if he 
7 on fleſhy excreſcences on the under palate it will hinder him from 
rinking. 


The following particular remarks about their age, are taken out of M. 
de Solleſel's Compleat Horſeman. | 

1. When a horſe is two years and a half old, he haz twelve foakteeth, in 
the forepart of his mouth, and about that time, or ſoon after, four of them 
do fall, wiz. two above and two below, in the very middle; though in 


Tome horſes they do not fall till three years: in their ſtead four others ap- 


pear, called nippers or gatherers, much ſtronger and larger than the foal 
_ and then he is commonly two years and a half old, or at moſt but 
2. At three and a half, and ſometimes at four years, he caſts the next 
four foal-teeth, gie. two above, and two below; and in their room come 
four teeth called /eparaters. OE | 
There remain then but four foal-teeth in the corners, which he com- 
monly changes at four years and a half: it is therefore neceſſary to 
in 8 two and a half, three and a half, and four and a half; that is 
to ſay, when a horſe has caſt two teeth above, and as many below, be is 
but two years and a half old: when, he has caſt four teeth above, and as 
many below, he has attained to the age of three yearsand a half; and as 
ſoon as he has caſt ſix above, and as many below, which is to have them 
all changed, he is then come to four years and a half. 
dt; 3. It 


3 It is to be chſerved, that the corner teeth in the upper gums are 
caſt before thoſe in the nether; on the contrary, the under tuſkes grow out 
before the upper; and horſes are often ſick When the tuſhes of the upper 
gums cut, but are never ſo when the others below come forth. 
4. The tuſhes are proceeded by no foal-teeth, but grow up when a 

_ horſe is about three years and à half old, and generally appear before the 
corner teeth are caſt. 8 a | | 
So ſoon as the gatherers and eporaters have pierced and cut the gums, 
they make all their growth in hfreen days, but the corner teeth do not 
grow 10 ſuddenly : yet that dots act hinder, but at their very fit appear- 
ing they are as thick and hroad as the others, but no higher cas the thi ck- 
neis of a crown-piece, and very ſharp and hollov-. n 

5. When a horſe has no more foal-teeth, and that his corner teeth be- 
gin to appear, he is in his fifth year; that is, ke is about four years a half, 
and is going in his fifch year. | 
When he fiſt puts cut his corncr tecth, they are of equal height with 
the gums on the outſide, and ite infile of them is filled with fleth, till he 
be near five ; and when he comes to be five years old, that fleſh diſappears, 
and there will remain in the place of it a hollow; that is, they are not ſo 
high in the inſide as on the outſide, which they will come to be, about a 
year after their firſt appearing. Fi ER At 
So that when a horſe's corner teeth are filled with fleſh, you may con- 
fidently affirm that he is not five. | . 

6. From five to five and a half, the corner teeth remain hollow, on the 
inſide, and that part which was filled with fleſh is empty. SOLE 
7. From fte and a half to fix, the hollow on the inſide fills up, and the 
teeth become flat and equal at top, only a little cavity remains ia the mid- 
dle, 8 the eye of a dry bean, and then they ſay the horſe is enter- 
ing ſix. 

fea ſo long as a horſe's corner teeth are not ſo high on the inſide as the 
on; he is ſtill aid to be but five, tho? he be five and a half, and ſometimes 

ix. 

8. You may alſo take notice, that a: four years ard a half when che 
corner teeth appear, and are filled on the inſide with feſt ; the outſide of 
them will be about the thicknetz cf a crown piece above the gums, and 
will ſo continue till five; and from chence to hve and a half, the outward 
edge will be about the thicknets of two crown pieces above the gums : at 
ſix they will be near the breadth of one's little finger above the gums, ard 
his tuſhes will be at their full length. FFF 
At ſeven. years, they will be about the thiccneſs of the ſecond or ring 
finger above the gums, and the hollow almoſt quite worn and gone. 

9. At eight years old, the horſe will be razed ; that is, none of his 
teeth will be hollow, but flat quite over, and near the thickneſs of the 
middle finger above the gums, | A WE 
10. After a horſe is razed, one cannot judge of his age but by the 
length of his fore-teeth, or by his tuſkes.. | | i 
As the gums through time grow lean, ſo they make the teeth app 
long; and it is certain, that ſo much the longer a horſe's teeth are, he is 


ſo much the older ** as he grows old, his teeth appear rough and be- 


* 


” 
. . 


- 


AGE 


come w : not but that there are ſome old horſes who have very ſhort 
and white teeth; anc people ſay of ſuch horſes, they have a good mouth 
conſidering their age. : W's | 
Some alſo have a black ſpeck in their teeth, reſembling the true mark, a 
long time after they have paſſed eight or nine, but then it is not hollow. 
11. The tuſhes are the-moſt certain mark, whereby to know a horie's 


ir a horſe be but fix, the upper tuſtes will he a little chanelled, or 
ſomewhat hollowed and grooved on the inſide; and when he is above fix 
they fill up, and become a little round onthe inſide. 99 BY 
his obſervation never or rarely fails. 422 S TEST 5 
If you feel the tuſhes of his upper Jaw with your finger, and find them 
worn equal with the palate, the horſe is then at leaſt ten years old: this 
remark ſeldom proves deficient, unleſy the horſe when young has cartied a 
bigger bitt than was proper for him. n. , 
oung horſes- always have their under tuſhes ſharp and pointed, pretty 
long, ſomewhat edged on both fides, and without any ruſt upon them; but 
as they become aged, their tuſhes grow big and blünt, round and ſcaly, 
| and thin in very old horſes, they are extremely thick, round and yellow. 
12. A horſe is ſaid tobe /bel/ teotbhed, when he has long teeth, and yet 
black ſpecks in them, and this mark lafts during life: it is eafily known, 
begs” the mark appears in the other four teeth as well as in the corner 
teeth. A | Gy L514 283: , 
13. In advanced age, the points of the gatherers ſtand outward. a little g 
and when the horſe is extremely old they point almoſt ſtrait forward; but 
while he is young, they ſtand almoſt ſtrait up, and are juſt equal with the 
outer edges of thoſe above. Rod, ef 
Sometimes the upper teeth point forwards in this manner; but for the 
moſt part the under do it. | | wo, 
14. After the mark is gone, recourſe may be had to the horſe's legs, to 
know whether they be neat and good, to his flank if it be well truſſed, not 
too full or ſwallowed up: as alſo to his feet and his appetite. | + | 
15, In young horſes, that part of the nether-jaw-bone, which is three 
or four fingers breath above the beard, is always round, but in old horſes 
ſharp and edged ; ſo that a man who is accuſtomed to it, will, before he 
= a horſe's mouth, judge pretty near of his age. I his is a good re- 
marx. A | 
16. Some pull the ſkin of the nether jaw-bone or ſhoulder a little to 
them, and if the ſkin continue long without returning to its place it is a 
ſign, they ſay, the horſe is not young, and the longer it is in returning, 
the older he is: a man ſhould not truſt much to this obſervation, becauſe 
the ſkin of a lean horſe, though young, will be longer returaing to is 
place than the ſkin of an old horſe that is fr and plump. 


17. You may alſo judge of a horſe's age, by looking on his palate z be- 
cauſe as he grows old, the roof of his mouth becomes leanet and drier to- 
wards the middle; and thoſe ridges which in young horſes are pretty 
high and plump, diminiſh as they encreaſe in age; ſo chat in very old 
horſes, the roof of the mouth is nothing but ſkin and bone. N 


This 


— AIR 


This remark is » eſpecially in mares, that ſeldom have any tuſt es 
to know their age by. 5 | | SE 

18. Grey horſes become white as they grow old, and when very aged 
white all over; yet it is not to be inferred from thence that no horſes are 
foaled white, though it happens but very rarely: hower thoſe that are 
foaled grey, are known by their knees and hams, which, for the moſt part, 
ſill continue of chat colour. | 
- 19, If you do notrequire exactneſe, but only to know whether the horſe 
be young or old, lift up the upper lip ; and if his upper teeth be long, yel- 
low, and over paſling thoſe helow, it denotes age, as the contrary ſigns, vie. 
ſhort and white teeth, and the tecth of the upper jaw not over- paſſing thoſe 
below, betokeneth youth. | Kr, 
20. There are fome ſar: of horſes, whoſe teeth always continue white 
and ſhort, as if they were but ſix years old. - | 

To prevent being cheated, obſerve if there be any ſcratches on the out- 
fide of the hollows of the teeth, becauſe the graver ſometimes flips and 
ſcratches the e en of the terth; for then you may conclude him 
counter-marked z an artificial hollow is much blacker than a natural 
one: take notice alſo of his upper tuſhes; the inſide of which ſhould be 
grooved er hollow, till the horſe be ſeven years old: and farther, obſerve 
whether he has any figas of age, ſuch as the upper-teeth long, over-paſſi 
theſe below, and yellow; the lower part of the nether-jaw-bonc, ſharp an 
edzed ; the under tuſhes worn, big and ſcaly ; if he have theſe tokens, 
and yet appear marked, it is very probable that he is counter- marked. For 

other particulars; ſee See/ing, and teeth of horſes. e 
" As to a Gunting or race horſe, he ought to be 5 years old, and well 
weighed before you hunt him. | e 
For though it be a frequent cuſtom among noted horſemen to train their 
horſes up to hunting at four years old, and ſome ſooner, yet at that age his 
oints not being full knit, nor he come to his beſt ſtrength and courage, he 
is diſabled from performing any matter of ſpeed or toughneſs z and in- 
deed put to fore labour and toil fo young, he runs very great hazard of 
Rrains, and the putting put of ſplenti, /pavins, curbs, and wind galls ; beſides 
the daunting of his ſpirit, and abating his natural coutage, inſomuch that 
he will become melancholy, ſtiff, and rheumatic, and will have all the 
diftempers of old age, when it might be expected he ſhould be in his 


e. ä 
PAGE or a Har, is judged by the furniture of his head. At a 
year old, there is ing to be ſeen but bunches.—Attwo years old, the 
horns appear more perfectly, but ſtraiter and ſmallet. At three they 
| . two ſpars; at four into three; and ſo increaſe yearly in branches, 

they are fix years old; atter which their age is not with any certainty 
to be — by their head. FE | 1 ; | 

AGEST, properly a bed, or reſtin e; whence to agilt, ihes to 
take in and To the cattle of — rag the king's forett, Fay gather 
money due for the fame. It is alſo extended to taking in of other men's 
cattle into any man's ground, at a certain rate per week. | 


AGISTOR, an officer that takes in cattle of ſtrangers to feed in a tz 
| | an 
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accounted airs, and yet ſome 


AIR 
aud receives for the kings uſe ſuch tack - money as becomes due upon that 


nt. | | MITRE | 

” In Engliſh they are otherwiſe called Gueſt-takers, or Giſt-takers, and 
made by letters patent to the number of four, in every foreſt here his 
majeſty has any apannage. Wet 2 | . 
AID; to aid, aſſiſt, or ſuccour, a horſe is to ſuſtain and help him to 
work true, and mark his times or motions with a juſt exaQtneſs. Hence 


the 75 N . | | 15 iin 
Ades horſe with the calves of your legs, help him with a nice ten- 
der heel, aid him with your tongue: it is not enough to aid this horſe wi 
the rod, he muſt have harſher aids. „„ nenn 
Aids are the helps or aſſiſtance that the horſeman gives from the 
and moderate effects of the bridle, the ſpur, the caveſon, the poinfon, the 
rod, the action of the lege, the motion of the thighs, and ſound oſ the 


tongue. 5 
| We give theſe aids to prevent the correction and chaſtiſement that is 
ſometimes neceſſary in breaking and managing a horſe. N 
Vou will never ride well unleſs * be very attentive and active, with- 
out precipitancy, in not loſing or miſſin times, and in giving the aid 
ſeaſonably, for without hat you will — your 2 Lee upon 
it. If your horſe does not obey the aids of the calves of your legs, help 
him with the ſpur, aud give him a prick or two. TOs 
This ſorrel horſe has his aids very nice; that is, he takes them with a 
great deal of facility and vigour :——this gentleman gives his aids very fine, 
that is, he imitates and rouzes up the horſe ſeaſonably, and helps him at 
juſt turns, in order to make him mark his times or motions juſtly. —- 
bard knows the aid; he obeys or anſwers the aids, he takes them finely. 
You do not give the aids of the caveſon with diſcretion z you will make'a 
correction of them, which will baulk your horſe. See Brouiller. © | 
INNER Arps, OuTer Alps. e inner heel, inner leg, inner rein, 
&c. are called inner aids; as the outer heel, outer leg, outer rein, &c. are 
called outer aids, See Heres. % 
AIR, is a cadence and liberty of motion, accommodated to the natural 
diſpoſition of the horſe, which makes him work in the manage, and rife 
with obedience, meaſure, and juſtneſs of time. Some riding-maſters take 
the word air in a ſtrict ſenſe, as fignifying the manage, chat is higher, 
flower, and more artful or deſigned than the terra @ terra ; but others give 
it a larger fignification, including under that ſenſe, a tea @ terre, for if a 
horſe manages well in a terra @ terra, they ſay the horſeman has happily 
hit at the air of the horſe; in general the walk, trot, and gallop, ae bet 
by air, th f a horſe's 1 — — — 
y air, the motion of a horſe's a For inſtance, 
ſay ſuch a horſe has not the mts AA to bends Try Sr apon 
little; you ſhould give or form an air to your horſe, for he has no natura! 
air, and fince his haunches are very good he is capable of the manage, if 
youdo but learn him an air. 7 LO FEY . Pave 
All your horſes have an air naturally; that is, they have motion enough 
with their-fore-Jegs to take a cadenee, if they ate put to work at terra 2 
terra: This horie always takes a leſſon with his own air :—fax or _ 
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_ a harſe angry when he is too much nut to it, and you ought to "upp ly his 


AIR 
that horſe in the ait he has taken: this ſortel takes the air of the curvets, 


but that preſents himſelf with an air caprioles:— this mare has no inclina- 
tion or diſpoſiticn. to theſe airs: are terms eſcd in the manage. See 
— r 62 095 to wo hg l 1 . 
High airs, or high manage, are the mcticns of a horſe that riſes, higher 
than terra a terre, and works at curvete, balotades, croupades, and caprioles. 
In regard that horſe has the beginning or firſt ſteps of raiſed aiss, and. of 
himſelf affects a hizh manage, you ought to uſe this his diſpoſition diſcreet- 
y that he may not be diſheartened or baulked; for your high airs, make 
ſhoulders very well before you put him to leap. See PESATE and LEAr- 
"ING. i ben :; 
- - AIRING ov Hons2s. Airing brings ſeveral advantages to horſes. 
Nil, It puribes their blood, (if the air be clean and pure) it purges the 


| body from many groſs and ey humours, and ſo hardens and en- 
0 


Aeams a-horſe”s far, that it is not near ſo liable to be diffolved by ordinary 
exerciſe. ei | tony LE | 
Seren, It teaches him how to let his wind rake equally, and keep time 


with the other actions and motions of his body. 


+ Thirdly, It ſbarpens the appetite; and provokes the ſtomach, (which is 
of great advantage both to oo pers + iy which are apt to loſe 
their ſtomach either through exceſs or want of excrciſc :) for the ſharpne's 
of the air will drive the horſe's natural heat from the outward to the in- 
ward parts, which heat, by furthering concoction, creates an appetite, 

+» Merkbam directe, if a horſe be very fat, to air him before ſunriſe, and 
-after ſar ſerting; and another author ſays, that nothing is more wholeſome 
than early and late airings: others again do not approve of this, and urge, 


- «that as all things that any ways hinder, the firength and vigcur of nature 


are to be avoided ;- now that extremity of cold, and being cut early and 
late do fo, is evidently ſeen by the horſes that run abroad all winter, 
which however hardly bred and kept with the beſt care and fodder, yer 
cannot by any means be advanced to ſo good cafe in winter, as an inditfe- 
8 will raiſe them to in ſummer: and as this holds true of noc- 
| colds,-1t muſt needs be verified in ſome proportionate meaſure of the 
morning and evening dewe, and that piercing cold which is obferved to be 


more intenſe at the opening and cloſe of the day, than any part of the 


night. UH) | 

P. ſides that, the dews and moiſt times do as much injury to a Korſe as 
the tharpeſt colds or froſts, and if a horſe is any ways inclinable to catarrhs, 

" rheums, or any other cold diftempers, he is apt to nave the humours aug- 

' mented, and the diſeaſe ſenſibly increaſed. by theſe early and late airings. 
But if be be not had forth to air till the fun be riſen, it will cheer 5 


ſpirits z and it is ſeen that all horſes love the ſun's warmth, as in thoſe 
that lie out N who will repair to thoſe places where they can have 
moſt benefit of t EO 


e beams of the 
the coldneſs of the preceding night. , 
And beſides the benefit of the fun, the air will be more mild and tempe- 
rate, as that it will rather invigorate than prey upon his fpuits, and more 
R e 


after he is riſen, to relieve them from 
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AMB 
And as for bringing down a horſe's fat, we need not be at a loſs for that, 
and to keep him 5 being purſive, and too high in fleſh, to reduce him 
70 cleanlineſs, and a more moderate ſtate of body: for it is but keeping 
him out ſo much longer at a time, both morning and evening, and you will 
undoubtedly obtain your end by ſuck long airing, joined with true ſound 
heats; and it is from the length of airings that you muſt expect to bring 
your horſe to perfect wind and courage. | | Fe 26 

AIRY, or AERY, a term uſed to expreſs the reſt of a hawk, or eagle. 

AMBLING ; a motion in a horſe that is much defired, very uſeful but 
not eaſily to be obtained the right way, notwithſtanding the vain confidence 
of the various profeſſors of it, who, though Rey ſo confidently aſſert the 
ſucceſs, yet differ in theirmethodsto effect it: for ſome will teach it in anew 
— fields ; others will teach a horſe to amble from the gallop; many 
uſe no better way for it than by weights. | 1 

Some amble in hand, not ridden; others by the help of the hinner ſhoes, 
made on purpoſe : many fold fine ſoft liſts about the gambrels of the horſe'; 
ſome amble by the hand only, others uſe the-tramel, which indeed if 
rightly managed is good: but the beſt way of all is to try with your hands, 
by a gentle and deliberate-racking and thruſting of the horſe forward, b 
helping him in the weak part af the mouth with your ſaaffle, which mu 
be ſmooth, big, and full; and correcting him firſt cn one ſide, then on an- 
other, with the calves of your legs, and ſometimes with a ſpur. 

If you can make him of himfelf fall into an amble, tho? ſhuffling diſor- 
derly, there will be much labour ſaved ; for that aptncfs to amble will 
make him, with more eaſe and leſs danger in the uſe of the tramel, find the 
motion without ſtumbling or amazement : but if you find he will by no 
means either apprehend the motions or intentions, then ſtruggle not with 
the animal, but fall to the uſe of the tramel, which ſee for that purpoſe 
under TxAaMEL. See Rnels ſar Buying Herjes.' 'F 

AMPHIBIOUS AnximaLs, are ſuch as live partly on the land and 
partly in the water, as badgers, otters, ducks, &. RN 

ANBURY, or AMBURY ; a kind of wen, er ſpungy wart, growin 
upon any part of a horſe's body, full of blood; the manner of curing which 
is to tie it about hard with a thread, or rather with a horſe hair, and in 
eight days it will fall off, then ſicew upon it the powder of verdigreaſe to 
kill it at the root, and heal it up again with green ointment ; but if it be ſo 
flat that nothing can be bound about it, then take it away with an incifion- 
knife cloſe to the ſkin, or elſe burn it with a ſharp hot iron, cutting it round 
about ſo deep as to leave none of the root behind; and, after having ap- 
plied turpentine and hog's lard melted together, heal it up as before: but 
if this wart grows in a ſinewy part, where a hot iron is improper, eat out 
the core with oil of vitriol, or white ſublimate, then ſtop the hole with 
flax dipt in the white of an egg, for a day ot two, and at laſt dry it up with 
unſlaked lime and honey. | 2 

Or, for theſe warts put 3 ounces of powder of coperas in a crucible, 
with 1 ounce of arſenic powdered, place the crucible in the middle fe 
Charcoal fire, ſtirring the ſubſtance, but carefully avoid the malignant 
ſeams: when the matter appears ſomewhat reddiſh, take the crucible” off 
the fire, and after it is cool, break and beat the matter into a very fine 

95 I powder 


* 
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powder, incofporate 4 Gunces of this powder; 0 of album raſis, and 
make an oĩntment to he applied cold to warts, dnointing them lightly every 
day, and they will fall off like kernels of nuts, without cauſing an ſwel- 
ling in the legs, if che application be ordeted fo 4s only the warts be anoint- 
ed, and the horſe be not worked or ridden during the cure; and after the 

' warts fall off, dreſs the ſore with the Countefs's ointment; which ſee 

deſcribed under its proper head, 

"ANGLING, is an art, which as it pledds great antiquity, ſo the know- 
ledge thereof is with much difficulty to be obtaihe@;z but ſome obſtrvations 
concerning it will not be amifs. And firſt; the angler muſt temember by 
no. means to fiſh in light and dazzling appiret, but his clothing muſt be of 
a dark ſky: colour; and at the places where he ufts to angle, he ſhould 
once in four or five days caft in corn boiled ſoft, if for carp of tench, of- 
tener: he may alſo caſt in garbage, beaſts livers, worms chopped in pieces, 

\ 6r grains ſteeped in blood and dried, which will attract the fiſh thither : 
and in fiſhing to keep them together, throw in half a handful of grains of 
round malt, which riuſt be done in ſtill water; but in à ſtream you muſt 
caſt your grains above your hook, and not about it, for as they float from 
the hook, 10 will they draw the fiſh after them. Now if you would bait 4 

' dom, get ſome tin Hoxes made full of holes, no bigger than juſt fit for # 

| 0 


rm to creep through, which fill therewith, and having faſtened plum- 
met to ſink them, place them into the ſtream, with a ſtring faſtened thereto; 
that they may be drawn out at pleaſure; by the fmallneſs of the holes 
aforefaid, the worms can crawl out but very leiſurely, and as they ctaw} 
the fiſh will reſort about them. CY | 
_ Now if in a ſtream you would bait for ſalmon, trout, umber, br the like, 
take ſome blood, and therewith incorporate fine clay, barley and malt 
ground, adding ſome water, all which make into a with ivy gum, then 
form it into cakes and caſt thtm into the ftream : if you find your bait take 
no effect in attracting of the 6h, you may conclude ſome pike or perch lurk 
there to ſeize his prey, for fear of which the fiſh dare not venture therea- 
out; take therefore your troll, and let your bait be either brandlings or 
b-worms, or your may uſe genles or minows, which hey will greedily 


* As for your rod, it muft be kept neither too dry not too moiſt; leſt the one 
make it brittle, and the other rotten ; and if it ſultry dry weather, wet 
your rod a little before fe le, and having ſtruck à good Ah, keep your 
rod bent, and that will hinder him from running to the end of the fine; 
whereby he will either beark his bold or hook: and if your would ku 
what bait the fiſh loves beſt, at the time of ydur fiſhing, when you have 
taken one, ſſit the gill, open and take our the ſtomach, opening it without 

' bruiſing, and there you'll find what he fed on laſt, and had a fancy to, 
whereby you may bait your hook accordingly, 

When vou, fiſb, ſhelter yourſelf under ſome bufh or tree, ſo far from the 
brink of the river, that you can only diſcern your float; for fiſh ate timo- 
rous, and very eaſy to be affrighted : and you will experimentally find ths 
beſt way of angling with a fly, is down the river, and not up; neither need 
you ever to make above ſix trials in a place, either with fly or ground bait, 
when you angle for trout, for by that time; he will either vffer ot take, of 
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. refuſe the bait, and not fiir at all ; but if you would have fiſh bite eagerly, 


and without ſuſpicion, you may preſent them with ſuch baits as they are 
naturally inclined to, and in fuch manner as they are accuſtomed to receive 
them and if you uſe paſles for baits, you muſt add flax or wool, with 


which mix a little butter to preſerve it trom waſhing off of the hook: and 


laſtly, obſer: e, 


That the eyes of ſuch he 4s you kill, are moſt excellent baits on the 
hook for almoſt all ſorts 


The tackle neceſſary for an angler is various, according to what branch 
of the art he applies himſelf to. He muſt be provided with variety of hooks, 
and a competent quantity of every ſort z he muſt not be without wax, ſilk, 


and a pair of ſciſſars or ifez a baſket or bag, and landing net; 


lummets, ſhot, and floats of every kind z needles, and thread; lines, hair, 
2 groſs, variety of feathers, more particularly thoſe taken from the neck 
of a mallard, the wing ef a partridge, a capon's neck, the top of a plover, 


of the hackle of a red cock; He muſt hkewiſe be furniſhed with twiſt, 


and bedding for dubbing his artificial flies'; he muſt have a landing-hook, 
reels for his ſilk lines, a panch cr book for his hair lines, and a convenient 
place whetein to put his. ſmall craft, ſuch as his flies, hooks, wax, ſhot, ſilk, 
&c. a bag for his worms, and a tin box for his gentles. | 


Cautions ts be obſerved in ANGLING ex to the {-aſens of the aveather, the 


time of the day and year, &c. 


In angling, you ought ſo to place yourſelf, that your ſhadow do not at 
any time lie upon the water, if ſhallow z but in deep waters that is not fo 
neceſſary to be obſerved, yet that you may be exact, you ſhould make uſe 
of all the advantages that the place will afford. 

In a pond it is beſt to angle near the ford, where the cattle go to drink, 


aud in nvers in ſuch places where ſuch ſort of fiſh you intend to angle for, 
do uſually fre quent; as for breams, in the deepeſt and 2 part of the 


river 4 for eels under over-hanging banks ; for chub, in deep ſhaded holes 3 
for perch, in ſcowers ; for roach, in the tame places as perch 3 for trouts 3 
in quick ſtreams and with a fly upon the fiream on the top of che water. 
und if oy in ſuch places where you can diſcern gravelly bot 
tom, then be ſure that you conceal yourſelf as much as is poſſible. 
2 In ſuch waters asarepeſtered with weeds, root cf trees, and 1uch like, fiſh 
he cloſe and warm, and they refort thither in great ſhoals, and there they 
will bite freely; but take great care how you caſt in the hook, and hom 
you ſtriked a bite, for the leaſt raſhneſs loſes hook and line. | 2 
And if che hook happens to be entangled, you ihouh] Is provides with 
a ting of lead, about, fix inches found, faſtened to à ſmall pack-thread, 
and thruſt the ring over the rod, letting it go into the water, holding faſt 


the other end of the pack- thread, and work it gently up and down and it 
wil ſoon diſengage the hooxk. 88 | | | 
I is good ang ing in whirlpools under bridges as the falls of mills, and 


in any place where the water is deep and Clear, and not diſturbed' Weh 
wind or weuther. | 23G 19.26 


The beſt times are from April to Gel, for in the cold, Gy: 20d. 
40 | Wa windy 


* 


— 
= 


: 
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windy weather, the ſih will not bite; and the beſt times in the day are 
from three till ning in the morning, and from three in the afternoon till 


ſun- ſet. | 
If the wind be eaſterly, it will be in vain to go to angle; but you may 
angle well enough if it blow from any other point, provided it do not blow 
hard; but it is beſt in a ſcutherly wind, and a cloſe, louering, warm day, 
with a gentle wind, and after a ſudden ſhower to diſturb the water, at 
which time they will beſt riſe at the fly, and bite eagerly ; and the cooler 
the weather is in the hotteſt months, the better it is. 35 of | 
In winter, all weathers and all times are much alike, only the warmeſt 
are the beſt. | 5 ba 
It is very good angling a little before the fiſh ſpawn, for then their bel- 
lies being fuil they frequent ſandy fords, to rub and looſen their bellies, at 
which time they will bite freely, 
It is alſo very good angling in a dull cloudy day, after a clear, moon- 
-» ſhiny night, for in ſuch nights they are fearful to ſtir to get food, lying 
- Cloſe, ſo that being hungry the next day, they will bite boldly and ea- _- 
erly, 1 
* At the opening of ſluices and mill dams, if you go with the courſe of 
the water, you can hardly miſs of 6ſh that ſwim up the ſtream to ſeek for 
what food the water brings down with it. 
It is good angling at the ebb, in waters that ebb and flow ; but yet the 
flood is to be preferred, if the tide is not ſtrong. For fly hiking, ſee APRIL, 
AUGUST, Sc. for proper directions. See Article FisHING. 


Dire&ions and Cautions to be obſerved in ANGLING. 


= 


To know at any time what baits fiſh are willing to take open the belly 
- of the firſt you catch, and take his ſtomach very tenderly ; open it with a 
+ ſharp pen-knife, and you will diſcover what he then feeds on. The pro- 
curing proper baits is not the leaſt part of the angler's ſkill, ue 
The ants fly is to be met with from June to September, and may be kept 
in a bottle with ſome earth and the roots of graſs from the ant-hills where 
they are bred, They are excellent bait for roach, dace, and chub, if you 
"angle with them under the water about a hand's breadth from the bot- 
tom, - N 8 
It ĩs uſual for every angler to have his peculiar haunt. Now for the at- 
tracting and drawing together the fiſh into ſuch a place, it will be proper 
once in four or five days to caſt in ſome corn boiled ſoft, or garbage, or 
worms chopt to pieces, or grains ſteeped in blood and dried. but for carp 
- and tench, ground malt is the moſt proper to keep them together. 
If you fiſh in a ſtream, it will be to caſt in the grain above the hook 
don the ſtream, © þ: 
The beſt way of angling with the fly is down the river, not up, and in 
order to make them bite freely, be ſure to uſe ſuch baits as you know they 
ure naturally inclined to, and in ſuch manner as they are accuſtomed to re- 
| 8 3, 091 , yy : | | nN | 
If your baits be ot or the ing them on your hook, add a little 
Vr | The 
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The eyes of fiſh are good baits for all ffſh, | 3 
Mear not light coloured or gay cloathes when you are fiſbing, but rather 
black or dark coloured; and 165 poſſible, ſhelter ycurſelf under ſome buſu or 
tree, or ſtand ſo far from the bank-ſide chat you can but diſcern the ficat z 

for fiſhare timorour, and fearful of every thing they ſee, , | _ © 
The next thing to be ohſerved is the floating fur ſcale - iſh, in pond or 
tiver, Firſt, take notice that the ſeed brings the fiſh together; and there 
is no better in@ll angliag than the blood and grains, though paſte is good, 
but inferior to theſe. a Le; 
Remember to plumb your ground angling wich fine tackle, as ſingle hair 
for half the line next the hook, round and ſmall plumbed, whos, to 
the float, _ EY | ed 
Other ſpecial baits are theſe ; brandlings, gentles, paſte, dock-worms, or 
caddis, (otherwiſe called cock-bait) they lie in gravelly huſk under the 
ſtones in the river, TY: = 
The natural fly is a ſure way of angling to augment the angler's diver- 
ſion: with the palmer, may-fly, and oal-fly the angler muſt uſe ſuch a rod 
28 angle with the ground-baitz the line muſt not be fo long as the 
rod, | 
Let the angler withdraw his fly as he ſhll find moſt convenient and 
24vantageous in his angling: when he comes to deep water, whoſe motion 
is low, Fe him make his line about two yards long, and drop lus fly behind” 
2 buſb, and he will find excellent ſpprt. | | FR 


ANGLING Y hend. 


4 + 


Is of three ſorts, | | 1 
The firſt is performed with a line about half the length of the rod, 4 


good weighty plummet, and three hairs next the hook, which is called a 
running line, and with one large brandling, or a dew worm of a moderate 
ſize, or two ſmall ones of the firſt, or any other ſort proper for a trout, r 
indeed almoſt any worm whatſoever ; 70 if a trout be in humour to bite, 
he will bite at any worm, and if you fiſh with two, bait your hook thus. 
Firſt, run the point of your hook in at the very head of your firſt worm, 
and ſo down through his body, till it be paſt the knot, and then let it out, 
and ſtrip the worm above the arming, (that you muy not bruiſe it with your” 
ſingers) till you have put on the A by running che point of your hock 
in elow the knot, and upwards through his body, cowards his head, kill 
it be juſt covered with the head, which being done, you are then to flip 
the firſt worm down over the arming again, till the knot of both worms 
acct together. 4338 n 
The ſecond way cf angling in hand, aud with a running line, is with a 
line ſomething longer than the former, and with tackle made after the 
following manner, | | 5 
At the utmoſt extremity of your fine, where the hook is alwavs placed | 
in all other ways of angling, you are to have a large piſtoi or caravine dul- 
lot, into which the end of your line js to be failened, with a peg ot pin 
even and cloſe with the bullet, and about half a foot above that, à branch. 
ef linc of two or three handfuls long, or more, ſot a {wilt ſireatin with a 


\/ — ; hook 
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hook at the end thereof, baited with ſome of the fore mentioned worms z 
and another half a foot above that armed and baited after the ſame manner, 
but with anbther ſort of worm, without any lead at all above; by which 
means you will always certainly find the true bottom in all depths, which 
with the plummets upon your line above you can never do; but that your 
bait muſt always drag, while you are ſounding, (which in this way of ang- 
ling muſt be continual} ) which means, you are like to have more troue 
ble, and perhaps leſs facccts,* And both theſe way cf angling at the bot- 
tom, are moſt proper for a dark and muddy water, by reaſon that in ſuch 


à condition of the fiream, a man may ſtand as near as he will, and neither 
His own ſhadow, nor the ncarneſs cf the tackle will hinder his ſport. 


« 


The third way of angling by hand with a ground bait, and much the 
beſt of all other, is with a line full as long or a yard longer than your red, 
with no more than one hair next the hook, and for two or three lengths 
above it, and no more than one ſmall pellet of ſhot for a plummet, your 
hook little, your worm of the ſmalleſt Mrandling very well ſcoured, and 
only one upon your hook at a time, which is thus to be baited ; the point 
of your hook 1s to be put in at the tag of his tail, and run up his body quite 
oyer all the arming ; and fjil ſtript on an inch, at leaſt, upon the hair, the 
head, and remaining part hanging downwards, and wich this line and hook 
thus baited, you are ever more to angle in the ftreams, always in a clear 
rather than a troubled water, and always up the riycr, {11l caſting | 
worm before you, with a clear light, one handed rod, like an artificial fly, 
where it will be taken ſ-metimes at the top, or within a very little of the 
ſuperficies of the water, and almoſt always before that light plum can fink 
it to the bottom, both by reaſon of the ſtream, and alſu that you muſt al- 
ways keep your worm in motion, by drawing ſtill back towards you, as if 
you were angling with a fn. ot 
And indeed, whoever ſhall try this way, will find jt the beſt of all others, 
to angle with a worm in a bright water efpecjally z but then his rod muſt 
be very light and plant, and very true and finely made, and with a ſxilful 
hand it will ſcbelg beyond expeQation ; and ina clear ſtream, is undoubt- 


_ edly the beſt angling for a trout er grayling with a worm, by many ge- 


grees, that any man can make chcice of, and the moſt cafy and pleaſgne 
to thean 1 Sits ed 1 5 „ e : 94 
And if the angler be of a conſtitution that will ſuffer him to wade, and 
will flip into the tail of a ſballow ftrcam to the calf cf the leg or knee, and 
ſo keep off the bank he ſhall take almoſt what fiſh he pleaſes. © © 
The ſecond way of angling at the bottom is wich a cork, or float, and 
that is alſo of two forts, 99 


Wich a worm; or, with grub, or caddie. 


With a worm, you are to have your line within a foot or a foot and a 
half as long as your rod, in a dark water with two, er, if you will, with 
three ; but in a clear water, never with above one hair next the hook, and 
two, or three, or four, or five lengths aheve it, and a worm of what ſize 
you pleaſe ; y ur plumbs fitted to your cork, and your Cork to the con- 


dition of the river, (that is to the ſwiftneſs cr downets of the ſtream) and 


both when the water is very clear, as fine as you can, and then you are ne- 


ver to bait with more than one of the leſſer ſort of brandlings : or if they 
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be very little ones indeed, You may then bait with two after the mannes 
before directed. 
When you angle for atrout, you are to do it as deep, that is, as near the 
bottom, as you can, provided ah bai do not drag, or if it do, a trout will 
ſometimes take it in that if for a graylin you are then to 0 
further from the bottom, he dug f fſb that uſually frvims nearer to t 
middle of the water, and lies always-l-ofe z or however is more apt to riſe 
than a trout, and more inclin — 5 rite than to deſcend even to a ground- 


ling. With a grub or caddig, you are to angle with the ſame length of _ 


line z ot i jt be all out as Jong as your rod, it i not the worle, with never 
aboye one hair for 75 or three lengths next the hook, and with the ſmalleſt, 
cork, or float and the jeuſt weight of” plumb you, can, that will but fi nk, 
23nd "that the wife cnels 25 your Gream wWill allow; Which allo you may 
help, and av id the $40 nce of the current, by angling in the returns of a 
ſtream, or the ec : etwizt two fireams, Which; allo are the moſt likely 
places 275 to kl. 2 fiſh i 10 4 fream, either at the top or bottom. 

Of —7 JÞ 3 Fay lings te ub which is Plump, © 12 W Fo pau 
round fr om head to Wh — 5 tender, 5 e 
dock-worm z or the gruf . = 15777 thy. 5 tougher | than 
the other, with rows of fect 17 * — his belly, and a red head, allo are the 
beſt, 7, e, for 2 gray ling; becauſe thous 2 trout will tabe both theſe, 
(the aſh gd eſpectally yet he does not * it ſo freely a3 the other; and 

2 * author ay s, he has uſua taken two gray lings, for one rout with 
that bait z but if he Boks to take a trout with it, it was commonly a 
vexy one, 
Thbeie baits are uſuall kept in bran, in which a b commonly 
grows rougher, an x [bow in dure baiongs 9 Ly 4 ſill fo * 
ger, that it 2 be W ary to Watp in a piece of ir with your arm- 
ko, leaving it ſtanding out about a ſtraw's 5 t the head of your 
ook, io Fa to keep the grub either from flipping totally off when baited, 
= at leaſt down to the point of the hook, ty which means your arming 
will be left nakeg and bare, which is ne 775 ſo Agheh, nor ſo likely to be 
taken, though to help Sha {which will often howey er fall out) you may 
arm the hook deſigned for this hait, w &þ e whiteſt horſe hair you can get, 
br nally will 1b and ſhine li - that hait, Mort conte gueutiy wi 
o More or lets harm, than of any other colour. 

"Theſe grubs are to be del baited th a e By — he | ut in, under he 

bait ah 


head, or the chaps of t , and guide down the middle of the 
wichoue ſuffering ãt to peep out Ka 1128 for then (the grub eſp . 
a) will , ifſue * water and ] nothin but the Tall remain, 
and the bend of the hook will app lack hrough j it, bh lhe e pol war 
your hook come ſo low 4 of your bait may Teſt, 0 14 


; 'n the hair that ſtands out £0 it, by which $ it can neither f 
of kiel, neither will the 2 the 1 ps pulling 7 
ente r (which js a fure Gilling bait, and for ch 
the 0: Jr WI js a fure ing bait, r the 
moſt part ſurer, 9 Nc be put! 5 "og od or 
chree together, andi is ſometi 7075 yery great e elle to a 199 5 
and Jopgtiges $9 an artificial a fas By over the TY de boks 555 2 
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always to be angled with at bottom (when by itſelf eſpecially) with the 
fine tachle; and is for all times in the year, the moſt holding bait of all 
other whatſoever both for trout and grayling. See SNar-AncLING, 
"FLoaT-ANGLING, | Tx1IMMER-ANGLING, and FLyY-ANGLING, 

Rock-FisHinG, BLapper-ANGLING, MAaGGoT-FISHING, 


To allure Fisn to bite. 


Take gum-ivy, and put a uantity of it into a box made of oak, 
like thoſe che e e ite 24 for their pills. Rub the 
" Inſide of the box with this gum, and when you angle, put three or four 
worms therein, letting them remain but a ſhort time; for if long, it kills 
them; then take them out, and uſe them, putting more in their out 
ol the worm bag and moſs; and continue to do this all day. 13 
SGum:ivy is a tear which drops from the body of the larger- ivy, being 
wounded. It is of a yellowiſh red colour, of a ſtrong ſcent, and ſharp taſte. 
That which is ſold in the ſhops is often counterfeit and adulterate: there- 
fore to get true gum- ivy, at Mic haelmas or Spring, drive ſeveral great nails 


let them remain, and a gum will ifſue out of the hole. Or you may ſlit 
' ſeveral great ivy-ſalks, and viſit them once a month, or oftener, to ſee 
what gum flows from the wounded part. This gum is excellent for the 
6 uſe ; perhaps notling more ſo under the form of an unguent. 
Take afſa-ſctida, half an ounce; camphire, two drachms; bruiſe them 
well together with ſome drops of oil of olive, and put it into'a pewter-box, 
to uſe, as the receipt of Monſieur Charras, Some inſtead of oil of olive, 
uſe the chemical oil of lavender and camomile; and ſome add the quan- 
tity of a nutmeg of Venice turpentine to it. But for a trout in a muddy 
water, and for * N in a clear water; the beſt unguents are thus com- 
pounded, vis. | FFF 


pentine, one drachm, beat all together with ſome drops of the chemical 
oils of lavender and camomile, af each an equal quantity; and uſe it as in 
Z Ea | 
Take Yexice turpentine, the heſt hive honey, and oil of polypody of 
the oak, drawn by retort; mix all together, and uſe it as the firſt oint- 
ment. Ve ruin DAS n e eee | 
Lake oil cf ivy-herries, made by expreſſion or infuſion, and put ſome in 
a box, and uſe it to ſcent a few worms juſt before you uſe them. 
r in the oil of ſpike, and anoint the bait with it, for a 
pike. — | : . EZ 4 of Now Bod 
is camphire in the moſs wherein are your worms, the day you 
A e ee, 
N Diſſolve two ounces of gum- ivy in a gill of ſpring- water; mix them 
OO x Xe with the like quantity of the oil of ſweet almonds; then take 
Tf) what quantity of worms you intend to uſe that day, being well ſcoured . 
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$5, in moſs, and por them in linen thrums (the ends of the weaver's warp, 
= _ when he has finiſhed his piece) well waſhed in ſpring-water, and ſqueez- 
1 e | 3 N . | 4 | ed: 


in large ivy ſtalks, and having wriggled them till they become very looſe, 


Take aſſa-ſcætida, three drachms ; camphire one drachm; Venice tur- 


mme rr 


rern 


* 
4 * 
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ed: then wet the thrums in this compoſitlon, and put them and the 
worms into a linen bag out of which uſe then. 

Take aſſa-ſcetida, three drachms ; ſpikenard of Spain, one drachm : put 
them in a pint of ſpring-water, and let them ſtand in a ſhady place four- 
teen days in the ground: then take the ſolution. out, and having drained it 
through. à linen cloth, put to the liquor one drachm of ſpermaceti, and 
keep it cloſe in a ſtrong glaſs bottle, When you go to angle, take, what 
quantity of worms you intend to uſe that day, (they being firlt well ſcour- 
ed in moſs) put them upon a china ſaucer, and pour à little of this water 
upon them; and put them in the moſs again, and uſe them 

Take juice of camomile, half a ſpooatulz. chemical oil of ſpike, one 
drachm; oil of comfrey by infuſion, one drachm and a half; gooſe- greaſe, 
two drachms : © Theſe being well diffolved over the fire, let them ſtatid till 
they are cold; then put them in a ſtrong glaſs: bottle, which keep 
ped three ot four days; ſtop it afterwards very well, and when you angle, 
anoint the bait with this compoſition. rot: tant : : Zine be 
Some add to it three drachms of the ſpirit of vitrial, and call it the uni- 

verſal and infallible bare... 8780 not 3 fore has II 
Take a handful of houſeleck, and half a handful of inner green bark of 
the ivy-ſtalk: pound theſe well together, and preſs out the juice, and vet 
your moſs therewith. When you angle put fix or eight worms therein 
out of the other bag. dad t. A. HA Ag), 14nd 

Some uſe the juice of nettles and houſeleeł, as the laſt receipt, and ſome 
only the juice of houſeleek. - + td ies leg at” 

Some” anoint their baits wich the marrow. got out of a heron's thigh- 
done; and ſome uſe the fat and greaſe of 4 heron 1 od ons 1 
Oil of aniſe, ſpikenard of Spain, ſpermaceti, powdeted cumminſeed, 
galbanum, are all highly commended, and may be tried ſingly or com- 
pounded ; either mixed up in à paſte, or uſed as unguents. ON, et 
Make up a paſte with - mulberry juice, hedge-hog's fat, oil of water 
lilies, and a few dryps of oil.of penny-royal. Some highly commend 
this. boy regt amy og 1 0900 3 poilbad mods 
Oil of amber, roſemary, and myrrh, alike of each, mixed with the 
0 or in paſte, is ſaid to make the bait ſo powerful, that no fiſh will 
reſiſt it. | ; * A, Aa 55N123T% 
Sea-gull's fat, mixed with eringo juice, is an attractive unguent. 

\ Unpickled ſamphire braited, made up in balls for ground-bait with wal- - 
nut oil, is excellent for carp, bream or tench. Alſo bean- flour, witha 
little honey, wetted with recii lied ſpirits of wine and a little oil of turpen- 
tine, made up in ſmall pellets, and thrown in over night, will make the 
fiſh very eager, and keep them at the place; where you will be ſure to 
find them next morning, * | Wh 9-4 

Take the oils of camomile, lavender, anni ſeed, each a quarter of an 
ounce, heron's greaſe, and the belt of aſſa- ſœtida, each two drachms, two 
ſcruples of cummin-ſeed, finely beaten to powder, Venice turpentine, 
camphire, and galbanum, of each a drachm z add two grains of civet, 
and make them into an unguent; this muſt be kept cloſe in a glazed ear- 
then pot, or it loſes much of its virtue j  anoint your line with it as before, 
and your expeRatzion will be anſwered. See PAST E. SA 
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| ANGLING i the miclale for out or groyling. 


As of two ſorts ; 1. wick a pink, or minnow, for a trout. 
2. With a worm, grub, or caddie, for a grayling. N 
As for the firſt it is with a minnow, half a „or a foot, within the 
ſurface of the water; ſome indeed uſe minnows kept in ſalt ; but others 
difapprove of them, unleſs where living ones are not poſſible to be had; 
nor are artificial ones to be uſed, where the natural ones are to be had: but 
a bull head with his gill-5ns cut off is by fome recommended as a bettet 
bait for a trout, (at ſometimes of the year efpecially) than a minnow, and 
a loach much better than that i 8 

- |.) The ſecond way cf angling in the middle is with a worm, grub, caddis, 
or any other d bait for à grayliug; he taking it much better than at 
the bottom, as has been ſaid before; and this is always in a clear water, 
and with the fineſt tackle. Nuo | + 

To which may added alſo, and with very good reafon, a third way of 
angling by hand with a ground bait, as a third way of fiſhing in the mid- 

dle, which is common to both trout and grayling, and the beſt way of 
-angling with a worm of all other "NET Bull 


The times for ANGLING, ſeaſonable and unſeafonable. 


4 Calm and clear weather is very good to angle in; but cool cloudy 
A -weather in ſummer is beft ; provided it be not fo buiſterouſly windy, as 
that you cannot guide your tackle. i 1 
The cooler the weather is in the hotteſt months, the better it is: and if 
2 ſudden violent ſhower hath diſturbed and muddied the river, chen is the 
time for angling inthe ſtream at the ground with a red worm. 
In like er/it is very good time for angling before the fiſh fpawn ; 
for then their bellies being full, they come into endy fords, and they rub 


1 X onths till it is very late. ; 
Pj | In the heat of ſummer, will ſhew themſelves on the very top of 
wy ' the water, at which time if vou fiſh with a lob worm, as you do with a 
natural fly, you have excellent ſport, eſpecially if it be among reeds. 
In Merch, April, September, and all the winter, (in which ſeaſon fih 
fim very deep near the ground) it is beft fiſhing in a ſerene warm day, 
For then they will bite faſter : but all the ſummer time morning, evening, 
and cool, cloudy weather, are the beſt times for angling. 2 ' 
Here take notice, that you will find that fiſh riſe Feſt atthe fly after a 
ſhower of rain, that has only beaten the gnats and flies into the river, with- 
bran, Ao * 90 | l $7 
+ Phe proper months and times of the or the fly, are March, April, 
May, and the beginning of Jure; in . — 5 fiſh in the morning 
about nine of the clock; and in the afternoon between three and fqur. 
A warm evening is alſo very ſeaſonable, if the gnats play much. 
| ü 


— „ 


| ANG | 


It is a ve! time for angling afcer a clear moon ſbiay 
1 e more Ho. for the fiſh havi ined from food 
all night, Thor in bright nights they will not ftir for def the next day they 
ace hungry and eager, and the gloomineſs of the day will make chem bite 
boldly. rar. cd : I | | ; 
It is 2 time for angling, when you perceive the trouts to 
ſantly at — above _—_ or the gil to purſue other fiſh. EE 
In a word, an experienced angler, obſerves the times, ſeaſoas, and 
* places; otherwiſe, though his baits are ever ſo good, they will have but 
7 little effect. | TLC Lud 
d I you go along with the courſe of the water, at the opening of che 
fluices or mills, you will find that trouts, and other fiſh will then came out 
„ do ſeek for whit food the water brings down with lt. | | 


ight,"if che 


at And 'firft,” in the extremity of heat, when the earth is d with a 
Ty drought, there is but lictie ſport to be had, eſpecially in either muddy, or 

c dear thallow rivers. . | | 
0 Secondly, in rhe winter or ſpring time, when any boary freſh Bigpond, 
1 the Giſh will not bite kindly all that day, except it be in the eventing, and 


that proves ſerene, and e But it is not proper to fiſh at any time, 
when the wind blows ſo high that you cannot manage your tackle to ad- 
yan ta e. b 1 | HOOP 
| Thirdly, it i not good fiſhing in the time of ing, for then the 
fiſh chem ves With whit is waſhed off the ſheep, and will ſearce bite 
ly till thàs ſeaſon be vrt. 8 


1 Alto the Tharp eaſt and northerly winds do very much obſtruct the re- 
it creation of anglers ; nor is it good to fiſh immediately after ſpawning time : 
| for at that time their appetite 13 much palled. l 
he I: is very ſtrange to be obſerved, what a natural inſtinR there is in fiſb, 
in foreknowing the approach cf a fhower of rain, for upon the approach of 
17 a cloud that threatens a ſhower, they will not bite; and the obſervation of \ 
_ = N ſeveral anglers form being wet to "= Kin. — 
aſtly, if che preceding night prove dark cloudy, ſucceeding 

= day, will be no No 4 * of, unleſs it be for Emall fiſh; for at 
ſuch time the larger prey abroad for the lefſer ; who by inſſinct knowing 
the danger, hide themſelves till the morning; and having faſted all night, 
become then very hungry, while the having gorged themſelves, lie * 
abſconded all the day, For directions for AA TITIEIAT FTW TIsAIx e, / 
fee the article FIS. GEN 0.4 2243 HOY A 

ANGLING LINE; to makethis line, the hair ſhould be round and 
twilted even, for that ſtrengthens it, and ſhould alſobe as near as maybe of 
equal bigne!s; then lay them in water for a quarter of an hour, whereby 
you will ing, which of chem frrigk, then tyiſt them over again, andip the 
twiſting, ſome intermi ge ſill, which is not but a line of all fil is 
not an 118; allo a line made of the ſtrongeſf luteſtring is very good, but 3 
that will 1v0n rot with the water : now the beſt colour for lines, is ſorrel, S 
white, and grey z the wo Jaſt calours far clear waters, and che ſiſt for _ 
muddy rivers, ncither is the pale green, deſpiſeable, which colour 
may be made thus; put a piut of flrong allum, half a pound of font, a 
ſmall quantity of juice ef walnut leaves, with the like of alluminto 55. 


q XN F. ne” 
kir, boil them about half an hour together, then take it off the fire z when 


it is oog ſteep your hair in itz or elfe thus, hoil in a bottle of allum wa- 
ter; ſomewhat more than a hand fu of marigold flowers, till a,yellow-{cum, 
ariſe ; then take half a pound of green copperas, with as mach yerdigreaſe,. 


and beat them together to a fine powder; and with the hair, put them into 
the allum water, and let it lie ten hourt, or more: take tlie hair out, and 
let it dry. See LIN es ror FIS GING, 8 


* 8 * 


ANGLING ROD. The time to provide ſtocks is in the winter ſol» 


) 


ſtice, when the trees have {hed their leaves, and the ſap is in the roots, for. 


after January it aſcends again into the trunk and branches, at which time 


it is improper; to gather {tocks, or tops z as for the ſtocks they ſhould be 


lover grown, and the tops the beſt ruſh ground as can be got, not knotty, 
but proportianable and lender, ſor otherwiſe they will never caſt or ſtrike 
well, and the line, by reaſon of their unpliableneſs muſt be much endan- 

red ; no-] When both ſtock and toy are gathered in one ſeaſon, and as 
frait as may be, bathe them (except the tops) over a gentle fire, and uſe 
them not till fully ſeaſoned, which is a year and four months; but they 
are better if kept two years; and for the preſerving, both from rotting, or 
worm eating, rub them over thrice a year wich ſallad, or linſeed oil; ſweet 
butter will ſerve if never ſalted; and with any of theſe you mutt chafe 
your rods well; if bored, pour in either of the oils, and let them ſoak 


therein twenty four hours, then pour. it out again; this will preſerve the 
tops and ſtocks form injuring. See LIN E, Hook, FLoaT and Rop. 


'Nizht ANGLING, and Ground ANGLING. - 


Great fiſh (but chiefly trouts) are ſhy, and fearful of enſnarement; and 
obſerve the moſt ſecure ſeaſon to ſeek their food, and that ãs a- nights. 
For night-angling you muſt provide large garden- worms; or inſtead of 
them, black ſnails: and having baited your hook with them, caſt them off 
ata diſtance, and then draw your line to you again upon the ſurface. of 
the water, not ſuffering the bait to fink z with which uſe not a leaden plum- 
met, but only a float; but in graund-angling you muſt. uſe 2 
without a float : and this method of ground-angling is very good in cold 
weather, fer then the ſiſn lie low. ö 5 


0 . 


Fou may eaſily hear the ſiſh rife, and therefore give him time to ſwal- 


low the bait z and then gently give kim a twitch to ſecure him. 
If you find that the fiſh do not freely take the bait at the top of the water, 

put ſome ad to it, and fink your bait and proceed as in day-angling. 
It has deen obſerved, that the beſt trouts bite in the night, and do moſt 
commonly rife in the fill deeps, ſeldom in the quick flreams. See BLA- 


DER ANGLING, DzABLING, c. 


ANTICOR, (zr avant coeur) is an inflammation in a horſe between his 
fore-legs, the ſame with the quinzy in mankind. Moſt writers are agreed, 
that this diſorder proceeds from hard-riding, expoſing a horſe to the cold, 
and giving him cold water to drink when he is hot, full feeding, and 
whatever elſe may cauſe a ſudden ſtagnation of the blood. Some will 


have it, tg proceed from fatneſs and rank feeding. 
When you touch a ſwelling of this kind, te impreſſion of the fingers 


remain 
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remain for ſome time, as if vou had made them in abit of uff paſte, filling 
up again by degrees, as the paſte would riſe. This welling contains 


bloody water, that infinuates between the fleſh and the ſkin, and proves 
that all the blood in the veins is corrupted. = 


The cure ſhould be firſt attempted by large and repeated bleedings, to 
abate the inflammation z and Mr. G7b/zn approves of ſtriking one or other 
of the veins of the hind parts to make a revulſion. Next to bleeding, if 
the horſe be coſtive or bound in his b dy, clyſters are of uſe; and Dr. 
Bracken directs the following as a general one. Take leaves of mallows 
and pellitory of the wall, of each three handfuls ; camomile flowers; one 
handful ; ani ſeed and ſweet fennel-ſeed, each half an ounce; linſeed, one 
ounce; boil theſe in three quarts of water to two; then ftrain and preſs 
out the liquor ſtrongly, and add of caryocoftinum electuary one ounce, 
common falt two ounces, and common plaiter oil three ounces mixt. 
Theſe ſhould be injected through a very long pipe for the purpoſe, and as 
warm as a man can bear his cheek to the fide of the bladder it is tied up in, 
and it ſhould be repeated every two or three days, as occaſion offers. 

ANTLER a ftart or branch cf a deer's attire. 4 

Be Ax TIER, the ſtart or branch next above the brow-antler. 
 Brow-ANTLER, the ſtatt or branch next the head. | 

APOPLEXY, or FALLING-EVIIL, a diſeaſe that ſeizes the heads of 
hawks, commonly by reaſon of too much greaſe and ftore of blood; or be- 
cauſe they have been too long in the heat of the ſun, or have made too 
long a flight in the heat of the day: and as it is very cuſtomay with them 


to be very full of greate in the me: it is * good when they are empty 


to give them a little lard, or ſweet butter, ſ in roſe-water, f 

with a little ſugar-candy pounded; but the beſt thing of all is to draw 

their meat through black cherry-Water. | 
APOPLEX V, (in horſes.) See FALSY. | v2: 
APOSTHUME, (in Hawks) a diſeaſe in the head, attended with fwel- 


lings therein; occaſioned by divers ill humours, and the heat of the head: 
Wit may be diſcovered by the ſwelling of the eyes, by the moiſture that 
comes from their ears, and by their ſlothſulneſs. +4 ＋ 


For the cure, give them à pill of butter, as big as a nut, well waſhed 
in roſe-water, and mixed with honey of roſes and fine ſugar, for three or 
four mornings, when they have meat: they muſt be held on the firſt till 
they have made two or three mewrs, then take four drachms of ſeed of 
rue, two drachms of hepatic aloes, and one ſcruple of ſaffron ; reduce all 
to fine powder, and mix them with honey of reſes, and make a pill, and 
give them: it will purge and ſcour their heads z then about two hours 
after give them ſome good hot meat. 


When the hares of a hawk are ſtuffed up with filth z after a convenient 


ſcouring, take pepper and muſtard- ſeed, beaten to a fine powder, put it 
into a linen cloth, and ſteep it for ſome time in ſtrong white wine vinegar | 
of which put ſome drops upon her nares, that they may pierce in, and they 
will ſoon ſcour her head. | | 
- APPROACHING, I FowLinc, is a particular device to a 


or come near thoſe birds that are ſhy, and irequent marſhy and watry q 


places, without beiag ſcen by them. 


o . 
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APP 


This is p&fortned by i forf of machine; of three hoops tied her, 
| ell at proper 1 —— to the height of the — 8 is _ it, 
2 and haying bovghs tied all round it, and with cords to bear on his ſnoul- 
=” ders; ſo that a man getting in it is concealed by the boughò, arid can ap- 

proach heat them unfuſpeced till he comes within fetch of ſhot, , 

As for herons, wild geefe, duck, teal, GW. they are apt to keep the 

waters in the day time, and on the meadows near the brinks, of the nvers, 

add as far as they can from hedges and trees, for fear of being ſurprized ; 
and when the watef is 2 or 300 paces diftant from the trees, they will 
leave the middle of the fiream, and muddle along the ſides of the river 
where the water is ſhallow z but when they pereetve any body near, even 
j ' deaſt to paſs along, they will quit the fides and withdraw to the middle 
Wa - n. | ; 
Ws an water in the evening, and paſs the night 
1 in the field, but in the morning return to the water: however you may 
1 eaſily approach them by means of a machine, catried by 2 man, where he 
1 is concealed; and they may be ſhot whenever he is within a due diſtance 
$41 from them. | | 
1 The birds, which keep moving continually; ſeeing him come near, will 
1. ; fancy it is themſelves that draw neat the tree, and not the tree near them, 
A: it by which means he come near enough to fire upon them. : 
11 The beſt time to make uſe of this machine is in the morning, when the 
* birds are returning out of the fields ; for he may fire upon them as they 
1 paſs, becauſe they will not paſs all together but in fevers! flocks. 
1 APPUI; of ftay upon the hand, is the reciprocal fenſe between the 
. : horſe's mouth and the bridie-hand, or the ſenfe of the action of the biiidle 
1 in the horſtmanꝰs had. 
_ The true and right pn of the hand, is the nice bearing or ſtay of the 
* | © bridle fo that the horſe, awed by the ſenfibility and tenderneſs of the 
. of his mouth, dare not reſt much upon the bitt mouth, nor chack or 
1 upon the hand to withſtand re. ; 
$ Buch a horſe had à dull, deaf, cpp; that fs, he has a good mouth, but 
44 dis tongue is ſo thick that the bitt can't work or bear upon the bars; for 
tt | the tongue being not ſenſble, or tender as the bars, is benumbed or Har- 
= dened by the bitt j ſo the appr is not good: This and the following are 
terms aſed of an ap 5 2 | 
| The bitt does prefs the bars th the quiok; by reaſon of the groſſneſs of 
the tongue, or elſe of the lips. | | 

Your: hcrſe bas a reſt or ſtay that forces the hund which ſhews that 
be has a bad mouths | 

This horſe has no p, no reſt upon the hand ; that is," he dreads the 
diet mouth; be is apprehenfive of the hand, and cannot ſuffer the bitt to 
preſs; or bear, thougtr never ſo little upon the parts of his mouth: ʒ and 
thus it comes to paſs he does not eaſily obey the bfidle. 

& borſe that is taught a good appur, if 1 gie that horſe a 
— reſt upon the hand, it behoves you to gallop him —.— him oſten 
heb; along firetch gallop is very proper for the ſamè ed, for in gallop» 
ing he gives the horfeman au opportunity of hearing upbn the hand. 


— 


soch 


* 


Such a horſe has too much au he throws himſe too much upon the 
bitt; a horſe that has a fine ſtay or reſt upon the hand, f. e. equal, firm, 


light, or one chat obeys the bridle, S Hab. 


A full ppi upon the hand, is a firm flay, without reſling very heavy, | 
and without bearing upon * * Ee 
Horſes for the army ought to have a full appar upon the n 
4 than full reſt of app upon the hand, is ſaid of a horſe that is 
ſtopped. with ſome force z but ſtill ſo that he does not force the hand. 
This appnz is good for ſuch rider as depend upan the bridle; inſtead of 
their thighs. yl 7705 


o 


AS REL | 
Of Fly-Fiſbing in the month of April; or the flies taken. for fibing in that 
nn menth z or the making of artsficial flies. | 

All the ſame tackles and flies that were taken in the month of Hach, 
will be taken in this month alſo; (ſee Maxca) with this diſtinction only, 
concerning the flies, that all the browns be lapped with red filk, and the 


dun with yellow. 


1ſt, To theſe, a ſmall bright brown, made of ſpaniebs fur, with a light 
grey wing, in a bright day and a clear water, 8 taken. 
2. There is alſb a little dark brown, the dubbing of that colour, and 
ſome violet camlet mixt; and the wing of the grey feather of a mal- 
lard, ST ue FEE 
3. From the ſixth of this month to the tenth, there is a fly called the 
violet ty, made of  dack violet inf wil the wigs of ah nn HR 
of a mallard. | 2234s 2lifis 3.4 os W 7 
4. About the 12th of this month comes in the fly called the whir 
dun; which is taken every day, about the mid-time of the day, all this 
month through z and by fits, from thence to the end of June; and is cm- 
monly made of the down of a fox's cub; which is of an aſh colour at the 
roots next the ſkin, and ribbed about with yellow ſilk, the wings of the 
pale prey feather of che mallarxe. van” ed” 3 
by There is alſo a yellow dun; the dubbing of 2 camel's hair, and 
yellow camlet, and wool mixt, and a white grey wing. PR 
6. There is alſo this month another little e t mentioned 
before, made with a very ſlender body, the du * dark brown and 
violet camlet mixt, and a grey wing ʒ which tho gh the direction for mak- 
ing be near the other, is yet another fly, and will take when the other will 
not, eſpecially in a bright day and clear water. | 


7. About 2 ue of this month comes in a fly, called the horfe-Heh 


fly; the dubbint of which is a blue mohair, with pink-colbured and red 
tummy mixt, a light coloured wing, and a dark. brown head. i 17 is 
taken beſt in the evening; and kills from two hours before fun- ſet till 
twilight; and is taken the month throu gg. 
AQUATIC, that lives, breeds, or grows, in or about the water z av 
aquatic animals, plants, Cc. |: a 3 
ARABIAN HORSE. Gent 


lemen untl Merchants who take b 


ARC 


choſe parts, repgrt, that the right Aral iun horſes ate valued at an incredi: 
ble and intolerable price; being valued at 500, and as others ſay, 1, 2, 
and 3000/, an horſe. That the Arabs are as careful of keeping the ge- 
nealogies of their horſes, as princes in keeping their pedigrees : that they 
them with medals z and that each ſon's portion is uſually two ſuits 

of arms, and one of their horſes, | | 
The Arebs boaft, that they will ride four-ſcore miles without drawing 
bitt 3 but this has been performed by ſome of our Exgli/b horſes : and much 
more was done by a Inghwayman's horſe, who having committed a robbe- 
ry, on the ſame day rode from Londen to 7ork, being 150 miles. 

Notwithſtanding their great value, and the difficulty of bringing them 
from Scandercon, to England by ſen, yet by the care, and at the charge of 
ſome breeders in the north of England, the Arabian horle has been no 
ſtranger to thoſe z and perhaps at this day ſome of the race may be 
ſeen there, if not the true Arabian ſtallion. See STALL 10N. 

ARCHED LEGS; a horſe is ſaid to have arched legs when his knees 
are bended archwiſe. | 

This expreſſion relates to fore-quarters, and the infirmity here ſignified, 
happens to ſuch horſes as have their legs ſpoiled with travelling. 

The horſes called Brafficourts, have likewiſe their knees bended arch- 
wiſe ; but this deformity is natural to them. 
| ARM or a Hoxse. Se-Foxr Tricy. | 
To ARM. A hecrfe is faid to arm himſelf when he preſſes down his 
| head, as if he would check, and bends his neck fo as to reſt the branches 
of his bridle upon his counter in order to diſobey the bitt mouth, and 
guard his bars and his mouth, which are relieved by over-bending his 


Since your horſe arms himſelf, give a knee*d branch that will raiſe him, 
and make him carry his head well. See To ARX Low. 
ARM wir Taz Lies. | SS 
A horſe is faid to arm himſelf with the lips, when he covers his bars 
with his lips, and makes the preſſure of his bitt too deaf and firm ; this is 
commonly done by thick lipped horſes. You muſt order your bitt-maker 
to forge you a bitt mouth, with a cannon or ſcratch-mouth, that is broz- 
der near the bankets than at the place of its preſſure, or reſt upon the 
bars; and this will binder your horſe from arming himſelf with his . 
5 Sometimes we ſay, the lips arm the bar; 7. e. cover, or ſcreen ic, Se 
ISARM. — IM 
ARMAN, a conſection of wonderful efficacy to prevent a total loſs of 
ite in horſes. See DEN c. ; 
. ARRESTS, are mangy humours upon the finews of the hinder legs of 
2 horſe, between the ham and the pattern. They ſeldom appear upon che 


- : 


ſhank finew. 1 

Their names are taken from their likeneſs to the arreſts or the ſmall 
bones of a ſiſn. See Rar Tait. | ; 
_ ARZEL, a horſe is ſaid to be arzel, that has a white mark upon his 
far foot behind. c. I-22 
Tour ſuperſtitious cavaliers perſuade themſelves, that by n—_—_ 


ATT 


fatality, Ach horſes are unfortunate in battle: and ſuch is the ſtrength of 
prejudice that they do not care to uſe them. | 


ASSART, an offence committed in a foreſt, by plucking up thoſe woods 
by the roots that are thickets or coverts to the foreſt, | 
Cob nr or ATTACHMENTS, -2 court belonging to the foreſt, 
wherein the officers do nothing but receive the attachments of the forre(- 
ters, and enroll them in the verdurer's rolls that they may be in readineſs ' 
againſt the time that the court of Stwarinmzte is kept; for that this cannot 
determine any offence or treſpaſs, if the value thereof be above four- 
ence; for all above that value muſt be inrolled in the verdurer's rolls, 
and ſent from thence to the court of Swainmote, to be tried there according 

to the laws of the foreſt. th | 

For notwithſtanding the greateſt part of all the preſentments do firſt be- 
gin in this court, yet this court cannot proceed farther therein: neither is 
a preſentment in this court any conviction againſt the offender in the of- 
fences, becauſe he may traverſe the ſame, until it hath paſſed the court of 
Stvorrmete; to which, all treſpaſſes preſented at the court of attachments, 
mult neceſſarily come, before the offenders can be punithed, or ſtand con- 
victed, as guilty in law of their offences: + $64 | | 

AT'TAINE; is a blow, or wound, received by a horſe in his inner 
feer, from another horſe that follows him too cloſe : or ſrom an over-reach 
in froſty Weather, when a hatſe being rough ſhod, or having ſhoes with 
long calkers, ftrikes his hinder foot againſt his fore legs cr leg. This werd 
is hkewi(e uſed to ſignify a blow that the horle's foot teceives from the 
tore, or hinder, oppoſite foot; or a blow given by one of the kinder Net 
{-riking againſt the cronet of the fore foot. Hence they ſay. 

Your horſe could not have given himſelf a ruder attaint: for I find with 
the probe, that it penetrates between the hoof and the coffin bone, which 
gives reaſena to ſuſpect that the tendon is affected, and that the attaint 
reaches to the cronet. 5 AY 

Upper att int, is a vi-lent blow given wich the two hind feet, upon the 
ew of the fore legs. | | 415 5 

ATTIRE oy a Dre. Of a ſtag, if perfect, is called the burr : the 
| pearls, {the little knobs on it) the beam; the gutters, the antler; the fur- 
antlet roh al, ſur-royal z and all at top the croches. 

Or 4 BUCk x the burr, the beam; the brow-antler, the ſur-antler; the 
aQvancer, palm, and ſpellers. | | 

if the croches grow in the ferm of a man's hand, it is then called, a 
palmed head. Heads. bearing not above three or-four, the croches being 
placed aloft, all of one heightb, are called, crowned heads: heads having 
dvubitig croches, are called forked heads; becauie the croches, are plant- 
ed on the top ot the beam, Uke forks. N | 5 | 

If you are aſked where a ſtag bears, you are only to reckon the croches he 
| bears, and never to expreſs an odd number: as, if he had four croghes in 
his near horn, ard five on kis fat; you cault ſay he beats ten & falſe right 
en his near horn {fur all that the beam bezrs are called rights :) but if four 
n the near horn, you may lay he beats twelve; a double falſe righto1.the 
rear horn: for you mult not only mate the number even, but al the 


lorna even with that dillincllon. 
C AVANCERS, 


BAC 
' AVANCERS, the ſame as ADpvancers. . Acety” * 
AUEIN is a broken going, or pace of a horſe, between an amble and a 
gallop ; which is not eſteemed. _ | 
AVERTI, a French word uſed ia the manage, as applied to the pace 
or motion of a horſe : ſignifying a motion that is injoined, regulated, and 
required in the leſſons. +. y $6 | 1 
Pas ecoute, and Pas d'ecole, (i. e. liſtening paces, or ſchool paces) ſigni- 
fy the ſame thing. | | . 
AUGUST, the flies of this month are the ſame as uſed in July ; which 
ſee. 1 75 N | | i at 
I. Then another art fly, the dubbing of the black brown hair of a cow, 
ſome red wrapt in for the tag of his tail, and a dark wings a killing fly. 
2. Next a fly called the ſern-fly ; the dubbing, of the fur of a hare's 
neck; and that is of the colour of fern, or brackin; with a darkiſh grey 
wing of a mallard's feather. A killer too. | 
3. Beſides theſe, there is a white hackle ; the body of white mohair; 
and wrapped about with a white hackle feather ; and this is aſſuredly taken 
for thiftle-down. LY 
4. We have alſo this month a hairy long legs; the body made of bear's 
dun, and blue wool, mixt, and a brown hackle feather over all. 
5. And laſtly, in this month, all the browns and duns are taken that were 
DP AVIARY,,a place ft apar for f ind. It hould 
AVIARY,.a place ſet apart for feeding and pr ing birds. It ſhou 
be ſo IN”, the birds ſome freedom ae, nh foe to avoid 
| the appearance of foulneſs on the floor, 3 
AR, or AER, a neſt or company of hawks or eagles, ſo called from 
: the old French word aire, See Haws. 


* 


| BA is ſaid of hounds which are too buſy after they have 
found a good ſcent. | | | | 

SACK. Io back a horſe, or mount a horſe, ados, is to mount him bare- 

backed, or without a ſaddle. A weak-backed horſe is apt to ſtumble : ſuch 
=, a horſe defends himſelf wich his back, is when he leaps and plays with his 
1 fillets, and doubles his reins to incommode his rider. 

BACKING a CoLr, after he has been exerciſed ſome time morning 
and evening, and you find him obedient, as directed under the head of 
colt; and when you have made him trot a good pace about in your hand, 

| | fee whether your tackling be firm and good, and every thing in it's true 
. and proper place: when having one to ſtay his head, and govern the chating 
1. rein, you may take his back, yet not ſuddenly but by degrees, with divers 
heavings and half-riſings, which if he endure patiently, then ſettle your- 
K | ſelf; but if ke ſhrink and diſlike it, then forbear to mount, and chaſe him 
a about again, and then offer to mount, and do this till he be willing to re- 
cerve you. 7 . | 
| After you are ſettled, receive your ftirrups, and cheriſh him, put your 
ig | toes forward, let him that ſtays his head lead him forwards half a dozen 
3 5 aces, then cheriſh Eim again, ſhake and move yourſelf on the ſaddle, then 
let the ſtayer of his head, remove his hand a little from the caveſon, as you 
.  » thpuft your toes forwards, let him move him forward with his rein, till you 
i | | have 
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have made him apprehend your own motion of the body; and foot which 
muſt go equally together, ant with ſpirit, alſo that he will go forward 
without rhe, other's aſſiſtance, and ſtay upon the reſtraint of your own 
hands; then cheriſh him, and give him 4 1 and bread to eat, alight from 
his back, mount and unmount twice, or thrice together, ever mixing them with 
cheriſhings, thus exerciſe him, till he be made perfect in going forwards, 
and ſtanding ſtill at pleaſure; this being done, the long rein may be laid 
afide; and the hand about the neck, and only uſe the trenches and caveſon 
with the martingal, and let the groom lead the way before, or another horſe 
going only ſtrait forwards, and make him ſtand ſtill when you pleaſe, 
Which will ſoon be effected by trotting after another horſe, ſometimes e- 
qually with him ſometimes before, ſo that he fix upon no certainty but your 
on pleaſure, and be ſure to have regard to the well carriage of his neck 
and head, and as the menge ſlackens, ſo ſtraighten it from time to time. 

BACK WORM, or filander ; a diſeaſe incident to hawks. 

Theſe worms are about half a yard long, trouble the birds very much, 
and in time will kill them z they he wrapt up in a thin ſkin about the reins, 
and proceed from groſs and viſcous humours in the bowels, occaſioned 
through ill digeſtion and want of natural heat. 

_ Tis diſtemper is eaſily diſcerned by theſe ſymptoms, gig. by the hawks 
Rinking breath; caſting her gorge; croaking in the night, trembling, ruffling, 
and writhing her tail; by the muting, which is ſmall and unclean and 
alſo. by keeping at a ſtay in a low ſtate of health. 3 

The 7 is rarely quite killed, but a careful falconer giving her 
cloves of garlic, ſteeped in wormwood once a month, and once a fortnight. 
ꝛgainſt his putting her into the mew, which will qualify the wotm; with- 
out this care ſt will be ſuddenly ſpoiled. | 

But to be more particular, — are three ways of curing this diſtem- 


PE iſt; take a preſſure made of a lamb that was ſlinked, and made thereof 
two or three pieces, which put into the gut of a dove or the like fowl; 
ſeed your hawk/therewith at ſuch times as ihe is empty, and keep her faſt- 
ing above two hours after. SH . 
Secondly, provide a glaſs full of juice of wormwood, when it is green, 
and in its greateſt ſtrength, and put therein twenty or thirty cloves of 
garlic, as many as the juice will cover, being brit cleaned, peeled, and 
pierced through; keep them cloſe ſtopped, and when you have uſe for 
any, give het one at a time for three or 2 days at night for her ſupper : 
roll up two or three bits of meat in muſtard- ſeed r and lęt het 
eat it; her caſting at this ſhould be plumage. 8 
Tbirdly, your hawk may be cured by, a ſcouring of waſhed aloes hepatic 
muſtard- feed, agaric, of each an equal quantity, and you need not fear 
with theſe medicines to diſtray them at any time ; and if ſhe voids worms, 
take fine filings of iron; ftrew them upon her meat for two or three days, 
and it will eure her. 8 ns I 
Ihbere is another ſoft of ſilander, which hes in the gut or pannel, bein 
long ſmall, white and red worms for cure take aloes hepatic, filings 
iron, nutmeg, and as much honey as will ſerve to make them into a pill, 
which give her in the morning as ſoon as ſhe has caſt: and after ſhe — 
C2 muted 


BAD | ; 
muted it clean array, and then give her good hot meat, Se Worms. 
BADGER, of this animal there are two kinds; the dog badger ſo call 
ed, on account of reſembling a dog in the feet; and a hog badger, as re- 


ſembling a hog in his cloven feet, f N 
The latter ard different from the former, beirg whiter and larger, and 


having thicker heads and ſnouts; they do alſo ditter in their food, the one 


eating fieſh and catrion like a dog; the other roots and fruits like a hog: 
and theſe kinds of badgers, where they have their earths uſe to caſt theit 
fiants, or dung, in a Fal hole, and cover it; whereas the dog badgers 
make their fiants at a good diſtance from their burrows, which are deep 
with a variety of chambers, holes and angles. 1 FS 
The hog "badger being fat and lazy, earths in open, eaſy and light 
grounds, whereas the other fort frequent thickets, rocks, and mountainous 


places, making their retreats deeper and narrower. 


A badger is known by ſeveral other names, as a gray, a brock a boreſon, 
or a bauſon: the young ones are called pigs, che male is called the boar, 
and the female the ſow. : | 

The badger is naturally a very ſleepy creature, and ſeldom ſtirs out but 
in the night ſeaſon to ſeek his prey; and, above all other food, hog's fleſh 


is moſt grateful to his palate z inſomuch, that if you take a piece of pork, 


and trail it ovet a badger's burrow, he will ſoon make his approach out. 
They live to a great age, and when their ſight fails them by reaſon of 


old age, they keep to their burrows, and receive cheir food from their 


ounger, 

? They. ate of a very Chilly and cold nature, and therefore will not go out 
when it nous. Their fleth is of a ſweet rankiſh taſte, but is eaten in ma- 
ny Countries. 
The beſt ſeaſon to take them is in September. | 

They have very ſharp and venomous teeth, their legs are longer on their 
right ſide than on their left, ſo that when they run, they chuſe the fide of 
an hill, bank, furrow, or cart-rout. | | 


* 


The dig badger's ears, ſnout and throat are yellowiſh, and they are 


longer legged than the hog badger: chey accompany not together, yet they 
both prey on ali manner cf fow!, young pigs, rabbets, and the like food ; 


— 


dois g great hurt in warrens. 


They are ſtout and hardy in defending themſelves, and will endure ſe- 
veral ſevere blows; yet their noſe and ſnout is fo tender, that a little blow 
thereon will kill them. | 
_ Aithough*the badger and fox are much alike in ſeveral qualities, yet 


they often fight with one another, eſyecia ly on the account of food, fo 


* 


that it 12 good ſport to fee the conteſt bat ween them. 


The hunting and purſuing them however, is much as one towards the 


conclußon: but the badger runs to his earth or burr»w, much ſooner than 
the fox, and being earthed, makes good and defends his caſtle much long- 
er; and to fay the truth, the pleature of the chace does chiefly conſiſt in 
the unkennelling and unearthing of them, which requires {kill and labour. 

You ate to take notice, that although all hounds, will eagerly purſue, 
and Rant both the fox and the badger, yet there are ſome dogs more proper 
| 3 L nen IA E104 283 93249 0561 tar 
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| P , 
for this chaſe than others; thoſe are the terriers, ſpoken-of in fox-hunting, 
which ſee. wh 
\ _ The labour and ingenuity of badgers in making their burrows, is worth 
obſervation, When they earth, alcer they have entered a good depth for 
the clearing the earth our, one eth on hits back and another layeth earth 
on his belly z and fo taking his hinder feet in his mouth, draweth him out 
ef his burrow : and he having unladen hinſelſ of earch goeth to the ſame 
work again,, and this they do dil cheir chambers, or places cf retreat, are 
prvthed, | f | 1 
Thea they proceed to gather in their furniture, that is the matgrials.. 
far their couch, or lodging, as Hrat, leave , jnoſe, and the like, Which with 
their and head they wrap up ſo cloie tygether, that they will get to their 
Yyrrov's A pretty gocd bundle, Some burrows have icven or c!ght diſtinct 
Cuainders, | 3 


a 
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In doing this, you mull ſeek the earths, and burrows where he hes, and 
in « clear mobuſl, ine hight go and op all the burrows, except one or tw2, 
and therein place ſome ſacks fatencd with drawing ſirings, which may 
ſuut him in as ſoon as he{raineth the bag. 0 | 

Some uſe no more than to ſet a hovp in the mouth of the ſack, and ſo 
put it into the hole; and as ſoon as the badg & in the ſack and firaineth it, 
the ſack ſlippeth oft che hoop and ſecures him in it, where he lies trembling 
till he is taken, : | p | 
- Theſe ſacks or bags being thus ſer, caſt off the hounds, beating about 
all the woods, coppices, hedges and tufts, round about, being alarmed by 
the hounds, will toon betake themfe!s cs to their burrow z and obſerve that 
he who is placed to watch the ſacks, muſt ſtand cloſe and upon a clear 
wind: otherwiſe the badger will diſcover him, and will immediately fly 
ſome other way into his der 5 ö n 

But if the hounds can encounter him before he takes his ſanctuary, he 
will then ſtand at a bay like a boat, and make good ſport, vigorouſly biting 
and clawing the dogs. The general manner cf their fighing, is Iving on 
their backs, uſing both teeth and nails and by blowing up their ſkins de- 
fend themiclves againſt all bites of the dogs, and blows of the men upon 
their noſes, as aforetaid, And for the better preſervation of the dogs, it is 
good to put broad collers about their necks made of grey fkims. >; 
When the badger perceives the terriers to begin to yearn him in his 
burrow, he will ſtop the hole betwixt him and the terriers, and if they ſtill 
continue baying, he will remove his couch iuto another ckaniber, or part of 
the burrow, and ſo from one to anvcher, batricading the way befere them, 
a he retreats, until he can go no ſurcher, 

If you intend to dig che badger out of his burrow, you. muſt be provided 

with the fame tools as for digg vut a fox; and beſides you ſhould have 
a patl-of water to refreſh the cerriges, when they come out of the earth to 
take breath and cool theinſulves, = | | 

It will be alſo neceſſary to put ſome ſmall bells about the necks of gur 


terriers, which making a noiſe may cauſe the badger to bolt out. 
. q (S 3 6 | The 
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Is uſed for the digging out the badger, being troubleſome to be 
carried on men's backs may be brought in a cart. | 
In digging, you muſt conſider the ſituation of the ground, by which you 
may — — where the chief angles are; for elſe, inſtead of advancing the 
ou will hinder it. and i 
is order you may beſiege them in their holds, or caſtles, and may 
their platforms, parapets, caſemates, and work to them with mi nes 
and countermines, until you have overcome them. 8 | 
| ere are advantages which accrue by killing this animal, Their fleſ, 
blood, and greaſe, though they are not good food, yet are very uſeful för 
hyſicians and apothecaries, for oils, ointments, ſalves, and powders 
85 ſhortneſs of breath, the cough of the lungs, for the ſtone, ſrained 
finews, colt aches, &c. and the ſkin being well dreſſed, is very warm and 
good for antient people, who are troubled with paralytic diſtempers. 
BAG IN ancLinc. AtmEisfaid to bag, when one hair, (after it is 
twiſted) runs up more than any of the reſt, 
BAG 1N,FARRIERY, is when, in order to retrieve a horſe's loſt appe- 
tite they put an ounce of aſſa- fœtida, and as much powder of ſavin, into a 
bag, to be tied to the bitt, keeping him bridled for two hours, ſeveral times 
a day: as ſoon as the bag 1s taken off, he will fall to eating. The ſame 
bag will ſerve a long time. | e 
5 AT; a thing prepared to take, or bring fiſhes to. See ALLUziNnG 

"1H. 

There are three ſorts af baits for taking fiſh ; the natural ones, andthoſe 
generally are living, as worms of all kinds, eſpecially the red maggots, 
bobs, frogs, graſshoppers, bees, beetles, dores, butterflies, which are admi- 
Table for the chub, waſps, hornets, ſnaits, ſmall fiſh, &c, 

Next are the artificial baits, are of two forts : firſt ſuch as imitate the 
living baits, eſpecially flies for every month and ſeaſon of the year; nay, 
almoſt for every fiſh, ſo great is the variety of them, that frequent rh: 


* 


meadows and rivers, 

_ Theſe fites are made on the bodies of your hooks, the bodies of your 

flies being made of wool, and the wings of ſeveral ſorts of feathers, colout- 

ed to the life, reſemble thoſe you counterfeit : and with theſe draw your 

. hook gently on the top of the water, and generally againſt the ſtream, andy 

the fiſh will bite at them with greedineſs, See FLy-FisnincG, © 

The ſecond fort of artificial baits, are paſtes of ſeveral compoſitions, of 
which more in Article PasTz ; but for the preſent, we are to obſerve, 
concerning the red, or earth worm (for the taking of which, conſult that 
article) it is good baits for pikes at all times: beeps blood and cheeſe, 
are good bait, in April; the bobs, dried waſps, bees, are for May; brown 
flies for June z maggots, hornets, waſps, and bees, in Juhy; ſnails in Augu/t ; 

| 8 in September; corn, pramble berries, and ſeeds at the fall of 
2 your artificial paſtes, are for May, June, and July, and frogs for 

CE 1 

Concerning all your artificial flies, the dun fly will. do the latter 
end of February, if there be fair weather, for it is a time the air is warm, 
and that the fiſh begin to partake of the ſun's heat, ſo that inreaſon, you 
may expect they will bite freely, | "REIT 
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| 776. the wing of a buzzard* down, or of a 


with the ſeveral waters and weathers, enn 
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The little dun fy is proper for arch the ſtone, or May fly, for April; 
the red and yellow for ry; the black, dart, yellow and mooriſh fly for 9 


June; the waſp, and ſhe!!, and the cloudy, or brackiſh fly is for Aug.; 


dat generally fiſn more eagerly riſe at theſe thes at tis ſexfon, when moſt 
ſorts of flies refort to the water ſide. 

The beſt way to make theſe flies, is to get the living ones of the ſeveral 
kinds, thereby” to imitate nature, bork Ir hape, colour, or ſize, for the 5 
nearer the better. 

«Thoſe filk which bite the moſt freely at Ries are chubs, chevias troute, | b 
and ſalmon, 

To make the great dun fly; let the body be of black wool, and the 
wing! of the dun feather of a drate's tail. 

The little dun fy has his body made of dun wool, and his wing of the 
mail of a partridge. Theſe are for March. 

Phe body of the ſtone, or May fy, maſt be of black wool, but Wichert 
his wings and tait᷑ muſt be of a pale yeilau, with ſome ſilk of chat colour, 
and his wings muſt be of drake's down. This fly is for April, \ 

The red or ruddy fly, muſt have hi; body made of reddiſh wool of the 
mail of a mallard, and the red feathers of a capon's tail. This fly is for 
Mey. 

The yellow, or greeniſh- fly, muſt have his body made of black wool, 
with a yellow liſt on cither fide, and the wings of a red cock's mail, 1 

The moonth fly has his body.made of duſkiſh wool, and the wings of the 
blackiſh male of a drake, | 

The tawny fly muſt be made of a tawny wool, the wings made contrary 
one againſt the other, of the whitiſh mail of a white Theſe flies 
are for June. 13 

The waſp fly is made of black wool, expped about with yellow ſilk, 

's feathers, This fly is for 


The cloudy dark fly muſt be made after a different manner, formed on 
ſmall piece of cork, bound about with black wool and black ſilk, and w_ 
of the under mail of a mallard, with a black head. 

When you draw it on your hook, be ſure do it ſo that no pt of the hook 
be diſcerned. This is for Aug. | 

The rou _ the bodies of the flies are, and the more ſhining, the Wee 
they are eſteemed z and when you have got a ſet of good flies, they will 
ſerve you many years, if kept carefully: 

Take this for a rule, that the brighteit flies are for cloudy and dark wen- 
ther, and the dark flies, are for bright and clear weather, 

le may not be improper to lay down ſome directions here, for atifcial 
fly filling. Firſt, obſerve to have the u ind in your back, and in caſting off 
your line, be ſure the hy fall ſuſt to the water. 

For every fort of fly | Gas ſeverai-of the ſame, differing in colour, to ſuit" 3 


In flow rivera, or ftill places, caſt your line as far as you. can, and let it 
fink a little, then gently draw it back, andi let the fly float lei ſurely with the 
current: your line ſhould be as long again as yon rod, ono the river be 
very allow and elogged up 
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You muſt have a nimble hand, and quick eye, to ſtrike preſently ubon 
t he riſing of the fiſb, otherwiſe the fiſh will be apt to throw cut the hook, 
finding his miſtake. - | 
As to what concernslive baits, remember they are to be kept each ſort 
by themſelves, and to be fed with ſuch things as they are wont to eat 
- when at liberty. | | 
be red worm takes much delight in black fat earth; if you mix {ome 
ſennel chopped ſmall with it, they will improve very much, | 
Give them ſometimes a little ox or cow dung newly made; you may 
keep them in ſome box or ſamll bag. We 1 
ut red worms, as alſo all other forts of worms ſcour quickly, grow very 
tough and bright by putting them into a thin clout, graſed with freſh but: 
ter, or greaſe, before you put them into moſs, which is the beſt to keep 
them in; the moſs muſt firſt be waſhed clean, and the water ſqueezed out: 
and for 'the food you are to give them, drop a ſpoonful of cream into the 
moſs every three or four days, and remove the moſs every week, keeping 
it in a cool place. _ 7 
White great maggots are to be fed with ſheep's ſuet and beaſts liver cut 
ſmall. | 
Frogs and graſshoppers do well in wet moſs and long grafs, which muſt 
be moiſtened every night; cut off their legs and wings when you uſe 
them. a ; 
The bob, caddis-worm, and ſuch like, are to be preſerved with the 
. ame things where you take them, | 
Live flies muſt be uſed as you catch them. 17 
The waſp, hornet, and humble-hee ; may be dried in an oven, after the 
bread is drawn, but have a care of ſcorching them; then dip their heady 
in ſheep's blood, which muſt be dried on, and ſo keep them in a clean box, 
and they will continue good for a quarter of a year. | | 
Laſtly, as for compound paites, there are ſeveral forts ; which fee under 
Article Pas T; particularly a way of boiling beans, with which you 
* take great quantities of fiſn. "Ip | 
ake a neq; pot glazed on the inſide, and hoil ſome beans in it, ſuppoſe 
a quarter of Neck, with river water; after you have ſteeped them for ſe- 
ven or eight hours in ſome water that was almoſt warm, when they are 
near half boiled, put in three or four ounces gf honey, according to the 
quantity of the beans, and two or three grains of muſk; let them boil a 
little, and uſe them in this manner. | * 4 1151 
Seek out a clean place, where there are yo weeds, that the fiſh ma; ſec 
and take the beans at the bottom of the water. The place ſhould be two 
or three hundred paces, from their holes; according to the bigneſs thereof, 
throw in your beans at fiye or fix in the morning and evening, for the ſpace 
of ſeven or eight days, to the end you may draw the fith thicher z and 
three days before that on which you 49 to fiſn, bait them with the beans 
fore ordered, except that before you take them off the fire, you mix with 
them ſome of the - beſt aloes reduced into powder, about the quantity of 
two beans; give it a boil and then take it of. 
The fiſh that eat it, will void all they have in their bodies, and for 
three days after will faſt, and then will come to ſeek for food, in the ſans 
2 | | Waere 


BAT 


where they found the bait, therafore You mnſt be ready ar two or three in 

the afternoon to ſpread your nets; and when you have done fo, and 
thrown in eight or tea handfuls of beans, withdraw in order to return chi- 
ther again pretty late in the evening tor calling the net. See ALLURE 
PFisk To-BAIT, ANGLING and LEDGER BalT. | ee g. 
To BAIT, or BAT E, (in Falcontry) is when a hawk flutters with her 
wings either from perch. or fiſt, as il it were ſtriving to get away. ” 25 


„ BAIT 9 for iatoxicating foul, 0 af = 


There are ſeveral attiſicial baits for intoxicating of fowl, without taint- 
ing or hurcing their fleſh, ſome of which.are compoſed as followeth 2+ , 
Take a peck, or Jeter quantity, of Wheat, rye, harley, peas, or tates, 
to which put two cr three handfuls of nux vomica, and boil them in run- 
ning water until they are almoſt ready ta burſt, then take ĩt off the fire, and 
when they are cold ſtre them upon the land, where you deſiga to take 
the fowl, and ſuch as cat there vill immediately be intoxicated, and lie 
as if dead, ſo that you may take them up at pleaſure, provided you Ray not 
too long, for the dizzinels ill nut laitiong upon them, [therefore be near 
at kand. Tr + a 4:2! 503 To adrian 

As the greater ſort of land fowl, are thus taken, ſo you may take ſmall 
birds, only with this alteration, that iaftead of wheat, peas, or the like 
grain, you uſe hemp-ſced, rap-(ced, or canary-fecd, but above all maf- 
tard-lecd. ö * 

If you approve not of nux vomica, you may boil the ſaid grains or ſeeds 
in the lees of wine (che ſttonget the bettet) as you did in the running wa- 
ter, and apply them to uſe a3atorcfaic, and it ill work ſame effect, being 
etcemed more vwholeſoinc, having nothing of that poĩſonous nature in it; 
but in an hour or tw , the tumes will be perfectly wrought of. 

Inſtead of boiling the ſaid grains or ſeeds in the lees, you may ſteep 
them therein 3 but then they: will require a longer time befurg; they are” 
tuſhcjently ſwoln and tit for ute. + . 

Or inſtead of nux vomica, or. lees of wine, you may infuſe the ſaid 
grams, or ſeeds in the juice of hemlock, mix therein the ſeeds of heabane 
and poppy or either of them. Theſe muſt ſtand two or three days infuſing, 
hef. re they are fit to firew on the ground for uſe. 72 

Having Lewed you how to take land fow!, I ſhall give ſome inſtructions 
for the taking of water fowl, eſpecially at ſuch times as they range up and 
down, to ſeek cheir food on land: for .efiefting of which, t 


Take the leeds, leaves, aud roots of the herb called bellenge, and haw- 
ing cleanſed, them from all filth, put them into a eſſel of clean running 
water, and let them lie Neeping therein twenty-four hours at leaſt; then 
boil thein in che ſaid water until it is almoſt conſumed; take it at che fire, 
et it cool; then ſcatter ic in ſuch places here the fowl have their haunts; 
they will greedily eat it; ſo that they will become immediately 1atoxicat- 
ed, and lie 1a a trance as if dead; bat you muſt watch them, for the fumes. 

Wen * . | 3451 + hy what Ot FER 
ome add to this decoGion, - the powder of brimſtone bailed therein, 
which is vory effrctual. wa 1 5 er 27250 | i 
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For deſtroying of ctows,. kites, and fugh like miſchievous birds that are 
inurions' to W rens, aud parks for the filling coneys and lambs, as aiſo- 
— chickens; take the garbage or entrails of any fowl, or for want thereof ofa 
pig or rabbet; this garbage ſtecp in the lees of wine with nux vamica, 
and when it is well infuſed therein, put in ſuch places where thoſe hirds 
uſe to reſort, which muſt he very carly in the morning, or in the evening; 
and having a place prepared to lie c. ncealed in near at hand vou may take 
thoſe that are intoxicated by the eating. | 
Or inſtead of the garbage, you may take little pieces of flefh, and thruſt 
therein a ſmall piece of nux vomica, cloſing the place that it may not be 
diſcerned; and. ſcatter the ſaid pieces up and down where their haunts 
are, and it will have the ſame effect. 8 80 | | 
Having ſhewed how. to take fowl and birds by intoxicating: baits, T will 
give you a receipt how to recover them, that they may be made tame. 
Take a ſmall quantity of ſallad oil, more or leſs according to the big- 
neſs of the fowl or bird, and drop it down its throat; then chafe it's head 
with a little ſtrong whitewine vinegar, and it will toon be perfectly well. 
_ BALOTADES, are the leaps of a horſe between two pillars, or upon 
2 ſtraight line, made with juſtneſs of time, with the aids of the hands, and 
the calves of the legs; and that in ſuch manner, that when his fore-feet 
are in the ait, he ſhews nothing but the ſhoes of his hinder ſeet without 
king out. e USP e 
Thas, it is that the air, or mange, of balotades differs from eapriotes z 
the horſe yerks or ſtrikes out his hinder legs with all his force; keeping 
them near and even. Balotades differ-likewiſe from croupades'inthis, that 
in the former the horſe ſhews his ſhoes when he lifts, or raiſes his croup, 
but in croupades he draws: his hinder feet under him, l 
BALZANE. See WulrEroor. 75 6 
BANDOG, a dog for the houſe, bull, bear, Oc. which ſhould be cho- 
ſen with ſuch like properties and qualities, that he has a large and very big 
body, well ſet, a great head, ſharp fiery eyes, a wide black mouth, flat 
Jaws, with a fang on either fide, appearing lion like faced: his teeth even 
on both his Jaws and ſharp, a great hreaſt, hig legs and feet, ſhort tail; not 
too curſt, nor too gentle of diſpoſition, nor laviſh of his barking, no gadder, 
and laſtly, that he hath a good ſhrill voice for the terror of thieves, See 
Doo. But for the choice of them when young, ſce SME D's Mas- 
DIFF, | 42 
BANGEE EAR S, an imperfection in a horſe remedied in the follow-- 
ing manner: take his ears, and place them ſo as you would have them 
ſtand, and then with two little boards, three fingers broad, having two 
long ſtrings knit to them, bind the ears ſo faſt in the _ where they 
ſtand that they cannot ſtir; then behind the head at the root of the ear, 
you will ſee a great deal of empty, wrinkled ſkin, which you muſt pull up 
with your finger and thumb, and clip away with a ſharp pair of ſciffars 
cloſe by the head; then with a needle and ſilk, ſtitch the two outſides of 
the ſkiry together, and with green ointment heal up the fere ; which done, 
take away the ſplints that hold up the ears, and in a ſhort time you will 
find them * ſame poſition you placed them in. | | 
'- _  . BANQUET, is that ſmell part of te branch of the bridle that is * 
9 | 3 
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the eye, which Being rounded like a fmall rod, gathers ani joins the extfe- 
mitics of the bit to the branch, and that in ſuch a manner, that the ban- 
quet is not ſeen, but covered by the cap, or that part of the bitt that is 
next the branch, | 1 v2 940 
Banquet line, is an imaginary line, drawn by the bitt makers along the- 
banquet in forging the bitt, and prolonged upward and downwards'to 
adjuſt the deſigned force, or weakneſs of the branch in order to make it 
Riff or eaſy : for the branch will be hard and ſtrong, if the ſevil hole is on 
the outfide of the banquet line with reſpect to the neck; and the branch 
will be weak and eaſy, if the ſevil hole is on the inſide of the line, taking: 
the center from the neck. See Bxancu and SHOULD „S aft 
BAITING, is when a hawk flutters with her wings, either from perch 
or fiſt, as if it were ſtriving to get way. Q t Tad 
BANDS oy a SAD; are two pieces of flat iron, and-three-fingersi 
broad, nailed upon the bows of the ſaddle, on each fide, contrived to hold 
the bows in the ſituation that makes che form of the ſaddle. . = 
To put a bow in the band, is to nail down the two ends of each band} 


to each ſide of the bow. my 
Beſides theſe two great bands, the fore bow has a ſmall one, called the: 


"+ 


. : 


wither band, and a creſcent to keep up the wither arch. | 

The hinder bow has likewiſe a ſmall baad to ſtrengthen it. lu f 
To BAR a Vetx, or ftrike it, is an operation performed by a farrier 
upon the veins of a horſe's lege, and other parts of his body, with intent to 
ſtop the courſe, and leſſen the quantity of the malignant humours that 
prevail there, ? 1 | 

When the horſes have got traverſe mules, or kibed' heals, and rat tails, 

or arreſts in the hinder legs, the cure is to bar a vein. | 

In order to bar a vein, the farrier opens the ſkin above it, and aſter difc-- 

engaging it, and tying it above and below, he ſtrikes between the two 


ligatures. | 17 
"BARB. A horſe brought from Farbarye ſuch horſes are commonly of 
© a lender light ſize, and very cleanly ſhaped, and ſmall legs. | 
The Spani/b and Engli/s horſe are much better bodied;'and have larger: 
legs than the Harb, | 13440 £4117 | Nac. 
he Bagh is little inferior to the Arabian, Spaniſh, or Turiiſßʒ horſe z 
but he is accounted by our modern breeders tuo ſlender and lady like to 
breed on, and therefore in the north of England, at thisinſtant) they prefes: 
the Spaniſh and Twki/h horſe before him. e 212 e616 +3279) 
He is fo lazy and negligent in his walk, that he will ſtumble on carpet 
ground. His trot is like that of a cow, his gallop low, and with much eaſe 
to himſelf, But he is for the moſt part ſiiewy and nervous, excellently 
winded, and good for a courſe, if he be not ovetweighet. 
The mountain barbs are accounted the beſt, becauſe they are the ſtrong - 
eſt and largeſt ; they. belong to the A//arbes, who value themſelves; as: 
much as they are prized by any other nation; and therefore they will not: 
part with them to any perſons, except to the Prixce of the Band; who can 
command them for his own_uſe at any time, and at his pleaſure. 
But as for the other more ordinary ſorts, they are to be met with pretty 


common in the hands of ſeveral of our nobility and gentry. | 
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female. 6. ets Ag 


Which this fiſh is faid to dig and route With his noſe like a ſwine, 


tough cheeſe laid in ſteep for twenty-four hours in clarihed honey; with 


a ſtrong ſnatch, then ſtrike, and you will rarely fail, if you play him well 
* 4 3 ws ; i N 


B A R 
„ BARBARY FALCON, by ſome called the Pertere, falten, is a birds 


ſeldom found in any country, and is calted a paſſenget, as well as a ha g- 
Ele is ſomewhar leſſet than the tercelgenil-, and plumbed red under the 
wings, ſtrong armed, with long talons and firetchers. -- 

The Barbary falcon is adventurouſly bold, and you may fly her with, the 
haggard all May and Fun. They are hawks very ſlack in mewing at firſt ; 
but when once they begin, they mew their feathers very faſt. 

Fhey are called Barbar) faicons, . becauſe they make their palſage 
through that country, and Tunis, where they art more frequently taken 
than at any other placde. rd ant 5. | 

”BARBED, implies beared like a fh hock. | | 

BARBEL, is 1 called, on account of the bath or beard, thet is under 
his noſe or chaps, and is a leather-mouthed- id:; and though be fcldem 
breaks his hold when hooked : yet if he provesto be a large one, he often 
breaks both rod and line, The male is efteemed much better than the 


They ſwim together in great ſuoals, and ate at their work in Auris, at 
which time they ſpawn, but come toon in feator : the places vbhither 
they chiefly reſort, are ſuch as are weedy and gravelly ribvg grounds, in 


In the ſummer he frequents the ſtropgeſt, ſwifteſt currents of the water, 

as deep bridges, wairs, &c, and is apt to ſettle himſelf amongſt the piles, hol- 
low places, and moſs or weeds; and will remain there unmoveable, but in 
the winter he retires into deep waters, and helps the ſemale to make a hole 
in the ſands ta hide her ſpawn in, to "hinder its being devoured by other 
fiſh, This fiſh is of good taſte and ſhape, eſpecially his palate is curiouly 
ſhaped : it is a very curious end cunning fiſt, for if his baits be not#ſweet, 
clean, and well {coured, and kept in ſweet moſs, he will not bite; but 
well ordered and curiouſly kept he will bite with great carneſtneſs. 
The beſt baitfor him is the ſpawn of a ſalmon, trout, or any other fiſh, 
and if you would have good ſport with him, bait the places where you in- 
tend to ſiſh wich it a night or two before, or with large wornis cut in pieces, 
and the earlier in the morning, or the later in the evening that you fh. 
the better it will be, | | 

Alſo the lob worm is a very good bait : but you muſt be ſure to cover 
the hook all over with the bait. | | 8 

Green gentles are alſo a, very good bait : and ſo like wiſe are baits of 


which if you bait the ground, you can hardly miſs zuting them if there be 
any. my | | | 

© Your rod and line muſt be both long and ſtrong, with a running plum- 
met on the line, and let a little bit of lead be placed a foot or more above 
the hook, to keep the bullet from ſalling on it; ſo the worm will be at 
the bottom where they always bite, and when the fiſh takes the bait, your 
plummet will lic, and not choak him ; and by the bending of the rad uu 
may know when he bites, as al ſo with your hand you may feel him make 


A and 
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BAR 
and leave him: but in ſhort, if you manage him not dextrouſly he will 


bredk your line. RP . ; 
The bet time of fiſhing, is about nine in the morning, and the 


time for it is the latter end of May, June, July, and the beginning of 


Al, . Y . 0 
Ban Es, are knots of ſuperfluous fleſh, that up on the chan- 
nels of a horſe's mouth: that is the interval that ſeparates the bars, and 


lies under the tongue. : | e | 
Though it ſeems to be a mere trifle, theſe, however, will hinder ahorſe 


from drinking as uſual; and if he does not drink freely, he eats the leſs, 
and languiſhes from day to day, perhaps, without any one's taking notice 

of it. | | AS | 
' BARKING, this fox-hunter's call the noiſe made by a fox in the time 
of clicketing... | | | | 

BARDELLE, is a ſaddle made in the form of a great ſadgle,; but only 
of cloth ſtuffed with firaw, and tied tight down, without Either leather, 
wocd, or iron; they are uot uſed in France, but in Italy, they trot their 
colts with ſuch ſaddles, and thoſe who ride them, are called 'Cavelcagorrs 
or Scoar ne. 9 0 ſl | | | 

BARNACLES, horſe twitchers, or brakes; theſe are things which far- 
riers uſe to put upon horſe's noſes, when they will not ſtand quietly to be 
ſhod, blooded, or dreſſed of any fore : ſome call them pinchers, but then 
ehey are ſu termed to diſtinguiſh them from the foregoing, ſince theſe have 
handles, whereas the cthers are bound to the noſe with a lace or cord 
Indeed there is a third ſort, though differing very little from the firſt, 
This ſort is held together at the top by a ring ;ncloling the buttons, firſt 
having the top buttons held by an iron pin rivetted through them, but the 
meancſt ſort of all, is that which we called roller barnacles, or wood twit- 
chers, being only two rollers of wood bound together, with the horſe's 
_ 8 them, and fer want of better, they ſerve inſtead of iron 

ranches. 

BARS or a Hoxszs MovyTuy are the ridge or higheft parts of that 
place of the gum that never bears any teeth, ard is fituated between the 
grinders, and the tuſhes, on each fide of the mouth: ſothat part of the 
gum which hes under, and at the fide of the bars retains the name of 

uns, | 
The bars are that part of the moutl upon which the bitt ſhould reſt and 
have it's wa for though a lingle cannon bears upon his tongue, the bars 
are ſo ſenſible and tender, that they feel the effect of it through the thick- 
neſs of the tongue. . 

Theſe bars thould be ſharp ridged, and lean; ſince all the ſubjection a 
horſe tuffers, proceeds from thoſe parts; for if they have not theſe qualities, 
they will be very little, or not at all ſenſible, ſo that the horle caa never 
have a good mouth: for if they be flat, round and inſenſible, the bitt will 
not work it's effect, and conſequently ſuch a horſe can be no better govern- 
ed by the bridle than if one took hold of his tail. 3 
f A horſe 1 ſaid to fall foul of the bar, when in the ſtable he entangles his 

egs upon the ition bar, that is put to ſeparate two horſes, and keep 
them — — one another. : hd GY N 5 
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By the uſe oft 


lights: and the other third part muſt have long poles to beat the buſhes 


may be knocked down very eaſiy: and thus you may find good diverſion 


long pole, to beat down the birds as they fit at tooſt; they being ſurptized 


ing to ſome bank, and there hold her in the ſun, till ſhe has endued her 

gorge, taking off her hood that ſhe may prune-and pick herſelf: having fo 
done, hood her again, ſet her near the baſon and taking off her hood; let 
her bathe again, as long as ſhe pleaſes; after ſhe has done, take her up, 


Barbs and vigorous ticklith horſes, are apt to fall foul of the rein and 
when they do, they ſtruggle and fling, and wound themſelves in the hocks 
and tliighs, andthe legs, and are in danger of laming themſelves; uulefs you 
ſpeedily cut the cord that keeps up the end of the bar, and to ſuffer that 
end to fall to the ground. 


BAT FOWLING; is a night exerciſe, and takes all forts of birds; both 
* and fmal!, that rooſt net only on the ground, but on ſhruhs, buſfies, 

aw-thorn trees; and the like places, and is therefore proper for woody, 
rough and buſhy places. 5 yy 
he depth of the winter is the beſt feaſon for this ſport; and the darker 
the night, and the colder the weather, ſo much the better. 

As to the manner of bat fowling, it may be performed either with .nets, 
or without, juſt as you pleaſe. | 

If it be without nets, and ſuppoſing the company to be twelve or fifteeng 

one third part of the number ſhould carry poles, to which ſhould be bound 
at the top little bundles of dry wiſps of hay, or ſtraw; (or inſtead of them, 
pieces of links, or hurds dipt in pitch; roſin, or the like that will blaze) 
another third part are to attend upon thoſe fires, with long poles; rough 
and buſhy at the upper ends, to knock down the birds that ly about the 


and other places, to cauſe the birds to fly about the lights, which they will 
do, being as it were amazed, and will not depart from them, ſo that the 
for dark nights. 9 
One of the company ſhould al ſo carry a candle and lanthorn, that if all 
the lights ſhould happen to be extinguiſhed, they may be lighted again; 
but you muſt be fure to obſerve the greateſt ſilence poſſible, eſpecially till 
the lights are kindled, % 

BAT FOWLING wrrTn Ners is performed as follow; let two of 
three perſons carry lanthorns and lighted candles, extended in one hand 
{ſuch as are uſed in Low Belling, which fee) and in the other hand fmall 
acts, ſomething like a racket, but leſs, which muſt be fixed at the end of a 
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at the great blazing light will fit ſtil] till they are knocked down. 

A croſs- bow is very uſeful in this ſport to ſhoot them as they ſit. 

BATHING a FALC0N, is when weaned from her ramaged fooleries, 
being alſo hired, rewarded, and thoroughly reclaimed, ſhe is offered fome 
water to bathe herſelf in, in a baſon where ſhe may ſtand up to her thighs ; 
for doing this you muſt chuſe a temperate clear day, When you have thus 
hired the hawk, and rewarded her with warm meat, carry her in the morn- 
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let her pick herſelf as before, and then feed her; but if ſhe does not like 
to bathe herſelf in the baſon, then ſhew her ſome ſmall river or brook for 


that purpoſe, | | i 
N bathing, the will gain frengrh and ſharp appetite, 
\s 2 
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that have red or white manes. 
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BAW a 
and fo grow bold; bat give her no waſhed meat on thoſe days that ſhe 


bathes. | : 185 2 CO 
BATTLE ROYAL,(in cock-fighting] a fight between three, five, or 
ſeven cocks all engaged together, ſo that the cock which ſtands longeſt 
e day. wo F 
BE 2 AnGL1NGyis a knot in a hair or link of a line, occaſioned 
often by the twiſting of an eel, and if not tectiſied in time the line will 
break in that place. 12555 Re” ; F 
BAWREL, is a hawk, for largeneſs and ſhape, ſomewhat like a lannier, 
but hath a longer body and tail; ſhe is graxally a faſt goer aforehead, 
and a good field hawk, and in incloſures will kill a pheaſant, but being a 


long winded hawk is unfit for coverts. 


Fo BAV, to bark as a dog does; among hunt ſmen deer are ſaid to bay, 


when after they have been hard run they turn head againſt the hounds. 
BAY cor oon. A bay horſe is what we commonly call red, inelin- 
ing to a cheſnut. ab TIT 
This colour varies ſeveral ways; it is a dark bay, or a light bay accord- 
ing as it is more orlefs deep: and we have likewiſe _ bays, , 


All bay horſes have black manes, which diſtinguiſn from the forrel,, 
BAYARD, a bay horſe, | 


BEAGLES, hunting dogs, of which: there are ſeveral {otts; bis. che 
ſouthern beagle which is ſomething leſs than the deep mouthed hound, 
and ſomething thicker and ſhorter. 


- The fleet northern, or cat beagle, which is ſmaller, and of a Canes ſhape 


than the ſouthern beagle, and is a hard runner. | FS by bet 
. Theſe two beagles by croſſing the ſtrains, breed an excellent ſort, 
which are great killers, | nn. 
There is alſo a very ſmall fort of beagles, not bigger than z lady's lap 
dog, which make pretty diverſion in hunting the. coney z and alſo the 
ſmall hare, if the weather be dry; but by reafon- of their ſmallneſs this 
ſort is not ſerviceable, | 2 . 
BEAK, the nib; or bill, of a bird in ſalconxy, the upper part of a hawk's 
dill that is crooked. 8 41.4 $8 
BEAK NG, [in cockfighting} the fighting. of thoſe birds with their bills, 
or —_ with the bill, and ſtriking with the heels. e of | 
BEAM, (in the head of a deer) is that part which bears the antlers, 
royal, and tops, and the little ſtreaks therein called cutters; | 
BEAM FEATHERS, are the long feathers in a hawk's wing. 
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Of the nature and properties of B E A R, and after wvhat manner Guatted... 
There are two ſorts of bears, a greater and a leſſer; the laſt is more apt | 


to climb trees than the other | h 
Bears are bred in many countries; in the Helvetian Alpine region ion, they 

are ſo ſtrong and courageous, that they can tear to ar. both axen = 

_— for which cauſe the inhabitants are ſtudiouſly laboriousin the taking 


A bear is of a moft venerous and luſtful diſpoſition; for day and night 


ade * 
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B A W 


the females with moſt ardent inflaming deſires, do provoke the malcs to 
copulation, and for this cauſe at that time they are moſt herce and angry. 
The time cf their copulation is in the begitfning of winter, and the 
manner of it is the to a man's; the male moveth himſelf up-n the belly ot 
the female, which lieth flat cn her back, and they embrace one another 
with their fore-feer; they remain a very long time in hat act. 
They are naturally very cruel and miſchievous unto all tame beaſts, 
4 and very ſtrong in all parts of their body but their head, where a ſmall 
WW. blow will kill them. 5. | eee 
= They go to mate in the beginning cf the winter, ſome ſooner, ſome la- 
its 1 ter, according to their reſt and feeding; and their heat laſteth not more 
3% than fifteen days. | ER, OE, Ls 
| 0 When the ſhe- bear perceiveth herſelf wjth whelp, ſbe withdraws her- 
| 
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felf into ſome cave or hollow rock, and thete remains till he brings ferth her 

When they enter into their den, they convey themſelves backwatd; that 
ſo they may put out their footſteps from the fight of the bunters. 

The nature of all of them is to avoid cold, and therefore in the winter 
time they hide themſelves, chuſing rather to ſuſſer famine than cold, lying 
for three or four months together, and never ſee the light; whereby, in a 
manner their guts are clung, together; and coming forth, are ſo dazzled by 
long darknefs, being in the light again, that they ſtagger and reel to and 
fro: and then by a ſecret inſtind they remedy the Keighaneſs of their 
— by eating an herb, called Arum; in Engliſh Wake-robin, or Calvee- 

foot; by the acidity whereof their guts are enlarged : and being recover- 
ed, they remain more fierce and cruel than at other times, while their | 
young are with them. „ ade: ov RA 

They are whelped moſt commonly in March; fometimes two, and not 
above five in number: the moſt part of them are dead one whole day after 

| | 5 they are whelped, but the ſhe beat ſo licks them and warms them with 
| 
| 
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her breath, and hugs them in her boſom, that ſhe quickly revives them, | 
As ſoon as the dam perceiveth her cubs to grow ſttong, ſhe ſuckleth 
them no longer, by reaſon of their curſineſs; as they will bite her if they 
cannot get ſuck enough. wo . aon Nan 
Aﬀeer this ſhe preyeth abroad vpon any thing the can meet with, which 
1 ſhe eats and caſts up to her young ones; ſo feeds them till they can prey 
_ | 1/8 themſelves. They will climb a tree for the fruit. 
1 If they be hunted they will follow a man, but not run at him unleſs - 
14 | they are wounded. HE 
They are very ſtrong in their paws; they will ſp hug a man, or dog, 
till they kave broke his back, or ſqueezed the guts out of his belly: with 
a lingle paw they will pull a luſty dog to their tearing and devouring 
mouth, 
They bite ſo very ſeverely, that they will bite- a man's head to the 
brains: as for an arm or a leg they will cruſh it, as a dog does a ſlender 
bone of mutton. | | 
When they are hunted, they are ſo heavy that they make no ſpeed, and 
are always in fight of the dogs: they ſtand not at bay 2s the boar, but fy 
wallowing; but if rhe hounds flick in, they will fight valiantly in their 
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bun defence; ſometimes they will ſtand up ſtraight on their hinder feet, 
which you may take as a fign of fear and cowardice, for they fight ſtouteſt 
and ſtrongeſt on all four: * | 
They have an excellent ſcent, and will fmell farther than any other 
beaſt; except à boar. ; | 
They may be hunted with hounds, maſtiffs, or grey hounds; and they 
are chaſed and killed with bows, boar-ſpears; darts; and fwords: fo are 
they alſo taken in ſnares, caves, pits, and with other engines. 4969 
They naturally abide in great mountains: but when it ſows; or is hard 
weather; then they deſcend into vallies, and forreſts for 2 | 
They caſt their leſſes ſometimes in round eroteys, and ſometimes flat, 
like a bullock; according to theit feeding: _ 3 * 
| They go ſometimes a gallop, and at other times an amble ; but they go 
moſt at eaſe when they wallow, _ £91 2 
When they come from their feeding, they beat commonly the kigh” 
ways and beaten paths; and whetefoever they go out of the high ways, 
there you may be ſure they are gone to their dens: for they uſe no doub- 
ling nor ſubtilities. 8 A 43% 
They tumble and wallow in water and mire, as a ſwine, and they feed 
like a dog: ſome fay their fleſh is very good food. KEPT 
The beft way of finding the boar is with a lea hound ; and yet he 
who is without one, may trail after a bear as we do after a buck or toe 
and you may lodge and hunt them as you do a bucks xk E 
For the more ſpeedy execution, mingie maſtiffs among the hotnds z for 
they will pinch the bear, and fo provoke het to anger; until at laſt they 
bring her to the bay, or elſe drive her out of the plain into the covert, 
ndt letting her be at reſt till ſhe fights in her own defence: WH 
BEARD IN AxcLtxG; is that part of the hook which is 4 little above 
the point; and projecting out, to hinder the fiſh from flipping off the hook. 
BEARD; oz UNDER DRAAD, 0x chuck or a Hens t, ds that gart 
vnderneath the lower mandible on the outſide, and above the chin, which 
We bears the curb of the bridle, It is alſo called the chuck. See CRE and 


Gertz. 


BEAD oy 4 Honse, ſhould neither be too high raiſed; nor too flat, 
fo that the curb may reſt in ic's right place, "For pv 
It ſhouid have bur little fleſh upon it, and be almoſt nothing but fl in, 
and bone, without any kind of cliops; hardneſs or ſwelling. 
High BEARING Cocx, one larger tian the cock he nights with. 
| BEASTS or Tue Cusce, are five; the bucky the doe, the folk 
toe, and the martin, * g De 
BEASTS or ru FoxesT; are the hart, the hind; the hare; the 
boar; and the wolf. 5 FE * 
© BEASTS and FowLs or twe Wanze, are the hare, the coney, 
the pheafanty and the parcridgr; x] mant; | 
BEARING CLAWS: the foremoſt toes of a cock are fo called by 
cos lighters, which if they be hurt or gravelled he cannot fight: | 
Te BEAT, (with hunters) a term uſed of a ſtag which runs fiſt one 
way and then another, Who is then (aid to beat up and dawn: alto. the 
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. B E A 
noiſe made by-coniex in rutting.time, which, is called beating, on taps 


1 
: BRAT: uron THR Hav. Ses Chack. *. 

BEAT, to beat the duſt or powder, is ſaid of a horſe that at each time 
or motion, does not take in gtound or way enough with his, farelegs. 

A horſe: beats the duſt at tema: a ttrra, when: lie does not lmbrace, or. 
take in ground enough: with, his ſhauigers,, and males all his tunes and 
motions too ſhort, if he made them in one place. | 

He beats the duſt at curveta, when he does them too precipitately, and 
too o. „ 

He beats upon a walk, when he walks too ſhart, and makes but little 

> Whether, in ſtrai ght lines, rounds or paſſagings. | 

FAVER, this animal differs not much from 4 otter,. exCEFRINg his 
tail, being of a colour ſomewhat yellow, interſperſed. with. aſh. , There 
are gtaat numbers of tliem in Virginia, New-England, New-York, and thoſe. 
:.and the river Zity in Hales, was once famous for this animal. | 
They are an amphibious animal like the otter, living both on land, and 
in water; both freſh,and ſalt; keeping in-the.laſt in the day, and on the 
firſt in the night: but without water they cannot live ; for they participate 
nl of the nature of fih, which may be gathered from their tail, and 
Whey are much about the bigneſs. of mungrel curs; their forefeet are 
like thoſe: of a dog; and their hinder like thoſe of a goole, having a web to 
aſſiſt them in ſwimming; they have a ſhort head, a flat hairy. fnout, ſmall 
round: ears, very long teeth : and; the under teeth ſtanding out beyond their 
lips, about the breadth: of three fingers, and the upper about that af half. a. 
finger, being very broad, crooked, ſtrong, and ſharp, fet deep in their 
mouths ; being their only weapon to defend themſelves againſt other ani 
mals, ancł take fiſh, as it were ypon-hooks ; and with theſe they will ſoon 
cut aſundor a ttee as thigk- aa. man's tl. igh: the tail is without hair, and, 
covered over with a ſkin libæ the ſcales of a fiſh, about half a foot long, 
and ſix fingers broad. 


. BEAVER-HUNTING. 


The common urthod, of hunting them is thus: their caves, or places, 
of abgde,. being found, in which are ſeveral chambers, or places of retreat, 
by the water-ſide, built one over another for them to aſcend ot deſcend, 
according as the water riſes or falls; and the building of them is admirable. 
to behold; being, made with ſticks and plaiſtered with dirt, very artificially, 
in form of a beehive; but for largeneſs, as big as a moderate ſized, oven. 

« Vheſecaves heing found, you; mnſt make a breaeh therein, and put a 
little dog in it; which when the beaver perceives, he inſtantly makes to 
the end of his cave, and there defends himſelf with his teeth-till all his 
building is razed ordemoliſhed,.and he is expoſed to his enemies, who. kill 
him wich proper inſtruments. The dogs uſed for killing them are ſuch as 
far. chalatteerr | 

- The beaver cannot dive long under water, but muſt put up his head for 
breath; which being ſeen by thoſe that are hunting them, they kill ro 
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with gun or, of ſpears; ſuch a: are uſed for killing the otter. . » 

They are RY or their ſkins and cods, which are of a high price ? thofs 

Nins are Belt that are blackeſt. 

One who dwelt in Virginia, gives the following account of chem. That 

they dwell, or inlädit, in low, moot boggy flares; through winch runs 

a rill of * and this rill at ſome convenient place, they ſtop, by 
makyn dam actofs it; And by this dam (which is made ertificially wit 

Eart 4 RitksY they make theif caves; and to which belong commonly 

two or three hundred beavers, reſembling as it were 2 town. 

| " this dabei is at” any time broken by any td take them or - otherwiſe be- 

— op] (ths water unt WAS ckief feltize) they immediately 

* 

Thad th that by obſervation che hay ve a a chief,” over them; who takes 2 

thereof: 4 N dhe ref "reſt ate vety plervant fo him when he has afſembled t em 

togethdr, chick he docs by: Sping his tall in the Waker; and fo — 
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BED and 
twiſted” kindly; ſo that the” Wake is egtdlly round in Al 58 
ſubſtan de bf the bödy of an artificih! fly. Eels are > R's 88 det ; when they 
get intothe 1 70 of mud id large quuntities. 8 
BED or Syxaxzgs; 4 name hunters give 22 PRES of young 60853 
al 4 ro ds = td bed, when the 16dBe8 in a 
BELLING W 10 (Wich Eugters) the noiſe made — art inroefing 
ELLOWING, time; 
ELLY & thek belles, 7 wlLhothed; x well thick ffan dd horſe ; that 
" 7 orte that pes large, long; and wen made fibs; of ſack 4s are neither 
8 narrow or too fat ; thetlce mey 12 
2 Sucha orie Kas 06 body, he is lun fliiked} that i is nis ribs 118 too 
row, or fort, and tlie Akt turns up? which makes his body look dank 
lee, like a gre qünd. 
7 NE His Ae is ee 5 called i — Fre ; ant 7 which 
gener Akin g: is a fine ſoft of tende ho do, Ni fr for eravelling 
| 85 ge ehe feed vey, hetrtily, vey 
Versie af coscf-hörfes that are not well bodied; allehat are narrow 
or thin” ted, and ſce to have the hide ot (Rin of their flanks ſtitch 
ma OY thi "ribs but a hunter Is nôt the worfe liked for being Fight belticd : 
bt the conta) be g pfefetred 50a tliicker flanked Borte provided he 
ie wn —— ded, of god mettle light and a great eater. te 
— NSA „ grevoüs ain in ehe belly of an horſe, 
EE, ' * * |} bohds the chöhc, proceeding either from 
can phe 5 pülſe, w wel Ws on che grö Ay or raw; undried peas, 
bens, br 0 or Alle fe e "Harp, ed düst infammatione, or 
Nltthes' of gtbls matter, i, got between the great gut and paaicle : che 
gls TP cw Late. is much Walon fag, great grbaning; Sr. 
15 6 take cht horte, by firit ih your hand with fallad 
at, and thruft ling it. into his Fundament, and pül ing out as muth dung 72 
ca be read} and”; erde to give him à clytter of water ze tale 
mixed” td eitker, aud then ge bim e <0 drink the *poiiderof worineood znd 
crtiratit; brei in 4 cube of males, 8 
D 2 £ br. 
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BEVY, or Roz-Bucxs, (with 3 a herd or company of thoſe 
beafts, |; | 5 
BEVY, or Qvairs, (with Fowlers) is a term uſed for a brood, or 
flock of young quails. i , | 
BEWIITS (ia Falcontry) pieces of leather, to which a hawk's bells are 
faſtened, and buttoned to his legs. END | 
- BILLITTING, (among hunters) the ordure, or dung of a fox. 
» - BINDING, (in Falconry) a term uſed in tiring z or when à hawk ſeizes 
his prey. 
28 HR b Birds are either land-fowl, or water-fowl. Thoſe that are 
brought up in cages, require that ſome care ſhould be taken of them when 
they happen to be hurt, or fall ſick ; for which the following remedies may 
be uſed, as there is occaſion. | 
For thoſe that are hurt, gently pull off ge feathers from the place, or 
you may cut them ; and ſpreading a villa na plaiſter upon ſoit leather, 
apply it thereto. : | 
Io bring birds to an appetite, take rhubarb, agaric, aloes, ſaffron, cin- 
namon, aniſe, and ſugar-candy, of each a drachm; beat all theſe ingre- 
dients together, and reduce them into a powder; and give them as much 
of this powder as will lie upon a filver penny, in a pellet, at night : and 
this will make them caſt much. | 7 
To purge birds, and bring them to a ſtomach, give them two pills of 
the old liquid conſerve of provence roſes, of about the bigneſs of a ſmall 
Fewye proceed next to the ways how to take birds that are at large: there 
is a way of intoxicating and catching them with your hands; in order to 
which, take ſome lees of wine, and hemlock juice, and having tempered 
them together, let ſome wheat, for the ſpace of one night, be ſteeped 
therein; then throwing the ſame into a place where the birds reſort to 
feed, when they have eaten thereof, they will drop down. | 
HI There are various ways of taking birds ; one of which is in the night, 
with alow-bell, hand-net, and light; a ſport uſed in plain, aud champagne 
countries; alſo in ſtubble fields, eſpecially that of wheat, from the mid- 
dle of October to the end of March; and that after this manner. 
At night, when the air is mild, and the moon does not ſhine, take your 
low- bell, which mutt be of a deep and hollow ſound, of ſuch a reaſonable 
ſize that a man may carry it conveniently with one hand ; and which does 
toll juſt as a ſheep's while it feeds: you muſt alſo have a box, much like 
a large lanthorn, and about a foot and a half ſquare, big enough for two or 
three great lights to be ſet in it, and let the box be lined with tin, and 
one fide open, to caſt forth the light; fix this box to your breaſt to 
before you, and the light will caſt a great diſtance before you, very — 1 
whereby you may ſee any thing that is on the ground, within the compats 
of the light, and conſequently the birds that rooſt on the ground. 
As far the taking them, have two men with you, one on each ſide; but 
2 little after you to the end they may not be within the reflection of the 
light that the lanthorn or box caſts forth; and each of them muſt be pro- 
vided with an hand-net of about three or fout foot ſquare, which mult be 
fixt to a long flick, to carry in their hands; ſo that when either 2 
* ah 3b | | Ws REL ces 
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ſees any bird on his fide, he muſt lay his net over them, and to take them 
up make as little noiſe as poſſible; and they muſt not be over haſty in run- 
ning to take them up; but let him that carries the light and low-hell, be 
the foremoſt, for fear of raifing others, which their coming into the limits 
of light may occaſion ; for all is dark, except where the light caſts its re- 
flection | : N : 
'Tis to be obſerved, that the ſound of the low-bell cauſes the birds to 
lie cloſe, and not dare to ſtir, while you put your nets over them; and the 
light is ſo ternible to them, that it amazes them: and ſor caution, you 
mult uſe all imaginable ſilence, for fear of raiſing them. | 2 
If you would practiſe this ſort of ſport by yourſelf, then carry the low- 
bell in one hand, as before directed, and in the other a hand-net, about 
two foot broad, and three foct long, with an handle to iti; which is to lay 
upon them as you ſpy them. Some like this way better than the former, 
If you take à companion, you may have a fowling-piece, to the end that 
if you eſpy a hare, the better way is to ſhoot it; for it is hazardous to 
take it with a net, a a 
Some there are, who inſtead of fixing the light to their breaſt, as afore- 
faid, tie the low- bell to ther girdle. by a ftring which hangs to their knees, 
and their motion cauſes the bell to ſtrike ; then they carry the light in their 


1 af hand, extending the arm before them; but rhe lanthorn, or box, muſt not 


be ſo large as that which you fix to your breaſt, ; 

Another way of taking ſmall birds, is by bat-fowling, the ſame being 
likewiſe a night-exerciſe z by which you may take all ſorts of birds, both 
great and ſmall, that rooſt not only an the ground but cn ſhrubs, buſhes, ' 
hawthorn trees, and the like places, , | ; 

The depth of the winter is the beſt ſeaſon for this ſport z and the darker 
the night, and colder the weathet, ſo much the better. See Bare: 
LING. 0 

Some fake great and ſmall fowl by night, in champagne countries, with 


long tramel-net, which is much like the net uſed for the low-bell, both _ 


for ſhape, bigne is, and meſh. This net is to be ſpread upon the 1 * 
and let the nether or further end chereof, being phumbed with ſmall plum- 


| mets of lead, lie cloſe on the ground; and then bearing up the former end 


by the ſtrength of men, at the two foremoſt ends only, trail it along the 
ground; not ſuffering that end which is born up, to come near it, by at 
leaſt a yard, ae | > 
Then at each end of the net muſt be carried great blazing lights of fire, 
ſuch as have been ſpoken on before; and by the lights men muſt, with 
long poles, raiſe up the birds as they go, and they riſe under the nets, to 
tace them: and you may in this manner go over a corn-held, or other 
cnampain ground, which wiil yield both pleaſure and profit. 2 oa 
IR DLIIME, Ruff prepared after different ways; the common method 
15 to pee! a good quantity of holly bark about midfummer, fill a veſſel with 
it. put ſp ing water to it, boil it elll the grey and white bark ariſe from” 
the grien, nich will require twelve Hours boiling z then take it off the 
tre, drain the vit er well from it, ſeparate the barks, lay the green bark on 


the grown in tome cool cellar, covered with any green rank weeds ſuch as 


deck-thiſtle, hemlock, &c. to a good thicknets; let it lie fo fourteen 
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nut oil, an ounce to a pound of. li 
an ounce of turpentine, which qualifes 
- Great quantities of bird-lime are bf 

be made of ſebeſtens, becauſe we ſometimes find the 

ſubject to froſt, impati 
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IRDLIME. 
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a 
7 and that none of the bark he 
| waſh it well in ſome running ſtream, 33 long as you 
ut e it: when put it into an earthen pot to ferment, 
cum it for our or ve days, as often as any th 


omes change 


ect mucilege ; then pound it well 


ill not 
land fro ty Wa. 
ſaid the bark of our lantona, or way-faring 


en of lime z having ſo done, put them up 


ing 


or f hing riſe when no more 
it into a freſh earthen veſſel, and preſerve it for uſe in this 
ner. Take what quantity you think fit, put it in an earthen piphin, 
ons or goole greaſe to it, well clarified, or oil of 
rporate them on a gentle fire, and ſlir it con- 

and _—_ is finiſhed.” of : he 
To prevent froſt: take a quarter of as much oil of petroleum ag you do 
n congeal it: the 1a/tans make chein of the 
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any other ſmall 3 and no water will take away the ſtrength thereof. 


This fort of Hme is beſt, cfpteralty for fnipes and feldfares. 


Of taking ſmall Bras which nf hedges and buſhes, with linme-toigs. n 


The great lime baſh is beſt for this uſe, which you muſt take after this 
manner : cut down che main branch or bough of #ny buſhy tree, whoſe 
branch and twigs are Jong, thick, ſmooth, and ſtraight, without either 

icks or knots, of which the willow or birch tree ire the beſt; vhen you 
* piekt it and trimmed it from all ſuperfluities, making the twigs near 
and clean, then take the beſt birdime, well mixed and wrought together 
with gooſe greaſe which being warmed, lime every twig therewith within 
four fingers of the bottom. | 

The body from whence the branches have their riſe muſt be untoached 
with lime. | ; \ 4 

Be ſure you do not daub your twigs with too much lime, for that wilt 
give diſtaſte to the birds, yet let none want its propurtiof, or have any patt 
left bare which 2 to be touched: for as too much will deter them from 
coming, fo too little will not hold then when they are there. Having ſo 
done place your byſh in fome qui ckſet or dead hedge near unto towns ends 
back yards. old houfes, or the like; for theſe are the tefort of ſmall birds 
in the ſpring time; in the ſummer and harveRt, in Feen buſhes, or white 
thorn trees, quickſet aedges near corn fields, ſruſt trees, flax aud hemp 
lands; and in the winter about houſes, hovels, barns, ſtacks, or thoſe places 
where ſtand ricks of corn, or ſcattered chaff, Sc. i . 

As near as can to any of theſe haunts plaut your lime buſh, and 
place yourfelf alſo at a convenient diftance undifcovered, — with 
your mouth ſeveral notes of birds, which you muſt learn by fre uent᷑ pra 
ice, walking the fields for that purpoſe very often, obſerving the” variety of 
ſeveral birds ſounds, efpecially fuch as they call one another b. 

Some have been fo expert herein, chat they could imitate the notes of 
twenty ſeveral ſorts of birds at Jeaft, by which they have caught den Bachs 
8 one that was ignorant therein. | ng oth _ 

It you cannot attain it by your induſtry, you-muft bey à good bird-call, 
of which there are ſeveral ates: and eaſy bo bo made 1 
of horn, ſome of cane, and the like. 25 3 

Having learnt firſt how to ufe this calf, you ſhould fic and call the bird 


: auto you, and as any of them light on your buſh, ſtep not out unto then 
till you ſee them ſufficieutly entangled ; neither is it requiſite to run 


every ſingle bird, but let them alone till more came, ofthe ffutkeritig is as 

309 23 a ſtale to entice them. 84277 A 99838 
This exerciſe you may uſe from fan-niftn 8 tür ten o"NHeck in the morn⸗ 
ing, and from one till almoſt ſun-ſet. #4 43 5 $iASH 


ſou may take {mall birds only with me- tige, without the ut 
„Jome have taken two hundred or three hundred finall twigs about the 
Moaneſvofrafies, and about three inches long, and have gone with then 
% a feld where, there were hemp cocks : upon the tdps of Half à cott 
tying all round together, they have Fuck their dige, and then hayin 501 
e beat that fel, or che next to it, where they fa M yirds, and cov 


SY 
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monly in ſuch fields there are infinite numbers of linnets and green-birds, 
which are great lovers of * | | 
And they flyir g in ſuch vaſt flocks, they have caught at one fall of them 
upon the cocks eight dozen at a time. 6 
" But to return there is another way of taking birds, with lime-twigs, by 
placing near them a ſtale or two made of living baits, placing them aloft 
that they may be viſible to -the birds thereabouts, who will no ſooner be 
ived, but every bird will come and gaze, wondering at the ſtrangeneſy. 
of the fight, and having no other lighting place but where the lime-twigs | 
are you may take what number you like of them. But the owl is a far bet- 
ter ſtale than the bat, being bigger and more eaſily to be perceived, beſides 


he is never ſeen abroad, but he is followed and perſecuted by all the birds 


that are near. 


If you have not a living bat or owl, their ſkins will ſerve as well, ſtuff, 
ed, and will laſt you twenty years; there are ſome have uſed an owl cut 
in wood and naturally painted, with great ſucceſs. | 


- Another method of taking all manner. of ſmall Bix s with BIA DL tne. 


In cold weather, that is in froſt or ſnow, all ſorts of ſmall birds gather 
together in flocks, as larks, chaffinches, linnets, gold-finches, yellow-ham- 
mers, buntings, &c. | 


All theſe, except the lark, perch'on trees, or buſhes, as well as feed on 


the ground. | | 
It they reſort about - your houſe, or adjacent fields, then uſe birdlime 


_ that is well prepared and not too old; which order after the following 
1 ) 


manner. 4 | 
Put to the birdlime into an earthen diſb, adding to it ſome freſh lard or 


capon's greaſe, putting one ounce of either, to a quarter of a pound of 


birdiime, then ſetting it over the fire, melt it gently together; but you 


muſt be ſure not to let it boil, which would take away the ſtrength of the 


birdlime and ſpoil it. 15 

It being thus prepared, and you being furniſhed with a quantity of 
wheat ears; cut the ſtraw about a foot long beſides the ears, and lime 
them for about ſix inches from the bottom of the ears to the middle of the 
firaw; the lime being warmed that it may run the thinner upon the ſtraw, 
2 be the leſs diſcernible, and liable to be ſufpected by thay 


Tben go into the held, carrying with you a bag of chaff, and threſhed 
C 


ears, which ſcatter round for the compaſs of twenty yards in width (this 
will be beſt in a ſnowy ſeaſon) then ſtick up the limed ſtraws with the ears 


- leaning, or at the ends touching the ground, when retire from the place 


and traverſe the grounds all round about; and by that means you diſturb 


| the birds in their other haunts, and they will fly to the place where the 


chaff, Sc. has been ſcattered, and the limed ſtraws ſet up, and by pecking 


at the ears of corn, and finding that they ftick upon them, they will 


ſtraightway mount up from the earth, and in their flight the birdlimed ſtraws 
Hing under their wings will cauſe them to fall, and not being able to dif- 
engage theinſelves from the ſtraw, may be taken with eaſe. You muſt not 

wh Bhs pete: | 3 PA : go 
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go and take them up, when you ſee five or fix entangled, for that may pre- | 


vent you from taking as many dozen at a time, OE og 
If the birds that fall, where your limed ſtraws are, be larks, do not go 
near them till they riſe of themſelves and fly in great. flocks; by this me- 
thod ſome have caught five or fix dozen at a time. 
Some of theſe ſtraws may be laid nearer home, for taking finches, ſpar-. 
rows, yellow-hammers, &c, which refort near to houſes, b 
barn-doorsz where they may be eaſily taken by the foregoing method. 
Having performed this in the morning; take wk all timed care; 
that ſo the binds, may feed boldly, and not be diſturbed or frighted agai 
next morning, and in the afternoon bait the ſame place with freſh | 
cars of corn, and let them reſt till the morning; and then having ftuck 
up freſh Jimed wheat ears, repeat your morning birding recreation, 
BISHOPING, a term amongſt horſe courſers, which they uſe for thoſe 
ſophiltications they uſe to make an old horſe appear young, and a bad one 
ood, &c, nne 
n BITCH, if ſhe grow not proud ſo ſoon as you would have her, ſhe may 
be made ſo, by taking two heads of garlic, half a caſtor's ſtone, the juice 
of creſſes, and about twelve 8 flies or cantharides; all which boil 
together in a Janos which holds a pint,, with ſome mutton, and make 
broth thereof; give her ſome twice or thrice and the will 2 grow 
ud: the ſame pottage given to a dog will make him defirous of copu- 


ion. 

Again when ſhe is lined and with puppy, you muſt not let her walk up 
and down the houſe and court unconfined, and never lock her up in her 
Kennel, for ſhe is then impatient for food, and therefore you muſt make her 
ſome broth once a day, | ER þ . 
If you will ſpay your bitch, it muſt be done before ever ſhe has a litter 
of whelps, and -in {paying her, take not out all the roots or ſtrings of the 
veins, for in ſo doing, it will much prejudice her veins, and hinder her 
ſwiftneſs ever after, whereas by leaving ſome behind it will make her 
much ſtronger and more hardy; but whatever you do, ſpay her not when 
ſhe is proud, for that will eadanger her life, but it may be done fifteen cage 
after; though the beit time of all is when the whelps are ſhaped with» 


in her. 

F - the reſt. See Docs, and chooſing of tber. * | 
ITT, oz Hoss ire, in general, ſignifies the whole machine of 
all the iron appurtenances of a bridle z as the bitt- mouth, the branches, + 
the curb, the ſevil- holes, the tranchefil, and croſs the chains; but it often 
ſignifies only the bizt-mouth in particular. | 

BITT-MOUTH, is a piece of iron forged ſeveral ways, in order to 
be put into a horſe's mouth, and to keep it in ſubjection. | 

f theſe bitt-mouths, ſome ate ſingle cannon mouths, ſome are cannon - 
mouths with an upſet, or mounting liberty; ſome ſcatch months, ſome * 
with mouths after the form of a barge, ſome with two long turning olives, 
2nd 2 other ſorts; all with different liberties for the tongue, or wick - 
out liberty, .. | | OAT 

But all bitt-mouths ought ſtill to be propertioned to the mouth of the 
horſe, according 23 ic is more a leſi cloven'or wide, or more hes. 
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ble ang gender 3 acgording as the tongue and the tongue and lip: zre higher 


or flatter, and as the palate is more or ſeſs fleſhy : obſerving with all, that 
if the horſe be old,.the palate will always have but little fleſh upon it. 
A bigt-mounth WI bf a piece, without a Joint in the middle, is called by 
the French, a bitt that preſſes ae Pentier, Sec Bars. h 
BITTS :-the.irgn which is put into q horſe's mouth, is called a bitt, 
| bitt-mauth; in the middle whereof there i; always an arched ſpace, 


dato 2 horls's mouth. : and we feldom uſe any other than ſnaifles, cannon- 
| ouths Jointed in the middle, cannon with a faſt- mouth, and cann n with 


mouth, ei ber round or jointed. 


As forthe bits in uſe; beſides the ſnaffle, or ſmall watering- bitt, there is 
the cangonemouth jointed in the middle, which always preſerves a horſe's 


mouth whole and ſound ; and though the tongue ſuſtains the whote effort 

of it, yet it is not fo ſenſible as the bars; which are ſo delicate, that they 
ſeel it's preſſure through the tongue, and thereby obey the leaſt motion of 
the rider's hang. 


Phe larger it is towards the ends fixed to the branches, the gentler it 


will be. We ſhould make yſe of this mouth to a horſe 28 long as we can; 
that is, if with a ſimple cannon- mouth we can draw from a horſe all the 
obedience he is capable of giviag, it will be in vain to give him another; 


this being the very beſt of all. 


_ The. cannon with a faſt mouth is all of one piece, and only knee in 
the middle, to give the tongue freedom: It is proper to ſecure theſe 
ſouth: that 2 beat upon the hand: it will fix their mouths, becauſe 
t refts always in one place; fo that deadening the ſame, in a wanne 
thereby, the horſe loſes his apprehenſiveneſs, and will ſoon reliſh his bitt- 
mouth better than the laſt; which being jointed in the middle, reſts un- 
equally upon the bars; this however, becauſe not jointed in the middle, is 
mare rude. The middle of this bitt ſhould be a little more forward, to 


ve the more play to the horſe's tongue: and the bitt ſhould reſt rather on 
de ums, or outſides of the bars, than upon their very ſides. 2 
I be fourth fort is called, the cannon- mouth with the liberty; after the 
form of a pidgeon's neck. When a horſe's mouth is too large, ſo that the 
thickneſs thereof ſupports the mouth of the hitt, that it cannot work its . 
effects on the bars, rhis liberty will a little diſengage, it, and fulfer the 
mouth of the bitt to come at, and reſt. upon, his gums; which will make 
vi 70. much the lighter upon the hand, | | 
e port-mouth, is a cannon, with an upſet, or mounting liberty 2 
pet fora horſe with a good mouth, Fht a large tongue working its effects 
upon the lips and gums: and becauſe the tongue is diſengaged, it will 
borſe that has high bars, and in ſome degree ſenſible, This 
uictyl bitt, if well made, will never hurt a horſe's head. 5 
The catch. mouth, with an er or mounting liberty, is tuder than a 
on-mouth,” becauſe not fully ſo round, but more edged; and prefera- 


0 

b e to them in one reſpect: which is, that thoſe parts of a cannon- mouth to 
which the branches are faſtened, if not well rivetted, are ſubjectt to fp ; 
hy; the ends of a ſcatch-mouth, can never fail, becauſe of their beingover- 


ped 


AL 
iappeds and therefore mach mare ſecure fur vicious * and ne 


harſes. 
"Mr. Pignatelli cannon-incuth with the liberty, is 224 7225 


with a K tongue and round bars, as being only. ſu 
lips. Care ſhould be had, never to work a worſe with 55 125 * 1255 
ke has one of thoſe itr-moyths, The defcri dne Sy „. 
of this bitt, ĩ is, "that it bas a gentle falling and 1 0 597285 1 115 
the liberty ty low as not to hurt the hortc's mouth ; In q | 
bitt for horles that have any tingof 1 4 big tonite. 

Some are of opinion, that the way to fir 4 horfs dan 2 25 
is to have a great many bits by them, and change e 


but at fixtt, de ture to let him have a gentle one z 128 1 ei 
his mouth, ſo as not to fromle | 15 ips, or tq Fel 1 
let him be mounted, and pulled two or three ed ao,” 


will know if his head be fm, if he performs frankly or [Pay 

reluctancy; that 0 you may give him anothet bi itt, \hich may IS 

conſent,” If he inclines to carty low, you wy pat | gies A libert 

tongue, which will riſe too high; far that, b by ticl King 8 191.5 

bring his head down between his legs. Nete, that large cur 77 they be | 

vanes 2 n, moſt gentle. ; ; 
K, n or COAL BLACK, is the colour 727725 that 1455 


| rig OI and liyely black. bone 1 Black 3 
Latchi with a white der or "white ſpots 1 In Wt 
ers and od ir htly. | 

og makes her. neſt m mes when be , oor, 
which happens very often | in t 220 te inning f A or 5 Nc ity 
the ſtumps of trees, by ditch lides, 1 in a Schiek H ed ge: bein 1 Ap 8 


RD z this bird is known b ol perf 
taigty, like other Nu: the ourlige of, her neſt is 5 e with 
niof: , and little dry ticks and roots of trees; and the Aaubs 3 Ul the ins 
with a kind of claey earth; falhionipg i it ſo round, and forming i it fo 
ſome and ſmooth chat a man cannot mend it. W 
bey breed three or four times a year according as they loſe the 
| neſts, tor if their neſts are taken away, they Broad REI the di | 
ones are brought up with al. moſt any meat We 08 
This bird tings about three ahn in the year, Or 2 © oft 
bis Cong is work nothing; but if he he rdught to va 1 he 1 0 = 
value, 1 i being yery loud though coarle 3 ſo that he is li for a large place, 
not a chamber 
When black-hirds, thruſpes, Or. ate taken old * wild and are to * 


tha 


tamed; mix ſome 15 their kind among them, PUrting them, into DEE 


three or four yards fi quare, in which place divers, 285 2 
with hawes, ſlope with hemp-ſeed, and fore wich um 
es the, w 11d. to. ear, and the wild finding, fel aa To * 
ation of fogd, it will in twelve, or fourtzen. days. maka thee Sou vet 


TD 


and fit Hot the Aſe of the*lyrchen, 
"Biaynes ANGLING, is as much. for Over as Nh 45 is 


achſt in large onde, 1 3 CD a b 
boo or a Gap h 005. We ga TW 
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ited vader Ster, never fails to frike the ffn as effeclually a5 270d; and 
et him ſtruggle as, much as he will the bladder always ſecures him. See 
JO SEO RE OO $7. 
BLAIN, 2 diſtemper jncident to. beaſts, being a bladder growing on the 
Pry the tongue, againſt the wiad-pipe, which ſwells to ſuch a pitck 23 
to ſtop the breath, It comes by a great chaffing and heating of the ſto- 
mach, and is perceived by the beaſts gaping and holding out his tongue, 
and foaming at the mouth. To cure it, caft the beat, take forch his 
tongue, and then flitting the bladder, waſh it gently wich vinegar and 2 
little ſalt. - _ | py 9 . 
BL AZE. SeeSTar and WH ITE-Face. a | 
„LAZ ES. It is a notion, that thoſe horſes that have white faces cr 
blazes, 5 ihe blazes be divided in the middle, croſsways is the mark of an 
d diſpoſition. _ | N RTE 
. BLEAK, and Bizax-risning: ſome call this a freſh water ſprat, or 
river ſwallow ' ecauſe of it's continual motion; and others will have this 
name to riſe from the whitiſh colour, which is only under the belly. 
It is an eager fiſh, caught with all ſorts of worms bred on trees or plants z 
25 alſo with flies, paſte, and ſheep's blood. | | 
4 And they may be angled for with half a ſcore hooks at once, if they 
abe faſtened on: he will alſo in the evening take a natural, or artificial 
z but if the day be warm and clear, no bait ſo good for bim as the ſmall 
fly at the top of the water: which he'll take at any time of the day, 
eſpecially in . evening: and indeed there are no fiſh yield better ſport” 
to à young-angler than theſe ; for they are ſo eager they will leap out 
of the water for a bait: but if the day be cold and cloudy, gentlcs and 
caddis are beſt; about two foot under water. ar 
There is another way of taking bleak, which is by whipping them in 
2. boat, or on a bank-fide, in freth water, in a ſummer's evening with a 
hazel top, about five or fix foot long, and a line twice 2 length of the 
rod: but the beſt method is a drabble z which is, tie eight or ten ſmall 
: hooks a-croſs a line, two inches above one another, the biggeſt hook the 
lower moſt, (whereby you may fometimes take a better fiſh) and bait them 
with gentles, flies, or ſome ſmall red worms; by which means you may 
take half a dozen, or more at a time, . 187A 
_ © BLEMISH, a hunting term; uſed when the hounds, or beagles, find- 
ing where the chace has been, make a proffer to enter, but return, 5 
5 D- WATER, called al ſo eben, a diſtemper incident 
to black cattle, comes either from the blood, from the yellows, or from 
the change of ground. In order to cure it, take bole-armoniac, and as 
much charcoal duſt as will fill an eggſhell, a good quantity of the inner 
bark of an oak, dried and powdered, by „erg. the whole together, and 
give it to the beaſt in a quatt of new milk, and a pint of earning. 


'BLEYNE or BLE VME, an inflammation ariſing from bruiſed blood 
between the horſe's ſole and the bone of the foot, towards the heel: of 
theſe there are three ſorts, the ſirſt being bred in ſpoiled wrinkled feet, 
with narrow heels, ate uſually ſeated in the inward or weakeſt quarter. 

n this cafe the hoof muſt be pared, and the matter let out; then let oil 
marveille be poured in, and the hoof de charged with a reniolade of Fo 
| : an 


5 11 


and turpentine The ſecond fort, beſides the uſual ſymptoms of the 
firſt, nas the griſtle, and muſt be extirpated, a3 in the cure ofa quitter 
bone, giving the horſe. every day, moiſtened btan, wich two ounces of 
liver of antimony, to diyert the*courſe of thè humoum, and purify the 
blood. The third ſort of bleymes, is occaſioned by ſmall ſtones and 
ravel between the ſhoe and the fe. In this caſe the foot muſt be pared, 
and the matter, if any, let out: if there be no matter then the bruiſed ſole 
muſt be taken out, but if there be matter the ſore muſt be dreſſed like. 
ick of a nail. See Hoor-Cas r. e 
Mood BLIND, denotes horſes that loſe their fight at certain times of 
the moon's age: to cure which take half an ounce of lapis. calaminaris, 
heat it red hot, and quench it in a quarter of a pint of tain water or 
white-wine : to this add half a drachm of aloes, and ſpoonful of N 
in powder; and letting them diſſolve, drop part of it into the, eyes of the 
ee 8 | 2 „ 
BLINDNESS 1x Hoxs25,,may be thus diſcerned : tlie Walk, or ffep 
of a blind horſe, is always uncertain and unequal: ſo that he dares not ſer 
dowr. his foot boldly, when led in one's hand: but if the ſame horſe be 
mounted by an expert horſeman, and the horſe of himſelf. be à horſe of 
mettle, then the fear of the ſpurs will make him go reſolutely and” freely, 
ſo that his blindneſs can hardly be perceived. ', oo 
' Another mark by which you may know a horſe that has loſthis ght, 
is, that When he hears any body enter the ſtable, he will prick up his cars, 
and move them backwards and forwards: the reaſon is, that a vigorous 
horſe having loft his ſight, miſtruſts every thing, and is continually in 
alarm at the leaſt noiſe he hears, © ' „ 5 
BLOCK, (in Falconry) is the perch upon which they place the hawk. 
It ought to be covered with cloth. 1 _ 
BLOOD-HOUND, is ef all colours; but for the genera they of a black 
| brown, and red diſh in ſeveral places, eſpecially upon the breaſt and cheeks: 
they have long, thin hanging down ears, and differ ſtom other dogs only 
in their cry and barking, | nes Mt Ce I 
Being ſet on by the voice or word of their keeper, to ſeek about for 
ame, and having found it they will never leave off the purſuit, until it 
tired; nor will they change it for any other freſh game that they mext 
with ; and they are obſerved to be very obedient to their maſters, "© 
Theſe hounds are of that property, that they do not only keep to their 
game while living, but it being by any accident wounded or Hlled, wilt 
fund it out; and that by the. ſcent of the blond ſprinkled here and ther 
upon the ground, which was ſhed in it's purſuit z” by which means deer- 
ſtealers are often found out. Nan TREE FH 
The blood-hound differs little or nothing in quality from the Scotei ld 
ſluth-hound, excepting that they are of a large ſize, and hot always of on 
and the ſame colour; for they are ſometincs ſanded, red; black, whites 
ſpotted, and of all colours ith other hounds ; but moſt com either 
brown or red. nnn en 
They ſelgam bark, except in their chace; and are attentrye to the 
voice of their leader. r ks „nen eee 
Thoſe that are white, are ſaid to be quickeſt ſcented, and ſureſt wel 
4 Leer. a 1 „„ „„ eee ** 
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ce ate beck for ehe are; the black ones are beft for the boar 
for r the . aud roe, ; 

ugh this 13 the opinion of ſbrii yet others differ from hem, be⸗ 
2985 coſour (eſpecfally chic latter) is too Tike the game they hunt; ; 
kong there can be nothing certain collected 'from their colour ; but 
2 the black hound is the hardier, and better able to eaduze the cold 
e-white ones. 

hey muſt be tied up till chey hünt; yet are to be let l66fs now and 
then 2 little, to caſe chews bellies z and thier Kennels muſt be kept ſweet 


4525 Wer E in di iſtinguiſhing 4 hound of: an Excellent ſcent 


but le ome i pe chat the ſquare and flat noſe” is the beſt ſigu of 
. * all beäd, Raving alt his legs. of equal length, his breast 


— deeper than fi. belly, and his back plain tö his tall; his eyes quick, 
his ears danse long, his tail nimble, and the beak of his noſe ande wo 
earth ; and ef ally ſuch as are melt Ment, and bark Teaft, 

"Qu + er the various diſpoſitions of hounds, in the finding of 


e of that nature, that wheis the have found the me, the 
nd fil t tilt = e comes up; 55 whom, in 0 by 7 
e or 2 we * ud thee, when' they 1 have found thé 
Vodice, or other Mew of ear Or tail: g 
8 | they 1 bound the ſootings of the heaft, prick up u 
litls,. and either bark cr wig; their = and others wilt Wa 
t ail, and not mode their ears. 

Ain. t there are fome: that do none of theſe ; " biit wander u and dow, 
barking about the ſuref marks, and <onfounding'their' own f. toe -ſteps "With 
thaſe che beaſt they hunt: or elſe forfake the way and ſof run b i 
to the firt* head; but When 920 ſee the hare, are afraid, not AS to 
come near her, except ſhe ſtart fr 

Theſe, wit = who hinder the cunming labour of their b guCs, 
unling-50 heir feet, and running before their bettefs,” de face the beſt 
mazk, or ec hunt counter, and take up with any ſalſe ſcent 1155 of 
het :pye bas z.0T, never forlake the highways, and'yet have not learned to 


To theſe alſo may be added, thoſe which” cannot difcern the fobtiug, 


2 of 1788 et Will ra with ſpeed when' they ſee ber; pur- 
her very 3 firſt, and aero ade tire, Mt lazily. Al 
e are not . — into a kennel of N 
5-5 on the contrary, thoſe hounds which are „Wien they bave 
ound -a hare, make ſbew thereof. to the 3 running niore fpce- 
Ax i and wit N care, eyes, and tail, wiidibig" to the form, 
or-:hare's muſe, never 1915 profecurion with a good ndife, They 
Faul feet, and =  Romachs. * 
And whereas the natüre of the hire is Tometimes” eo Teig; ard make 
er. to tread ſoſtly, with a very ſmall imp reſhion in the 
z or ſometimes to lie down, and ever to leap or 7 5 aud into 
e poor hound js ſo much the more bastel and trbübled to 
Sin the {inall {Cent of her pricking that ſhe leaves behind Her; 8 


7 


e 
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ge it is requiſite that yoo affift the bound, not only with Wice, eye; 
= 1 wich „ tune alſo y for i Tre | weber fd. 
ſcent freezes with the earth, fo chat thers, is n certainty uf Huntfug cr ic 
| thaws, or that the fun riſe, _ 2 en ns 
Ja lite wanner, if à great deal of rain fall Berwerr tHe fterting of gfie 
Bare, and time of hunting, it is nat right to fone rin the. water be drt 
ugs oe the, drops. diiperſe the ſtent of the Hate; ant dry weather cu 
le&eth it again. | | 5 n | 
The fannmerkime alſo is tor fit for kunting, betaufe th Herr of the * 
weather conſumeth the ſcent; and the nights being then but fort the 
hare travelleth not far, feeding only in the morning and evening: beſides 
the fragrancy of flowers and Herbs then growing, flartens and dimitifles 
the ſcent the hound are guided b. * oa 12 
The beſt time for hunting with theſe hounds, is in autunm : beravf# 
the former odouts are Weakened, and the earth barer than at orber” tintes, 
Theſe hounds do not only chafe their game white it hives, hur aſter it 
is dead alſo, by any manner W make to the place where it lies; 
having in this poigt. a ſure and infallible guide ; cht id, the fernt aud 
favour of the blood, ſptinkled here and there upon the graumd; for wht- 
ther the beaſt is wounded and lives, and eſcapes the hands of the huntſſan, 
or if it be killed and carried quite out of the park (if tllere do but remain 
ſome marks of blooded) theſe dogs, with no lefs faciſity- and eafinets 
than greedinefs, will diſcover the ſume by it's ſcent, carrying on their 
purſuit with agility and fwiftneſs ; upon which account” they" deſerve the? 
name of blood-hounds. ae eg 1 | | 
And if a piece of fieſh be ſlbtifly ſtolen and cuminyly conveyed away; 
although all precaution imaginable is uſed, to prevent all apy e of 
blood, yet thefe kind of dogs, by a natural inſtinct, will purſue deer ffea- * 
lers through cage ways and crobked meanders, till they have found then 
out; and effectually as they can diſcover, 1eparare, and pick chem our 
from a great number of perſons; nay they will call chem ont, thugtr 


tue y intermix wi h the greateſt throng. — 5 
O00, a diſtemper in the backs of” cattle, which will matte 2 bert 
go as if he drew his head aſide, or” after Him. In order to curvit, you 
ould ſlit the length of two points under His tall, and. let him bret well; 
but. if he bleeds too much, Enit his tail next the. body, "and" then bind falk 
and nettles bruiſed unto it. e 
BLOOD-LETTING ; the ſighs or indications of blbocAetting iu x 
horſe are theſe ; his eyes will lookted, aud his veins fell mare than ordi= 
nary y he will have an itching,about his mane and tall; and be continually 
rabbing them, and ſbmerimes willed" ſome of his Hair; or he will peel 
about. the rovts of his ears, in tHe places whert che Head tal of the bridits 
lies his urine will be red and high colouret, aud his dung, Black and 
hard ; likewiſe if he has red inflammations, or little: bublles on His back, 
or daes not digyſt his meat well; or if the white of his ehe i yellow or 
the inſide of his upper or nethet lip be 1b, theſe are ſigns that he ſtunds ift 
noed. of blee dig. r 
„ The prppereſt time for bleeding horſes, is in the Wiatkerand cool month, 
from January to Y (bur in fuly aud ig, dy rern tlie dog -das 
f | are 
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| : are then predominant, it is not good but only in caſes of neceſiity) and ſo 
* from Auguf to Jexxory again. FSR | + GK 
[| As to the manner of bleeding; you muſt never take fo much blood from 
j a colt as from an older horſe, and but a fourth part as much from a year- 
lng foal 3 you muſt alſo have regard to the age and ſtrength of the horſe, 
and before you bleed him let him be moderately chaſed and exerciſed, 

1 reſting a day before and three days after it, not forgetting that April and 
4 Oober are the two principal ſeaſons for that purpoſe z and he will alſo 

7 bleed the better if he be let to drink before he is blooded, ſo that he be 


4 Iden tie bim up early in the morning to the rack without water cr 

1 combing, left his ſpirits be too much agitated, and draw with a pair of 

| MF fleams of a reaſonable breadth about three pounds of blood, and leave him 
! ned to the rack. 3 — 


1 | . | . 7 
148 During che operation, put your finger in his mouth and tickle lim in the 
* roof, ks hom: [tu Es I chaps, which will force him to 
i ſpin forth: and when you find that be has bled enough, rub his body well | 
ll yer with it ; but eſpecially the place he is blooded on, and tie him up to 
1 the rack for. an hour or two, leſt he bleed afreſh; for that will turn his 

. BLOODY-uzzLzp-Cocrx, See Hee er, © 
i} -,EBuLLiTtion or Tre BLOOD. A diſeaſe in horſes which pro- 
IÞ ceeds from want of exerciſe, and giyes riſe to outward ſwellings, frequent- 
| ly miſtaken for the farcin. ; 73 / op | 
1 5 BLOOD RUNNING IT CH happens to an horſe hy an inflammation 
fy of the blood, being over heated by hard riding or other hard labour, yet 
| . s between the ſkin and the "A and makes a horſe to rub, ſcrub and 
118 nee himſelf, which, if let alone too long, will turn to a mange, and is very | 
iy infectious to any horſe that ſhall be nigh him; and the cures both for this 
and the mange, beßdes the general ones, of bleeding in the neck vein, 
raping him, and other things, are various. | * 
þ- D SHOTTEN eyes in Hos Es, are cured by ſteeping 
l Roman vitriol in white roſe-water, or for want of that in ſpring water, and 
Flt | walhiog the eyes with it twice or thrice a day. 

1 OM oz ach COLOURED HORSE, is One that has his 


. * 


* white hair intermixed all over with ſorrel and bay hairs. 
0 Such horſes are fo inſenſible and hard, both in the mouth and in the 
| 2 that they are ſcarce valued; beſides that, they are apt to turn 
BOAR WII o, although England affords no wild boars, yet being ſo 
plentiful in Germam and, other countries, and affording ſo noble a chace, 
which is ſo much uſed by the nobility and gentry in thoſe parts, I ſhall 
| give the following account. | Wy 
XA wild boar is called a pig of the ſounder, the firſt year of his age; 2 
bog the ſecond ; a hog's 1 the third; and a boar the fourth when 

- lecaving the ſounder, he is alſo termed a ſingler, or ſanglier. This crea- 
ture is farrowed with as many teeth at firſt, as he ſhall ever have after- 
wards ; which only increaſe in bigneſs, not in number; among the ſe 
they haye four called tuſhes or tuſks, the two uppermoſt of which do 25 


* 
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hurt when, be ſtrikes; but ſerye only to whet the other two loweit, 
with Which they defend themſelves and kill, as being greazer andlonger 
than the teſt. This is reckoned a, bealt uf vencry by huntſmen. | 

The common age of a boar is twenty-five cr thitty yea they go to 
rut about December s and'the ir great heat laſts about three weeks; and al- 
though the ſows become cold of conſtitutior; not coveting the cempany 
of the boar, yet they do not ſeparate, until January z and then they with- 
draw thenſelves unco their holds, wherein they keep cloſe three or four 
days, not firring thence, eſpecially if they meet with ſuch places; where 
fern grows, the roots of which they delight to eat. 

It is eaficr to take a boar in à cuil in April or May; than in any other 
ſcaſog, by reaſon they ſleep at that time more ſoundly; which is cauſed by 


their eitiag cf froag kervs, and buds ol trees; which moilten their braine 


and cauſech ſlecp. Alſo the fpring time cauſeth their ſſeepirg 
Thecit ſood is on corn, fruits, acurns, ch:fhuts, be. ch=malt and all ſorts 
of roots; wheu-they are in marſhy and watery places, they ized on water 
creſſes, and ſuch ililngs as they, can nd; and when they are near the 
ſea-coall, they feed on cockles, muſcles, oyſters; and ſuch like fith: 


boar moſt common}y lies ig che ſtrongeſt holds of thoras and thick : 


buſſ es, aud will tand the bay before he will ſurſake bis der: | 
1the is hunted from a ſtrong thick covert, he will be, ſure to go back the 
the ſame way he came if it be ,o:ible; and when he 13-rauzed, he never 
ſtops till he comes to the place where he thinks himſelf moſt fecure 
C it ſo, happens that there is a founder of them together, then, if any 


break ſdundet, the reſt will run that way; and if he is hunted in a hold or . 


ſoteſt where he was bred, he will very ditficultly be furced to quit it; but 


tomctimes he will take head, and ſeem to go drawing to the outides of , 


the covert; but it is oniy to hearken to the noiſe of the dogs; for he wil 
refurnagain, from whence he will hardly be compelled till night; but having 


brollen wut and taken head end ways, he will not be put out of his way by 


man or WIr 


call, by voice, blowing, ot any thin elſe; . 
A boar will not cry wheu bg is killed, einein & great boar; but the 


ſows and youpg ones will, In fleeing before the dogs, heneither doubleth - 


nor crofſeth, nor uſcth ſuch ſubtilities as other beats of chage, do, as being 
heavy and flow, fo that the dogs are fill in with him. 50 


Haus te baite BO AR a farce æritb dg. 


The ſeaſon for hunting the wild boar, begins about the middle of Ses 


tember, and ends in December, at which time they go a brimming, + 
It is not convenient to hunt a young boar of three years old at force; for 


he will ſtand up as long (if not longer) than any light deer, that beareth | 


but three in the top 3 but in the fourth year you may hunt him at force as 


' 


you do a hart at ten, and will ſtand up as long. Therefore if a huntſman 


goes too near a boar of four years old, he ought to mark ,whether.he went 


' timely to his den, or couch, or not; for commonly thote boars, which tarry- 


till day light, go into their dens, following their paths or ways a long time, 


eſpecially where they find fern or beech maſts, whereuponthey feed ʒ they + 


are very hard) z aud in the raiſing of HAN one need not be afraid ta 
| . . 64S " Us, Yo add - come 


* 


come near him, for he values you not, but will lie ſtill, and will not be 
reared alone. | 


*, 


But if you find -a boar which fcileth. oftentimes, and which routeth 
ſometimes here, and ſometimes. there, not ſaying long in a place, it is a 
ſign that he has been ſcared and withdraweth himſelf to ſome reſting place, 
and ſuch'hoars moſt commonly come to their dens or holds two or three 
hours before day; and the huntſman muſt take care h w he comes too 
near to ſuch a boar, for if he once find him in the wind, or havethe wind 
of his dogs, he will ſoon be gone. * 5 

It is alſo to be obſerved, that if a boar intends cb tarry on his couch, he 
mates ſome doublings or croſſings at the entry of it, upon ſome highway - 
or beaten path, and then lies down to reſt ; by which means a huntſman 
being early in the woods may judge of his ſubtletv, and accordingly pre- 
pare to hunt him with dogs that are either hot ſpiriced cr temperate. 

If it be a great boar, and one that has lain long at reſt, he muſt be hunt- 
ed with many dogs, and ſuch as will ſtick cloſe to him; and the huntſ- 
man, or ſpear-man, on horſeback, ſhould be ever amongſt them, Chargt 
the boar, and as much as poſſible to diſcourage. him: for if you hunt 5 
a boar with five or fix couple of dogs, he will not regard them, and when 
they have chaſed him a little, he will take courage, and keep them at bay, 
ſtill running upon any thing he ſees before him; but if he perceives him 
ſelf” charged and hard laid unto with dogs, he will be diſcouraged, and 
turn head and fly to fome other place for refuge. 

You ought allo to ſet relays, which ſhould be the beſt old and ftaunch- | 
eſt hounds of your kennel ; for if they ſhould be young hounds, and ſuch - 
as are ſwift and raſh to ſeize him before the reſt come up, they will be 
killed. or ſpoiled by him. 

But if he be a boar that is accuſtomed to flee end ways before the dogt, 
and to take the champagne country, then you muſt caſt off four or five 
couple at firſt, and ſet all the reſt at relays, about the entrance of the fields 
where you think he is likely ta flee ; for ſuch a boar will ſeldom keep the 
hounds at bay, unleſs he be forced, and if he does ſtand at bay, then the 
huntſman ought to ride in unto him as ſecretly and with as little noiſe as 
poſſible, and when he is near him, let them caſt round about the place 
where be ſtands, and run upon him all at once, and it will be odds, but 
they will give him his death's wound with their ſpears or ſwords, provid- 
ed they do not ſtrike too low for then he will defend the ſtrokes with 
his ſnout z but be ſure you keep, not too long in a place, but uſea quick 
motion. | 

You may alfo take notice, that if there be collars of bells about the 
dogs necks, a boar will not ſo ſoon ftrike at them; but flee end-ways be- 
fore them, and ſeldom ſtands at bay. 

It is expedient to raiſe a boar out of the wood early in the morning, 
before he hath made water, for the burning of his bladder quickly makes + 
him weary.z when a boar is firſt raiſed he is uſed to ſnuff in the wind, to 
ſmell what js with, or _ him. d 


Now, if you ſtrike at him with ſword or boar-ſpear, do not, as has been 


4 


ſaid, ftrike low, for then you will hit him in the ſnout, which he values 


not, ſinee he watches to take blows on his tuſhes or thereabouts 3 but lift- 


BOA | 


N tight down, and have a ſpe des of your het 
ke and hurt him, ſo will he you if he can; therefore in thus 
15 boars, the N ruſt be very careful, for be wil ruth vpon 
them — 

— ery rarely ſtrikes a man, till he is firſt wounded himſelf, 
but "afterwards it — the Kunters to be very wary; for he will run 
fletcely, wo but fear, upon his purfuers, and if he receives not his mortal 
wound, * erthrows F his adverſary, unlefs he falls flat on the ground; 
hen he needs not fear much harm 3 for his teeth cannot cut upwards 


But dowhwards z but with the female it is otherwiſe, for ſhe will bire . 


and tear ary way, 
Bur farther, as the A 1 ſpears ſhould be very broad and ſh4tps brans 
t 


chiog {or Ito certain for at the hoar Soy. nat breet through them 
upon the huntſman, ſo the heft places to wound him are the middle of 


bis fote head, detween the eyelids, of elſe upon his ſhoulder; either of 


which is mortal. 

Aguz, in cafe the bot 100 makes head againſt the hunter; he wb not ff 
for it, but meet him with his ſpear; holding one hand on the nnddle of 
it, the other at the end, ftanding on one foot before another and 1 Kavi 
a watchful eye upon the beaſt; which way he winds or fury 

is his nature, that he ſometimes ſnatches the ſpear ob of che Take g 


no remedy, but for another of his c ons to come up and charge the 
boar with his ſpear, and then make à ſpe to Wound hitn uh hiv durt, 
but vor eaſting it, for fear of hunting the hunter. | 

This will make the boar turn upon the feeond perſon, 0 whoſe als 
ance the firſt again muſt come in; with which both will have work enough : s 
nay when the boar feels Himfelf fo wounded that he eannot live, were it 
not for the forks of the boar. fears he would pre ſs upon the vanquiſher and 
revenge inis dead. 

And what place ſoever he bites, whether mam or dog, the hear of his 
teeth cauſes an inflanimation it! the wound. 

If therefore he dots hut touch the hait of che dog he burns i is off 5" nay 
hunt ſmen have tried the heat of his teeth, by laying hairs on them as/foor 
75 he was dead, and they have ſtirivelled up as if touched with a hot 

n c 

The boar is beats of fuel great force, and fo ſſow of foot — 
of his heavinefs, that he is not properly termed a- beaſt of venety, ſor be 


hands, or teebifs the force hack Segeln wo in theſe eaſes there is 


chiefly truſts in his ſtrengtł and ruſhes to be his defence, and not to his 


feet; fo that he is more propeſy es be hunted with Rove waltifi, dran by 
greyhounds which cannot ſo well defend them ſelves from his fury. 


them from huneing other ffying chacesy by reaſon he leaves 
10 Se a fcent, ſo that they hint with greatet exſe than ar light chan 


which are more painful! to them t0 eee 
nun to nv 4 griet Bon (by Miſt She | 


1 bug, Bin by h loss hd forq or peine Aber ess tl 193 


Krge, the toes round and thick, the edge of the hoot worn and Blunt, 
K 2 withoye 
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without cutting and paring the ground ſo much as the younger doth: and 
the guarde, which are his hiuder claws, or devz-clavs, ſhould be great and 
open one from the other; the treading of his foot ſhould be dee and 
large, which indicates the weightineis of his body, and his ſ.eps ſhould be 
areas and. longe/ ce {ef 13 oo 7 nas 2d bn; 3 ner e 

By the largeneſs and depth of his routing his ſize may be Known; be- 
cauſe a wild {ſwine touts deeper than our ordinary hogs, becauſe their 
ſnouts art longer; and alto by the length and largeneſs of his ſoil, when 
be walloweth in the mire; alſo when he comes out of the ſoil, he will 
tub himſelf againſt a tree, by which his height will appear; as alſo when 
be ſticks his raſhes into it, by which the largeneſs of them will appear: 
they! alſo obierve the bigneſs of his leſſes, and the depth of h's den. 
A boar is iaid to feed in the corn; but if in the meadows or fallow 
ßelds, they ſay he routeth or wormeth, or ferneth; but when he feeds in 
a cloſe, and routeth nat, they ſay he graſetb. | 2 

Roar hunting is very uſual in France, and they call it ſanglier. In this 
ſort of hunting the way is to uſe terrible ſounds and noiſes, as well of 
voice as horn, to mabe the chace turn and fly; becauſe they are flow and 
truſt to their -tuſks for defence. But this muſt be done after his den or 
hold is diſcovered, and the nets. be pitched. a 5 
Though theſe wild boars are frequent in France, we have none in 
Eu lau ;; yet it may be ſuppoſed that we had them here formerly; but 
did not think it convenient to preſerve that game. | 
In the French, hunting, when the boar ſtands at bay, the neſinen ride 
in, and with ſwords and ſpears ſtrike on that fide which is from their 
horſes, and , wound and kill them. e. 
But the ancient Roman method of hunting the boar, was ſtanding on 
foat, or ſetting their knees to the ground, and charging directly with their 
ſpears: and the nature of the boar being ſuch, he {pits himſelf with great 
fury, running upon the weapon to come at his adverfary, and fo ſecking 
his revenge, meets his own deſtructio n. 

BOAR ; a horſe is ſaid to boar when he ſhoots out his noſe as high as 
his ears, and toſſes his noſe, in the wind. See Wix p. 
5BOBBING TOA EELUs. You muſt provide a large quantity of well 
ſcouted lob-worms, and then with a long needle pals a * chrough 
them from head to tail until you have ſtrung about a pound. Tie both 
ends of the thread-together, and then make them up in about a dozen or 
twenty links. The common way is to warp them about a dozen times 
round the hand, and then tying them all together in one place makes the 
links very readily. This done, faſten them all to a ſmall cord, or part of 
a trowling- line, about four yards in length. Above the worms there ſhould 
be à ſmail loop to fix the worms to, and for a lead plummet to reſt on. 
The plummet ſhould weigh about half a pound, or from that to a pound, 
according to the ſtream, the ſmaller the line the leſs the plumb: it ſhould 
be made in the ſhape of a pyramid, with a hole through the middle for the 
line to paſs through z. the broad part of the plummet, or the baſe of the 
prrami, ſhould be towards the worms, becauſe that will keep it more 


When you have put your plummet on the line, you mutt faſten 
> L3G 300K 4 T4 pas? 58 hs » | N 4 oy -» a 
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It to a ſirong, ſtiff, taper pole, of about three yards long, and then the _ 


appartus is finiſhed. | aaa . 7243. 
Being thus prepared, you mut angle in muddy water, or in the deeps 
or ſidès of ſtreams, and you will foon find the eels run ſtrongly aud eager- 
ly at your hait. When you have a bite, draw them gently up towards the 
top of the water, and then ſuddenly hoiſt them in the ſhore, or in your 
boat ; by chis means you- may fake three or four at à tine. gl 
/ BUDY or x Hoss. dn chaſing a horſe vou muſt examine he- 
ther he has a gobd body, and ĩs full in the flanks,” It is no good ſign, when 
the laſt of the thort ribs is at 2 conſiderable diſtance from the haunch bone, 
or when the ribs are too much Rraightened in their compaſs; they ought 
to be as high as the haunch bone, or very little leſ, When the horſe is 
in good cate; hut though ſuch horſes may for a tune have pretty good 
bodies, yet it they he iuuch lahoured they will loſe them. | 40 
A narrow che ed hi rſe can never have a good body, ner breathe well; 
and ſuch horſes as have ſtraight ribs and being great feeders, and conſe- 
quentiy come to gulf up their hellies, fo as it not being potfible for the 
entratls to be contained within the ribs, they will pre ſa down and make a 
cow's belly; theſe are al ſo difficult to be ſaddled, but have generally good 
backe, and though their croups are not ſo beautiful, being for the moſt 
part pointed, yet to ſupply that they have excellent reins: theſe hotſes 
are commonly called ſow backs. Aas: 
A light bodied _— horſe à man never ought to buy, becauſe he 
will ſoon deſtroy himſelf, but fierceneſs onght never to be confounded 
with vigour and high metr!e, which laſt does not conſiſt in fretaing, 'tram- 
' pling, dancing, and not ſuttering any horſe to go before him, but in being 
very" ſonſible of the ſputs. and men i, 3 oak 
: You ought to ſhun light bellied horſes, which are very apt to be trov- 
bled with ſpavins, jardons, &c. and as painful ſcratches in the hind-legs 
often take away a horſe's belly, this ought not to deter you trom buying, 
unleis they be in the bock ſine y of the leg, à pretty way above the pal- 
tera joint, which is one of the moit trouble ſome external maladies à horſe 
can have. * N ine n f | > 2d 
Except a low caſed horfe eats much hay, he cannot be made plump, 
which will make him have a belly lite a cow with à calf, and may be re- 
medied with a ſurcingle a foot and a half broad, with two little cuſhions 
to it, that may anſwer to the top of the ribs on either fide the back bone, 
+ ont the back from being galled. | In the next place conſider the 
- You are to obſerve that the ſtrongeſt tate of hody, which is the higheſt 
fleſh, provided it be good, hard, and without inward: foulneſs,/is the beſt ; 
yet you mult take notice, that his ſhape and feeding are to be conſidered 3 
as to his ſhape and body, ſome that be round, plump, and cloſe knit will! 
appear fat, when they really are lean and in pover! 7 ; and others that are © 
raw boned, flender and looſe knit together, will appear, lean, deformed, 
and poor, when they are fat, foul, and full of groſe humours. 9.34 
So likewife as to their feeding; ſome wilt feed outwardly, iwg-a 
thick cih, when they are inwardly clean, and without all manner of fouls 
nes; and there are others Mt * clean tò the eye, bee nothing 
8 . bu 
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different, and ſeated in different parts of the body. The bott, when 


e 


BOL 


but Akin and TREE TEL n ful of inward fatneſs ; in this cafe her 
nee two helps, the one inward, the other outward, 
The inward help is only (mart exereiſe, which difſolyes and melts cho 
foulneſs; and i rong ſcourings, which will bring it away). 
- The outward help is handting and feeling his body, eſpecially the ribs 
rowards his flank, and if his fleſh — handle loofe and ſoſt, hve 
fingers ſinking or | pitting in, it is a ſign of his foulneſs z but if his fle 


| hard and firm, and only upon his hindmoſt eib handles foft and downy, 
is ſign there is greaſe and foul mutter within, which muſt be remove 10 


him appear ever ſo lean. 
Ik de be fat and thick, and as it were cloſed up under the chaps, or if 
his jaws handle full and fleſhy, it is a fign of much foulneſa, both in 
the head and body ; but if he handle this, clean, and only with ſome 
lumps or ſmall kernels within his n fuch caſe, it is a agn po 
ſome cold newly taken. 

BOLSTERS or a 8 are thoſs. ; of A great ſaddle wick 
are raiſed upon the bows, both before and behind, to hold the rider's 
thigha, and keep him in a right poſture, eb N eden 


horte may occaſion. /. 


an We uſe the expreſion of fixing 8 
bell when we put dhe cork of the ſaddle - into bolſter to keep it 


Pin Pan of the faddle a made of cork, took firſt that 
Jane; chongh cor ita made of wo-d. | 

BONE-SPAVIN. See Spavin. 

BORING, an operation i in uſe for the cure of wrenched Qoulders 10 8 
N which is performed thas: having cud a hole in the ſkin over the 
part affected, they blow it up with a tobacpo pipe, as a butcher does veal z 
after which they muſt thruſt a cold flat iron, like che point of a ſward-vlade, 


eight or ten inches up between the ſhoulder-blade and the ribs. 


BOTT „ Woxms. Horſes are very ſubject to thoſe vermin, of which 
there are ſeveral ſorts z wiz, the bots the round worm reſembling thoſe of 
the earth, and the aſcarides, which are worms about the ſize of a large 
n needle, and have fiat heads. 


Worms in horſes are principally owing to a bad di , a weakneſs 
in the ſtomach, and a . conſtitution. In order t — to prevent 
the formation of thoſe troubleſome animals a bitter drink of zeo- 


dary, gentian roots, galengals, camomile-flowers, jeſuit's and juniper 
berries, ſhould be frequently given; which will ſtrengthen the organs of 


' - digeſtion, and — prevent the growth of theſe creatures. 


he ſymptoms w indicate worms are various, as the animals arg 


they are ſeated in the /iraight gut, are never dangerous, and often thruſt 
out with the dung. They generally come in 22 of May and 
Juue; nor do they hardly ever continue above a furtnight. But when 
the Load in the ſtomachs of horſes, they often cauſe convultons, and 
the horſe. The botrs that breed in the ſtomach, — the 

compoſed of circular i rin with little prickly 
feet, along — chit bellies. * 88. 


BOU 


The other kinds of worms are. far more troubleſome than dangerous, 
and are known by the following ſigus: the horſe looks Tean and jaded, 
his coat Jooks. rough, and fares as if had been ſurfeited ; and though he 
eats with a very temarkable appetite, does not thrive; he often ftrike his 
kind feet agaroſe his belly, is ſomecimes griped, but without the violent 


ſymptoms that attend the cholick Nranguary : for he never rolls and. tum- 
2 85 5 ſhews uncaſineſs, and generally lays himſelf down quietly on his 
belly for a little while, and then rifes and falls to feeding; but the ſureſt 
ſymptoms; is when, he voids them with his dung. W 
In order to cure the botts in the ſtomach, the beſt medicines are thoſe 
of mercury. Take inercurius dulcis and phiſoni um, of each half an ounce : 
make into a ball with conſerve of roſes. After he has taken a doſe or two 
ol the above, the following may be given; Take of hag ſuccotrine aloes 
ten, drams; freſh jalap one dram z birckworth. and myrrh powdered, - of - 
each two drams z off of Tavin and amber, cf each one dram ; ſyrup of 
buckthorn, enaugh to form the whole into a hall. phe * 
With regard to other kinds of worms, the wan medicines will alfo be 
ſufficient, - The botts in the ftrajght gut may be cured by giving the 
horſe a {poon ul N or — Nom is oats, or bran moiſten- 
ed. Von may alſo add three or four cloves of garlic ; and a purge of 
alces.... See Wonka. ii oh er ty bt he EE. 
BOULLION, .is a lump or excrelence ef fleſh that grows either upon 
or juſt by the fruſh, inſomuch that the fruſh ſhoots. out, like @ lump. of 
fel a0d makes the horſe halt; and this we call the ficth blowing upon 
the fruſh, Be hee: Tet aan 
Your manage horſes, which never wet their feet, are ſulje& to theſe 
excreſences, which make them very lame, A 
BOI. TTE ; 2 horſe is called boulette, when the Tetlock, or paſtern 
Joint, bends forward and out of it's natutal firuation : whether-through 
violent riding, or by treaſon of being too ſhort jointed, in which ir 
leaſt fatigue will bring it. e r 
BOOTE, a horſe js called a boute, when his legs are in a-ſfraight 
line from the es the Cornet. _ r 
Sbort jointed horſes are apt to be a boute, and on the other hand -Iqhg 
jointed horſes are not, 1 2 en | 
BOW BEAER, an under officer of the foreſt, whoſe oath will inform 
you of the nature, of his office, in theſe words I wall true man be to the 
ou ner of this fore, ang to bis liemterant and in their abſence, [ ſhall truly 
overſee, and true ingulſition make, as well of Fryern men, as une, in, every . 
bailwick, both in the north beil ana fouth bail of this foreſt, anc. all OY 
treſspaſs done, either to vert er vemſen, 1 ſeal. trily end ut te attach ar 
5 be altacbleus in the next cart of attachment, there to be preſent avith- 
out a concealment had tomy knowledge z 4 help. me Gef. E 
BOWET I a young hawk {© called by falconers, when ſhe draws. 
r any thing out of her neſi, and covets to clambet on che 
ELSE ee. * e . 
. BOWLING: the firſt and greateſt cunning to be ocferved in beglng, 
13 the right chuſing your bons which muſt be ſuitable ta the ground you 
delignto run on. Thus for cloſe gley your ceſt choice is che flat bow. 
©. 2 For 


BOW | « 


1 2. For open grounds of advantage, tie ronnd byaffed be, 3. For 
i green ſwards that are plain and level the bowl that is as round as a ball, 


| The next thing that requires your care is the chuſing of your gron ud, 
and preventing. the winding hangings, and many turning advantages of 
1 h the ſame, whether it be in open wide places, as bowling-greens or in clot 
th bowling alleys. E 932 
44 La ly, have your judgment about you, to obſerve and diſtinguith the 
1. rifines; fallingr, and advantages of the places where you bowl. | 
i1- BOWS or a Sadp1.e, are two pieces of wocd laid arch-wiſe, to re- 
ceive the uppet part of a horſe's back, to give the ſaddle it's duc form, 
and keep it tight, n a. 
The tore-bow which ſuſtains the pb | 
the bea, the paints or toes, and the corkipg. Pg nes 
The withers is the arch that riſes two cr three fingers over the horſe's 


— 


mel, is compoſed of the vithers, 


r. — 
* 4 1 * hy 
3 


+ withers, * | 8 | 
1 The breaſts are placed where the arch, or upper part of the bows 
. * l... e * — : 1 $97 | 
IF The points, cr toes, are the lower = of the bow: and the corking, 
14 are pieces of wood, formerly pieces of cork, upon Which we fit and make 
if r orgtob ant egt nds Long 
FE-1 The hind-bow bears the trouſſequin, or quilted rotf, © 

rith finews, run all over the hows to make them 


115 The hovrs are covered 6 
[ ſcrongerz. then they — chem with bands of iron, to keep them 

; tight; and on the lower fide of the bows, nail on the ſaddle-ſtraps, with 
f .. Git Y 00 
"BRACE, is commonly raken for x couple, ot pair, and applied by 

nuntſmen to ſcyeral beaſts, of game; as a brace of bucks, ſoxes, es tes, 
0 alſo a hrace of greyhounds, is a proper term for two,” | 
6 "BRAMELE-NET, otherwiſe called hallicr; is*a net to catch birds 
| with, and bf ſeveral ſizes: the great weſhes muſt be ſour ſquare, thoſe of 
the leaſt ſize are three or four inches, and thoſe of che biggeſt are five: in 
the depth they ſhould not have above three or four inches, but as for the. 


- „ * + 


Ih | — 1m op may be enlarged at pleaſure: but the fhorteſt are uſualy eigh- 
1 | tee foot. 3 | . ad Fore 
f apo intend to have your net of four meſhes deep, make it of eight: 
4 9880 4 7 2 . | . 

N | foraſmuch ag it is to be doubled over with another net; likewiſe be- 


tween the ſaĩd doublings; the inward net ſhould be of fine thread neatly 
twisted, with meſhes two inches tquate, made lozenge-wiſe, with a neat” 
cord drawn through all the upper meſhes, and one through the lower, 
whereby you may hs it to the double hallier: then FAM, faßten your net 
to certain ſmall flicks, about a foot and half or two foot long, and about 
the fame diſtance from each other: the inward net mult be both longer and 
2 than the outward, that it may hang looſe, the better to entangle 
the gime. | S 
"BRANCH STAND, (with Falconers) a term ſtd; ſignifying, the 
IF making a hawk leap from tree to tree, till the dog ſprings the partridge. 1 
14 BRANCHER, a young hawk, newly taken out of the neſt, that can 1 
| E * bough to bough. | | , . " 
BRANCHES or rat DDL E, are two pieces of iron beaded, which, 
| | 13 
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js tie interval. between one and the other, bear the bitt- mouth, the crof- 
chains, 4nd'the-grub z ſo that to one end they - anſwer to the head-{tall, 
and on the other to, the reins, in order to keep the haſe's head in ſub- 
(tion. | V7 
A ok regard to their form and ſtructure, branches are either ſtrait, in 
farm of a. piſtol, for young horſes to form their mouth; or, after the con- 
ſtahle of France's Faſhion. proper for a horſe that carries his head Well. 
Some are in form of a gigzot or leg, which will prevent ſome horſes from. 
carrying too low; ſome in form of a bent knee, contrived for horſes that 
gen themſelves againſt the operation of the bit; and others after the 
euch ſaſbion, Which is hardly about one third of an inch at the {evil 
hole; and kneed-one inch and three quarters at the Jarret or ham, 
pe obſerved, 1. That the farther the branch is from the horſe's neck, a! 
more effect it will have. 2. That ſhort branches c#terss paribrs are un- 
der, and their efforts more ſudder, that thoſe longer. 3. That the branch, 
is to he proportioned to the length of 2 horſe's neck; and one may ſooner 
err in ehuſing one too ſhort than too long. N 
A hardy, hold, or ſtrong branch, is one that brings in the head. 
A weak branch, is a branch that was formerly uſed for raiſing the head, 
but now is reje ed; eſpecially ſince the diſcovery of” the error of thoſe, 
who fancied, that it raiſed after the ſame manner with the kneed-branches.. 
See BanQyer and SHOULDER, CIP es bo I 
- BRASSICOURT, or Bzacnicovsr, is 2 horſe whoſe farelegs are; 
naturally bended arch-wiſe ; being fo called by way of diſtinction from an 
arched-horſe, whoſe legs are bowed by hard labour. F 
BRAVE, an abſolute French word: made uſe of by ſome to Sgnify 


che 
entry of the horſe's throat; or the extremity of the channel towar che | 


maxiliary hones, Jinn BL r | | 
BRAYL, a piece of leather lit, to put upon the hawk*s wing to tie it 


READ yox Horszs: horſes are ſometimes fed with bread, to hear- 
ten and ſtrengtlien them: the way to make the ſame, is twofold. © _ 

© 1. Take Wheatme il, of oatmeal, and beans, all ground very ſmail of 
each, a peck; aniſe- ſeed, four ounce.; gentian, 45d fenugreek, of each 
4 ounce; liquorice, two ounces all beaten into fine powder, and ſearſ- 
cd well; to which add the whites of twenty-2ew-=iaid eggs, all well beat, 
and as much ſtrong ale as will knead it up: then make vont loaves like to 


him to eat thereof, but chip away the out-ſide. 
For race-horſes, there are three ſorts of bread uſed ; given ſucceſſively, 
for the, ſecond, third, and fourth fortnight" feeding. 1. Take three 
| pecks 


It is to. 


. 
1 


BRE 


ward, and let them cool: at three days old you may gc Jour horſe this 
It than new br ead, 


d make it up as you did the f.rmor bread, , With this bread hayi: 5 the 
pa- 


mere, and no water at ali; but inſtead there f a imall q ura it: of gow 
milk: at laſt work it up, bake and order it as the , former: and wich this 
breed, having the cruſt cut off, adding. clean oats and ſplit heang, all ng. 
ed, or ſeparate, f-2d your hurle at his ordinary feeding-t.unes, 9 
in the fortnight before. 1 n Age 
BREAK; to break a horſe in (ratings 15.09 make !ajm light ypanthe 
hand by getting, in order to make him fit. for a gallog,, Tg ak a borle 
for hunting, is co ſupple hi, to wake him take the h ahit of running. 
BREAM, is f tw kjogs z the one falt and t he other a freipwater 
fiſh, but are very little diſctent ſtom each other, E\ther as 10 taſte, Hape, 
or nature. b 
The beam is a very broad-ſtaped fiſt, and thick, ſca ed excellently, 
large eyes, a little ſucking moyih, diſproportionate to his body, and a 
forked tail. 1 5 1 AA 
It is a luſty, ſtrong fiſh, ſo that you mull be {are to haye good tackling. 
It hath two ſets of teeth, is a very great breeder z the melter having 
two large melts, and the ſpawner as many bags of ſpawn, 1 2 
That which : chiefly treat of, ſhall be the freſk-water bream; which 
at full growth is ge breeding either in ponds and rivervs, but ,princi- 
pally delightipg in the former; which if he likes, he will not gnly grow 
exceediagly fat, and fairer in them than in riyers, but will fil the pond 
with his Ihe, even to the ſtarving of the other fiſh, ky | 
They ſpawn in June, or the beginning of 7uly ; and are great lovers of 
red worms, eſpecially ſuch as are to be found at the rgct vi a great dock, 
and lie wrapt up in a round clew : alſ flag-worms, waſps, green-flies, and 
grahoppers (whoſe legs mutt be cut oft) and paſte; of which there are 
many ſorts which are found very good baits for him, but the heſt are 
made of brown bread and honey ; gentles, yourg waſps, and red worms, 
The bet ſeaſon of angling for him, is from gt, Jau t day until Aartbe- 
lomew-tide, for | ” | 
BREAM FISHING: with hook and line, obſerye theſe direQians ; 
which which will alſo be of uſe in carp-blhing. | 
| wn: Procure 


B R. E. 


14 * S 


Procure about à quart of large red worms, put them into freſh maſs, 
yell waſhed. ang dried, every three or four days 907 K 1 
l 


mould aud chopped fennel, and they will be thoroughly 


weeks. . . *. e a 
Te your lie be filk and hair, but an fk is che Left: let the floats 
be ejcher {wan quills, or gooſe quill, | albagy 2 ade 2h, 
Let your plumb be a piece of lead in che ſhape of a pear, with a ſonal 
ring at the lictle end of it; faſten the lead to the line, and the 'line-hook 


to the lead, about ten or twelve inches ſpace between lead and hook, will 
be enoughs and be fure rake care that the lead be heavy enough tg fink 
the float. 5 J * e 


Having baited your hook well with a ſtrong worm, the warm will firaw 
the hank. yp and down in the bottom, which will provoke che bream to 
ax Sade og bins sf 22 ad tle iy W e o6f 
It wi eſt to hx up three or four rods and lines in 7 aner, 41 
ſet my will be di * ad thi wil afford ** much _ better ſpore. 
Find the exact depth of the water [if paſſible your float may ſwim 
n the ſurface ofthe water, directly over the lead then 7 J. . 
— ground bait : take about a peck of ſweet go nd "malt, and 
haying boiled it a very little, ſtrain it hard Fhrongl 2 bag, and carry it to 
the water-ſide where you have ſounded ; and in the place where yo ſap 
poſe the fiſh frequent, there throw in the malt by-handfuls ſqueezed hatd 
together, that the ſtream may not ſeparate it before it comes to the bottom 
and be ſure to throw it in, at leaſt, a yard aboyethe place where you intend 
Four hook ſball lie, otherwiſe the ſtream will carry it down too für. 
Do this about nine o'clock at night, keeping ſ me of the malt in the 
bag z and go to the N again about three the next morning, but appragech | 
the place warily; leſt ou thould be ſeen hy the fiſh ; for it is certain that 
they have their centinels watching on the top of the water, while the reſt 
are feeding underneath. n 
Having baited your hook, ſo that the worm may crawl to and fro, the 
better to allure the fiſh to bite, caſt in it at the place where you find the 
fiſh to ſtay moſt, and ſtay. lon , [which is generally in the deepeſt and 
broadeſt part of the river] — ſo that it may reſt abòut· the midſt pr your 


baic that is on the ground. n 

Caſt in your (cond line, ſo that it may reſt a yard aboye that, and a 
third about a yard below it. | | FW 

Let ycur rds lie an the bank, with fome ſtones to keep them down at 
the great ends, and then withdraw yourlelf; yet not fo far, but that you 
can have your eye upon all the floats: and when you ſee one bitten Ld | 
carried away, do net be two haſty to run in, but giye time to the fiſh to 
ge” es and then touch you gently, | f 

hen you perceive the float link, creep to the water-ſide, and give it as 

much line as you can: if it be a bream or carp, they will run to the other 
fide, which firike geatly, and hold your rod at à bent a little while, and do 
pot pull, tor then you will ſpoil all; but yon muſt firſt tire them before they 
can be landed, for they are very ſhy. | WE 

If there be any carps in the river, it is an even wager that ou take one 
er more of them; — if there be any pike or perch, they be ſure — 


BRE. 


the © 9 thou vl not touch it 3. bein drawn thither 
pic gra. ri f1 the ogh 5 ung until you 88255 them, 1 5 
vain to ef ta 25 the bream or carp. F POL 
In chis cafe, bait one of your books with a ſmall bleal, roach, or gh 
geon, about two foot deep from your fidet, with A little red wöffn at © the 
point of your hook, and if a;pike þ there, he will be ſure t ſhap at it. 
„ This ſport is good till nine, in the morning; and in a gloomy day, till 
night: but however i ic is right to wichdraw, and about four &*clock Tm the 
afternoon, throw in the remainder. of Four malt, and proceed as before ; 
but do not frequent the place too much, left the um grow tod 7 for — 


er. Ser Counter, 
LAS Part of the bow of 2 faddle. See Bows, 4.2% Ne 
REA E, or Tae»; is the itrap of leather that runs To m 
one ſide of the addle to the other, ayer the horfe*s hreaft, in order to 
ms 22. ſaddle 455 12 e it 10 n fliding backwards when the horſe 
775 A riling-grouad. 

24963 o WIV vp. T word ſigniſies ſometimes the eaſy roſe 
horſe, and ſometimes Bie the eaſe and teſt or repoſe of 4 


CON _ 4154 breath, do not ride him down: give thar le Ie 
horſe 2 155 Weiße time between the turrs-or repetitions 0 b 


e as always held his wind equally upon his manage. 

ah is * of his wind ot breath. © "This laſt expteſſion is ap- 
plied ta horſes Fo Pen, and our Jockies take lnorting for a gn of a long 
winded barks. Ser S NOT. 

AREEW, is a 14 where mares for breed and ſlallions are b in or- 
der to faſe a find, Hence they ſay, op 

To keep a breed; to govern and manage a breed. = 

All the mares in this breed have taken i. c. they are with for!. 

To make a good breed, you cannot chuſe a better ſtallion than a Sori 
horſe, nor better ſtud mares than Nafles mares, 

\ BREEDING or Hoxses. In order to the raiſing a good and beautif l 
race of herſes, it is neceſlary to chuſe ſor a ſtallion a fine barb free trom 
bereditary infirmities, ſuch as weak eyes, bad feet, f une, purſine ti, 

cheſt-foundring, c. only with this diſlinction, that defects which Kappen 
by accident are not to . hereditary, * 

Having provided yourſelf with a ſtallion, tet him be fed for three months 
before he is to cover the mare, with ſound oats, peas, or beans, or with 
coarſe, bread and a little hay, but a good quantity of wheat ftraw ; leading 
kim out twice a day to water; and after he has drank, walk him up and 
down for an hour; but not ſo- as to make him ſweat, ® 

* he is not thus put into heart before he covers, he would be in great 

danger of being purſey and broken winded, neither would he be able to 
| perform the taſk; or at beſt the colts would be but pitt iful and weak; and 
| notwicilanding you have thus fed him well, you will take him in again 


ver 
poem you put him to too N mares, he will not ſerve long, his manc 
| ; and 


$5 


ard tail will fall off 8 NN and vu WII ſad it a diſfcult talk 
fo tecober Ein again for the year erte, „ een 
Therefore, let hitn have mare, but according to his ſtrength, that is 

* » # 4-4 TLC * | FL EST . 


terre, Eb; Far maſt teh. n ae 
Wares go with foal! clever months and as many days as they are years 
old: as" for" example, a ngre of ten .years old will carry her foal eleven 
montlis and ten days; ſo that 4 perſon may fo order his mares to be cover- 
ed, chat their foals may be\ brought forth at a” time when there will be 
plenty of gratk „ D 
" About t e end of May put yode mares into an incloſute capable of feed - 
ing them the whole time the ttaltionis to be with them, dr that they are 
in ſeaſar, in which incloſure all the mares are to be put together, as well 
(of which are barren as others. ee rok png» e 
Firſt take off your ſtallion's hind ſhacy, but let his fore ſhoes remain on 
tor the preſervation of his feet, and then lemd him forth, and let him cover 
a mate twice in band to render him more calm and gentle; after which 
take off his bridle and turn him Jooſe to the reſt, with whom he wilt be- 
coine familiar, and treat them ſo kindly, that at laſt they will make ove 
to him; ſo that not one of them will be horſed bꝭt as they are in ſeaſon. 
In this incloſute there ſhould be built à little lodge, into which the 
ſtallion may recire to fecure himfelf from the ſcorching hs ats ; and in the 
lodge there ſhould be a manger, to give him oats, peas, ſplkebeany, bread, 
or Whatever elſe he likes beſt; and he muſt be thus ent ained during 
the whole lime he is wich the mares, which will be about ſitor ſeven 
weeks. Dee aro 577) wt ng 
You muſt likewiſe take care that the ſtallion and the mare have the 
ſame food, 2%, if the former be at hay and oats, which is common! 
called hard meat, the latter (ſhould likewiſe be at hard meat; otherwiſe 
ſte will not 1d'reatfly hole. | enn. 
Mares Which are very groſs, hold with much difficulty; but thoſe that 
are indifferently fat and plump, conceive with greateſt eaſmmeGG. 
To bring a ware, ia ſeaſon, and make her retain, let her eat for eight 
days before ſhe is brought to the horſe, about tw quarts of hemp-ſeed | 


in the morning, and as much at night. | 2 
If ſhe refule it, mix it with a little bran or oats, and if the ſtallion eat 
alſo cf it, it will contribute much to generat io. 
As for the age of the ſtallion, he ſhould not cover before he is fix 
old, ner after he is fiftcen ; but the laſt may be regulated according to his 
ſtrength and vigour. wine eo Gn Lap yes 
As for the mares they ſhould not be covered before they are three years, 
old; but in this reſpect you may take meaſures from the goodneſs of the 9 | 
mare?, and the foals that bring forth. dia kong: 
In the laſt place you may furniſh yourſelf with young breeding tnares 
from your own race; Which being,ſound and of à good breed, will bring 
forth more beautiful foal:, than any other. But you are not to make uſe 
of your colts for ſtallions; becauſe they will much degenerate from the 
goodneſs, of true barbs, and at laſt become like the natural rice? che 
country, 7 N | an! , 
It 13 therefere adviſeable never to chuſe a ſtallion from your own broad), 
09? & ; a eee * , $95 "4 


. 
* 


. 
Fiz» 


| WS > of - 
n de kim "for 3 gehe bagh or $a;6 horfe, ſtil! make 
chojec of 1 e ced upon. yo 

BRIDLE is fo termed when all it's appurtenances are fixed toget 

ts of it for the overnment of a horſe, and they 520 
b g 1. The bi tt or Haff which ch is the iron work put into a horſe's 

* | of F which there ate 1 23. ſorts which ſee under the article BI Tr. 

bead Hall, being two ſmall leathers 13 come from the top of 
he head fo the rings of the bitt. 

3: Fillet that ich lies over the forehead hd the ck if the 
orſe have t this is uſually adorned with a roſe, or the like, or 
leather ſet ſtuds, or braided. 

The — dand, being that leather which is buttoned from the head 

N f leather th from th f the 

eins, 0 eather that comes rom the rings of t 
bin, and being Tong thong horſe's heads the rider holds cen in his 
whereby he guides the * as he pleaſes. 

* N e and loop at the end of the rains, , by which it is faſten- 
ed to the oy f the bitt, 97 other end of the reins having only à button 
fo ;Jarge at it cannot go through the ring of the bitt on the other ſide; 

ed a. running reign, by which a 1 4 5 is led at a good diſtance, 
ind his liberty to leap à ditch, or mount a hedge. 

7. The 775 band, 1 1 1 7 pe — the 7 of the = ie 
through the 00ps at the back © and fo bu er t 
4 this is g adorned 

A trench. 7 

9. A cavefan, being 8 falſe rein to hold or lead a horſe by. 

10. A murtingl, ich is a thong of leather, the one end Py 5 
der the horſe's cheeks, and the other to his girth berween his his legs, £6 
make him rein well to ealt up his head. 

> Chaff-halter z a waman's bridle js the ſame only it is double tein- 


rr HAND. is the horſeman's left-hand, the right-hand being 
e or w 
| 74 fwallew oe Baan. i old of thor that has too wide a mouth, 
and too ſmall a bitt-month. 
un a briſk, high mettled, ſtately horſe is called brilliant, 
raiſed neck, a fine motion, excellent haunches upon which he 


1 
riſes thou 5 never ſo little put on. 
To BRIM, a ſow is fd to brim, or goto lim, thaf ia rady (o take 


BRING iv « "Honen, i is to keep down the noſe Fel that bores 
S eee be hog 
Se Banquar and Winn. | 
BROCK, 2 term ufed to denote a badger. 

hart tao of the third year is called a brock or krocket 3 and a bind 


of the 8 a brocket's "Giſt. 
BROKEN-WIN D, a diſorder thar a horſe is jr to when lie is 
ſuffered to ſtand too in the ſtable without exerciſe ; by which means 
| * contracts * ck humours in ſach abundance, 4 * | 


BRO 
the hol ow part of his lungs, they ſtöp his wind-pipe. See Wind. 
BRC, OK HAWKING, #s a ben that is managed with the gerfalcon 
uo in, the haggard falcon, and the taffel gentle. | | 
te are in many places, ponds encloſed with woods, buſbee, and the 
like ob ſcurities, ſothat they are concealed from pallengers, ind ſuth places 
ducks , much or erſort to, | BIR: 
Fo 7 the training up a hawk to take them, obſerye the following ditekti- 
ons. | 
T he hawk being at all points ready to fly, be provided with twe ot 
thre ; live train ducks, and let a man lie concealed in ſome buſh by rhe 
n d with them; fo that when you come to the plate, and the hawk 
i ag ready for the ſudden Right, beat the buſh where the man hes con- 
ce? led with the duck, with a pole, who muſt ſend forth one of them, to 
the". - end that the hawk may think it is put wp by you, and if ſhe takes it 
": courage, reward her Well. n 
is is the way to train up a gO-hawk, to catch a fowl at ſouce. 
The hawk being trained to this- you may boldly go . with her to the 
* onds where the el lies, and creeping cloſe to the place raiſe them by 
aiting about with a pole, and when ary riſe, let go yout hawk froth your 
itt, and if ſhe ſeize, let her take pleaſure thereon and reward her well. 
I.,ex is very heceflary to have a ſpaniel witk you: for if the hawk is well 
! acquainted with the fport. ſhe will be ſonimble at the catch, thar they will 
fall into the water together, and by that means the fowl will go to plubge, 
dry chen the ſpaniel will be of; good ſervice and Will hot tente the 
awk. | | 
BROOD, the young of cither fiſh or fowls. The brbod of ſea-filb is 
fwawned, and lies in {till watets, where it may have feſt to receive nouriſh- 
ment, and grow to perfection; and here it is he deftroyed by weirs, draw. 
nets, or nets with cacyaſs or ſuch engines at the bottom of them, in harbous 
havens and creeks. | W 
BROOK a liztle river or ſinall current of water; and is diſtingui 
_ a river, by flowing only at particular ſeaſons, whereas a river flows ut 
times, | "TO | 
BROUILLER, is when a horſe is put to any manage, plunges, tfayerſes 
and appears in diſorder, Hence they ſay. _ | 
This gencleman is not maſter of his legs, he makes his horſe brouiller, i. e. 
2 make's hirn traverſe and caſt down his head, the ſpur being too hard for 


BROW.-ANTLER, that branch of a deer's horns next the head. 
BUCS, In his ffrſt year, is called a fawn ; che ſecond a pricket z the 
rd a ſotrelʒ the fourth, a fore thefilth, a butk of the firſt head 3 and the 
/.ixth, a great buck. This deaſt is Cominon in moſt countries, beingas cor- 
pulent as a hart, but in ſize reſembling more a roe, except in colour: *the 
males have horns, which they lof2 yearlv; the females none at all. As 
for the colour, it is very diſferet; however, they are m branded and 
ſandy, with a black liſt all along the back. Their fleſh is excellent for 
nouriſhment, $64.6. HOY PUNE? ! 
BUCK HUNTING. Havi, g under the article HART trend large - 
13, 45 tothelt nature, and the ways cf hunting them, thete needs thelefs 


} TIGER: 


BUC 
- bo be ſaid as to huing the. buck, and the rules for taling kim: \for he 
. that can hunt a hart or ftag well, will not hunt a duck ill. 

Beſides, fallow deer being common among ds, and thoſe uſually i in 


| | 9 25 and encloſures of divegs ſituations and flatures, different from one 
. another; it would be « dient taſk to give inſtrüctions for every parti- 


Aud indeed it is the proper buſineſs of every keeper of þ arte, . to 
underſtand the nature and craft of kis deer in hunting ; all which are to be 
acquired by tence more than reading; however I ſhal} conte in- 
„form you of what relates to buck-huntir as row practiſcd. 4 
I There is no ſuch ſkill and art requitcd in lodging à buck, ar in bur- | 
houring a hart of ſtag, nor ſo much drawing af. er, but vou may judge by 
the view, and obſerve what grove or coppice he enters; for a butk docs 
not wander up and down as the hart, nor cla! age” his laver fd often, or 
uſe ſo many croſfings, doublinge, fits and devices, nor deth he flee ſo 
fur beſore the hounds, but avoids the highway and open places, as. Fuck 4 
as he can; be is not fo craſty or ſo ſtrong to beat 4 river, or to f\a 
at ſoil; neither is he ſo free to take a great river, nor muſt it be deep; 
but being clofe hunted, be will flee into ſuch ſtrong covers as he is accul- | 
| _ to and it has been obſerved; that, ſome biccks that have leaped over. 
park pale, after a ring or two, have returned cf themſelves, chufi ing ra- 
ther to die where they have been acquainted, than in 4 firange place. 
The buck greans and trots as the hart belleth, and with a worſe nciſe 
- and rattling in the throat : leaps lighter at the rut than the ſtag; neither 
oil theſe two beaſts come near one another's layer, and they have f eldom 
dr never Ae b ed relays than the old hounds. 
+ o herd more than the hart does, 4 lie in the drieſt plzter, 
2 if they are at large they herd but little from May to Aupf, 
No Ly greateſt corp a huntſman needs to ufe in hunting the 
- - buck, is to have 2 care of hunting counter or change, becaule of the 
of fallow deer that uſe to come more directly upon the hounds 
than the red deer dees. 
The does begin to fawn about the end of Moy, and continue til 
. Miaſunomer, © 
"The bucks mew or ſhed their horns cr heads every year about, or ir, 
Dries and part of May, and their new ones are burniſhed about the en.t 
3 of... make his fewmiſning in divers manners and Ris as the 
hart, according to the diyerſity of foce, and the time of the day, morning 
and evenin 1* they are moſt oommenly round. 
| The buck comes in ſeaſon in Juh, and goes out in September. G 
en comes in ſeaſon when the buck goes out, and goes out at 
twellt 


In buck hunting che ſame hounds are uſed as in running the Ray.” In 
f.,reſts and chaces as they lie at layer, ſo they are hunted. 
In parks here they are incloſed, the ſport is not ſo diverting, by reaſon 
of the greater change and ſoil, unleſs they break out and run the Tountry) „ 
which they ſeldom de. 

But deer that lie our, though near the Peek, wake ler the, generdliry 
beter cba es than foreſt deer. 4 
| The 


BUL 


The keeper ſheeting a BUCK to be run down: 


jn order to facilitate the chace, the keeper commonly ſeleQs a fat buck + 
but of the herd, which he ſhoots to maim kim, and then he is run down by 
the hound. | | 

As to the method of hunting the buck; the company generally go out 
very carly for the benefit of the morning, ſometimes they have a deer rea- 
dy lodged; if not, the coverts are drawn till one is routed ; or ſometimes 
in a park a deer is pitched upon, and forced from the herd, then more 
hounds are laid on to run the chace; if you come to be at fault, the old, 
ſtaunch hounds are only to be relied upon till you recover him again: if 
he be ſunk and the hounds thruſt him up, it is called an imprime, and 

the company all tfgunds a recheat; when he is run down; every one ftrives 
to get in to preyent his being torn by the hounds: 
p allo deet ſeldom or never ſtand at bay: ne py: 

He that firſt gets in, cries hoo up, to give notice that he is down; and 

| blows a death: When the company are all come in they paunch him and 
reward the hounds; and, generally the chief perſon of quality amongt 

them takes ſay; that is cuts his belly open, to ſee how fat he 13: 
When this is done,; every one has a chop at his neck, and the head be- 

ing cut off is ſhewn to the hounds to encourage them to tun only at male 

dtcr, which they ſee by the horns, and to teach them to bite only at the 
head: then the company all ſtanding in à ring, one blows a ſingle death; 
which being done; all blow a double recheat, and+fo conclude the chace 
with a genctal hallo of hoo-up, and depart the field to their ſeveral homes, 
or to the place of meeting and the huntſman, or ſome other, hath the 
deer put croſs the buttocks of his horſe, and ſo carries him hom. 
BULLFINCH, a cage bird: but has neither ſong nor whiſtle of his 
own, but is very apt to learn if taught, „ 
BULLHEAD, oz MILLER's "'HUMB, a fiſh that has a broad head, 
and wide mouth, with brood fins near the eyes, and has many under the 
belly ; and inſtead of teeth; has rough lips, which aſſiſt him im ripping at 
the bait: he has alfo fins on his back, and one below the belly, and his 
tul is round, and his body all over covered with whitiſh; blackiſh, and 
browniſh ſpots: they begin to ſpaw about April; and are full of ſpawn 

all the ſummer ſeaſon. | | 5 
The manner of fiſhing for them is as follows: _ _ Ka 
The common abode or haunt of this fiſh is in holes, or among ſtones 

in clear water in ſummer ; but in. winter they take up their quarters with 
the cel in mud. They are a funple and lazy fiſh; and are eaffly caught 
in ſummer; and you may fee him in hot weather funning himfelf on a flat 
gravelly fone, upon which you may put your hook, which muſt be bait- 
ed, with a very imall worm near the mouth, and be will ſeldom tefuſe 
tl bait, fo that the moſt bunglg angler may take him. It is indeed an 
excellent hh for tatez but of fo ill a ſhape that many women do not 
care to dreſs it. | _ 

BURR, the round knob of 2 horn next a deer's head. . | 

BURROCK, is a ſrl! weir or dam, where wheels are laid in a river 


for taking of fifl:. | 
F . - BURROWS; 


v1. , 
LS 


CAD 70 


BURROWS, holes in a warren which fetve as a covert for hares, ab- 
bets, Wc. | | | | 

BUSTARD, a kind of great. lug ih fowl. 

BUT TER, is an inſtrument © Nice! licced to a wooden handle, with 
which they pare the foot, or cut the hoof of a horſe. 

BUTTUY, cf the reins of a bridle in a ring of leather with the reins 
paſſed through it, which runs all along the length of the reigns. To put 
a horſe under the button is, when a horie is topped without a rider upon 
his back, the reins being laid on his neck, and the buttons lowered ſo far 
dowa, that thereins bring in the horſe*s head, and fix it to the true poſ- 
ture or carriage. It is not only the horfes which are managed in the hand, 
that mut be put under the button, for the ſame method muſt be taken 
with fuch 185 28 are bred between two pillars, before they are backed. 


A DDO W, a bird, otherwiſe called a chough, or jack- 
4 daw. 


CADENCE, is an equal meaſure or proportion, obſerved by a horſe 


in all his motions, when he is N N managed, and works juſtly at 


gallop, terra @ terra, and the airs: ſo that his times or motions have an 
equal regard to one another; that one does not embrace, or take in more 


ground than the other, and that the horſe obſerves the ground regularly. 


Horſemen fay, This horſe works always upon the ſaid cadence; he 
follows the cadence ; he does not change bis cadence; he remains equally 
between the two heels. | 

He is fine and gentle in all his aids; and when put to the manage, he 
never interrupts his cadence, | 

This horſe has ſo fine a month, and works with ſo much "oy 5 his 

acllity: 


| ſhoulders and haunches, that he keeps his cadence with 


nay, he takes a very good cadence upon his airs, without *pping falſe, 


without jambling, and works equally in both hands. See Countza- 


Ti us and Time. 

CADEW, the firaw-worm, an inſect, uſed as bait in angling, 

CADGE, a round frame of wood, upon which PFalconers carry their 
hawks. _ 
CAGE ror PaxTRrIDGEs; à device to keep them in, and of which 
there are ſeveral ſorts, 

We ſlall begin with that invented to contain à hen partridge, and 
ſerves ta call cock partridges to her in order to take them. | 

This cage is pretty enough, takes up but little rqom, is very portable, 
and 1s bur liethe 2 'tis — of an old hat, whoſe brim 2 off, and 
the bottom is wood, which ſhuts and opens, to put in and take out the 
parttidge; and a hole muit be made in the bottom of the hat, which is 
uppermoſt through which the bird puts out it's head to call. 

CALADE, ox Bass; is the deſcent, or ſloping declivity of ariſing 


manage ground; being a ſmall eminence, upon which we ride down a 
_ horle ſeveral times, putting him to à ſhort gallop, with his fore-hams in 


the air, to make him learn to ply and bend his haunches, and form his 
his legs, the ſtay of the 1 


ſtop upon the aids of the calves 


2 


| 
| 


8 


fon; ſeaſonably given; for without theſe aids he would throw himſelf too 
much upon his ſhoulders, and not bend his haunches. | 
Horſemen ſay, Work your horſe in a calade; after the /talian way; 
ride him ſtraight, and then you make good uſe of the calade:; | 

Theſe calades wil! diſcourage yout horſe; and perhaps ruin his hame; 
for you have pi:ched upon too deep a declivity: and belides you do not 
make the aids of the bridle acord with thoſe of the calves of your legs. 

CALF; (among hunters) a male hart, or 3 hind of the firſt year. 

CALKINS; à fort of - horſe-ſhoes- for froſty weather, and are apt to 
make horſes tread altogether upon the toes of their hind feet; and trip 
they alſo occaſion bleymesg and ruin the backſinews ; nevertheleſs they 
are necetfary in a time of froſt: and it is more expedient that a horſe 
mould run ſach a riſk, than the rider ſhould be in continual danger of 

realkang his limbs. | ip 

Whenever there is occaſion to uſe them, order the farrier to pare the 
hotn a little low at the heel; and turn down the ſpunge upon the coraer 
of the anvil, ſo as to make the ealkin in the form of the point of a hare's 
tar; Which will do little damage: whereas the great ſquare oalkins quite 
ſpoilt the foot. | 7h ACE, 
Calkins, are either ſingle or double, that is, at one end of the ſhoe; of 
it both; theſe laſt are deemed leſs hurtful; as the hotfe can tread more 
even. ä 
W (with hunters) a leſſon blown upon the horn to comfort the 

unds. | | 

CALLS, natural and artificial; a ſport practiſed mack duting the 
woding ſeaſon of pattridges, eſpecially for taking cock partridges ; fot 
which they put a hen into a cage; to call and bring them near. 

This way in general of taking them, is indeed laborious, and fequires 
Huch exaQiieſs, as to the artificial part in imitating their voices ; and at 
keſt, you can commonly pretend to take but one at a time. | 

Partridges begin to Mi about February, or in the beginning of Marth; 
$4 weather is not cold, and conti nue in their woding till the end of 

uty. | 
A great many are of opinion, that you will deſtroy the breed by taking 
the cocks in this manner; but it is a miſtake, for they do more tniſchief 
to the hens they couple with, than good, hindering them to fitz and will 
break their eggs if they can find them: and in the neſt we often find but 
ſmall Wveys of young partridges, which happens ſo, beeauſe the cock be- 
ing tos hot, and too aſſiduouſly purſuing the — that would lay, ſhe can- 
not diſengage herſelf from him, and get to her neſt; and ſo chuſes father 
EEE egg, than go thither in fight of the cock that would break all 
e het, 3 | 
Lis farther to be obſerved, that the cock never knows his hen's neft 3 


and thetefote *tis more eaty to take him when the fits ; for believing the is 


loft, he goes with the firſt he meets with. 
This ſport may be practiſed every day, during the aforeſaid wooing 
ſeaſon, ſtom day<break until Fan-rifing, and from fun- fetting until night. 


__. CANARY BIRD, an admired ſinging bird, of a greenift=yellow co- 


four, that takes it's name from the 6 
| | F 2 | | 


| canary- birds are much luſtier, having a longer tail, and differ much in the 


- 


CAN 


from the Conory-i//*s, and no where elſe ; but of late years, there is a ſort | 
of birds, that are brought in abundance from Germany, eſpecially from 
Tiral, and are therefore called German birds; being a much better torr 
than the other, though their originals are ſuppeſed to have been firit 
brought from the {ame place. . NR 

Theſe birds, that is the cocks, never grow fat, and they cannot be diſ- 
tinguiihed by ſome country people from common green birds; though the 
heaving of the pailages of the tliroat, when they ſing. | 
But to wake a tight chcice of this bird, and to know when he has a 


good fong : in the firſt place, let him be a long bird, ſtanding ſtraight and 


not crouching, but ſprightly like à ſparrow hawk, ſtanding with life and 
boldnefs, and not ſubject to be fearful. d 
Theſe birds being ſo much eſteemed for their pleafing ſong are ſome- 
times ſold at a high price, more or leſs according to the goodneſs or ex- 
cellency of their notes, there being a great difference in them. | 
It is very adviſeable before you buy, firſt to hear them ſing, for the buyer 
will then pleaſe his ears; one fancies a ſong bird, another a harſh bird; 


if he be not ſo ſweet: though undoubtedly the beſt canary bird in gene- 


ral, is that which has the moſt variety of notes, and holds out in ſinging 


the longeſt, - ; 
In order to know whether a bird is in health before you buy him ; take 


him out of the ſtore cage, and put him in a clean cage fingly, and if he 


ſtand up boldly without crouching or ſhrinking his feathers, and look with 
a briſk eye, and not ſubject to clap his head under his wing, it si a ſign 
that he is in good health; but yet he may be an unhealthy bird. 

But the greateſt matter is to obſerve his dunging; if he bolts his tail 
like a mghtingale, after he has dunged, it is a great ſign that he is not in 
perfect health; though he may ſing at pretent, and look pretty briſk, you 
may aſſure yourſelf, it will not be long before he will be ſick; but if his 
dung be thin like water, or of a ſlimy white without any blackneſs in it, it 
is a fign of approaching death. | 

When a canary bird is in perfect health, his.dung lies round and hard, 
with a fine white on the outſide and dark within : dries quickly, and the 
larger the dung is the better, ſo that it be long round and hard; but as to a 
ſeed bird, he very ſeldom dungs ſo hard, unleſs he be very young. 

Canary - birds are ſubject tu many diſeaſes, as impoſthumes, which affect 
the head, and cauſe them to fall ſuddenly from the perch, and die in a / 
ſhort time if not ſpeedily cured, | 

The moſt approved medicine is an ointment made of freſh butter and 
capon's greaſe melted together, with which anoint the top of the bird's, 
head, for two or three days together, and it will diſſolve it, and cure him 
but it you have let it- alone too long, then after you have anointed him 
three or four times, ſee whether the place of his head be ſoft; and if ſo, 


open it gently and let out the matter, which will be like the yolk of an 


egg; when you have done this, anoint the place, and this willimmediate- 


Iy cure him. 


And if you find the impoſthnue at any time return, do as before direct- 
| | | ed; 
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ed; you muſt alſo give him figs, and in his water let him have a flice or 
two of liquoriſh, with white ſugar candy. TAS W of 
Some are ſo curious as to breed theſe birds in England, and they have 
excelled all others. For the ordering of theſe birds when they begin to 
build or are intended for breeding, make a convenient cage, or prepare'a 
room that may be fit for that purpoſe, taking care to let it have an opening 
to the riſing of the ſun; where vou muſt have a piece of wire, that they 
may have egreſs and regreſs at their pleaſure : when this has been done ſet 
up ſome brooms, either heath cr frail, in the corners of it, opening them 
in the middle, and if the room be pretty high two or three yew trees may 
be ſet, but not too near, as the birds will not endure to ſee themſelves 10 
near each other's neſts; as the cock and hen will be apt to fly on an hen 
that is not matched to them, when they ſee them near their neſt z which 
many times cauſes the ſpoiling of their eggs and young ones, 
In the next place you muſt cauſe ſomething to be made ſo convenient, 


and of ſuch bigneſs, as may hold meat a conſiderable time, that you may 


not be diſturbing them continually, and a proper veſſel for water alfo z and 


the place where the ſeed is intended to be put, muſt be ſo ordered thatit 
may hang out of the reach of the mice, for they are deſtroyers of them: 


you mult likewiſe prepare ſome ſtuff of ſeveral ſorts of things, ſuch as cot- 
ton, wool, ſmall dead graſs, elk's hair, and a long ſort of moſs that grows 


along by ditch ſides or in the woods, for them to build their neſts with. 


© Dry them well before you put them together, then mingle all well, and 
put them up into a net like a cabbage” net, hanging it to that they may 
with eaſe puil jt ot. | | 
You muſt alſo ſet perches about the room, and if it be large enough ſet 
a tree in the middle of it, that ſo they may take the more pleaſure; and 
always remember to proportion your birds according to the largeneſs of 
the room, and rather let it be under ſtocked than over-ſtoeked, for they are 
birds that love their liberty, | | 3.99% 
When you perceive them begin to build and carry ſtuff, give them once 
a day, or in two days at leaf, a little greens ary Ae coarſe ſugar; for 
that will cauſe a ſlipperineſs in the body, that ſo the eggs may come forth 
without injuring the birds: for they die many times in laying the firſt egg, 
which is a loſs to the breeder ; firit in reſpe& to his firſt breed, then to the 


unpairing of the cock, to which you ought to put another hen, whether 


he will pair or no: but it would be much better it that cock was takeu out 
than ſuffered to continue in the breeding place, efpecially if it be {mall 
but in a large place with ſeveral pairs he cannot do that injury, and it will 
be a difficult matter to diſtinguiſh which is the cock of that hen that died, 
and as difficult to take him in a large place, without doing mere injury 
than the birds would do: fo that it will be beſt to let him reſt till the end 
of the year; when if you leave but two pair together, it wilt be the beſt. 
way to take bim out, and match him with another hen, and then put him 
in again. a 8 5 ; 

beiides when yeu find that they have built their neſt, the nets that 
have cheir breeding ſtuff in them may be taken away, for they will be apt © 
to build upon their eggs w th new ſtuff, if they do not ſet pretently. 
At to thy tune of weir brecdiig, 2 is utually tbree tiu. e a year, de. 
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in April, May and June. and ſometimes in Auguſt; as for ordering the 
young ones, they muſt not be left too long in the neſts ; for they are very 
apt to grow ſullen, and will not feed kindly ; therefore the are wo be ta- 
ken out about nine or ten days old, and put inio a little baſt et, and cover- 
ed over with a net, or elſe they will be apt to jump out upon the (uit 
opening of the baſket and be hurt if they fall down, ; 
They mult alſo be kept very warm for the firſt week: fur theywill be 
very tender, ſubject ta the cramp, and not digeſt their meat, if they take 
cold. 1 3 | 
And when they are taken from the old canaries, let it be in the evening 
and if poſſible when the old ones are out of ſight, otherwiſe they will be 
very apt to take diſtaſte when they fit again and have young oncs, and 


ready at every fright to forſake both their young and their eggs. 


As to the preparation of their meat; ſoak ſome of the largeſt rape-ſeed 
in water for twenty or twenty four hours ; but if the water be a little warm 
twelve hours my be enough, then drajn the water from the ſeed, and 
put a third part of the ahice bread to it, and a little canary ſeed in figwer, 
and mix them altogether... _ 

With a ſmall itick take up a little at the end of it, and give every bird 
ſome, two or three times oyer; for if you overcharge their ſtomachs at 
firſt ; they ſeldom thrive after. | - _ | 

Remember that the old ones give them but a little at a time, and the 
meat they receive from them, is warmed in the ſtomach, before they give 
it them, and then all rape is hulled, which lies not ſo hard on the ſtomach, 
as thoſe ſeeds which have the ſkin on. | | : 
Neither muſt their meat be too dry; for then they will be apt to be 
vent burnt, as all ſeeds are hot. 4 5 

It is obſervable that the old ones canſtantly drink after they have caten 
ſeeds, and a little before they ſeed their young ones: and they common» 
ly fit a quarter of an hour or more feeding them, to keep them warm, that 
the meat may the better nouriſh them; therefore when you feed them, let 
them be covered up very warm, that their meat may the better digeſt. 

The ſeveral names of theſe birds at different times and ages are; ſuch 
as are above three years old are called Runts, thoſe above two are named 
Eriſſes, and thoſe of the firſt year that the old ones bring up are called 
Branchers; thoſe that are new flown and cannot feed themſelves Puſhers, 
and thoſe that are bred up by hand neſtlings, 

_  CANCELLIER, a term uſed in F alconry; When 2 light flown hawk 
in her ſtooping turns two or three times upon the wing, to recover herſelf 
before ſhe ſeizes, 

CANKER IN Hawsxs, a diſtemper breeding in the throat and tongue 
proceeding from foul feeding, and their meat not being, waſhed in cold 
water in ſummer time, and in warm in winter, which engenders a groſs, 
ſlimy matter in their guts, which when moved fumes up into the head, 
and diſtilling thence down again produces heat of the liver, and ſo breaks 
out 1n the throat and tongue. | 

The cure: anoint the throat of the hawk with oil of almonds or olives _ 
two or three times a day together, and feed her with mutton, pullets, ot 
fleſh dipt in oil. 75 | 

| When 
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When you perceive that the canker is grown white, flit it o eng 
the fide of her tongue with a ſharp penknife, and gently ſcrape away the 
hiteneſs, and dry up the blood with cotton or lint, and let her meat be 
waſhed in oil till ſhe is cured. | 

CANKER in Hoxses, is a very loathſome diſeaſe, which if con- 
tinued long uncured, ſo feſters and putirifies the part, that it will eat to the 
very hone; and it happens to come upon the tongue, will eat it aſunder; 
lighting upon the noſc, it devours the griſtle through, and if it comes 
on any part of the fleſh, it will fret and gnaw it a great breadth. It will 
be cuſily known, for the places where it is will be raw and bleed much, 
and a white ſcurf will often grow upon the infected part. 

This difeaſe may be cauſed many ways, either by the — of 
melancholy and foul blood, in the hodv, by unwholefome meat, and by 
ſome ſharp and ſalt humouts, proceeding from cold not long before taken, 
which will render his breath very ſtinking. 

When this diſeaſe is in the mouth; it will be full of bliſters, and the 
beaſt will not be able to cat its provender. 

It proceeds from the crude undigeſted meat, ranknefs of food, unnatu- 
ral heat corning from the ſomach, and fometimes from cold taken in the 
head; where the rheum binds upon the roots and kernels of the agus, 
which has, as it were ftrangled and made ſtraight the paſſages of the 
fomach : when the eyes are infected with it, which proceeds from a rank 
blood, deſcending from the head, it breeds a little werm like a piſmire, 
that grws in the corner next his noſe, and it will eat it in time, Oc. 

* 3 by the gredt and (mall pimples within and without 
the eyelids, | 

The cure: there are many things in general good for the cure of this 
diſtemper, in any part of a horſe's body; but more particularly for that in 
the mouth and noſe. | 

Take half a pint of white wine, the quantity of a walnut of roach alum, 
half a ſpoonful of bay ſalt, one ſpoonful of Engli honey, red ſage, rue, 
rib-wort, bramble leaves, of each a like quantity; boil them in the white- 
wine till one fourth part be conſumed, and in ject this water into the fore, 
or if it be in the mouth, waſh the place with a clout faſtened to a ſtick, 
and dreſs him with it twice a day or oftener. - Or, 


Take the juice of plaintain, or as much vinegar, and the fame weight 


ad wn er of alum, and anoint the ſore with it two or three times a 
. 88 — ä 
Reduce 2 like quantity of ginger and alum to a fine powder, mix them 


well together, till they are like a falve, and very thick, and anoint the part 


after it has been very well waſhed with alum water and vinegar, Or, 
Take Nalf a pound of alum, a quarter of à pint of honey, columbine 
and ſage leaves, of each a handful; boil all in three pines of ing 
water, till one pint be con ſumed;; this is good for a canker in the = 
particularly, being waſhed with it morning and night. Or, |; 


For foul ulcers, and to make the hair grow: take a quart of tar, put to | 


it half a pound of bear's greaſe, and an ounce of green copperas, a quar- 
ter of a pound of ſaltpetre, two ounces of wax a quart of honey, a quarter 
pt a pound of rofin, two ounces of verdigreate, and a quart of lin ſec i 
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pil z boil it till half be conſumed, then ſtrain the liquor and keep it cloſe 
in a pot, to be uſed on occaſior, warming it when you apply 1 the 
2006 5: | 

CANKER 1x Docs; a diſtemper that ſeizes their eare, but does not 
much incommode them. | | 
The cure: take two ounces of ſoap, the ſame quantity of oil of tarrar, 
ſulphur, ſalamoniac, and verdegreaſe, incorporate all together with vine- 

gar and aqua-tortis z with this rub the parts affected, and it will cure, 

' CANNON MOUTH or A Birr, is a round but long piece of iror, 

conſiſting ſometimes only of one piece that couple and bend in the mid- 

dle, and ſometimes only of one piece that does not bend, as in the cannon 
mouth a trompe. | 8 

Cannon mouths of all ſorts are. contrived to keep the horſe in ſubjecti- 
ol; and are ſo contrived that they riſe gradually towards the middle, and 
aſcend towards the palate z to the end that the void ſpace left underneath 
may give, ſome liberty to the tongue. | 

CAPARASSON, ox Hoxse-CLorn, is a ſort of cover for a,horſe, 

For led horſes it is commonly made of linen cloth, bordered round with 
wollen, and enriched with the arms of the maſter upon the middle, which 
covers the croupe, and with two cyphers on the two ſides, 

The caparaſſons for the army are fometimes a great bear's ſkin, and 
thoſe for ſtables are of ſingle buckram in ſummer, and of cloth in winter, 

_ CAPELET, a diſeaſe in horſes, when the tip of the hock is moyeable, 

and more ſwelled than ordinary: when it is ſmall it does no great da- 

; mage, but if it grow large it will be painful, and make a horſe loſe his 
y. 

CAPON, a cock chicken gelded as ſoon as left by the dam, that being 
the beſt time, if his ſtones be come down, or elſe as ſoon as he begins to 
crow. They are of two uſes. : 

The one is to lead chickens, ducklings, young turkeys, peahene, phea- 
ſants, and partridges, which a capon will do both naturally and kindly, 
and by means of the largeneſs of his body will cover and brood thirty or, 
thirty-hye of them. | | 
Nay he will lead them forth more ſaſely, and defend them much better 
againſt kites and buzzards than the hen. | 

Therefore the way to make them like them, is with a ſmall fine briar, 
or elſe ſharp nettles at night, beat and ſting all his breaſt and nether parts, 
and then in the dark to put chickens under him, the warmth of which will 
take away the ſmart, and induce him to be fond of them, 

CAPRIOLES, are leaps that a horſe makes in the ſame place without 
advancing, in ſuch manner, that when he is at the height of his leap, he 

:yerks out with his hinder legs even and near. It is the moſt difficult of 
all the high manage, It differs from croupades in this, that iu a croupade 
the horſe does not ſhew his ſhoes; and from a balotade in this, that in a 
balotade he does not yerk out. 

Your horſe will never work well at caprioles unleſs you put him be- 
1 tween two pillars, and teach him to raiſe 12 his. fore- quarters, and then 
I . his hind-quarters, while his fore are yet in the air * which ends you 
(5s! muſt give the aids of the whip and the poinſon, 


if 
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If you would teach your horſe to make caprioles, and yerk out hand- 
ſomeſy with his hinder feet, ſtay and help with your hand, and your 

cels, | : 

p This leaping horſe takes to caprioles himſelf, for he makes equal leaps, 
and that upon the hand, i. e. without forcing the hand, and reſting heavy 
upon the bridle, See 0 YERK, : g 

CARACOL, is an oblique 2 or tread traced out in a ſemiround, 

changing from one hand to another, without obſerving a regular ground. 

W hen horſes advance to charge in hattle, they tometimes ride up in 
caracols, to perplex the enemy, and make them doubtful whether they are 
about to take them in the front or 1n the flank. fs 

Caracol is a Spani/b word; and in that language ſignifies the motion 
that a ſquadron of horſe makes, when upon an engagement, the firſt rank 
has no ſooner fired their piſtols, but they divide, and open into two half 
ranks, the one wheeling to the right, the other to the left, along the wings 
of the body to the rear, Every rank obſerves the ſame order of hring ; and 
turning or wheeling from the front to rear, is called a caracol. 

To caracol, is to go in the from of half rounds. | 

CAREER; this word ſignifies both the ground that is proper for the 
manage and courſe, and race of a horſe that does not go beyond two hund 
red paces, | : 

This bark makes a very good career, from pacing to ſtopping. 

This Exg/ig/ horſe does not finiſh his career; that is, de does not finiſh 
his courſe with the ſame ſwiftneſs ; and does not move ſo ſhort and ſwift 
at the middle and end as at the beginning. | 

This Spaniſh horſe is fit for the ring; he has a ſhort and ſwift careez, 
and holds it an hundred paces, 

CARP, is generally taken for the queen of freſh-water fiſh ; being ſub- 
fl and living longelP of all fiſh (excepting the eel) out of it's proper 
ciement, , | * 

. They are obſerved to breed ſeveral months in one year; for which rea- 
ſon you ſhall fcarce take either male or famale without melt or ſpawn 2 
but they breed more naturally in ponds than in running-water, and in the 
ex. ſeldom, or never; and where they frequent their ſtock is innu- 

- merable, | 


CARP-FISHING., 


A perſon who angles for a carp, muſt arm himſelf with abundance of 
patience, becauſe of his extraordinary ſubtility and policy; they always 
chooſe to lie in the deepeſt places, either of ponds or rivers, where there is 
but a ſmall running fiream. 

Further obſerve that they will ſeldom bite in cold weather; and you 
cannot be either too curly or too late at the ſport in hot weather; and if he 
bite you need not fear his hold, for he is one of thoſe leather- mouthed 
fich, that have their teeth in their throat. | 
Neither mutt Jou forget, in angling for him, to have a ſtrong rod and 
line; and ſince he is fo 12ry wary, it will be proper to entice him by bai- 

ing the ground with a coarſe paſte. | 3 
2 He 
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He N red worm in March the caddis in June, nor the 
opper in Fre, April, and Sebiemner. 

pe h does Fe. oply elle in worms, but alſo in ſweet paſte; cf 
which there is great variety: the beſt is made up of honey aud ſugar, 
and ought to be thrown into the water ſome hours before you begin to 
angle ; neither will ſmall pellets throwa into the water two or three days 
before, be the worſe for this purpole, eſpeclally if chickens guts, garbage, 
or blood mixed with bran and cow-dung be alio thrown in. 

But more particularly, as to a pale very proper for this uſe, you may 
make it in he manner following: take a ſuſicient quantity of flour, and 
mingle it wick veal, cut ſmall, making it up with a compound of honev ; 
then pound all together in a mortar, ſo long, tiil they are fo tough, as to 

hang upon the hook without waſhing off. 

In order to effect which the better, mingle whitih wool with it; and if 
you keep it all the year round, add ſome virgin's wax, and clariheq honey, 

Again, if you fiſh with gentles, anoint them with hogey, and put them 
on your hook, with a deep ſcarlet dipped, in che like, which is a good 
way to deceive the fiſh, | 

Honey and crumbs of white bread mixed together, is alſo a very good 


To make carp fat, and very large: when your pond, in April, begins 
to grow A- $1 water, rake ll the ſides * it Ach an iron rake, where 
tze water is fallen away; then ſow hay-ſeeds, and rake it well; by this 
means at the latter end of ſummer there will he a good growth of graſs ; 
which when winter comes, and the pond begins to rife by rain to the top, 
it will overflow all that graſs, and be a feeding place for them, and ma 
__— exceeding fat. As for the way of taking carp in a muddy pond, /ee 
EXCH. 
In taking either in pond or river, if the angler intends to add profit 
to his * muſt take a a peck of ale- grains, and a good quantity of 
any blood, and mix with the grains, baiting the ground with it where he 
intends to angle. a 
This food will wonderfully attract the ſcale-ſiſh, as carp, tench, roach, 
dace, and bream. 

Let him angle in a morning, plumbing his ground, and angling. for a 
carp with a ſtrong line; the bait muſt be either paſte, or a knotted red 
worm, and by this means he will have ſport enough. 

CARRY Law; a horſe is ſaid to carry low, that has naturally a ſoft 

-ll-ſhaped neck; and lowers his head too much. | | 

All horſes that arm themſeves, carry low; but a horſe may carry low 
without arming; for when he arms himſelf, his neck is too ſupple, and 
he wants to evade the ſubjection of the bridle : but when he carries low, he 
has his neck ill- placed, and ill- made. 

To carry well, or in a becoming poſture, is ſaid of a horſe, whoſe neck 

is raiſed, or arched; who holds his head high without conflraint, firm, and 
well placed, 

Ta CARRY, (with Falconers) is a term uſed of a hawk; who is ſaid 
to carry, when ſhe flies away with the quarry. 


CARRYING (with Hunters) a term uſed of an hare; of which * 
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the runs on rotten ground, or in a froſt ſometimes, and it ſtick to her feet, 
the huntſmen ſay the carries, De FS 58; ; 

CASTINGS, (in Falconry) a term by which is underſtood any thing 
that is given an hawk, to cleanſe and purge his gorge of which there 
are t:vo forts, C1 . 
I. Plymage, 7. e. feathers, or cotton: the latter of which is moſt com- 
monly given in pellets, about the bigneſs of an hazel nut, made of fine, 
ſoft, White cotton, which, after ihe hath ſupped, you muſt convey into 
her gorge z and in the morning obſerve diligently how ſhe hathrolled and 
caſt it, by which you will know whether ſhe be in a good or bad conditi- 
on; more particularly, if ſhe caſt it round, white, not ſtinking, nor very 
moiſt; or wateri!! , ſhe may be concluded to be ſound, 

But if ſhe roll it not well, bur cait it long, with properties contrary to 
the former, then ſhe is unſound, and fall of diſeaſes. ; Shs 

Beſides, if her caſting be either black, green, yellowiſh, flimy, ar ſtink- 
ing it ihews that ſhe is diſeaſed. | 

he former cating is remedied by hot meats, and the latter by feeding 
her well, and waſhing her meats in cooling waters, as of endive, Sc. 

Give her alſo one or two caſtings ot cotton, incorporating therewith 
incenſe and mummy z but if (he ſtill continue in the fame condition, give 
her upward ſcourings, made az follows: take one ſcruple of aloes po- 
dered, powder of cloves four grains, and three of the powder of cobwebs, 
all incorporated and wrapped in cotton. Give it the bawk empty, having 
no meat in her pannel, 

Then for the other caſting of plumage, it is to be obſerved as the for- 
mer: that is, in the morning, if you find the feathers round, and not ſtink- 
ing, it is a 220d fign ; but if it be long, and ſhmy, with indigeſted fleſh 
- ſtickiag rhere.o, and having an ill tcent, 'tis exceeding bad. See 
Mzwrs. 

CASTING, oz ove Turowinc, a Horsz: the way to do this, 
is to bring him u,o0n ſome even ground, that is ſmooth ang ſoft, or in the 
barn, upon ſoft ſtraw ; when take a long rope, double it, and caft a knot 
a yard from the bow; put the bow about his neck, and che double rope 
betwixt his fore-legs, about his hinder paſterns, and under his fet-locks ; 
when, you have done this, flip the ends of arope underneath the bow of 
his neck, and draw them quick and they will overthrow him; then make 
the ends faſt, and hold down his head, under which you muſt always be 
ſure to have good ſtore of {traw. 

If you would brand a horſe on the buttock, or do any thing about his 
hinder-legs, that he may not ſtrike, take up his contrary fore-leg ; and 
when you brand him, take care that the iron be red hot, and * the 
* bath ſeared away and the fleth ſcorched in every place, before you 
et him go. 

CASTING NET: there are two ſorts of theſe ſihing- nets, but moſt 
alike in uſc, and mannet of caſtiag out, wherein the whole ſkill of the 
work conſuls, 

When this net is exaQly thrown out, nothing eſcapes it, bringing all 
away within its extent, as well weeds, ſticks, and ſuch like traſh; but it 
þ thereby often broke, wherefore. you muſt take great care in what bot- 
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toms yon caſt it, and how it is caſt off, that the net may ſpread itſelf in 
its due dimenſions. : 

CASTEEL, ? a kind of hawk, which much reſembles the lanner in 

KASTREL, $ ſhape, but a: to fize is like the hobby: her game is 
the growfe, 2 fowl common and well known, in the north of England, and 
elſewhere : ſhe will alſo kill a partridge; but yet is a bird of a very cow- 
ardly nature, a ſlow goer afore-head, and theref..re not much in uſe. 

CAT, is a beaſt of prey, even the tame one; and ſaid to be of three 
kinds. 1. The tame cat. 2. The wild wocd cat. 3. The mountain 
cat. The tame cr domeſtic cat is diverſified with an almoſt infinite variety 
of colours and ſtreaks; but the natural colour, in a wild fate, is a brown 
tawney, variegated with ftreaks of 2 whitiſh colour. .In France the cats 
are all of a bluiſh lead-colour, and in the north of Zurpe they are all over 
white. | . 
All which are of one nature, pretty much of the ſame ſhape. but differ 
in ſize; the wild cat being much larger than the tame, and the mountain 
cat larger than the wild cat. : | 

The tame cat is a creature ſubtil and watchfu!, very familiar and lov- 
ing to mankind, and an enemy to rats, mice, &c. which in ſizes on as 
it's prey. i 

Theſe aniwals uſualy generate in the wenter-ſeaſon, making a great 
yawling or crying; go fifty-ſix days, or eight weeks, with young; bring 


forth ſeveral at a time: they cover their excrements, and love to keep 


their old habitations. See Port-Car. 

CATARACT, is a malady in the cyes of a hawk not eaſily removed; 
and ſometimes incurable, - when it is too thick, and of a long continu- 
ance. Jv | 
It proceeds from groſs humours in the head, which frequently do not 
only dim, but extinguiſh the fight; and ſometimes the hood ts the cauſe 
of this miſchief, | 

The cure is to be effected by ſcouring her two or three days with aloes 
or agaric; then take the powder of waſhed aloes, finely beaten, one ſcru- 
ple, and two ſcruples of ſugar-candy; mingle theſe together, and with a 


quill blow it into the haw!.*s affected eye three or four times a day. 


This is the gentleſt, and moſt ſovereign medicine of any yet known; 
but if this will not do, you muſt uſe ftronger remedics, 43 the juice of 
celandine roots, bathing their eyes often with warm roſe-water, in which 
the ſeed of fenugreek has been boiled. 

CATTLE. A collective name importing all quadrupeds, uſed either 
in tilling the ground or for the food of man. Under cattle ſome include 
all quadrupeds which aſſociate or go in herds, as ſheep, oxen, hogs, horſes, 
Se. Others define cattle to be all tame animals which graze : cattle are 
ſometimes divided into great, comprehending oxen, bulls, cows, calves, 
horſes, &c. and imall, including ſheep, lambs, goats, Sc. BLAck CAT- 


TLE implies all of the ox-kind. _ 155 
CAVALCADOUR, is a word uſed at the court of France, and among 


the familles of the blood, ſignifying the Querry ; that is Maſter of the 
Horſe. | a, Fg 


Thus we ſay, the Querry Calcavadour of the Queen's ſtnbles ; of 
Monſieur, orthe duke of Orlean's ſtables. Hugs . 


\ 


CAU 
In [taly, this word ſignifies the perſons who trogs colts with bardelle ſad- 


dles. See Bax DELLE. : oe? of + 
CAVALIER. One that underſtands horſes, and is practiſed in the art 


of riding them. ; , 

CAVEZON, a ſort of noſe-band, either of iron, leather, or wood, 
ſometimes flat, at other times hollow or twiſted, put on the noſe of a 
horſe, to wring it, and ſo forward the ſuppling and breaking of the horſe. 
An iron caveſon is a ſemi- circle or band of iron, conſiſting of two or three 
pieces joined by hinges, and mounted with a head-ſtall, a throat-band, and 
two ſtraps or reins with three rings; one rein paſſes through the middle 
ring; when we mean to make a horſe walk round W through the 
two ſide- rings we paſs the two reins, which the rider holds in his hand, 
or makes fait co the ſaddle, in order to keep the horſe's head in ſubjection, 
Ec. 

CAUTINGAIRON, an iron with which farriers fear thoſe parts of a 
horſe that require burning. | | | 

CAWKING-TIME, (in Falconry) a hawk's treading time. 

CHACK, ox BEAT vrPON THE HAND; a horſe is ſaid to chack, or 
beat upon the hand, when his head is not ſteady, but he toffes up his noſe, 
and ſhakes it all of a ſudden, to avoide the ſubjection of the bridle. In 
order to fix and ſecure his head you need only to put under his neſe-band 
a ſmall flat band of iron bended archwiſe, which anſwers to a marting- 

ale, | | | 
A CHACE, | is a ſtation for wild beafts of the foreſt : from which it 

A CHASE, | differs in this reſpe&; that it may be in the poſſeſſion 
of a ſubject, which a foreſt, in it's proper and true nature cannot; neither 
is it commonly ſo large, nor endowed with ſo many liberties, as the courts; 
of attachment, {wain-mete, juſtice ſeat of eyre, Sc. On the other hand, 
a chace differs from a park, for that it is of a larger compaſs, having a 
greater variety of game, and more overſeers, or keepers, For bealts of 
the chace and terms uſed ſee the Article Tex ms. | 


. 


| What fart of Chace is moſt proper firſt to train a buntiag-boſe to. 


Some would have a horſe that is deſigned either for a buck-hunter, or 
fox-hunter, to be uſed at firſt, and trained up in that fort of exerciſe ; 
others are of opinion, that thoſe. chaces are too violent for a young horſe, 
and therefore chuſe to train him after harriers : which laſt ſeems to be the 
myſt eligible. _ | \ | 

As for the ſtag, buck, and hind, there is not much difference in the 
hunting of them; ſo that the inconveniencies from each chace are ina 

manner the fame alſo: for whichſoever you hunt, it is eichet in covert ot 
at force, | 

If a deer be hunted in a park, they uſually chooſe the moſt woody parts 

ol it, as a refuge from the purſuits of their enemies; which is both un- 
pleaſant to the rider, and troubleſome to the hore, to follow the do 
through the thick buſhes : and beſides in parks, the grouad is uſually full 
of mole-banks, trenches, He. which is dangerous for a young horſe to 
gallop on, till he has attained to ſme perfection in his ſtroke. 5 

; ut 
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But if they be turned out of the park, and hunted at force, you will 
find, that as ſoon as you have unhatboured or rouzed them they will im- 
mediately make out endways before the hounds, hve or fix, n2v, ſomes 
times ten miles: theyfollowing in full cry, ſo ſwiftly that a horſe muſt be 
compelled to run up and down hill without any intermiſſion, leaping 
hedge, ditch, and dale; nay, often croſſing :ivers, to the great danger of 
the rider, as well as of the horſe, So that it ſhould ſeem altogether im- 

per to put à young horſe to ſuch violent labour at che firſl, till he hath 

11 infiured to hard ſervice by practiſe and by degrees, 

And befides, the ſeaſons for theſe chaces beginning ahout Midſummer, 
and ending at Holy rood-tide, is a part of the year in which the ſun's 
keat is &xceflive ; that befides the ſwiftneis and violence of this chuce; and 
the danger of cracking his wind, and burſting his belly); (and the fitain- 
ing of his limbs by ſuch deſperate riding, and creating in a young horſe 
a toathſomeneſs to his labour, by undergoing ſuck violent and unufual 
ſervice z) the ſun's exceſſive heat does fo ſcofch the earth, that a violent 
Chace would hazard the melting of his greaſe : the weight of the rider, 
by reaſon of the hardnefs of the ground, would occaſion foundering, 

lines, and windgales; inſomuch, that in a ſhox time the horſe would 

ve altogether uſcteſs. 485 

Therefore it would be beſt, that thoſe horſes that are employed in this 
Molent exerciſe, be horſes of ſtayed years ; which have been trained to 
hunting by long ptactice and experience. | | 
Young horſes, [fays the Duke of Newco//e] being as ſubjeR to diſeaſts 
a$ young children: therefore he adviſes, that any man that weuld buy an 
korfe for uſe in his ordinaty occaſions, as for journies, hawking, of hunt- 
ing, Wouly never buy a horſe till the mark be out of his mouth; and if he 
be found of wind, limb, and fight, he will laſt you eight or nine years, 
with good keeping, and never fail you: and therefore, (be adds) IT am al- 
ways ready to buy for fuch putpoſes, an old nagg, of ſome huntſman or 
falconer, that is found ; and that is the uſeful nag: for he gallops on all 

unds, leaps over hedges and ditches; and fuch an one will not fail you 
in your journey, or any where, and is the only nag of uſe for pleaſure or 

Journey, | 

The next chace is that of the fox z which although it is a recreation 
much in uſe, and highly applauded by the generality of the nobility and 

ntty, yet is inconvenient for the training of a young horſe ; it being 
wilt without reſpite, and of a long continuance toc ; both which are 

diftaſteful to the horſe : but the greateſt inconvenience that happens to a 
horſe in this caſe, is, that when a fox is unkennelled, he ſeld m or never 
betakes himſelf to a champagne country, but remains in the ſtrongeſt co- 
verts and thickeſt woods; fo that a horſe can have but little pleature in 
accompanying the hounds, without running the riſk of being ſtubhed, or 

dangerous accidents, | 

The fitteſt horſes for this chace, are horſes of great firength and ability: 

this chace beginning at Cbriſtmas, which is the worſt time of riding, and 
ends at Lady-d4y, when the ground is beſt for it. 
The next chatge is the otter; which is not convenient for a horſe, be- 
5 | cauſe 
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exuſe be that will truly purſue this amphibious animal, muſt often fwim 
his horſe to the equal hazzard both of the rider and the horſe. 
The hare therefore ſhould ſeem the beſt chace, both for pleafure and 
delight; and the moſt beneficial fot training a young horſe. 
I 


It is indeed ſwift, and of ſome endurance, that of the for, but far 
more pleaſant to the horſe, becauſe hares commonly run the champigne 
country: and the ſcent not being fo hot as that of the fox, the dogs ate 
oftener at default, and by that means the horſe has many ſobs by which 
mean he recovers wind, and regains ſtrength. | | 

This chace begins at Michaelmas, and laſts till the end of February. 

The beſt dogs to bring a horſe to perfection of wind, and peed, are 
fleet northern — or they, by means of their hard funning, wild. 
draw him up to that extraordinary ſpeed, that he will not have time to 
loiter; and by continual practiſe, will be inured and Habituated to the 
violence of their ſpeed, that in a ſhort time he will be able to ride on all 
ſorts of ground, and be at ſuch command upon the hand, that he will 
ſtrike at what rate you pleaſe z and three quarters {pred will be leſs trou-. 
bleſome to him than a Canterbury gallop, 

This may probably be one of the reaſons why yout northern breeders, 
for the generality, excel thoſe of the ſouth : ſince certainly the ſpeed of 
their hounds contributes much to the excellence of their horſes, and ren- 
ders them able to endure a four mile courſe without ſobs ; which ſome 
horſemen call runaing. D 

CHAFFINCH, a Len bird, that takes it's name from it's delighti 
in chaff; and by ſome admired for it's ſong, though it has not niuc 
pleaſantnefs, or ſweetneſs in it. | 

They are capght in plenty in flighe-time; but their nefts are rarely 
found, though they build in kedges and trees of all ſorts, and make them 
of moſs and woo!, or any thing almoſt they can gather up: they have 
young ones twice or thrice a year, which are ſeldom bred from their neſt, 

as being a bird not apt to take another bird's ſong, nor to whiſtle ; ſo that 
it is bel to leave the old ones to bring them up. | | 
The Effex finchers are generally allowed to be the beſt ſort, both for 
length of ſong and variety, they ending with ſeveral notes that are very 
ety. | 

It is an hardy bird, and will live almoſt upon any ſeeds, none comin 
amiſs to him; and he is ſeldom ſubjeQ to any diſeaſe, as the canary bi 
and linnet are; but he will be very loufy, if not ſprinkled with a little 
wine, two or three time: a month, | 

CHALLENGED COCK-FIGHT, is generally to meet with ten 
ſtaves of cocks, and to make out of them twenty-one batiles, (more of leſs) 
the odd battle to have the maſtery. 90 

CHALLENGING, (a hunting term) is uſed of hounds and beagles, 
when at firſt finding the ſcent of their game, they preſently open and cry 2 
the huntſmen then ſay they challenge. | 

CHANFRIN, is the fore- part of a horſe's head extending froth under 
the ears, along the interval, between the eye-brows down to his hoſe. 

CHANFRAIN BLANCE. See STar, or Buaze. | 

CHANGE a Hoxse, of cyance Hax; is to turn or bee 
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horſe's head from one hand to another, from the right to the left, or from 

the left to the right. | 4 wy ES 3 | 

Lou ſhould never change your horſe, without puſhing him forward up- 
on the turn, and after the turn, puſh bim on ſtraight in order to ſtop him. 

I This horfe charges from the right with an ugly grace. See ExTine, 

Nails, Wal x, and a PAssA DE of five times. | W 

CHANNEL or a Hoxse, is the hollow between the two bars ; or 
the nether Jaw bones, in which the tongue is lodged : for the purpoſe it 
ſhould be large enough, that it be not preſſed with the bitt-mouth, which 
ſhould always have a liberty in the middle of it. 

 CHAPE, [with hunters] the tip at the end of a fox's tail; ſo called, 

as the tail itſelf is termed breach, drag, or bruſh, 

CHAPELET, is a couple of ftirrup-leathers, mounted each of them 
with a flirrup, and joined at top in a fort of leather buckle, calicd the 
head of the chapelet, by which they are made fait to the potame! of the 

ſaddle, after being adjuſted to the rider's length and bare: they are uſed, 
to avoid the trouble of taking up or letting down the ſlirrups every time 
that a gentleman mounts on a different horſe and ſaddle, and to tupply 
the want in the academy ſaddles, which have no ſiirrups to them. 

CHAPERON or BitrT-MourTty, is a word only uſed for ſcatch- 
mouths, and all others that are not cannon-mouths, ſignifying the end of 
the birt that joins to the branch, juſt by the banquet. 

In ſcatch-mouths the chaperon is round, but in others it is oval; and 
the ſame part that in ſcatched, and other mouths, is called chaperon, is 
in cannon-mouths called, froncean. a 

CHARBON, (i. e. coal) is an obſclete French word; ſignifying that 
little black ſpot or mark, that remains after a large ſpot, in the cavity of 
the corner teeth of a horſe, about the ſeventh or hed year, when the 
cavity fills, and the tooth, being ſmooth and equal, is ſaid to be raiſed, 

CHARGE, is a preparation of an ointment, of the conſiſtence cf a 
thick decoction, applied to the ſhoulders, ſplaits, inflammations, and 
ſprains of horſes. 

The part; affected are rubbed and chafed with this compoſition, afccr 
which you may cover them with ſinking paper, if you will. 

Charges are made two ways, v72. either with emiellures, i. e. a nixture 
of honey, turpentine, ſuet, and other drugs; or with remoladd, which is - 
2 mixture of the lees of wine, with the drugs of emmicllure. 

Farriers confound the names of cliarge emmiellures and remolade, and 
indifferently uſe one for the other. 

*CHASTISEMENTS, oz Coarntcrtions; are theſe ſevere and 
rigorous effects of the aids; for when the aids are given with tcvericy, 
they become puniſhments. | 

CHAUSSE Trxor-nauT; a white footed horſe is ſaid to be ſuch, 
when the white marks run too high upon the legs. 

_ CHECK, [in Falconry] a term uſed of a hawk when ſhe forſakes her 
proper game, to fly at pyes, crows, rooks, or che like, crolling her in her 

ght. 

CHEST-TRAPS, a kind of boxes, or traps uſed to take pole-cats, 
fitchets, mattens, and the like vermin, that are injurious to warrens, dove- 
houſes, or hen-rooſts. | 

CHEVALER: 


c Ho | I A 


CHEVALER : a French wort) à hofſe is ſaid to chevaler, when in 
peflaging upon à walk or a trot his far fore-leg croſſes or overlaps the other 
fore-leg = fecond motion. Ser PASSAGE. | 
CHEVIN, | — | 
 CHUB-FISH, | A freſh water fiſh, having a great head. g 
CHEVIN-FISHING, this fiſn ſpawhs in March, is very ſtrong thoug 
unactive, yeilding in a very little tinge ae he is ſtruck, and the larger he 18 
the more quietly he is taken. u | . 
As for his food, he loves all forts of worms; and flies, alſo cheeſe, 
grain, black worms, their bellies being lie that white may appear. He 
affects a large bait, and variety of them at one hook; but mote particular- 
ly he delights in the pith that pron in the bone of an ox's back; but 
you muſt rake care to tate off the tough outward (Kin, without breaking 
the inward tender one. ; | 
This fiſlt is eo be angled for early in the morning with ſnails; but in 
the heat of the day, make uſe of ſome other bait, and in the afternoon iti 
for him at ground or fly; of the laft of which there is none he covers 
more than a great moth with à large head, whoſe body is yellow, with 
Whitiſh — — commonly found in gardens about the evening. 
CHEWING BALLS roa Hoxs es: theſe balls are uſed for teſtor 
ing loſt appetite, an infirmity to which hotſes are very theident; proceed 
ing from a ſalt humour, and bitter phlegm; which obſtructs the paſfeges 
of the throat, and makes them loath their food. 1 
The cotnpolition of thefe balls is as follows. | 
Take a pound of affa-fatida, as much liver of antimony, and a half a 
pound of the wood of à bay tree, an equal quantity of juniper wood, and 
two ounces of pellitoty of Spur. | | „ Fe; 
Pound all the ingredients to a groſs powder, in order td WH 
the woods muſt be firſt very ell des, then put them Al together in 4 
mortar; and incorporate them with a large quantity of good grape verjuice 
well clarified, pouring it in by degrees, Gl they are fedueed to à mals ; 
of which make balls of an ounce and an half, and dry them in the fun : 
wrap one of theſe balls in a linnen clout, and tying a thread thereto make 
the horſe chew it for two Hours in the morning; and he will eat as ſoon 
as you unbridle him: dothe ſame at night; and continue this method till 
the horſe recovers his appetite. . 
When one ball is con{umed: put in another. . 
Thefe balls may be ufed on the toad, as you travel, being tied to the 
_— balls of Venice treacle may be uſed in the ſame manner wich good 
ucdeis. . 
— EHOLIC, on Grx1res in Hoxgss. Among alt the diſtempers 
incident'to' 2 horſe, none perhaps is ſo little underftood' by the common 
farmers, as this 3 and for want of neceſſary knowledge, they give the farhs 
metemes: in all cafes; but as this diſorder may proeced different 
cauſes, the method of cure muſt alſo vary: as otherwife the meqieine 
intended to cure the diforder may augment it, and render it fatal. The 
three ſpecies into which we ſhall divide this diſorder are, 1.8 
1. The flatulent or windy. 
2. 1 — bilious or inflammatory, and 
3. ES. 
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. The horſe troubled with a fatulent or Windy Cholic, is very reſtleſs, 


often lying down, and as ſuddently riſing again with a ſpring; ſtrikes his 


belly with his hinder feet, ſtamps with his fore feet, and refuſes his meat, 


When the gripes are violent he will have convulſive twitches, his eye; 


turned up, and his limbs ſtretched out as if dying, and his ears and feet 
alternately hot and cold: he falls into profuſe ſweats, and then into cold 
damps: ftrives often to ſtale, and turns his head n his flanks; 
he . falls down, rolls about, and often turns on his back: this laſt 
Hmpte 7 from a ſtoppage of urine, which generally attends this 
{ſpecies of cholic, and may be increaſed by a load of dung prefling on 
the neck of the bladder. | 

The windy cholic often proceeds from drinking cold water when hot, 
to relieve whichs empty the ſtraight gut with a ſmall hand di pt in oil, 
which frequently gives room for the wind, before confined in the bowels, 
to diſcharge itfolf : and by taking off the weight that preſſed upon the 
neck of the bladder, the ſuppreſſion of urine is taken off; upon which 
the horſe immediately ſtales and becomes much caſier. 

If the horſe be young and full of blood, take away a proper quantity 


from the neck vein, and the following ball and clyſter ſhouid be given, 


as they ſeldom fail of giving relief; Take of Straſburgh turpentine and 
Juniper berries pounded, of each an ounce ; of ſalt-prunella, or ſalt-pette, 
an ounce ; oil of Juniper, one dram; ſalt of tartar, two drams; make the 
whole 1nto a ball with a ſyrup of ſugar. It may be given whole, and 
waſhed down with a decoction of juniper berries, or a horn of ale. 
If the horſe, ſoon after taking this ball, does find no relief; it will be 


neceſſary, in an hour or two, to give him another ball, with the addition 
of ea dram of ſalt of amber, which may be repeated a third time if found 


neceſſary. During the fit, the horſe may be walked and trotted gently, 
but ſnould by no means be jaded : between the taking of the two balls, 
the following may be given; Take of chammomile flowers, two handfuls ; 
aniſe, Coriander and fennel feeds, cf each an ounce ; boil them in three 
quarts of water to two; and add Daffy*s elixir, or gin, half a pint; oil of 
amber, half an ounce, and oil of chammomile, eight ounces. | 

When gripes are occaſioned by drinking cold water when hot, the fol- 
lowing will generally remove the complaint: Take of the powder of aniſe, 
cummin, and fennel-ſeeds, of each half an ounce ; of camphor two drams; 
of pe.latory of Spar, one dram ; oil of juniper, fifty drops: make the 
whole into a bail with ſyrup of ſugar, and waſh it down with a horn or 
two of ale. | | 

If theſe ingredients ſhould not be at hand, give the following drink : 


* 


Take of caſtile or hard ſoap, and of falt-petre, each one ounce; or juni- 


per berries and ginger, of each half an ounce: boil the whole in a pint 
and an half of ale adding a large onion; ſtrain the liquor from the ingre- 


cients, and give it the horſe, You may repeat the doſe, if the firſt ſhould 


not anſwer the intention, 

When the horſe begins to recover, he will lie quiet, without ſtarting or 
tumbling; and if he continues in the quiet ſtate an hour, you may con- 
clude that the whole danger is over. Care ſhould alſo be taken * 


— 


Ho 


horſe be well rubbed, cloathed, and littered with clean ſtraw up to his 
belly. | e 
The ſymptoms of a Bilous or Inflammatory Cholic, are a fever, great 
heat, panting, and dryneſs of the mouth; he alſo generally throws out a 
little looſe dung, .with a hot ſcalding water; which when it appears 
blackiſh, or of a reddiſh colour, indicates an approaching mortification: to 
remove which, take of ſena, three ounces; of falt of tartar, half an 
ounce z infuſe the whole in a quart of boiling water, for an hour; then 
ſtrain it off, and add two ounces of lenitive electuary, and four ounces of 


Glauber's ſalts. 1 
If the diſorder is not removed, but the fever and inflammation continue 


to increaſe, attended with a diſcharge of fleſh-coloured water, the event 

will be fatal; and the only medicine that bids, fair to prevent it is, a 
ſtrong decoction of Jeſuit's bark, given to the quantity of a pint every 

three hours, mixed wich a gill of red port wine. 113 

A quart of the ſame decoction, with two ounces of Venice turpentine, 
diſſolved in the yolks of two eggs; an ounce of diaſcordium, and a pint 
of red wine, may be given twice a day, by way of clyſter. -But it will 
be neceſſary, if the horſe recovers, to give him afterwards two or three 

mild purges of rhubarb, | 
The 1ymptoms of the Dry Gripes are known by the horſe's frequent 

and fruitleſs attempts to dung, the blackneſs and hardneſs of the dung, 

the frequent and quick motion of the tail, the high colour of his urine, 
and his great reſtlefſneſs and uneaſineſs, which muſt be removed by the 

following method: the ſtraight gut ſhould be immediately examined and 

emptied, with a ſmall hand dipped in oil, and the following clyſter in- 

Jetted twice a day: Take of marſh-mallows and chammomile-flowers, of 

each a large handful : of bay-berries and ſweet fennel-ſeeds bruiſed, of 

each one ounce; boil the whole in a gallon of water to three quarts ; 
pour off the clear liquor into a pan, and add a part of linſeed or any com- 

mon oil. | a 

The pu ing drink made of ſena, &c. deſcribed above, ſhould be 
given, till the ſymptoms are removed, and his bowels unloaded. During 

the continuance of this diſorder the horſe ſhould have no other food than 
ſcalded bran, and warm water gruel, or white water, made by diſſolving 
four ounces of gum arabic in a quart of water, and mixing it wich his 
other water. 

The reader from the account we have given of the different ſpecies of 
the cholic will be abundantly convinced how neceſſary it is to be ac- _ 
quainted with each, that he may be enabled to adapt proper medicines, 
and relieve the creature from excruciating pains. He ſhould elſe be 
careful to avoid all violent hot medicines, which often prove huriful, even 
in the firſt ſpecies of this diſorder, and too often fatal in the others. Ner 
is it any wonder that horſes. treated in that manner ſhould generally die, 
ſince ſuch medicines ſtimulate the neck of the bladder, augment the heat 
of the blood, before much too great, and inſlame the bowels, by which 
means a mortthcation 1s brought on, and the horſe is loſt by the medicine 
given him for his reco, ery. " 
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CLEFTS der a by eating — and 7 — hay, full of — 947 
NTS © other prickly z- or by * gen of 
frarp- ſeeds, which by frequent pricking the bars of his mouth cauſes 
them to wrinkle and hreed corrupt blood, which may turn to a canker: 
vrkich if it ſhout come to that, it is to be curedi as à canker: but to pro- 
vent it, waſh his mouth with vinegar and ſale, and anoint it wich honey. 
And forthe removing of thefe diſtempets pull our his tongue, firce it 
! with an incifios-knite, and thruft our the kerne, or cottuption, then waſh 
14. the parts as before directed. | | 
0 But ro pte vent their coming at all, the beſt way is te waſh his mouth 
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or tongue often with wine; beer, or ale, and 1g bliſters will not breed in 
it, or any other difeaſe, Fs 

CHOPS do alſo often happen in a horſe's legs on the bough of 

CRACKS | the paſtern, accompanied with pay”, and a very noiſome 
ſtench, which is ſometimes cauſed: by a ſharp malignant humour that frets 

- the ſkin. | | 

; The cure may be effected by firſt ſhaving away the hair from the com- 
plaint, in order to keep it clean, and apply the white honey charge, or 
coachman's ointment, which will ſpeedily heal the chops, if the applica- 
tion he conſtantly renewed. : 

CHUB-FISHING. This fiſh is full of ſmall forked bones: diſperſed: 
every where through his body; eats very wateriſh, and being not firm, is 
in a manner taſtelefs : it is the beſt of any to entertain + young angler, as 
being eaſily taken: in order to which you muſt look our for ſome hole, 
whers you-ſjall have twenty or more of them together in à hot day, float- 
ing almoſt on the ſurface of the water, 

1158 your rod be firong and long, your line not above a yard long and 
very g/ baited with a graſtiopper; which bob up and down on the 
top of the water, and if there be any chubs they will riſe. 

But you mult place yourſelf ſo as not to be ſeen, for the chub is a timo- 
rous fit, and the leaſt ſhadow will make him fink to the bottom; though 
he will riſe again ſuddenly, and this is called bobbing. 

When your hook is bated, drop it gently about two foot before the 
chub you have fixed upon by your eye to be tlie beſt and faireſt, and he 

will. mftantly bite greedily at it, and be held faſt, for he is one of thoſe 
leather mout hed fiſh, fo that he can ſeldom break his hold; and therefore 
it will be beſt” to give him play enough and tire him; or otherwiſe you 
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may endanger your line, | 
If you cannot get a graſhopper, you muſt bait your hook with any kind 
of fly or worm, and if you will fiſh with a fly, graſhopper, or beetle, it 
muſt be at the top of the water: but if with other baits underneath it. 
la March and April you ſhould angle for the chub with worms; in 
June and July with flies, ſnails and cherries :” but in Auguſt and Sepren 
ber, uſe à palte made with Parmeſan or holland cheeſe pounded in a 
4.8 mortar with ſaffron ; adding to it a little butter. | 
r dome aſe a paſte made of cheeſe and turpentine for the winter ſeafon, 
10 500 | at which time the chub is in his prime : for then his forked bones are 
+41 28 - —_, either loſt or turned into griftlesz and his fleſh is excellent meat baked a 


Yo, 


CLA 


his ſpawn is admitable and if he be large, the throat when the head 43 well 
wathed is the beſt part of the fiſh, | 
However in, hot weather you muſt angle for this fiſh in the middle of 
the water, cr near the top of it ʒ but in cold weather near the bottom. 
CHUSING or Docs: ia order to chuſe a dog and bitch fur good 
whelps, take care that the bitch come of a generous king, be well N 
tioned, having large ribs and flanks; likewiſe chac the dog be of 2 
good breed and yaungz for a young dag and an old bitch breed excellent 
whelps. 
The beſt time ſor hounds, nitches, or braches, to be lined in, are the 
months of January, February and Murch. | es: 
The bitch ſhould be uſed to a kennel, that ſhe ay Ike it after ker 
wheiping, and ſhe aught to be kept warm. | | 
Let the whelps be weaned after two months old; and though it be <* 
ſome difficulty to chuſe a help under the dam, that will prove the beſt 
of the yu yet ſome approve that which is laſt, and account him to be 
the beſt. | pan 
Others remove the whelps from the kennel, and lay them ſeveral and 
apart one from the other; then they watch which of them the bitch firſt 
W_ and carries into her kennel again, and that they ſuppoſe to be the 
Others again imagine that which weighs leaſt when it ſucks to be the 
| beſt : this is certain that the lighter whelp will prove che ſwifter. 
As foon as the bitch has littered, it is proper to chuſe them you intend 
to preſerve, and drown the reſt ; keep the black, brown, or of one colour; 
for the ſported are not much to be eſteemed, though of hounds the ſpotted 
are to be valued, 3 | 
Hounds for chace are to be choſen by their cholours ; the white with 


black ears, and a black ſpot at the ſetting on of the tail, are the moſt prin- 
Cipal ro compole a kennel of, and of good ſcent and condition. 15 
The black hound, or the black tanned, or the all liver- coloured, or all 
white; the true talbots are the beſt for the ſtronger line: the grizzled, 
whether mixed or unmixed, ſo they be ſhag-haired, are the belt verminere, 
and à couple of theſe are proper for a kenne], | | | 
In ſhort, take theſe marks of a good hound; that his head be of a mid- 
dle proportion, rather long than row d; his noſtrils wide, his ears large 3 
his back bowed his fillet great, haunches large, thighs well truſted, hari 
ſtraight, tail big near the reins; the reſt ſlender ; the leg big, the ſole of 
the foot 47 and in the form of that ofa fox, with large claws. 
CINQUE PORT, a ſquare net reſembling a cage, taking it's name 
from the hve entrances into it: it is of excellent uſe ſor any pond or river, 
ſwift or ſtanding water, for catching of kſh, e ne 
CLAP (in Falconry) the nether part of a hawk's beat. 
_ CLAP-NET, ano L9g0kIiNG GLASS, Othetwiie called doring or 
daring, is a device to catch larks with. | 
CLANYONNIER, oz CrAroNNIER; an obſclete word, ſignifying 
a long jointed horſe, that js, one whole jaſterts are long, lender, and 
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The word is properly applicable only to bulls or cows, for Ia Cle: enniere, 


in French, is in them what the paſtern is in a horſe. 


CLEAR WALK, a term releating to game cocks; and ſignifies the 


place that the fighting cock is in, and no other. 


CLEFTS ox CRACKS in' TAN Heels. A diſeaſe incident to 


' horſes, that comes either from over hard labour, which occaſions ſurfeite, 
*or by giving them unwholeſome meat; or by „ them when hot. For 


their cure ſhave away the hair and apply the oil of hempſeed, or linſeed, 


and take care to keep them clean. See Chors. 

CLOSE, senIN p, is a horſe whoſe hoofs come too cloſe together: 
ſuch horſes are commonly good ones. h | 

To CLOSE a Passapt JusTLy, is when the horſe ends the paſſade 
with a demivolt, in good order, well narrowed and bounded and termi- 
nates upon the ſame line upon which he parted, ſo that he is till in a 
condition to part from the hand handſomely at every laſt time or motion 
of his demivolt. | 

CLOYED a term uſed by Farriers of a horſe, when he has 

ACCLOYED | been pricked with a nail in ſhoeing. 8 

COACHMAN'S OINTMENT. Take common honey and powdor 
of copperas, of each a pound and an half, ſet them over a gentle fire in a 

t, mixing them well together, by flirring them conſtantly till they boil: 

hen take the pot off inſtantly, and when 1t is grown half cold, put in an 

ounce of arſenic in powder, then ſet it on the fire again, ſtirring it con- 


PN till it begins to boil; then take it off the fire immediately, and 


0 rring it till it grows cold; but take care to avoid the noi ſome 
Anoint the part ſlightly with this ointment once every two days, after 
it has been ſhaved and rubbed with a wiſp. This is good for fore legs 
that are not gourdy, pains, mules, clefte, and rattails. 

COCK, a domeſtic bird, and the male of the hens. It is the common 
opinion that a cock ſhould never grow fat, and that he ought to ſupply a 
dozen of hens, from which he is diſtinguiſhed by his ſpurs and comb : 
the eggs which hens lay without being trod, muſt not be hatched, for they 
will be addle ; cocks are gelt, when young, to make capons. 

This bird in general is the moſt virile, ſtately, and majeſtical, of- all 
others; and is very tame and familiar with mankind ; naturally inclined to 


live in habitable houſes: he is hot and ſtrong in the act of generation, 
and delights in open plains, where he maygead forth his hens into green 


paſtures and under hedges, that they may warm and baſk/themſelves in the 
ſun ; for to be put up within walled places, and paved courts is moſt un- 
natural to them, neither will they thrive. | 

Now in the choice and ſhape of a dunghill cock he ſhould be, accord- 


ing to our Eygli/b authors, of a large and well ſized body, long from his 


head to the rump, thick in the girth ; his neck ſhould be long, 1:.oſe, and 


_ erefted ap high, as the pelican, and other birds of prey are ; his comb, 


wattles, and throat large, of a great compaſs, ragged, and of a very ſcarler 


red, his eyes round and large, the colour anſwerable to the colour of his 


2 or main, as grey with grey, red with red, and yellow with yellow ; 
Bis bill crooked, ſharp or ſtrongly ſet on his head: the colour ſuitable — 


COC 
ehe colour of his Feathers on his head; his mane or neck Feathers very 
long, bright and ſhining, covering from his head to his ſhoulders z his + 
legs ſtraight, and of a flrong beam, with large long ſpurs, ſharp, and a 
little bending, and the colour black, yellow, or browniſh; his claws ſtrong, 

ſhort, and well wrinkled; his tail long, bending back, and covering his 
body very cloſe, his wings very Meß and fur the general colour of a 
dunghill cock, he ſhould be red: he ſhould. be valiant within his own -. 
walk; and if he is a little knaviſh ſo much the better; he ſhould be often 
crowing, and buſy in ſcratching the earth to find out worms, and other 
food for the hens, and invite them to cat. For the Treatmeut and Breed 
ing DuNGH1LL-Cocks, anu Hes, /ee the Article PouLTxY. | 

COCK FEEDING, is when a cock is taken from his walk, he ſhould 
be fed a month before he fights ; for the firſt fortnight feed kim with or- 
dinary wheaten bread, aud ſpar him for four or five days that he has been 
in the pen; alcerwards ſpar him daily, or every other day, till about four 
days before he is to light. | | 
For the ſecond fortnight, feed hin with fine wheaten bread, kneaded 
with whites of eggs and milk and give him every meal twelve picks, or 

* corns of barley, NS, 4 

He ſhould not have water ſtand by him, for then he will drink too much ; 
but let him have water four or five times a day. | 
If he be too high fed ſtive him, and give him a clove of garlic in a little 
ſweet il, for ſome few days; if too low fed, give him the yolk of an egg, 
beat and warmed (tiil it he as thick as treacle) with his bread. 

For four days before fighting, give the cock hyſſop, violet, and ſtraw- 
berry leaves, chopt ſmall in freſh butter; and the morning he is to fight 
put down his throat a piece of freſh butter, mixt wich powder of White 
ſugar candy. 43 

COC KING CLOTH, a device for caching pheaſants with. 

COCK PIT, a place made for cocks to fight in, being uſually a houſe 
or hovel covered over, ſeated like an amphitheatre. | 
The place on which they fight is a clod, that is, the green ſod; which 
is generally made round, that all may fee, and about which there are ſeats 
and N tor the ſpectators to fit at, three heights, or more, one above 
another. | | 72 

COCK PIT LAWS. 1. In ſetting of a ceck, none are to be upon 
the clod, but the two ſetters choſen for that office ; and when the cocks 
are ſet beak to beak in the middle of the clod, and there left by the ſet- 
ters, if the ſet cock do not ſtrike in counting forty, and ten times ten, the 
battle is loſt, | ; | 3 

2. If he ſtrike, then they are to begin counting again, the ſhort law, 
but not in the long aw. | | 2M 

3. Iu betcing, if the cock is impounded, and the poundage taken, they 
are to fight it out. 14 $43 | > * 

4. Done and done ls a wager, when the cocks are fighting. | 3 

COCKREL, a young cock bred for fighting. 4 ts 

COCK ROADS, a ſort of net contrived chiefly for the taking of wood- 
cocksz the nature of which bird is to lie cloſe all day under fozae hedge, 


or near the roots of ſome old trees, picking for worms under dry leaves, 
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and will not ſtir without being diſturbed ; neither does he ſec his way well 
hefore him in a morning early; but towards eyening he takes wing to go 
to get water, flying generally low; and then they find any thorough-tare 
in any wood, or range of trees, they uſe to venture through; and there- 
fore the cock-roads ought to be made in ſuch places. 

__ COCK's WALK, the place where a cock is bred; to which uſually 
no other cock comes. | | 

CODS, ox SToNzs SWELLED 3 a malady in horſes that comes many 

Ways, either by wounds, blows, bruiſes, or evil humaurs, which corrupt 
the maſs of blood that falls down to the cods; or from a rupture, Sc. 

For the cure, take bole-armoniac reduced to à fine powder, vinegar and 
whites of eggs well beaten togther, and anoint the part wich it daily, till 

the ſwelling abates: and if it impoſthumate, where yon find it to be (lt, 
open it with an hot iron, or inciſion-knife, if it does not break of it{<1f, 
and heal it up with green cintment, 

COFFIN, ox Hor or 4 Hose, is all the horn that appears when 
he has his foot ſet to the ground; and the coffin- bone is that to the fat, 
ob eart or kernel: the latter is quite ſurrounded, or over-ſpread by the 

» fruſh, and ſole, and is not perceived, even when the horſe's ſole is 
1 taken away; being covered on all ſides by a coat of fleſh, which 
ders the bone from appearing, | 
_ OIL ING or Tuz STvp, is the firſt making chice of a colt or young 
horſe for any ſervice; which by no means muſt be done too early: for 
ſome horſes will ſhew their beſt ſhape at two or three years old, and loſe 
it at four; others not till xe, nay, not till ſix z but then they ever keep 
it: ſome again will do their beſt day's work at fix pr ſeven years old, 
others not till eight or nine. . | 

COLDS, [in Farriery] there are few diſeaſes incident to a horſe, 
which do not originate ſrom a cold: and as no perfon uſed to horfes can be 
ignorant when the animal is affected with this diſeaſe, it will be ſufficient 
to deſcribe the nature of a cold, and the uſual ſymptoms that attend it. 

Colds proceed from various cauſes ; the moſt uſual are riding horſes till 
they are hot, and ſuffering them to ſtand expoſed to the air. The remov- 
ing a horſe from a hot- ſtable to a cold one; and if the horſe has been 
high fed and cloathed, the cold contracted in this manner will often prove 
very violent: they alſo often get cold by not being carefully rubbed 
down, and the ſweat rubbed off, when they come from a joures. 
Wben a horſe has taken cold, a caugh will follow, and he will be heav 
and dull in proportion to the ſeyerity of the diſeaſe, The eyes will 
ſometimes be moiſt and watery, the kernels about the ears under the jaws 

© Wall ſwell, and a thin mucous gleet will iſſue from his noſe, If the 
cold be violent, the horſe will be feveriſh, his flanks work, he will refuſe 
his water, and loath his hot meat. When the horſe caughs ſtrang 
and ſnorts after it, eats ſcalded bran ; and drinks warm water; is but lit- 
tle off his ſtomach, and moves briſkly in his ſtall; dungs and ftales freely, 
_and without pain ; his ſkin feels kindly, and his coat does pot ſtare ; there 

A no danger, nor any. occaſion for medicines. You ſhould however bleed 
£0 r give him ſome feeds of ſcalded bran, and let him 
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But if he feels het, and refuſes his meat, it will be neceſſary to bleed 
bim plentifully, and give the following drink: Take three ounees of freſh 
aniſceds, one dram of ſafffon; infuſe them in a pint and a half of 
boiling water; pour off the cleaf liquor, and diſſolve it in four ounces of 
honey, adding two ſpoonfuls of ſallad oil. This drink may be given eve- | 

night, and with proper care will fully anſwer in all ſudden colds where 
there has been no preyviohs diſorder, 

Or you may give the following pectoral ball: Take of the freſh powder 
of ſennugreck, anniſeed, cummin-ſeed, cardamums, elecampane, colts- 
foot, and flower of brimſtone of each three ounces; j ice of liquorice 
diſſolved in a ſufficient quantity of mountain wine, ſaffron in poder half 
zn ounce, olive oil honey, of each eight ounces, oil of anni ſeeds an 
ounce; mix the whole together with 45 much wheat flour as will be 
ſufficient to make it into a paſte, ; | 

Theſe balls are of excellent uſe, and given in {mall quantities about 
the fize of a puller's egg, will encourage a {ree pertpiration ; but in cafe 
of a fever, they ſuould not be continued hut with the greafelt caution. 

It will be of great uſe to put the ſcalded bran hot into the manger, for 
the (team greatly promates a running at the poſe, and promotes tlie cure: 
and the horſe would be warmly cloathed, eſpecially about the head and 
throat. An hour's exerciſe every day will greatly haften the cure : it alfa 
greatly promotes the difcharge of rowels, which are ſometimes neceſſary, 
when a horſe is loaded with fleſh. 

COLICK or Cxroric; the moſt peculiar ſign of the wind colich tr 
horſes, is the ſwelling of their body, as if it was ready to Hurt, act 

ied with tumbling and toſſing. See Chorlic. 

It is alſo known by his ſtretching his neck, or legs, by his eng at his 
belly, by his lying down and rifing often ſtamping with his legt, 

There are many remedies proper fer this diſeaſe, of which | here men 
tion but one, | ' 
Tale half a pint of white-wine, warm it, put to it fix ounces of oil, and 
ſifty dr. ps of ſpirits of hartſhorn z and give it the horſe ; but if he be full 
of hload, firit hleed him: if this doſe does nat cure him, give him an- 
other, with an hundred drops of hartſhorn. See Chobic. 

COLLAR or a4 pravcur Hort, a part of the harneſs made of 
leather and canvas, and ſtuffed with ftraw or wool, to be put about the 
horſe's neck, | | 

_ COLT, a word in general, ſignifying the male and female of the horſe 
kind; the firſt likewife, for diſtinction fake, being called a horſe colt, and 
the other a hilly, | >, 
| Aﬀeer the colts have been foaled, you may ſuffer them to run with the 
mare till about Michaelmas, ſooner or later, according as the cold weather 
comes in; then they muſt be weaned; though ſome perſons are for ha- 
ing them weaned after Mparfgamas, or the middle of November. The Au- 
thor of the Compleat Horſeman is of opinion, that the reaſan why moſt 
foals advance ſo Mlowly, and are not capable of ſervice till they are fix or 
ſeven years old, is becauſe they have not ſucked long enough; whereas 
if they had ſucked the whole winter over, they would be as good at four 
ar five years old, a> hey are now at eight. | ' ">? IS 
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They ought to be kept in a convenient houſe, with a low rack and 
manger for their hay and oats, which muſt be ſweet and good; with a 
little wheaten bran mixed with the oats, to cauſe them to drink, and to 
keep their bodies open. LE [92 7 
But ſince there are ſome who alledge, that oats make foals become 
blind, or their teeth crooked; the fame Author is cf opinion, that oats 
will wear their teeth, and make them the ſooner to change, and alſo raze ; 
therefore he judges it to be the beſt way to break them in a mill, becauſe 
that by endeavouring with their jaws to bruiſe and chew them, they 
ſtretch and ſwell their eye and nether jaw-veins, which ſo attract the 
blood and humours that they fall down upon the eyes, and frequently 
occaſion rhe loſs of them: ſo that it is not the heating qualities of oa.s, 
but the difficulty in chewing, that is the cauſe of their blindneſs. 
Further, that colts thus fed with grain, do not grow thickith upon their 
lege, but grow broader, and better knit, chan if they had eaten nothing but 
hay and bran, and will endure fatigue the better, 
above all they muſt be kept from wet and cold, which are hurtful 
to them, nothing being more tender than they are. 
For proof of this, take a Spani/b ſtallion, and let him cover two mares, 
which for age, beauty, and comelineſs, may admit of no difference be- 


tween them; and if they be both horſe colts, or both fillies, which is one 


and the ſame thing, let one run abroad, and the other be houſed, every 
winter, kept warm, and ordinarily attended; and that colt that has been 


kept abroad ſhall have large fleſhy ſhoulders, flabby and gouty legs, weak 


paſterns, and ill hoofs; and ſhall be a dull, heavy jade, ih comparifon to 
the other which is houted, and orderiy kept; and which will have a fine 
forehead, be well ſhaped, have good legs and hoofs, and be of gocd 
ſtrength and ſpirit : by which you may know, that to have the fineſi ſtalli- 
on, and the beautifulleſt mare, is ncthing, if they are ſpoiled in the 
breeding up. | N | 

It is worth obſervation, that ſome foals under fix month; old, though 
their dams yield abundance of milk, yet decay daily, and have a wy 
proceeding from certain - pellicles, or ſkins, that breed in their ſtomachs, 
which obitruct their breathing, and at laſt deſtroy them entirely. 

Toremedy this malady, take the bag wherein the colt was foaled, dry it, 
and give him as much of it in milk as you can take up with three fingers: 
but if you have nor preſerved the bag, procure the lungs of a young fox, 
and uſe it inſtead of the aforeſaid powder. / 

It will be proper to let the colts play an hour or two, in ſome court- 
yard, Oc. when it is fair weather, provided you put them up again care- 
fully, and fee that they take no harm, | 

When the winter is ſpent, turn them into ſome dry ground, where the 
graſs is ſhort and ſweet, and where there is good water, that they may 
drink at pleaſure; for it is not neceffary that a colt ſhould fill his belly 
immediately, like a horſe that labours hard. | 

The next winter you may take them into the houſe, and uſe them juſt 
as your other horſes z but let not your horſe-colts and fillies be kept to- 
r, after the firſt year. : 3 . 

This method may be obſerved every ſummer and winter, till you _ 
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them, which you may do after they have been three years old; and it 
will be a very eaſy thing, if you obſerve the aforefaid method of houſing 
them, ſor ordering them the ſecond year as you do other horſes, that they 
will be ſo tame and gentle, that you need not fear their plunging, leaping, 
kicking, or the like ; for they will take the ſaddle quietly. 
As 2 all thoſe ridiculous ways of beating and cowing them, they are, 
in effect, ſpoiling them, whatever they call it, in ploughed pelds, deep 
ways, or the like; inſtead of which, let the rider ſirive to win them by 
gentle uſage, never correcting them but when it 1s,necefſary, and then 
with judgment and moderation. | | 
You will not need a caveſon cf cord, which is a head-ftrain, nora pad 
of ſtraw z but only a common ſaddle, and a common caveſon on his noſe, 
ſuch as other horſes are ridden with; but it ought to be well lined with 
double leather; and if you pleafe ou may put on his mouth a watering- 
bitt, without reine, only the head-ſtal!, and this but for a few days z and 
then put on ſuch a bitt as he ſhould he always ridden with: and be ture not 
to uſe ſpurs for ſome time after backing.” | 
Take notice, that as yearlings muff be kept abroad together, ſo thoſe 
of two years old together; the like for thoſe of three yearlings, which 
ordering is moſt agreeable to them. See FoaL and STUD. 8 
In order to make them endure the ſaddle the better, the way to make 
it familiar to him will be, by clapping the ſaddle with your hand as it 
nds upon his back, by ftriking it, and ſwaying upon it, dangling the 
ſtirrups by his ſides, rubbing them again{ his ſides, and making much of 
him, and bringing him to be familiar with all things about him; as ſtrain- 
ing the crupper, fattening and looſening the girths, and taking up and 
letting out the ſtirrups. | <7" 
Then as to the motion of him, when he will trot with the ſaddle 
obediently, you ma, waſh a trench of a full mouth, and put the ſame into 
his mouch, throwing the reins over the fore part of the ſaddle, fo that he 
may have a full feeling of it; when you put cn a martiagal, buckled at 
ſuch a length, that he may but juſt feel it when he jirks up his head; then 
take a bread piece of leather and put about his neck, and make the ends 
of it faſt by platting of it, or ſome ther way, at the withers, and the mid- 
dle part before his weaſand, about two handfuls beiow the thropple, be- 
twixt the leather and his neck: let the martin gal paſs fc, that when at any 
time he offers to duck, or throw down his head, the caveſon being pla 
upon the tender grifle of his noſe, may cotrect and puviſh him; which Will 
make him bring his head tc, and form him to an abſolute rein: trot him 
abroad, ard if you find the reins or martingal grow flack, ſtraiten them, 
for when there is no feeling, there is no vircue. Yes Backing a Colt. 
COLT-EVIL, a diſeaſe to which both ſtone-horſe and gelding are 
ſubject: it happens to the firſt, by an unnatural ſwelling of the yard and 
cods, proceeding from wind filling the artcric:, and hollow finew, or pipe 
of the yard; and alſo through the abundance cf ſeed: and it affects a 
gelding, for want of natural heat to expel any farther. * 
There are ſeveral things very good for this diſtemper: as the juice of 
rue mixed wich honey, and boiled in h g's greaic 2 bay leaves, with the 
IVY powder 
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A ſoft ſalve made of the leaves of betony, and the herb art ſtamped 
with white wine, is proper to anoint the ſore; the ſheath alſo muſt be 
waſhec clean with luke-warm vinegar, and the yard drawn out and waſhed 
alſoz and the horſe ridden every day into ſame deep running water, 
toſſing him to and fro, toallay the heat of his members till the ſwelling be 
vaniſhed ; and it will not be amiſs to ſwim him now and then: but the beſt 
cure of all, is to give him a mare, and to ſwim him after it. See Suez p- 
DING SEED. ER, | 
youre TA is the breaking of a colt, ſo as to endure a rider, 

r. | | 2 | 
— Theſe animals being naturally of themſelves unruly, you ſhould 
make them familiar to you from the time they have been weaned, when 
foals; and ſo winter. after winter, in the houſe, uſe them to familiar 
actions, as rubbing, clawing, haltering leading to water, taking up their 
feet, knocking their hoofs, and the like; and ſo break him to the faddle. 
Tbe beſt time is at three years, or four at mall ; but he who will have 
the patience to ſee his horfe at full five, ſhall be ſure to have him of a 
longer continuance, and much leſs ſubject to diſeaſes and infirmities, 

in order to bridle and ſaddle a colt, when he is made à little gen- 
fle, take a ſweet watering trench, waſhed and anointed with honey ug 
ſalt, which put into his maſh, and ſo place it that it may hang about h 
wih;z then offer him the ſaddle, but with that care and circumſpection, 
that you do not fright him with it, ſuffering him to ſmell at it, to be 
rubbed with it, and then to feel it; and after that fix it on, and girt it 
fat: and at what part and motion he ſeems molt coy, with that make 
moſt familiar of any other. | 

Being thus faddled and bridled, lead him out to water, bring him in 
again; and when he has ſtood a little, reined, upon the trench, an hour 


% 


or more, take off the bridle and ſaddle, and let him go to his meat till 


the evening, and then lead him out as before; and when you carry him 
in again to ſet him up, take off his ſaddle gently, and dreſs him, clothing 
him for all night. 

COMB. The creſt or red fleſhy tuft growing upon a cock's head. 
7e COMMENCE, oz 1N1iT1AaTE, A Hos E, is to put him to the 
firſt leſſons, in order to break him. | | 

To commence this horſe you muſt work him round the pillar. Se- 
Roye. | 5 | 

CONEY. . SeeRappir. 7 * a 

CONSUMPTION (in Farriery) a conſumption is nothing more than 
a want of nouriſhment, or the decaying of the body, particularly by a 
waſting of the muſcular fleſh. 

When a horſe begins to be conſumptive, his eyes look dull, his ears 
and feet are commonly hot, he coughs violently by fits, ſneezes often, 


and groans at the fame time; he gleets at the noſe, and ſometimes throws 


off a yellowiſh curdled matter: his Ranks have a quick motion, and he 


has little appetite to hay, though he will eat corn, but grows hot * 0 
; : . ; e 


| 
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The firſt intention, and indeed one of the principal things, is blevding 
in ſmall quantities (a pint, or at moſt a pint and an half is ſuſhcient) and 
to repeat the operation whenever the breath is more than commonly op 

ed. And as we are affured from diſſections, that in a conſumption 
x the glands of the lungs and me ſente ſwelled, and. often intlu- 
rated ; the only medicines that can = — | _ are om 
purges and ponderous alteratives, We already given examples o 
the former, and the following is a formula of the latter: Take of cinna- 
bar of antimoney, ſinely powdered, one pound; of gum guaicum and 
nitre, of each half a pound; give him an ounce of this poder twice a 
day, taking care at the ſame time to wet his ſeeds. 

But as this diſorder is very diffcul to cure, the horſe ſhould be turned 
when poſſible into ſpring graf-, or rather into the ſalt marſhes ; whieh- 
will generally prove more ſalutarv, and ſooner effect the cure, than all 
the medicines yet known: becaute the herbage has a ſtrong tendency th 
correct the blosd and juice; and the open ajr and proper exerciſe, are, af | 
the ſame time, of the utmoſt benefit. | 

Perhaps the medicines recommended in this aud the or Fae 
may be thought too expenſive, eſpecially if the be itſelf of little 
value: in this cafe, their place may be ſupplied by tar-water z and poſſi- 
bly this may prove a very ſalutary medicine, and prove of the greateſt uſe 
to thick-winded horſes. 

COP, the top of any thing; alſo a tuft on the head of birds. | 

COPING-IRONS, inftruments uſed by Falconers, in coping or-paring. 
2 hawk's' beak, pounces, or talons, when they are over grown. 4 

CORK, or CORKING or 4 SappLe, the pieces to which the: 
bolſters are made faſt, ſu called from _— formerly been made of cotk. 

CORNERS, oz AxdU ERS of TRE VoLT,. are the extremities of 
the four lines of the volt when you work in ſquare. | 

CORNER Ter or A foam are 2 teeth that are placed 
between the middle teeth and the tuſhes, being two above, and two be- 
low, or each fide of the' jaw ; which ſhoot whey the hotle is four years 
and a half old. N 

CORONET, oz cxowver or a Hose, is the laweft part of the: 

ſtern which runs round the coffin, and is diſtinguiſhed by the hair which. 

oins and covers the upper part of the hoof, Or, 

CORONET, ) oy a Hoss gor, is that part on the very top of 

CRONET, . y ir where the hair grows, and falls down upon the 
hoof the coronet ſhould be no more ratfed than the hoof: for if it makes 
a ridge or height round it, it is @ fign that the foot is dried up, or that 
there are great many humours in the coronet, that may occaſion the 
crown+fcab, and other ſores, to which that part is ſubject. | 

CORRECTIONS, axD urs ror 4 Hos E. Before he is taught 
any leffons you ought to-take notice, that there are ſeven helps for to 
puniſh him for faults committed in his leffons. | 
1. The voice; which when ſweet, and accompanied with cheriſhings, 
is helpful: but when rough and tertible, and accompanied wich rokes 
or threatenings, à correction. | 

2. The rod; which is a help in the ſhaking, and a cortectĩon in the 
ſtriking, : 3 -» 
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3. The bitt; an help in it's ſweetneſs, the ſnaffle in its ſmoothneſs, 
but both proper cotrections ; the one in it's hardneſs, and the other in it's 


' roughneſs ;\ aad both in flatneſs and ſquareneſs, 


4. The calves of the legs; which being gently laid to the horſe's ſides, 


are helps; but corrections when you ſtrike them hard, as giving warning 


that the ſpurs are about to follow. 


5. The ſtirrup and ſtirrup- leather; which are corrections when ſtruck 
again the hinder part of the ſhoulder, but helps when thruſt forward in a 
quick motion: e | | 

6 The ſpur; that is helpful when gently delivered in any motion 


that calls for quickneſs and activity, whether on or above the ground 


u e correttionf when it is ſtruck hard in the ſide, upon any ſloth or fault 
4 itted. — 5 3 ers tet a , 


7. The ground ; that is an help, when plain and ſmooth, and not pain- 
ful to tread upon; and a correction, when rough, deep, and uneven, for 
the amendment of any vicious habit conrafted. 

2 eo 87 Jia che Manage] an air, when the horſe's legs are more 

CURVE, S raiſed than in the demivolts, being a kind of leap up, 
and a little forward, wherein the horſe raiſes both 2 fore - feet at once, 
equally advanced, (when he is going ſtraight forward, and not in a circle) 


ard as his fore-legy are falling, he immediately raiſes his hind-legs, as he 
did his fore; that is, equally advanced, and not one before the other: ſo 


that all his four legs are in the air at once; and as he ſets them down, 


be marks but twice with them. 


of 3 —— in che rider, as well as patience in the horſe, to — it. 


Horſes that are very dull, or very fiery, are improper for n they 
being the moſt difficult air that they can make, and requiring a great deal 


» colt, calf; lamb, Sc. taken and brought up by hand, 


* 


without the dam. | 2 
COUCKING, (hunting term) the lodging of a boar: as the diſlodging 


ol that beaſt is called, Reariug of d boar. | | 


_ COUGH and ASTHMA, {in Farriery] no diſorder has given more 
perplexity to farriers than a ſettled cough. The cauſes of this diſeaſe are | 
various 3 and it is of che utmoſt importance to diſtinguiſh one cough from 
another, as otherwiſe it will be impoſſible to effect a cure. | 
If the cough ts of a long ſanding, attended with loſs of appetite, 
waſting of flet, and weakneſs, it denotes a conſumption ; and that the 


lungs are full of knotty hard ſubſtances, called tubercſes. When the 


cough proceeds from phlegm and mucilaginous matter ſtuffing up the veſ- 
ſels of the lungs, his Ranks have a luden quick wits a he breathes 
thick, but not with his noſtrils diſtended, like one that is broken-winded ; 
his cough is ſometimes moiſt, and ſometimes dry and huſky ; before which 
he wheezes, and ſometimes throws out of his noſe or mouth large pieces 
of white phlegm, eſpecially after drinking, or when he begins or ends his 
exerciſe z and this diſcharge generally gives very great relief and the com- 
plaint is removed by the following proceeding. | 4 
I the horſe be full of fleſh, take from him a moderate quantity of 
blood. The next day give him ſcalded bran, and in the evening the 
following ball: Take of diapente one ounce; of calomel well prepared 
8 | "hs and 
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and ſufficiently ſulimed, two drams; make the whole into a ball with a 
ſufficient 1 of honey. N 


This ball muſt be repeated the following night; be careful not to let 
the horſe go into the wet, but keep him warm and well cloathed, let his 
drink be warm water, ſoftened with bran ; his hay ſweet and dry, and his 
manger meat ſcalded bran, with a ſpoonful of honey in each feed. The 
morning after the ſecond ball, give him a common purge, which is to be 
repeated once in five or ſix days, till he has taken three p z and be- 
fore each one ball, as above directed. After each purge, the following 
drink ſhould be given, to prevent any ill effects that might otherwiſe pro- 
ceed from mercurial medicines: Take of the ſhavings or raſpings of 
guaicum wood, half a pound; raiſins of the ſun four ounces ; colts-foot a 
large handful; fliced iquorice half an ounce ; boil them in three quarts 
of ſpring or river water, to twa quarts ; pour off the decoction, and dif- 

ſolve it in four ounce- of honey. Give one half of this in the morning, 
after the purge has done working, and the other the morning following. 

After Len method has been purſued for ſome time, the following balls 
may be given every morning, and will greatly contribute to perfect the 
cure: Take of cinabar of antimony finely levigated, fix ouncesz gum 
ammoniacum, galbanum, and afla-te&tida, of each two ounces; on 
half an ounce : make the whole into a paſte for balls, with a proper quar- 
tity of honey. ' | 

"Theſe ball are very well calculated to anſwer the ſe intended; 
but if too expenſive, the cordial ball may be given, wich an eighth part of 
powdered ſquills, an- Barbaaces tar, 

Great care muſt be taken to give the horſe proper exerciſe, in a free 
open air; and that his diet be very moderate. The quantity of hay he 
ufually ears ſhould be abridged, given in ſmall quantities, and ſprinkded- 
with water; and his uſyal allowance, both of corn and water, divided 
into portions. . ä 

It may not here be improper to add, that ſome young horſes are ſubje& : * 
to coughs on cutting their teeth, and their eyes are alto affected from the 
ſame cauſe, In thoſe cafes always bleed, and if the cough is obſtinate 
repeat it, and give warm maſhes, which are commonly en alone to 
remove this com laint. But when the cough is an attendant on worms, 
as It often is in joung horſes, ſuch medicines muſt be given as are proper 
to deſtros theſe vermin. 5. 

COUNTERFOISE. The liberty of the aQtion and ſeat of à horſe- 
man; ſo that in all the motions made by the horſe, he does not incline 
his body more to one fide than to the orher, but continues in the middle 
of the ſaddle, rearing equally on his ſtirrups, in order tu give the horſe © 
the proper and ſeaſonable aids, | 

COUNTER-TIME. Is the defence or reſiſtance of a horſe that in- 
terrupts his cadence, and the meaſure of his manage occaſioned eirher by - 
a bad horſeman, or by the malice of the horſe. | 05 

COUNTER or a Hoxsz. That part of his forehead which is be- 
tween the ſhoulder, and under the neck. Fob 4 

| COUNTESSES OINTMENT, uſed in removing ſotes in horſes. - 

See SCaBBED HEELS, for its preparation. 8 
COUP 
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them out of their forms. and retreats, 
they are almoſt touched, and it is @ certain ſięn that ſuch hares will mae 


COU 


COUP DE BRIDE, the ſame as ebrillade. See EZRKIUIADF. 
COUPLE, two things of the ſame kind ſer r; a pair; thus # 
te of conies, or rabbers, is the propet term for two of them: ſo it is 


_ coup 
likewiſe uſed by hunters for two hounds; and a couple and an half for 


three. Couple is alſo a ſott of band to tie dogs. 

COURSING WIT Gzpy-Hounps, is a recreation in great eſteem 
with many gentlemen. It affords greater pleaſure than hunting in ſome 
reſpocts. As, firſt, becauſe it is ſooner ended. Setondly, it does not 

irs {0 much toil, Thirdly, the gathe is for the moſt part always in 
Cake. Fourthly, in regard to the delicate qualities and ſYape of the 


There are three ſeveral courſes with proyHonnds, 272. at the deer, at 
the hare, and at the fox. 

For the deer there are two forts of cout ſes, the one in the paddoc, and 
the other either in the foreſt or purlieu. | 

For the paddoc, there muſt be the greyhound, and the terrier which is 
2 kind of mongrel greyhound, whoſe ſs is to drive away the deer 
before the greyhounds are fhpt, and moſt uſually a brace or leath ate let 
ſhpt ; ſeldom mote than two brace. Ser GX EYHOUN D. 

As for the paddoc courſo. See Pappoc. 


Courſes of the deer in the fore * purlieu. 


There ate in this two ways in uſe, the one is courſing from wood to 
wood, and the other upon the lawns by the keepet's lodge. 

If you-couffe from wood to wood, you are firſt to throw ſome young 
hounds into the wood to bring out the deer, and if any deer come ont that 


is not weighty, or a deer of antler, which is buck, ſore; or ſorrel, then 


you are not to ſlip your grey-hounds, which are held at the end of the 
wood, where the deer is expected to come out, which the keepers have 
gdod judgment to know. | 

And if you miſtruſt that the hounds will not kill him, then you 
may way-lay him with a braca of freſh grey-hounds. | 

For the courſing upon the lawn, when you have given the keeper no- 
tice, he will lodge a deer fot your courſe, then by coming under the wind, 
you may get near enough to ſhp your grey-hounds for- a tair courſe. 


—Conrfing the H A R E. | 


The beſt way in this, is to go and find out one fitting, which is eafily 
to be done by walking croſs the lands, either ſtubble, fallow, or corn, and 
caſting your eye up and down; for in the ſummet ſeaſon they frequent 
ſuch places for fear of ticks, which are common in woods; alſo the rain 
and the fall of the leaf offends them. | | 

The reſt of the year, you mult beat up and down with poles to ſtart 
ſome hares will not ſtir, until 


an exeellent courſe. 
- | . If 


4 l 


If a hare fit near any cloſe or covert, and have her head towards the 
ſame with a fair field behind her, you may ride with as much company as 


you have between her and the covert before ſhe, be put up, and then the - 


13 likely to make her courſe towards the champagne, for ſhe ſeldom takes 
the ſame way that her head is when ſhe fits in her form. IR e 


When a hare is firſt ſtarted, you give her ground or law, which com- 


monly is twelveſcore yards or more, according to the ground where ſhe 
ſits, or elſe you loſe mnch of your ſport by putting an end to it too ſoon 3 
and it is very pleaſant to ſee the turnings and windings, that the hare 
will make to ſave herſelf, which ſometimes prove effectual to her. 


The laws to be obſerved in COURSING. 


The following were eſtabliſhed by the Duke of Norfelt, in the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth, and were ſubſcribed unto by the chief gentry, and 
thence held authentic. | | f 

1. That he that is choſen Fewterer, or that lets looſe the grey-hounds, 
ſhall receive the grey-hounds matched to run together into his leach as 
ſoon as he comes into the field, and follow next to the hare-finder, or he 
who is to ſtart the hare until he come into the form, and no horſeman or 
footman is to go before, or on any fide but directly behind, ſor the ſpace 


of about forty yards. | 
2. You oagke not to courſe a hare with more than a brace of grey- 
hounds. | * 


3- The hare- finder ought to give the hair three ſo-hoes before he put 
her from her form or ſeat, to the end the dogs may gaze about, and at- 
tend her ſtarting. | | 

4. They ought to have twelveſcore yards law before the dogs are 
looſed, unleſs there be danger of loſing her. 1 

5. That dog that gives the firſt turn, if after that there be neither cote, - 


ſlip, or wrench, he wins the wages. 


6. If one dog (gives the firſt turn, and the other bears the hare, he that 
| k 


bears the hare ſh 
7. A go-by, or bearing the hare, is accounted equivalent to two turns. 
8. If heither dogs turn rhe hare, he that leads laſt to the covert wins. 
9. If one dog turns the hare, ſerves himſelf and turns her again, it is as 
much as a cote, and a cote is eſteemed two turns. * Wen 
10. If all the courſe be equal, he that bears the hare ſhall win; and if 
he be not born, the courſe ſhall be adjudged dead. ; FL 
11. If a dog takes fall in a courſe, and yet perform his part, he may 
challenge the advantage of a turn more than he gave. 8 
12. If a dog turns the hare, ſerve himſelf, and give divers cotes, and 


win the wager. 


- 


vet in the end ſtand till in the field, the other dog, if he turns home to 4 
the covert, although he gives no turn, ſhall be adjudged to win the 


and to ſay the truth, he that did the miſchief ought to make reparation for 
the damage. 1 3 2 


13. If by misfortune, a dog be rid over in his courſe, the courſe is void, 


CRA 


1 5. A.eqte 1s when the grey-hound goeth endways by his fellow, and 


16. A cote ſerves for 4worturns, * two trippings or Jerkins for à cote: 


- 49. He that comes in fir?, to the death of the hare, takes her up, and 
ſaves her from breaking, cheriſheth the dogs, and cleanſes their mouths 
from a * is adjudged to _ the hare for his pains, 

20. Thoſe that are judges of the leaſh, mult give their judgment 
ep before they = out of the held. « 6 
C 3 ſin Falconry] a term uſed of a young hawk when ſhe 
quivers and ſhakes her wings in token of obedience to the old ones. 

'CRABBING (in Falconry} is when hawks fland too near and fight 
with one another. | 

The CRAMP anpD CoxnvuLls1ows, are the contraftions of the 
finews, veins, and muſcles, in any member or part of the body of a 


horſe, Sc. „ee | 4 
The ſigns of knowing it are, that the horſe will be ſo Riff, that the 
whole firength of a man is not able to bow him; he will be lame and 


wo} again, 2 iſ it were in a moment. 
| There is alfo another kind of cramp that ſeizes upon a horſe's neck and 
the reins of his back, and univerfally all over his body, which may have 
proceeded either from a great cold, or from the loſs oi blood, whereby a 
great windineſs enters his veins and benumbs the finews. 
Ĩ bis diſtemper alſo may be known by his head and neck ſtanding 
aWrF+ his ears upright, and bis eyes hollow, his mouth dry and clung, 
and his back AK like a EIT. which diſorders are w 17 
giving him ſomevrhar mewhat to make him ſweat, and by loading him with warm 
woollen cloths. ; 
CRAPUDINE, % THREAD UPON THE Coo r, is an imper- 
fection in a horle's foot, being an ulcer on the coronet, from whence 
iſſues a filthy matter, which by it's ſharpneſs dries up the horn beneath 
the part where the thread is made, and forms a kind of e, or hollow, 
down to the very ſhoe. | 
CRATCH EO. A fwelling horſes are liable to, on the paſtern, under 
the fetlock, and ſometimes under the hoof; for which reaton it is diſtin- 
guiſhed into the finew cratches, which affect the ſinew, and thoſe upon 
the cronet, called guitterbones. 7 


'GRAW oz CROP os Bix ps, the ſame as Ingluves. See Inc LV ves, 


_ CRAY, a * in hawks, almoſt the ſame as the Pantas, proceed- 
ing from cold by | on of ill diet and long feeding with cold, a + 


CRE ER. 


the ſymptoms of it are that her muting will not be plentiful, nor come 
freely and eaſily from her; but ſhe will drop ſome part thereof ſhort and 
diſperfed, and her body will be bound. | 

The cure: firſt remove the cauſe, letting her diet be high, eaſy of 
22 and cooling meat, ſuch as young rabbets, chick; ſheeps 
hearts, c. | | 

Uſe her alſo to the confection of freſh butter, made up with rue, and 
cloves and mace, anointing her meat with it. | 

It would not be amiſs alſo to give her ſometimes with her meat, the 
diſtilled water of ſorrel, woodbine, horehound, and the like cooling, 
cleanſing, and opening medicines. CO 
CRAY-FISH-NET : cray-fiſh, or creviſes, are readily taken with a 
net. 

CREANCE ) A fine, ſmall, long line and even ſpun pack-thread, 

CRIANCE £ which is faſtened to a hawk's leaſh Then the is fiſt 

CRIANTS W lured, 

CREAT, is an uſher to a riding maſter, or gentleman bred in the 
academy, with intent to make himſelf capable of teaching the art of 
riding the great horſe. ET 3 | by $ R 

CREPANCE, is a cratch or chap in a horſe's legs given by the ſpung 
of the ſhoe of the hinder feet Sig and filing againſt the 2 
kindet foot. | 

This cratch we into an ulcer. 

CRESCENT (among Farriers) a horſe is ſaid to have creſcents, when 
the point or that part of the coffia bone, or little foot which is moſt ad- 
vanced, falls down, and preſſes the ſole outwards ; and che middle of the 
hoof above the toe ſhrinks and becomes flat by reaſon of the hollowneſs / 
beneath it ; though thoſe creſcents be really the bone of the little foor, 
which has left it's place and fallan downwards, ſo as the under part of 
the that tha: is the ſole and the toe appears round, and the hoof above 

nks in. 

CREST FALLEN, is an impetfection or infirmity in a horſe, when 
the upper part of his neck, in which his mane grows, called the creſt, 
EI IY not ſtanding upright as it oughe 


to do. | 
This proceeds for the moſt part from poverty, cauſed by ill keepin 
8 when a fat horſe falls away ſuddenly upon any i 
eis. a * - 2 
The remedy is as follows: firſt raiſe it up with your hand, and plate it 
25 it ought to ſtand : then let a perſon ing on the fide the creſt falls 
from, hold up the creſt with one hahd, and thruſt out the bottom of it 
with the other, ſo that it may ſtand upright. , | 
This being done, draw a hot iron, broad on the edge, on that fide, 
through the in (driving his neck firit at the bottom of the creſt, then in 
the nudft of it, and lattly at the ſerting on of the hair) and no deeper than 
on the other fide, from whence the creſt falls ; then gather up che ſkin 
with your hand, and 3 plaſters of ſhoe makers wax, laid one ſt 
the other at the edge of the wound, and with ſinooth ſplints ftay the in, 
wad omega ai og 55 
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ENR 0 


Then clip away all the ſpare ſkin, which you had gathered with your 
Fa d, with a ſharp pair of ſciſſars, and ſtitch the ſkin together in divers 
places with a needle full cf ſilk, and ſtitch the edges of the plaſter alſo to 

vent it from breaking. | | | 3" 

And laſt of all anoint the ſore with turpentine, honey, and wax, melte 
together, and the places which you drew with the hot iron, with a piece 
of greaſe made warm, and thus do twice every day till it be whole. 

But you muſt be fure te take care that your ſplints ſhrink not: though 
after all the beſt cure for this malady is to let the horſe blood and to keep 
him very well; for the ſtrength and fatneſs will raiſe the creſt again. 

_ CREVICE ; #. e. chop, lift, or chink. 3 8 

CRICK, is when a horie cannot turn his neck any manner of way, but 
holds it fore aright, inſomuch that he cannot take his meat from the 
ground without great pain. The cure is to thruſt a ſharp hot iron through 
the fleſh of the neck in ſeveral places, at three inches diſtanc®, and rowel 
all of them with horſe-hair, flax, or hemp, anointing the rowels with hogs 

aſe. © 
* CRINETS (with Falconers) ſmall black feathers in hawk's like 
CRINITES | hares about the ſore. | 


_ . CROATS, ox Cxavars, are horſes brought from Croatia in Hungary, 
Which for the moſt part beat upon the hand, and bear up to the wind: 


that is, bear their neck high, and thruſt out their noſe, ſhaking their 
head. | => 

The croats are ſubje@ to bc hollow or ſhell-toothed. | 
..CROTCHES, (with Hunters) the little buds that grow about the top 
of a deer or hart's horns, 

CROP ox CRAW op Bias. See IncLuves. 
8 „ 150200 (with Hunters) the ordure or dung of a hare. 
CROUP or a Hoxss, ought to be large and round, ſo that the tops 
of the two haunch bones be not within view of each other, the greater 
eiſtance between theſe two bones the better; but yet it is an im rfoQion, 
if they be too high, which is called horn hipped, though that blemiſh will 
in a great meaſure diſappear, if he can be made fat and luſty. 

The croup ſhould have it's compaſs from the huunch bone to the very 
dock, or onſet of the tail, and ſhould be divided in two by a channel or 
hollow all along to the very dock. | 

A racking Cx our, is when a horſe's four quarters go right, but his 
croup in walking ſwings from fide to fide ; when ſuch a horſe trots, one 
of the haunch bones will fall, and the other riſe, like the beam of 2 
ballance, which is a fign that he is not very vigorous. | 

_CROUPADE, (with Horſemen) is a leap in which the horſe pulls up 
his hind legs, as if he drew them up to his belly. | 

Croupades differ from caprioles and balotades, in this, that in croupades 
the horſe does not jerk, as he does in caprioles and balotades. 8 

_ CROW NET, is an invention for catching wild fowl in the winter 
ſeaſon, and which may be uſed in the day time: this net is made of 
double thread, or kne packthread; the meſhes ſhould be two inches wide, 
the length about ten yards, and the depth three. It muſt be verged on 

— | the 


* 
the ſide with good 22 cord, and ſtretched out in length very ſtiff, up- 


on long poles prepared for that purpoſe. Sep 
When you are come to the place where you would ſpread your net, 


open it, and lay it out at it's full length and breadth; then faſten the 
lower end of the net all along the ground, fo as only to move it up and 
down ; the upper end of the net mult ſtand extended on the long cord; 
the further end thereof being ſtaked firſt to the earth by a ſtrong cord 
about five yards diſtant from the net, place this cord in an even line with 
the lou edge of the net: the other end of the cord muſt be at leaft 
twenty-five yards, to reach under ſome natural or artificial ſhelter, by the 
means of which you may lie concealed from the fowl, otherwiſe you can- 
not expect any good ſucceſs, 2 8 | 

The net muſt be placed in ſuch exact order that it may give way to 
play on the fowl, upon the leaſt pull of the cord; which muſt be done 
imartly, leſt the fowl ſhould prove too quick for you- 2 

This device may be uſed for pigeons, crows, or the like birds, in the 
corn fields newly ſown, as alſo in ſtubble fields, provided the ſtubble do 
conceal the net from the fowl. | 

It may alſo be uſed for ſmall birds at barn doors; but then you muſt 
lay for them ſome train of corn or chaff to entice them to the net, lying 
concealed. * © Wis 1 | 1 

This crow net may alſo be ſpread to great advantage and pleaſure in 
the mornings and evening, where you know their haunts are, at which 
time in hard weather fowls are wont to fly in great flocks, to and from the 
land, with and againſt the wind, and then they fly cloſe to the ground in 
open countries and low lands, which generally are not full of incloſures, 
and when they are within reach of your net, let go and it will rife over 
them, and bring them back to the ground with a {mart blow. | 
CROWNED, a horſe is faid to be crowned, when, by a fall or other 
accident, he is lo hurt or wounded in the knee, that the hair ſheds and 
falls off without growing again. ; | | | 

CROWNED Tor ox Tors, (with Hunters) are the firſt head of a 
deer, ſo called becauſe the creches are taifed in form of a crown. 

CROWN scas in Hoxsts, a white or meaty ſcurf, cauſed by a 
burnt, yellow and malignant matter that breaks forth at the roots of the 
hair, where it ſticks to the ſkin and makes it frizzled and ſtare, and at laſt 
ſcald it quite off. Of this there are two ſorts, | | : 

1. The crown ſcab, that is without moiſture, hee? 

2. The moiſt one, which is by reafon of a ſtinking water iſſuing out of 
the pores, and communicating it's ſtench and moiftuze to che neighbouring 
parts. 1 | | 

It appears on the coronet, and often all-over the'paſtern to the joint, 
the part being ſwelled, and will run up almoſt to the — if not timely 

revented, yn ien 93,9 
N The cure may be effected by taking up two ounces of Brasil tobacco 
cut ſmall, or at leaſt ſtripped from the ſtalks, and inn re 1 for twelve 
hours in half a pint of ſtrong ſpirit of wine, ſtirring it every hour, that the 
{pirir ol wine may penctrate the tubſtance gf the tobacco, and extract all 
K's cluture, a | 
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Chaſe the ſcab with this without taking off the lin, and afterwards rub 
it very hard with a handful of tobacco, panting this once a day till it is 
well. Or you may let the part be dreſſed with a compoſition of equal 


s of marſhmallow ointment and yellow baſilocon ſpread on tow and 
applied all round the coronet, At the fame time a doſe or two of phyſic 


 Hhould be given, and afterwards the diuretic balls menticned in a fallow- 


ing article on the greaſe, The common praQiſe is to waſh the parts with 

vitriol water, but the above is much ſafer and mere expeditious. ,,, _ 

 CRUPPER, the-buttocks of a horſe, the rump: allo a roll of leather 

In, a horſe's tail, and drawn up by thongs to the buchle behind the 
e, ſo as to keep him from caſting the ſaddle forwards on his neck. 

_ CRUPPER BvuckLes, are large ſquare buckles fixed to the ſaddle 


tree behind, to faſten the crupper, each buckle having a roller or two to 


make him draw eaſily, 
. . CUB, a young bear, or bear's whely: (among hunters) a fox and mar- 
tern of the firſt year are alſo called cubs. | 

COD, Sometimes cattle loſe the cud by chance, ſometimes by ſick- 
neſs, poverty mourning, &c. to cure which, take four leaven of rye- 
bread, and ſalt, and mixing it with human urine, and barm, beat it in a 
- al then making a large ball br two of it, put them down the beaſts 


oat. 

CULVER, an old word for à pigeon or dove, whence come culver 
houſe, or dove houſe. ele 

CURB is a chain of iron made faſt to the upper part of the branches 
HR bridle, in a hole, called the eye, and running over the beard of the 


. ©, 
CURB or Hoxse's BAD conſiſts of the following parts. 


1. The hook fixed to the eye of the branch, 
2. The chain of the SS, or links. 1 
3. The two rings or mails, Large curbs provided they are round are 


i 


always the moſt gentle, 


But care muſt be taken that it reſt in it's proper place a little above the 
beard, * the bitt ⸗mouth will not have che effect chat may be ex- 
rom it. 
To give a leap when the Cu xn, is to ſhorten the curb by laying one of 
the mails or 8 lle joints of the chains over the reſt, nt 
Curb is a hard and callous tumour which runs withia fide of the horſe's 


| hoof in the great ſinew behind, above the top of the horn, which makes 


him halt and go lame when he has been heated, It js to be cured. by the 
like methods as a ſpavin. See Spavin, | 

To CURTAIL a Hos E, i. e, to dock him or cut off his tail. 

Curtailing was not uſed in any nation ſo much as till lately in England, 
by reaſon of the great carriage, and heavy burthens our horſes are conti- 
nually employed in carrying or drawing: the Engliſh were formerly ſtrong 
opinionated, that the taking off theſe joints, made the hork's chine or 
back much ſtronger, and more able to ſupport a burden; but it i not now 
ſo much praQtiſed as it was. | | 

The manner of performing the ion, is to feel with your finger 
and thumb, till you have found the third joiat from the ſetting on of the 


D AC 


horſe's tail, when raiſe up all the hair, and turn it backwards; then taking 
a very ſmall cord, and wrapping it about that joint, and pulling it as tight 
as poſſible it can; which you muſt do three ot four times about the tail, 
with all poſſible tightneſs, and make faſt the ends of the cord: afcer 
which take a piece of wood with the end ſmooth and even, of the juſt 
height with the ſtrunt of the horſe's tail, and ſet it between the horſe's 
blocker legs, having firſt trammelled all his four legs, ſo that he can no 
way fir, lay his tail upon the wood, taking a very ſharp ſtrong knife made 
for that purpoſe, ſet the edge thereof as near as you can guets between 
the fourth and fifrh joint, then with a large ſmith's hammer ſtriking upon 
the hack of the knife, cut the tail off. X 30 

If you ſre any hlood iſſue, you may know that the cord is not ſtraĩght 
enough, and therefbre ſnould be drawn ſtraightet 7 but if no blood follow, 
then it is well bound. | It e . 

When you have done this, take a ret hot hurning iron, made of a rund 
form, of the full compaſs of the full fle ſn of the hetſeꝰs tail that the bone 
thereof may not go through the hole; with this fear the fleſti, till it he 
encruſted, and in the ſearing. you will clearly ſee the ends of the yeins 
ſtart out like pap heads; but you mult ftill'/continue fearing till you ſee 
all that was'moiſt,' to be fmooth, plain, and hard, fo that the:/blood' can- 
not break through the burning; then you may unlooſt the cutd, and after 
two or three days when you perceive the fore hegin to wt, da ud fall to 
5 it with freſh butter, or hog's greaſe and: turpentine, till it be 

ed. felt 1 
CURVET. See Conver. „Jod +. 
. CUT. To cut or geld a horſe, is to render him-impotent aſter which 
he is called a'gelding, by way of diſtinction from a ſtone horſc. a7 

Commonly your rouſſons Ci. e. your ſtrong thick bodied. Butch horſes) 
are ſtone horſes and not geldings. | | 

The heft way to cure a horſe of biting and kicking, is to geld him. 

To CUT Tus xounD, ox Cor Tat VoLT, i t _— the 
hand when a horſe works up. n volts of one thread, ſo that dividing the 
= in twc, he turns and parts upon a right line to recommence another 
volt. | | 
In this ſort of manage the riding maſters are wont to ery; cut the 
CUTTING oz INTERFERING, is when the feet! of a horſe in- 
terfere, or with the ſhoe of one hoof! beat off the ſłin from the paſtera 
Joint of another foot, This is occaſione by bad! ſhoeing, wearinels, | 
weakneſ:, or not knowing how to go, whereby the feet entangle. ; 


ACE: [| . Theſe two fiſher, as alſo a roach; are 
+ FISHING; much of the ſame kind, both in man- 
ner of feeding, cunning, E, and commonly in-ſtkel. 
They will bite at any fv, butiefpecially at the ſtone caddis fly, or 
may-tly, the latter end of u, and molt part of May; it is an excellent 
bait, floating at the top of the water: of which may gather great 
quantities from the reeds and ſedge, by the water fide'; — 47 thorn 
bullies, that grow near the bank 7 a ſhallow gravel ſtreat, upon ne 
4 ex 
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they greatly delight to hang: and alſo at ant- flies, of which the blackeſt 


are the beſt; found in mole-hills, in June, July, Auguſi, and September z 


which you may preſerve for your uſe, by putting them alive into a glats 


bottle, having firſt put into it ſome of the moiſt earth from whence you 
gathered them, with ſome of the roots of the graſs of the ſaid hillocks, 


and laying a clod of earth over the bottle: but if you would preſerve 
them above a month, put them into a large runlet, which has been firſt 


waſhed with water and honey on the, inſide, and then you may preſerve 
them three months: but the beſt time to make uſe of them, is when they 
— is generally about the latter end of Ju, and the beginning 
* ago | 

This ſort of fiſh, in a warm day, rarely refuſes a fly at the top of the 


water; but remember when you fiſh under water for him, it is beſt to be 


within a handful, or ſomething more of the ground. 


But if you would find dace or dare in winter, then, about All-hallsw- 


tide, wherever you ſee heaths, or ſandy grounds ploughing up, follow 
the-plough, and you will find a white worm, with a red head, as big as 


the top of a man's little finger, very ſoft, that is nothing but the ſpawn of 
a beetle; gather theſe, and put chem into a veſſel, with ſome of the 


earth from whence they were taken, and you may keep them all the win- 
ter for excellent bait. 

DAPPLE-BLACK, is a black horſe, that in his black ſkin or hair, has 

* marks, which are yet blacker, and more ſhining than the reſt of 
in. 

When bay horſes have marks of a dark bay, we call them dapple bays. 

DAY-NET. A net generally uſed for taking ſuch ſmall birds as play 
in the air, and will ſtoop either to prey, gig, or the like; as larks, linnet, 
buatings, c. The time of the year for uſing this net, is from Auguſt to 
Novem/er ; and the beſt time is very early in the morning: and it is to he 
obſerved, that the milder the air, and the brighter the ſun is, the better 
will be the ſport, and of longer continuance, The place where this net 
ſhould be laid, ought to be plain champagne, either on ſhort ſtubbles, 
green lays, or flat meadows, near corn fields, and ſomewhat remote from 
towns and villages: you muſt be ſure to let your net lie cloſe to the 
ground, that the birds creep not out and make their eſcape. 

This net is made of a fine pack-thread, with a ſmall meſh, not exceed- 
ing half an inch ſquare: it muſt be three fathom long, and but one broad; 
the ſhape is like the crow net, and it muſt be verged about after the ſame 
manner, with a ſmall, but ſtrong cord, and the two ends extended upon 
two ſmall, long poles, ſuitable to the breadth of che net, with four flakes, 
tail ſtrings, and drawing lines. | 

This net is compoſed of two, which muſt be exactly alike ; and are to 


be laid 5 to each other, fo even and clofe, that when they are 
drawn an | 


pulled over, the ſides muſt meet and touch each other, 

You muſt ſtake this net down with ſtrong ſtakes, very ſtiff on their 
lines, ſo that you may with a nimble twitch caſt them to and fro at plea» 
ſure.; then faſten your drawing-cords, or hand-lines, (of which there 
muſt be a dozen at leaft, and each two yards long) to the upper * avs 
1 | | [ Ore 
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foremoſt faves : and ſo extend them of ſuch a ftraitneſs; that wich a little 
ftrength they may riſe up the nets, and caſt them over. 
| Your nets being thus laid, place your gigs, or playing wantons, about 
twenty or thirty paces beyond, and as much on this ſide your; nets: theſe 
gs muſt be faſtened to the tops of long poles, and turned into the wind, 
10 as they may play to make a noiſe therein. Theſe gigs are a ſort of toys 
made of long gooſe feathers, like ſhuttle-cocks, and with little ſmall tun- 
nels of wood, running in broad and flat wk we; made round like a 
ſmall hoop z and ſo with longer ſtrings faſtened to the pole, will, with 
any ſmall wind or air, move after ſuch manner, that birds will come in 
great flocks to play about them. Hes AF 
When you have placed your gigs, then place your ſtalez which is a 
ſmall ſtake of wood, to prick down into the earth; having it in a mortice- 
hole, in which a ſmall, long and ſlender piece of wood, about two foot 
long, is faſtened, ſo as it may move up and down at pleature : and faſten 
to this longer ſtick, a ſmall line, which, running through a hole in the 
aforeſaid ſtick, and ſo coraing up to the place where you are ro fit, you 
may, by drawing the line up and down with your right hand, raiſe up 
the longer ſtick from the ground, as you ſee occaſion. 405 
- Faſten a live lark, or ſuch like bird, to this longer ſtick, which with the 
line maing it to ſtir up and down by your pulling will entice the birds to 
come to-your net, PROT | | 
There is another ſtale, or enticement to draw on theſe birds, called a 
looking-glaſs z (/ce the Article Laxx) which is a round ſtake of wood, 
as big as a man's arm, made very ſharp at the end, to thruſt it into the 
ground: they make it very hollow in the upper part, above five fingers 
deep; into which hollow they place a — es piece of wood, about 
a foot long, and each two inches broad, lying on the top of the ſtake, and 
going with a foot into the hollowneſs: whieh ſaid foot muſt have a great 
ob at the top, and another at the bottom, with a deep flendernets be- 
tween, to which ſlenderneſs you are to faſten a ſmall packthread, which 
running through a hole in the fide of the ſtake, muſt come up to the place 
where you fit, The three-ſ{quare piece of wood which lies on che top of 
the ſtake, muſt be of ſuch a true poiſe and evenneſs, and the foot in the 
ſocket ſo {mocth and round, that i may whirl and turn upon the leaſt 
touch; winding the packthread ſo many times about it, which being ſud- 
denly drawn, and as ſuddenly let go, will keep the engine in a conſtant 
round motion: then faſten with glue, upon the uppermoſt flat ſquares of 
the thtee-ſquare piece, about twenty ſmall pieces of looking-glaſs, and 
aint all the ſquare wood between them, of a light and lively red; Which 
iu the continual motion, will give ſuch a reflection, that the birds will 
play about to admiration until they are taken. 5 
Both this and the other ſtale, are to be placed in the midſt between the 
two nets, about two or three foot diſtance from each other; ſo that in the 
falling of the net, the cords may not touch or annoy them: neirher muſt 
they ſtand one before or after the another, the glaſs being kept in a con- 
tinual motion, and the bird very often fluttering. Having placed your nets 
in this manner, as alſo your gigs and ſtales, go to the further end of your 
long drawingaincs and ſtalc-unes, and having, placed ,yourlelf, lay the 
main 


1 
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| Karcely be drawn into the like ſnare again, which would occaſion others 


of wild ones; and by being become acquainted with them, by her al 
ment, ſhe draws them into the decoy-place, where they become a prey. 


D E C 


main drawing. ine acroſs your thigh, and with your left, pull the ſtale- 
line to ſhew the birds; and when you perceive them to play near and 
about your nets and ſtales, then pull the net over with both hands, with 


"7 quick, but not too haſty motion; for otherwife your ſport will be 


oY | | 
F'You muſt always remember to lay behind yon, where you fit, all th 
ſpare inſtruments and implements to be uſed, as the ſtakes, poles, lines, 


1 knĩtting- pin and needle, your bag wirh ftales, àa mallet to 


ock in the ſtakes occaſion ; and laſtly, be ſure that the firſt half 


"dozen of birds you take be kept alive fur ſtales; for you mult not be un- 


provided therewith upon any account. | | 
DECEN E; 2 horfe is ſaid to be deceived, upon a demivolt of one 


or two treads; when working, (for inſtance) to the right,, and not having 


yet fini{hed' above half che demi volt, he is preſſed one time or motion for- 
wards, with the inner legs, and then is put to a reprize upon the left, in 
the fame cadence with which he begun; and thus he regains the place 


- where the demivolt had been begun to the right, and works to the 
Thus you may deceive a horſe ub n any hand, 


DECOY-BIRD, a bird made uſe of to call others of the ſame ſpecies 
to them: they are uſually kept in a cage, and from thence decoy birds 


into the nets or ſnares prepared for them. 


The hen i is the bird chiefly made uſe of in Frexcs for this 
rpofe, which is placed at the end of balks, or ridges, where they ſpread 


their nets to draw in the cock that hears'them. 


DECO Y DU CE, a duck that flies abroad, and lights into — wacd 
ure.» 


DECOY-POND, a place made on purpoſe, by the means of which, 
numbers of ducks, tail, Oc. are drawn into a ſnare; and that by the 
brility of a few of their own kind, which from he egg are trained up 
to come to hand for the ſame purpoſe. | 
The manner of doing it, and the making the decoy-pond, with the 


ſeveral apartments belonging to it, require a long diſcourſe ; but indeed 
no particular rules and directions can be given therein, as being variouſly 


made according to the ſituation of the place, Which muſt be conſidered : 
ſo that ſuch perſons who would make one, would do beſt to view ſome 
that are already made ; they are frequent in divers parts of the kingdom, 
but eſpecially in Zinrolnſbire, Cambridgeſvire, and ſuch fenny countries; 
for the nd muſt be moiſt, mooriſh, and fenny, with the conveniency 
if , of a tiver running through, or by it. | 

ſhall cherefore only ſay, that the place where theſe decoy-ducks en- 
tice them, muſt not be very broad, but ſet thick on each fide with oſiers; 
and there muſt be nets at the top, and entrance, to be let down by the 
man who is to attend i, and who, when he ſee the ducks all entered in, 
draweth the net, by which means they are taken. 
And great caution is to be uſed, that the nets are not let down till all 
the ducks'are within the limits of the nets; for if any ſhould eſcape, it 
would be very pre judicial, fox ſuch a duck, or ducks, would be ſhy, and 


in the company to be ſhy too, and the decoy would be much prejudiced 

thereby. W 

| DEER, a wild beaſt of the foreſt, 7 | 
DEER-HAYES, engines, or large nets made of cords, to catch deer 


in, | 

DEER-NECKS IN Hoxses. See Necxs, 

DEMI-VOLT, See Vor. 
DESULTOR. A vaulter or leaper, who, leading one horſe by the 
bridle, and riding ancther, jumped from the back of one to the other, as 
the ancient cuſtom was after they had run ſeveral courſes or heats. This 

ctiſe required great dexterity, being performed before the uſe of eithet 
fade or ſtirrups. The cuſtom was practiſed in the army, when neceffiry 
required it; but chiefly among the Vumi,u¹, who always carried two 
horſes, at leaſt with them for that purpoſe, changing them as they tired. 
The Huſſars have ſtill ſome remains of it; and we now ſee the moſt dex- 
terous feats of this kind, that perhaps were ever known in any age or nati- 
on, performed by our countryman, Mr. Afley. 0 

DEVUIDER, a term in the academies, applied to à horſe, that in 
working upon volts, makes his ſhoulders go too for the croupe to fol- 
low ; ſo that inſtead of going upon two treads, as he ought, he endeavours 
to go only upon one: which comes from the reſiſtance he makes in de- 
fending againſt the heels, or from the fault of the horſeman, that is too 
haſty with his hand. See Has TEN. n 

0 a BADGER, is diſlodging or raiſing him out of the 
&artn, 

DIMNESS or SIGHT, a diſorder in horſes, proceeding from blood- 
ſhotten eyes, If the ball of the eye be ſound, the cure is effected by 
keeping the horſe warm, with a hood of linen cloth fitted to his head; and 
anointing the eyeslids twice a day with a compoſition of tugar-candy, 
honey, and white-roſe-water. In two or three days the eyes will he well 
again, after which the creature ſhould be blooded, In this diſorder you 
ought by no means to clip or medgle with the bladders on any part of the 
eye. | | 

" DISARMING THE Lips Of a Horse, is the preventing them 
from taking off the true preſſure or p of the mouth, when they happen 
to be ſo large as to cover the bars. 

DISARM ; to difarm the lips of a horſe, is to keep them ſubjeR and 
out from above the bars, hen they are fo large as to cover the bars, and 
prevent the true preſſure, or ap of the mouth, by bearing up the bitt, 
and ſu hindering the horſe from feeling the effects of it upon the bars. 

Give your horſe a bitt with a cannon cro:pe or cut, which will difarm 
451 or elſe pour the olives upon him, which will have the ſame 

ec, 

To DISGORGE, is to diſcuſs, or diſperſe an inflammation or ſwelling; 
Hence they ſa), | | POS 

| Your horſe's legs are gorged, or ſwelled ; you muſt walk him out to 
dif; — e them. 1 "ot 2 
NITE; a horſe is ſaid to di ſunite, t his haunches, that 
gallops fulle, or upon an ill foot, 8 | 


o 
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Doc (or Freuſſequeve) is a large caſe of leather, as long as the dock 
of a horſe's tail, which ſerves as a cover to the tails of Icaping-horſes ; 
and is mage faſt by ſtraps to che crupper, having leather thongs that paſs 
between his thighs, and along the flanks to the ſaddle- ſtraps; in order to 
keep his tail right, to hinder it from whiſking about, to make the horſe 
appear broader at the croupe. EE ? | 
DOCK, (with Hunters) the fleſhy part of a hoar's chine, between the 
middle and the buttock: alſo the ſtump of a hea?'s tail, 
-» DOCK-PIECE-: or a Hose, ſhould be large and full, rather than 
too ſmall; if a horſe gall beneath the dock, greaſe the part every day, 
and waſh it with ſalt and water, or good brandy, but the latter is the moſt 
effectual remedy, if che horſe will endure it, | 
DOGS; a dog is a domeſtic animil, made uſe of for the guard of a 
- houſe, and for hunting: the dog is the {ſymbol of fidelity, and amongſt 
all irrational animals, may deſervedly claim a moſt particular preference, 
| both for their love and ſervices to mankind ; uſing humiliations and pro- 
ſtrations, as the only means to pacify their angry maſters who beat them, 
and turn revenge, after beating into a more fervent love. e 
Ass there is no country in the world where there is not plenty of dogs, 
ſo no animal can boaſt of a greater variety, both in xind and ſhape; ſome 
being for buck, bull, boar, and ſome for the hare, coney, and hedge-hng, 
while others are for other uſes, according to their various natures, proper- 
ties and kinds; neither are the uſes and kinds of them fo general, hut 
their bringing up is alſo as eaſy, there being no great regard to be had to 
their food, 2 they will eat any thing but the fleſh of their own ſpecies, 
which cannot be ſo dreſſed by the art of man, but they will find it out by 
their ſmelling, and ſo avoid it, 

Becauſe ſome authors ſeem to lay a ſtreſs upon the colour of dogs we 
ſhall in ſert in as ſhort a manner as poſſible what they ſay, and begin with 
the white coloured dogs; which for che moſt part are not good to run 
after all ſorts of beaſts; but are excellent for the ſtag, eſpecially if they 
be all over white, that is, pupped without any ſpot upon. them: and ex- 
perience has taught people to put a value on ſuch dogs, by reaſon of the 
natural inftint they have to performing every thing well they are de- 
ſigned for ; being curious hunters, having admirable noſes, and very good 
at ſtratagems: in ſhort, theſe dogs are valued becauſe they are naturally 
leſs ſubject to diſeaſes than others, by reaſon of the predominancy of 
phlegm in them, which gives them a good temperament of body. 

A black hound is not to be deſpiſed, eſpecially if marked with white, 
and not red ſpots, ſeeing this whiteneſs proceeds from a phlegmatic con- 
ſtitution, which hinders him from forgetting the leſſon he is taught, and 
makes him obedient; whereas dogs that have red ſpots, are for the muſt 
part very fiery, and hard to be managed, by reaſon of the bijious humour 
that prevails, and cauſes this irregularity within them: and therefore a 
black dog with white {pots is valuable, being uſually hardy enough, will 
hunt well, is ſtrong and ſwif., and holds out a long time: he will not 
forſake the chace, and when you are baiting the water for ſpore, he will 
bc not be frightened at it: and laſtly, he is the more eſtecmed, becauſe thoſe 
101 diſtempers incident to dogs, ſeldom befal him. | | 
i | | Thcre 
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There are ſome grey coloured dogs that we ee others you ought 
not to meddle with; that is, mongrels, which come from a hound-bitch 
that has been lined by a dog cf another kind, or from a bitch of another 
kind that has been lined by a hound: hounds cannot be good if they do 
not entirely retain the nature that is peculiar to them; and when they do, 
grey dogs are to be coveted, becauſe they are cunning, never faulter, and 
grow not diſcouraged in the queſt, . "Tis true, their ſenſe of ſmellin is 
not ſo exquiſite as that of thoſe before- mentioned, but they have other 
qualities which make amends for it; for they are indefatigable in hunting, 


being of a robuſter nature than others, and heat and cold which they fear _ 


not i3 alike to them. „ 
Yellow dogs, are thoſe which have red hairs inclining to brown; and 


as choler is the moſt predominant humour in this animal, fo he is found t I 


be of a giddy nature, and impatient, when the beaſt he follows makes 
turns, ſeeing he ſtill runs forward to find him, which is a great fault; and 
therefore they are ſeldom made uſe of to hunt any other than the wolf, 
or ſuch black beaſts as are rarely inclined to turnings: they are too ſwift, 
open bur very little, eſpecially in very hot weather; they are naturally 
impatient, and therefore hard to be taught, as they are uneaſy under cor- 
— 2 They are more ſubje& to diſeaſes than other dogs, by reaſon 
of that over fierceneſs of temper, which makes them hunt beyond their 
ſtrength. | | 

2 the proportions, ſizes, and features of dogs, M. Liger ſays, the 
large, tall, and big hounds, called and known by the name of the dee 
mouthed, or ſouthern-hound, and heavy and flow, and fit for wood-lands, 


and hilly countries; they are of deep mouths, and ſwitt ſpenders: they 


are generally lighter behind than before, with thick ſhort legs, and are 
generally great of body and head, and are moſt proper for ſuch as delight 
to follow them on foot as ſtop-hunting, as ſome call it; but by is 
termed hunting under the pole: that is chey are brought to that exactneſs 
of command, that in the hotteſt ſcent, and fulleſt chace, if one but ſtep 


before them, or hollow, or but hold up or throw before them the hunting- 


pole, they will ſtop in an inſtant; and hunt in full cry after you, at your 
own pace, until you give them encouragement by word of command ; 
which much adds to the length of the ſport, and pleaſure of the hunters, 
ſo that a courſe often times laſteth ſive or fix hours, | 
Oppoſite to the deep-mouthed or ſouthern-hound, are. the long and 
ſlender hounds, called the fleet or northern hound ; which are very ſwift, 
as not being of ſo heavy a body, nor having ſuch large ears; theſe will 
exerciſe your horſes, and try their ftrength z they are proper for open, 
level, and champagne countries, where they may run in view, and full 
ſpeed; for they hunt more by the eye than by the noſe, and will run 
own a hare in an hour, and ſometimes ſooner: but the fox will exerciſe 
them longer and better. | | | 
Between theſe two extremes, there are a middle ſort of dogs, which 


partake of both their qualities as to ſtrength and ſwiftneſs, in a reaſonable - 
E they are generally bred by croſſing the ſtrains, and are excel- 


ent in ſuch countries as are mixed, viv. ſome mountains, ſome incloſures, 
ſome plains, and ſome wood-lands ; for they will go through thick and 
| | | thin, 
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: thin, neither need they be helped over hedges, as the huntſmen are often 
re deep-mouthed hound, ſhould have a round, thick 
A true, right n , a » thic 
— open, and riſing upwards, his ears large and thin, 
hanging lower than his chops, the fleeces of his upper lip ſhould be longer 
than thoſe of his nether c ops, the chine of his back and thick, 
ſtraight and long, rather bending out than inclining in: his thighs well 
truſted, his hatnches large, bis fillets round and large, his tail or ſtern 
ſtrong ſet on, waxing taperwiſe towards the top, his hair under his belly 
rouch and long, his legs large and lean, his feet dry and hard, with ſtrong 
claws and high knuckles : in the whole, he ought to be of ſo juſt a ſym- 
metry, that when he ſtands level, you may diſcern which is higheſt his 
fore or hinder parts. | 
For the northern, or ſleet-hound, his head and noſe ought to be ſlender 
and lenger, bis back broad, his belly guant, his joints Ing, and his cars 
. thicker and ſhorter; in a word, he is in all parts lighter — 4 and framed 
after the mould of a grey-hound. _ | 
By croſſing theſe breeds, as before obſerved, you may bring your kennel 
to ſuch a compoſition as you think fit, every man's fancy being to be pre- 
ferred ; and it is a well known ſaying, * 


So many men, Jo many mind; 
So mary hounds, ſo many kinus. 


Though I ſhall refer my reader to the diſeaſes incident to dogs, under 
their reſpective head ; yet their being bitten or ſtung by ſome venemous 
creatures, and others being not eaſily reducible to an article by itſelf, it 
ſhall be added here: As when they are ſtung by ſome adder, or other in- 

_ ſet of that nature, you muſt take an handful of the herb croſs-wort, gen- 
tian, and as much rue, the ſame quantity of Spaniſb pepper, thin broth, 
ends of broom and mint, of all an equal quantity; when that is done, 
take ſome white-wine, and make a decoction of the whole, letting it boil 
for an hour in à pot: then ſtrain the whole, into which put an ounce of 
diſſolved treacle, and let the dog ſwallow it, and obſerve to waſh the bite 
therewith : if a dog is bitten by a fox, anoint it with oil wherein you 
have boiled ſome rue and worms. . \ 


To cure the bites or flings of Venemous Creatures. 


If dogs, Ec. are bitten by any venemous creatures, as ſnakes, adders, 
Sc. tqueeze out the blood, and waſh the place with falt and urine; then 
lay a plaiſter to it, made of calamiat, pounded in a mortar with turpentine 
and yellow wax, till it come to a falve. If you give your dog ſome of the 
Juice of calamint to drink in milk, it will be good ; or an ounce of treacle 
diſſolved in ſome ſweet wine. | 


Rules to be obſerved fer keeping DOGS in health. 
As peinters and ſpaniels, when good of their kind and well broken, are 
very valuable to a ſportſman, it ia worth while to take ſome care to pre- 


ſerye 


* 
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ſcrve them in health. This very much depends on their diet and lodging; 
frequent cleaning their kennels, and giving them freſh ſtraw to lie on is 
very neceſſary z or in ſummer-time, deal ſhavings inſtead of ſtraw, or ſand 
in hot weather will check the breeding of fleas, If you rub your dog with 
chalk, and bruſh and comb him once or twice a week, he will thrive much 
the better; the chalk will clear his ſkin from all greafineſs, and he will be 
the leſs liable to be mangy. A dog is of a very hot nature: he ſhould 
therefore never be without clean water by him, that he may drink when 
he is thirſty. In regard to their food, carrion is by no means proper for 
them. It muſt hurt their tenſe of ſmelling, on which the excellence of 
theſe dogs greatly depends. Barley meal, the droſs of wheat-flour, or 
both mixed together, with broth or ſkimmed milk, is v r food. 
For change, a ſmall quantity of prom from which the tallow is preſſed 
by the chandlers, mixed with their flour; or ſheep's feet well baked or 
boiled, are a very good diet, and when you indulge them with it 
: ſhould always be boiled. In the ſeaſon of hunting your dogs, it is proper 
to feed them in the evening befote, and give them nothing in the morning 
you take them out, except a little milk. If you ſtop for your own refreſh- 
ment in the day, you ſhould alſo refreſh your dogs with a little milk and 
bread. It has already been obſerved, that dogs are of a hot conſtitution 
the greateſt relief to them in the ſummer, is twitch graſs, or dog grafs, 
which is the ſame thing. You ſhould therefore plant ſome of it in a 


you can turn them into every morning; they will feed freely on it, be 


cured of the ſickneſs they are ſubjef to, and preſerved from any extraor- 
dinary heat of the blood; but unleſs the graſs be of this fort, it is of no 
effect. If you be not acquainted with it, any gardener can furniſh you 
with enough to plant, as it is a nuiſance to them, and its roots run fo. 
quick through the ground as to injure their crops, | 


On the Mange and its cure. 


Dogs are ſubje& to the mange from being fed too high, and allowed no 
exerciie, or opportunity of refreſhing themſelves with dog graſs, or by be- 
ing ſtarved at home; which will cauſe them to eat the vileſt ſtuff abroad, 
ſuch as carrion, or even human excrement : either of theſe will heat their 
blood to a great degree, which will have a tendency to make them mangy. 
The cure may be effected by giving ſtone-hrimftone powdered fine, either 
in milk or mixed up with butter, and rubbing them well every day for a 
week with an ointment made of ſome of the brimſtone and pork lard, to 

which add a ſmall quantity of oil of turpentine. 6 7 

Another medicine, Boil four ounces of quick-filver in two quarts of 
water to half the quantity, bathe him every day with this water, and let 
him have ſome of it co lick, till che cure be peffected. Or a ſmall quan- 
tity of troopers ointment rubbed on the parts on its firſt appearance will 
Cure it, It will alſo free louſy puppies from their lice. Or euphory' 
album two ounces. Flour of ſulphur, Flanders oil of bays, and foft foap, 
each four ounces, Angint and rub your dog with it every other day : 
oye im warm milk, add no water. The cure will be performed in about 
2 W | 
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On Peiſen of Dogs, and its cure. 


\ 
If you ſuſpe& your dog to he poiſoned with nux vomica (the poiſon 
commonly made uſe of by warreners, which uſually cauſes convulſive 
tits and ſoon kills ;) the moſt effectual remedy, if immediately applied, is 
to give them a good deal of common ſalt; to adminiſter which, you may 
forge open his mouth, and put a ftick acroſs to prevent his ſhutting it, 
whilſt you cram his throat full of (alt, ar the ſame time holding his mouth 
upwards; and it will diſſolve ſo that a ſufficient quantity will be ſwal- 
lowed to purge and vomit him. When his ſtomach 1s ſufficiently cleared 
by a free pailage obtained by ſtool, give him warm_droth frequently, to 
01 his expiring from faintneſs; and he will recover, This ſucceſs 1 
ave experienced: I have alſo met with this preſcription. As ſoon as you 
ſuſpect your dog to be poiſoned, give him a common ſpoonful of the oil 
of Engliſb-pitch, if a large dog, or in proportion if a leſſer; which, tis 
ſaid, will carry off the malignity of the poiſon the ſame day. But of this 
medicine I have not had an opportunity of making trial. 


7 defiray Worms in Dogs. 


Dog are very frequently troubled with worms; but more particularly 
whilſt they are young. Any thing bitter is ſo nauſeous to theſe worms, 
that they are very often voided by taking two or three purges of aloes, or 
(which is the ſame thing) Scots pill, four or five being a doſe for a large 
dog: this is to be repeated two or three times in each week. If this do not 
ſucceed, you may gtve him an ounce of powder of tin mixed up with 
butter, in three doſes, which ſeldom fails to cure. Or of the herb ſavin, 
dried and rubbed to powder, give about as much as will lay on a ſhilling 
- fora doſe; which will entirely deſtroy worms and their ſeed. 


On Madneſs in Dogs, and its antidote. 


As the human ſpecies are liable to this fatal and terrible malady from 
the bite of a dog or any animal that is mad, as much as they are from one 
another; it is well worthy our beſt care 'and endeavours to find out a re- 
medy or antidote againſt its malignity. As ſoon therefore as you find your 
dog has been bitten or worried by any dog ſuſpected to be mad, diſſolve 
one pound of common falt, in a quart of warm ſoft ſpring or running 
water; and let him be well waſhed therewith: if he has received no 
wound, you need not be under any apprehenfion for the conſequences ; 
but if there is any wound you muſt ſqueeze and bathe it well with your 
falt and water for half an hour, and bind a little ſalt upon the part for 
twelve hours; and give him the following medicine, which never fails of 
a cure. | | 


The Mevicine. 


| "Take of rue fix ounces, Londen treacle, garlick, ſage, and Filings of 
pewrer, of each four ounces: boil them in four pints of until half be 
? waſted 8 


D O G. 


waſted : the remainder to ſtand together till uſed : the doſe is fix common 
ſpoonfuls twice a day till the whole be given. 


To freſerve the feet of your Dogs from 4. 89 Ra 


A pointer ought not to be hunted oftener than two or three days in 2 
week: and unleſs you take care of his feet and give him good lodging as 
well as N food, he will not be able to perform that through the 


ſeaſon. You ſhould therefore after a hard day's hunting - waſh his feet 
with warm water and falt, and when dry waſh them with warm broth; or 
beer and butter, which will heal their ſoreneſs, and prevent a ſettled ftiff- 


neſs from fixing. | | 
For $ trains, Blas, or ſmall Wounds, in Dogs. 


If your dog has received any little wongh by forcing through hedges, | 


or gets any lameneſs from a blow or ſtrain ; bathe the wound or grieved 
part with ſalt and cold vinegar (for warming it only evaporates the fine 
ſpirit) and when dry, if a wound you may 1 in it a little Fryar's Bal- 
ſam, which will perform the cure ſooner any method that I have 
experienced. ; f 


On Caugbs and Colds of Dogs. 


Dogs are very ſubje& to a cough, with a very extraordinary choakings 
which is often thought to ariſe from a cold or ſome inward diforder: and 
I think it is often, occaſioned by their eating of fiſh bones. To guard 
againſt it, order your ſervants to throw all ſuch fiſh bones where the dog 
can't get at them. But if the diſorder be from a eold let bleeding be re- 
— in ſmall quantities if neceſſary; but if it be what is called the diſ- 
temper in dogs, and. they appear to be very low in ſpirits, bleeding 1s 
better omitted, Let meat broth or milk broth warmed be the chief of his 
diet, and the following mediciae. Take flour of ſulphur, cold drawn 


linſeed oil, and ſalt-petre, of each an ounce; divide it into four doſes, | 


giving him one doſe every other day; and let him have plenty of clean 
ſtraw.to lie on. Or one ſpoonful of honey daily 

DOG-MADNESS, a diſtemper very common among all ſorts of dogs z 
there are no lefs than ſeven forts of madneſs, amongſt which ſome are 
eſteemed incurable z but before we proceed to particulars, it will be neceſ- 
fary to ſhew how it comes, and what are its firſt ſymptoms. . _ 

The firſt cauſe proceeds from high feeding, want of exerciſe, fulneſs of 
blood and coſtiveneſs: as for the two firſt, you muſt obſerve when you 
hunt them, that they ſhould be better fed than when they reſt, and let 
them be neither too fat nor too lean, but of the two rather fat than lean, 
by which means they will not only be preferved from madneſs, but alſo 
from the mange and ſcab; which diſeaſes they will be ſubje& to for want 
of air, water, or exerciſe ; but if you have but the knowledge to keep 
them in an even temper, they may live long and continue ſound; as for 
water they ſhould be their own carvers; but for exetciſe and diet, it _ 
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be ordered according to diſeretion, obſerving a medium; and for the lat- 
ter, give them one a week, eſpecially in the heat of the year, five or fix 
ſpoonfuls of ſallad oil, which will cleanſe them; if at other times they 
ve the quantity given them of a hazzle-nut of mithridate, it is an excel- 
nt thing to prevent diſeafes, and it is very good to bleed them under the 
ongue, and behind the ears. But if madneſs has ſeized them before you 
perceive it, they muſt be removed from the reſt, for fear of an infectioa, 
and go to work with the reſt. 

The ſymptoms of this diſeaſe are ww and eafily diſcerned ; when 
2ny dog ſeparates himſelf contrary to his former uſe, becomes melancholy 
or droops his head, forbears eating, and as he runs ſnatches at every thing ; 
if he often looks upwards, and that his ſtern at his ſetting on be a little 

erect, and the reſt hanging down; if his 2 be red, his breath ſtrong, 
his voice hoarſe, and that he drivels and foams at the mouth; you may 
be aſſured he has this diſtemper. 
The Seven Sorts of madneſs are as follow; of which the two firſt are 
incurable, «#2. the hot burning madneſs, and running madneſs; they are 
both very dangerous; for all things they bite and draw blood from, will 
have the ſame diſtemper; they generally ſeize on all they meet with, but 
ehiefly on dogs: their pain is ſo great it ſoon kills them. The five cura- 
ble madneſſes are; | 

Sleeping madneſs, ſo called from the dog's great drowſineſs, and almoſt 
continual ſleeping ; this is cauſes by the little worms that breed in the 
mouth of the ſtomach, from corrupt humours, vapours, and fumes which 
_ aſcend to the head: for the cure of which, take fix ounces of the juice of 
wormwood, two ounces of the powder of hartſhorn burnt, and two drams 
of agaric, mix all theſe together in a little white wine, and give it the 
dog to drink in a drenching horn. A 

umb madneſs, lies alſo in the blood, and cauſes the dog not to feed, 
but to hold his mouth always wide open, frequently putting his feet to 
his mouth, as-if he had a bone in his throat : to cure this, take the juice 
of black hellebore, the juice of ſpatula putrida, and of rue, of each four 
ounces ſtrain them well, and put thereto two drams of unprepared ſcam- 
mony, and being mixed well together, put it down the dog's throat with 
a drenching horn, keeping his head up for ſome time, left he caſt it out 
again: then bleed him in the mouth, by cutting two or three veins in his 

ums. | 

, It is faid that about eight drams of the juice of an herb called hartſ- 
horn, or dog's tooth, bein | given to the dog, cures all ſorts of madneſs. 

Lank madneſs, is ſo call by reaſon of the dog's leanneſs and pining 
away: for cure give them a purge as before directed, and alſo bleed them: 

but ſome ſay there is no cure for it. 

Rheumatic, or Slavering madneſs, occaſions the dogs head to ſwell, 
his eyes to look yellow, and he will be always ſlavering and drivelling at 
the mouth; to cure which, take four ounces of the powder of the roots 
of pollipody of the oak, ſix ounces of the juice of fennel roots, with the 
like 5 of the roots of miſſetoe, and four ounces of the juice of ivy: 
boil all theſe together in white wine, and give it to the dog as hot as G 

can take it in a drenching horn. 
| Falling 
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Falling madneſs, is ſo termed becauſe it lies in the dog's head, and 
makes them reel as they go, and to fali down: for cure, take four ounces 
of the juice of briony, and the ſame quantity of the juice of peony, with 
four drams of ſtaveſacre pulverized; mix theſe together and give it the 
dog in a drenching horn; alſo let him blood in the ears, and in the two 
veins that come down his ſhoulders; and indeed bleeding 1s neceſſary for 
all ſorts of madneſs in dogs. 

To prevent dogs from being mad; that are bitten by mad dogs, is done 
by backing them: in order to which take a barrel or buckin tub full of 
water, into which put about a buſhel and a half of ſoot, which muſt be 
ſtirred well, that it may be diſſolved ; then put in the dog that is bitten, 
and plunge him over head and ears, ſeven or eight times therein, and it 
will prevent his being mad; but he ſhould alſo be blooded. 

When dogs happen to be bit as af reſaid, there is nothing better than 
their licking the place with their own tongues, if — — reach it; it 
not, then let it be waſhed with butter and vinegar luke warm, and 
let it afterwards be anointed with Venice turpentine; it is alſo good to 
_ oſten on the wound; but above all, take the juice of the falls of 

ong tobacco boiled in water, and bathe the place therewith ; alſo waſh 
him in ſea water, or water artificially made falt : give him likewiſe a lit- 
tle mithridate inwardly in two or three ſpoonfuls of ſack, and ſo keep him 
apart, wg if you find him after ſome time ſtill to droop, the beſt way is to 

ang him, | 

It may not be amiſs to add what a late author adviſes one who keeps a2 
dog, which is to have him wormed, which is a thing of little trouble and 
charge, and-what he believes would prevent their being mad; and if they 
are, he is of opinion that it prevents their biting any other creature; for 
he · aſſerts he had three dogs bit by mad dogs, at three ſeveral times, that 
were wormed, and though they died mad, yet they did not bite, nor do 
any miſchief to any thing he had: and having a mind to make a full ex- 
periment of it, he ſhut one of them up in a kennel, and put to him a dog 

did not value: that the mad dog would often rur. at the other dog to 
bite him; but he found his tongue ſo much ſwelled in his mouth, that 
he could not make his teeth meet: that that dog though he kept him with 
the mad dog till he died, yet did not ail any thing, though he kept him 
two years afterwards, and gave him no remedies to prevent any harm 
which might come from the biting of the mad dog. 

But as there are ſeveral ſorts of madneſs in dogs, he was not certain 
whether the effects were the ſame in all; but his dogs ſeemed to die of 
- the black madneſs, which is reckoned the-moſt dangerous, and therefore 
he could not tell how far the following receipt might be effectual in all 
ſorts of madneſs, though it had not filed in curing all the dogs that he 
gave it to which were bitten, and all thoſe he gave ir not to, died. 

The remedy is this: take white hellebore and grate it with a grater to 
powder, which muſt be mixed with butter, and given to the dog: the 


doſe muſt be proportioned to the fize of the dog; to a very ſmall lap-dog 
you may give three grains, to a large maſtiff ſixteen grains, and ſo in pro- 
portion to other fizes. He adds, that the beſt way is, to give him a ſmall 


quantity at firſt, that it may be encreaſed as it is found to work or not to 
12 work; 
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work; but that as it is a ſtrong vomit and will make the dogs ſick for a 
lietle time, ſo they muſt be kept warm that day it is given them, and the 
next night, and they muſt not have cold water; but when it has done 
working, towards the afternoon give them ſome warm broth, and the 
next morning give them the ſame before you let them out of the houſe er 
kennel. . 

The ſame author ſays this is an extraordinary remedy for the mange; 
that he never knew three doſes fail of curing any dog that had it, except 
he had a ſurfeit with it; which if he had, let him blood alſo, and anoint 
him two ot three times over with gun-powder and ſoap, beat up together, 
and it will cure him. 

It is afferted by a gentleman, who has cured ſeveral creatures that have 
been bit by mad dogs, with only giving them the middle yellow bark of 
buckthorn, which muſt be boiled in ale for a horſe or cow, and in milk 
for a dog; and that being bit by one himſelf, he ventured to take nothing 
elſe : but that it muſt be boiled till it is as bitter as you can take it. | 


The choice of a Doe and BIrcH for breeding 210d Wan Lys. 


The bitch ought to be one of a good kind, being ſtrong and well pro- 
portioned in all parts, having her ribs and flanks great and large. | 

Let the dog that lines her be-of a good breed; and let him be young, 

if you intend to have bee nd ho hounds; for if the dog be old, the 
whelps will participate of his dull and heavy nature. 

If your bitch do not grow proud of ber own accord, fo foon as you 
would have her, you may make her ſo by giving her the following broth. 
' Boil two heads of garlic,” half a caftor's tone, the juice of creſſes, and 
about twelve Speni/> flies, in a pipkin that holds a pint, together with 
ſome mutton, and make broth of it; and give of this to the bitch two or 
three times, and ſhe will not fail to grow proud, and the fame pottage 
given to the dog will make him inclinable to copulation. 

After your bitch has been lined and is with puppy, you muſt not let 
her hunt, for that will be the ſure way to make her caſt her whelps: but 
tet her walk up and down unconfined in the houſe and court; never 
locking her up in her kennel ; for ſhe is then impatient of food, and there- 
fore you mult give her ſome hot broth once a day. 

If you would ſpay your bitch, it muſt be done before ſhe has ever had 
a litter of whelps; and in ſpaying her take not away all the roots and 
ſtrings of the veins: for if you do it will much prejudice her reins, and 
hinder her ſwiſtneſs ever after : but by leaving ſome behind, it will make 
her much the ſtronger and more hardy. 

But by no means do not ſpay her while ſhe is proud, for that will en- 
danger her life: but you may do it fifteen days after; but the beſt time 
of all is when the whelps are ſhaped within her. For more ſee Poi TER, 
GxzyYHOUND, SPANIEL, Sc. 1 a 
DOG DRAW (in the foreſt law) a term uſed when a man is found 

drawing after a deer by the ſcent of a hound, which he leads in his hand. 

See Back-BERONp. ; A 5 
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DOLE FISH, that fiſh which the fiſnermen, employed annually in the 
north ſeas, uſually receive for their allowance. * 


9 See Ci.ar Ne r and Lark. of 
DOTTEREL, a bird ſo named from its doting fooliſhneſs, in imita- 
ting the actions of the fowlers; till it be catched in the net; of theſe 
birds there are many in Lincolnſhire. * 
7 POUBLE (Hunting term) uſed of a hare who is faid to double, 
when ſhe keeps in plain fields, and winds about to deceive the hounds. 

DOUBLE VAULT), Se VauLrT. 

DOUBLE, To pousLe THE Reins: a horſe doubles in his reins 
when he leaps ſeveral times together to throw his rider. 

This Ramingue doubles his reins and makes pontlevis. See PonT= 
LEVIS, , Rn TW. gs 
 DRABLING Iv ANN, is a method to catch barbels. Take a 
ſtrong line of ſix yards, which, before you faſten it to your rod, muſt be 
put through a piece of lead, that if the fiſh bite, it may flip to and frog 
and that the water may ſomething move it on the ground: bait it with a 
lob-worm well ſecured, and ſo by its motion the barbel will be enticed 
into the danger without ſuſpicion. The beſt places are in running water 
_ piles, or under wooden bridges, ſupported with oaks floated and 

imy. ä ; | 
DRAG, (in Angling) is a piece of iron with four hooks placed back 
to back, to which a line is faſtened; uſeful to the angler, only to ſave an 
intangled line, or when it ſlips off his rod. : 

DRAUGHT Hoss, a horſe deſtined for the cart, plough, c. in 
the choice of which for either of theſe purpoſes, being that which they 
call the flow draught, one is to be choſen of an ordinary height: fer 
horſes in a cart unequally ſorted, never draw at eaſe, but the tall hangs 
on the low horſe. Our Engliſh authors ſay, he ſhould be big, large bodied _ 
and ſtrong limbed by nature, rather inclined to crave the whip, than to 
draw more than is needful z and for this purpoſe, mares are moſt profita- 
ble, if you have cheap keeping for them; for they will not only do the 
work but alſo bring yearly increaſe : but care muſt be taken to have Rap 
well forehanded, that is, to have a good head, neck, breaſt, and ſuoul- 
ders; but for the reſt it is not ſo regardful, only let her body be large; 
for the more room a young toal has in its dam's belly the better: and be 
fure never to put the draught horſes to the ſaddle, for that alters their 
pace, and hurts them in their labour. See Pack Hooks. 

Some ſay that a horſe deſigned for draught or labour, ought to have a 
head with large bones, and not fleſhy, that ſo he may not be ſubject to 
the diteaſed eyes; that his cars ought to be ſmall, ſtraight, and upright, 
and his noſtrils ſhould be large and open, that he may breathe with the 
more eaſe and freedom; that thoſe horſes that have their forehead? ſunł 
a little downwards about the eyes, are generally good for labour; where- 
as thoſe who are deſigned for the ſaddle, ought to have them even and 
pretty large z that the forehead ſhould be always marked with a tar, unleſs 
the horſe be of a grey or white colour, 
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You muſt ſee that he has a bright and lively eye, full of fire, and 
pretty large and forward in his head, having large balls, and raiſed pits, 
and never ſunk, which ſhews that the baths is old, or begot by an old 
ſtallion; and if he has a bold look it is alſo a good ſign: . or ele- 
vated brows are indeed figns of ſome malignity in a ah: but theſe ſort 
of horſes will generally undergo much fatigue, | 
His mouth ſhould be pretty wide, being a quality very eſſential to it, 
the palate not fleſhy, and the lips thin: the mouth alſo ſhould be cool, 
and full of foam, by which you may diſcover the good temperament of a 
Horſe, and that he is leſs ſubjeQ to be heated than another; not that the 
mouth ſhould be that which muſt be moſt regarded in a draught horſe; 
for if he has a bad one, he often draws well. - | | gs 
; © We do not require fine cheſts in draught horſes, that being not eſſen- 
tial; all that is to be ſaid on this occaſion is, that ſuch animals ought to 
have pretty-thick and fleſhy ones, but his breaſt ſhould be large and open, 
His ſhoulders ſhould be thick, that he may draw the eaſier, and that his 
hardneſs may not ſo ſoon hurt him: if he be ſomewhat heavy, he is 
the better for draught; for the more he is nearer the ground, the more he 
is valued for that purpoſe, He ought to have double loins, which may 
be ſeen by their being a little raiſed up towards both ſides of the back- 
bone; he ought alſo to have large and round ſides, to the end that he 
may have the more guts, and a better flank ; you need not be afraid of 
his having a great belly, provided it be not cow-bellied, which will make 
Him appear deformed : he ſhould have full, but not broad flanks, that he 
may not ſway in the back at his labour, 
That horſe is eſteemed which has a large and round buttock, that 
neither ſinks down or cuts: care ſhould be taken that he ſhould have a 
firm and ftrong tail, that the dock ſhould be thick, well furniſhed with 
hair, and placed neither too high nor too low, both which contribute 
much to the deformity of the buttocks. The legs are of the body 
of a horſe which are moſt to be conſidered, as being thoſe which are to 
ſupport the burthen of the whole body, to which they ought to ſuit 
therefore legs ſhould be rather flat and broad than round, the roundneſs of 
the leg being a defect in a horſe deſtined to labour, which will ſoon ruin 
aim: as for the hinder legs, the thighs ſhould be long and fleſhy, and the 
_— muſcle that is on the outſide of the thigh ſhould be fleſhy, large, and 
| very thick: it is a fault to find them fall down plump when the horſe 
ſteps: it is alſo a ſign of weakneſs in the loins or hams: however you 
are not to conſider the hind legs ſo much as the others, they being not ſo 
ſubject to be faulty; the fore ones being very often bad when the others 
are good. Theſe horſes whoſe legs are too long and too large for their 
3 5 are faulty, and you ought not to buy them. You muſt always 
_ obſerve that he ſtands well and plump, when he ſtops in any place, and 
> If he does not, you may conclude he is not good, © _ ©. 
The uſual ways to know the age of a horſe is by his teeth, eyes, &&c. 
for which the Reader is referred to the article of Acz or a Hoxss, 
Eyes or a Hoxse, @c, 3 | . 
The nether jaw of the horſe ſhould be examined very well, to ſee that 
it be incommoded with no gland, which may occaſion the ſtrangles, and 
be a means to kill hin. | | 
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Something may be ſaid concerning the 2 a draught horſe z but 
for the ſervant who looks after him, he ought to be up very early, and fee 
that the harneſs be in good order; and taking away the old hold kay ont 
of the rack, lay freſh in and clean the manger, ridding it of all ordure, 
earth, or foul dung; and while the horſes are eating their hay, he ougkt 
to take them one after another out of the ſtable, to curry them, for if he 
ſhould do this work within, the duſt will fly to the other horſes. 

If perſons would be perſuaded of the neceſſity there is to dreſs horſes 
well, they would not be ſo often ſurpriſed at the loſs of them, for want 
ef this care, though they feed them never ſo well. 

It is from the filth, that is upon and about them chat many of the diſ- 
tempers which befal them have their riſe, and prove their deſtruction: 
and it may be held for a certain maxim, that a horſe with leſs food, that 

is methodically diſpenſed, and well dreſſed and curried, ſhall be fatter and 
more ſightly than another who has more provender given him, and whoſe 
dreſſing is neglected; and therefore the maſter of a family ought to be on 
the watch, and ſee that his ſervants (if they are of themſelves careleſs) be 
not wanting in this particular, | — * 

Such ſort of ſervants ought to be good humoured, handy, tractable, 
nervous, and hardy; and in order to dreſs a horſe well, they ſhould hold 
the curry comb in the right hand, and the horſe in the left, agar the but - 
tock, and lightly move the comb backwards and forwards along his body, 
and continue ſo to do till no more filth or duſt come off; and then they 
muſt with a duſt cloth, wipe off all the duſt that lies on the horſe, with» 
out forgetting to do it over his body, F 

They ſhould daily, after they have duſted their horſes, take a wiſp of 
ſtraw, and twiſting the ſame hard, wet it in water, with which they ſhould 
rub them all over, and efpecially the legs, with which they ſhould take a 

deal of pains : by this means they will remove obſtructions, and fact- 
litate the paſſage of the animal ſpirits, which cauſe motion: indeed it 
cannot be expected this ſecond dreiſing ſhould be practiſed every day, but 
jt ought to be done as often as ſervants have any leiſure for it, particularly 
when the weather does not permit them to labour abroad; and if they are 
defeQive therein, the maſter of the family ought to be careful, and make 
them to doit. When fhe horſes are thus dreſſed, the next thing is to 
take the comb, and gently to comb their mane and tails; and then they 


— 


are to be led out of the ſtable te water, and to chear and divert them a _—_ 


much as poſſible. i 

Moſt part of the diſeaſes to which horſes are ſubjeQ, proceed from theig 
drinking bad waters; ſuch as thoſe that are too vivid, or too raw, muddy, 
and too cold, To prevent thefe inconveniencies, you muſt obſerve, that 
if you are near a river, you ſhould in ſummer-time, by all means, lead your 
horſes thither z but as little as may be in the winter, if you have a well 
near home; for well-water freſh drawn, during the ſeaſon, is warm, and 
conſequently good for the horſes: if you are remote from any river, and 
that in ſummer-time you have no other than ſpring” water to give your 
horſes to drink, you mult draw the ſame a good while before it is given 
them, and expoſe it to the ſun in tubs, or very clean ſtone troughs, that 
you may by that means correct the great crudity of the water, which ij; 
| | 14 be extremely _ 
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extremely injurious to them: you muſt ſeldom or never carry them to 
drink marſhy water, which has very bad qualities, and will not agree with 
them. e e 

When your labouring horſes have drank their water, you muſt give 
them their oats in a manger, that has been firſt of all cleaned : the oats 
ſhould be well ſifted and cleared from duſt, before you give e*m to them; 
you ought to take care to ſmell to them, and ſee it they ſmell of rats, or 
are muſty, which will make the horſes loath them. You muſt likewi!e, 
above all things, obſerve whether there are any ſma!! teathers among the 
oats, which may, if left therein, do the horſe a great deai of injury: the 
quantity of oats allowed to each horſe, is ſometimes more and tometimes 
lefs, but ever enough to make them keep up their fleſh ; and while tle 
horſes are eating their oats, the ſervants are to take their breakfaſts, and 
afterwards go to harneſs them for the plough or cart, as their occaſions 


uire. 

| 8 * before they do this, they muſt examine whether any thing hurts 
them, either at the breaſt, ſhoulders, or hams; and they mutt ſee that the 
collars about their necks be ſupplied with every thing that is requiſite for 
them: if they are to draw in a cart, you muſt fee that the pad upon the 
back does no way hurt them, that the ſame firs every way even, and that 
It be well ſtuffed with hair in the pannels, for fear jt ſhould be too hard 
upon the horſe's back, Fe | | 
The horſes being thus managed, and every thing in good order for the 

work, whether with plough or cart, tlioſe ſervants who do underſtand 
their bufineſs well, do not work them at firſt too hard, but every turn let 
them gently breathe ; whereas if they do otherwiſe, they will very often 


f nd them decline their food, after their return from labour; by which ill 


management they ſometimes run the danger of foundering or having their 
greaſe melted; and therefore to work them gradually is the beſt and ſafeſt 
way. When the horſes are returned from the plough, Sc., as towards 
noon=tide, or the like, they are uſually all in a ſweat, and then the men 
muſt not fail to rub them with a wiſp of ſtraw : this is the firſt thing they 
are to do after they are brought into the ſtable ; then let them prepare 
ſome bran which is very well moiſtened, which put it before them in the 
manger, to make them mumble the ſame, and this will make them eat the 
hay with a greater appetite; the bran being ordered as before, will cool 
their mouths, which are dried, through the heat occaſioned within by their 
drawing; and notwithſtanding the horſes are thus hot, it is very rare that 
any inconvenience happens to them, eſpecially if the water wherein the 
bran has been ſteeped; be uſed rather hot than cold: when ſuch precauti- 
ens are not taken, it is no wonder the owners and their-ſervants, very 
often find their horſes Joath their food, the dryneſs of their tongues ren- 
dering all their food infipid to them, and theretore thoſe perſons who love 
their orſes, ought carefully to obſerve this method, and they will find 
their account in it. | | 

Me daily ſee perſons who pretend to be well ſkilled in the management 
of horſes, as ſoon after hard labour as they are brought back to the ſtable, 
never fail to rub their legs with wiſps of ſtraw, alledging that this is the 
way to refreſh and ſupple them, and conſequently to refreth them _ 
7 much; 
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much: but they are much miſtaken in the point, for the horſes after hard 
labour, mult not have their humours much agitated z and by this action 
they muſt needs fall upon their legs, which will tend to make them very 
tiff and uſclefs. The author adds, that he was willing to give them this 
information and caution, judging it necetlary for the avoiding thoſe incon- 
veniencies which happen daily by that ill method which cannot be fol- 
lowed after ſuch adinoni:ion, but by thoſe who are obſtinate.in their way, 
and will ruin their horſes : not that our author diſapproves of the rubbing 
of their legs, which he ſays is very wholeſome ; but it muſt not be done 
when they are too hot; and they ſhould confine themſelves only to the 
rabbing of their bodies when they are in a ſweat, and let their legs 
alone. 

Their racks being well ſupplied with hay, you muſt ſuffer your horſes 

to reſt two hours, or thereahputs, then lead them to water, to a river, if 
near, or otherwiſe as above directed; and then in a little time after they 
have eaten their cats, to work again with them: in the evening, when 
your ploughing or other work is over, the ſirſt thing to be done after they 
are tied to the rack, is to lift up their feet, and ſee if there is any defect 
in the ſhoes, and at the me time take out with a knife, the earth and 
gravel which is lodged in the foot, between the ſhoe and the ſole, and 
put in ſome oo ung: this your ſervants often negleR, and therefore the 
maſter ought to ſee them do it. 

A thing very eſſential for the preſervation of all forts of horſes, is 
good litter, which to theſe animals, is comparatively the ſame as clean 
ſheets to men. There are many who fuifcr che dung to rot a while 
under their horſes ; ſome through lazineſs will not clean their ſtables, and 
others ſay they leave the dung there that it may receive more Juice, and 
be the better manure for the ground; but it is very wrong reaſoning, to 
ſay we do this to fave five ſhillings, and looſe ten: but you are to under- 
ftand, that the dung being heaped up for a conſiderable time, does fo 
over heat the horſe's feet, that this alone is enough to ruin them entirely. 

Hence alſo ariſe ſo many inconveniencies to the owners of them, that 
they are often obliged to keep them in the ſtahle without doing any work, 
which embarraſſes either the maſter to whom they belong, or the ſervant 
who has the care to dreſs them; and this inconvenience 3 only 
from their ignorance of the cauſe: and therefore it is of the higheſt im- 
portance that the ſtable ſhquld be cleanſed - as often as poſſible, and the 
horſes have freſh litter given them; befides it is natural to believe, that 
all animals hate their own ordure; and it is abfurd to think, that a horſe 
which is one of the cleaneſt among them, ſhould not do the fame. 

Freſh litter has a virtue to make horſes ſtale as ſoon as they come inte 
the ſtable, whereas when they find no ſygh therein, they decline ſtaling g 
and if the people were ſenſible what refreſhment it is to a horſe to ſtale 
at his return from labour, they would be both more curious and careful to 
let him have that which will promote it, than they are. * | 

This ſtaling after much fatigue, will prevent obſtructions in the neck of 
the bladder, or paſſage of the urine : but if otherwiſe, and that this ſame 
urine comes to lodge in the bladder, it will cauſe ſome inflammations 
there; which: are very dangerous evils for hotl, and of which they _P 

| | often 
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eften die, without preſent relief: hence you may judge of the neceſſity 
there is to let your horſes frequently have freſh litter. 

As to the remaining care you ought to have of your horſes, fo that 
they may paſs the night as they ought, there needs no more after you have 

well rubbed them, than to ſupply their racks with hay enough, which 
they may feed upon after they have eaten their oats: and continuing 
thus daily to manage them, it will be the means to keep them in a condi- 
tion to do you good ſervice, If you would ſee more about baying other 
ſort of horſes, fe RurLes TOR BUYING Horses, 

DRAW-GEAR, denotes a kind of harneſs for draught-horſes. 

DRAW-NET, a device wherewith to catch birds, and eſpecially 
woodcocks. | 

DRAWING (with Hunters) is beating the buſhes after a foxz drawing 
amiſs, is a term uſed when the hounds or beagles hit the ſcent of their 
chace contrary, ſo as to hit up the wind, whereas they ſhould have done 
it down; in that caſe it is ſaid, they draw amiſs. 

DRAWING ox Tae Sor, is when the hounds touch the ſcent and 
draw on till they hit on the ſame ſcent. , h 

DRAWING a Cas r, (among Bowlers) is winning the end, without 

- flirring the bowl or block. a ; | 

DRAY, the form for ſquirrels neſts, built on the tops of trees. 

DRENCH: is a fort of decoction prepared for a ſick horſe, and com- 
poſed of ſeveral drugs as mentioned in Mr. Selleyſe!”s Complete Horſeman. 

They put the drench upon the end of a bull's pizzle, and thruſt it 
down his throat in order to recover his appetite and ſtrength, 

DRIFT or rr Foxtsr, is an exact view and examination taken at 
certain times, as occaſion ſhall ſerve, to know what beaſts are there; that 
none common there but ſuch as have right; and that the foreſt be not 

- overcharged with foreigners beaſts or cattle. | 

DRINKING or Hox ses, immediately after hard riding, &c, is very 
dangerous; and therefore they ſhould-not be ſuffered to do it, till they be 
thoroughly cooled, and have eat ſome oats; for many by drinking too 
ſoon have died upon it, or become ſick. 

A horſe after violent labour, will never be the worſe by being kept half 

a day from water; but may die by drinking an hour too ſoon. 

DRIVERS. A machine for driving pheaſant-powts, conſiſting of good 
ſtrong ozier-wands, ſuch as baſket-makers uſe; theſe are to be ſet in a 
handle and twiſted, or bound with ſmall oziers in two or three places. 

DRIVING or Paxzasant-Powrs; for the driving and taking of 
powts or young pheaſants in nets; when you have Guns out an eye of 
pheaſants; place your nets croſs the little paths or ways they have made, 
which are much like ſheep tracks, poſſibly you ſhall find out one of their 
principal haunt-, which may be done by * barreneſs of the ground, their 
muting, and the feathers that lie ſcattered about. 7 

To do this you ſhould always take the wind with you, it being very 
cuſtomary for them to run down the wind; and place your nets hollow, 

looſe, and circylarly, the nether of which muſt be faſtened to the 
ground, and the upper fide lying hollow, looſe, and bending, ſo that 
when any birds 1 in, it may fall and entangle them. 5 
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- Having fixed your net go to the haunts, and you find them ſcattered, 
call them together with your call: and when you find t begin to 
cluck and pip one to another, then forbear calling, and take an ument 
by ſome called a driver, made of good ſtrong white wands or oz/ers, ſuch 
as are uſed by baſket-makers, which is to be ſet in an handle, and in two 
or three places twiſted or bound with ſmall oziers. With this driver, as 


ſoon as you perceive the pheaſants gathered together, mabe a gentle noſe 


on the boughs and buſhes about you, which will ſo fright them that they 
will get cloſe rogether, and run away a little diftance and then ſtand; after 
this make the ſame noiſe a ſecond time, and this will ſet them a running 
again; taking the ſame courſe till you have driven them into your nets ; 
for they may be driven like ſo many ſheep. N 
If they happen to take a contrary way; then making a raking noiſe, 
as if it were in their faces; and this noi ſe will preſently turn them the 
right way. 8 | 

But in uſing the driver obſerve, : 1 5 

1. Secrecy, in keeping yourſelf from their ſight; for if they eſpy you 
they will run and hide themſelves in holes under ſhrubs, and will not 
ſtir, till night. n os | mY 

2. You uſt have regard to due time and leiſure; for raſhneſs and 
over haſte, ſpoils the ſport. PH 

(in Palconry) is when a hawk mutes directly down- 


DROPPING g | 
DRIPPING I wards in ſeveral drops, got yerking her dung ſtraight 
forwards, | | 


DRY, to put a horſe to dry meat is feed him with corn and hay after 
taking him from graſs; or houſing him. | 

DUBBING or a Cocx, (with Cock Maſters) a term uſed to ſignify, 
the cutting off a cock's comb and watdes. ca | 

- DUBBING, (among Anglers) is the making artificial flies, the materi- 
als for which are ſpaniel's hair, hogs hair dyed of different colours; ſqui- 
rels, ſheeps, bears, and camels hair, oſtrich, peacock and turkey wing - 
feathers, Sc. See Fish. | | 

| DUCKS, are amphibious birds, that live on land and water, of which 
the male is called a drake; there are two ſorts of them, vis. the wild and 
the tame; the tame duck is fed in the court yard, walks ſlowly, delights 
in water, ſwims ſwiftly, but ſcarce ever riſes from the ground to fly. Fer 
Tams Ducks, ſee the Article PouLTRY. | 3 

As for wild ducks, thoſe who are diſpoſed to employ part of their time 
in taking them with nets, &c, ſhould ever have ſome wild ones made tame 
for that purpoſe z for the wild never aſſociate with thoſe that are of the 
real tame breed; therefore be always provided with ſeyen or eight ducks, 
and as many drakes, for fear of wanting upon any occaſion ; becauſe they 
are often loſt, and much ſubje& to mi carry. o_ 
The nets muſt never be placed but where you have a foot of water at 
leaſt, nor much more; ſo that marſhes, ſands, flats, overflown | 
and the like, are the moſt proper places for this ſport. . 

The nets uſed are the ſame with thoſe for plovers, and they are ſet 
after the ſame manner, only theſe are under water, and you need no 
þorder to conceal the net. WELLS | 
of Fo - But 
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But if the main flick be of wood, faſten good heavy pieces of lead 
along the cord at a foot diſtance on the ſides of the net to fink it down in- 
to the water, that the ducks may not efcape by diving. 

DUCKER, Ia kind of cock that in tighting will run about the clod, 

DOUCKER, | almoſt at every ftroke he gives. | | 

DULL ; the marks of a dull, ſtupid horte, are white ſpots round the 
eye and on the tip of the noſe upon any general colour whatſoever : theſe 
marks are hard to be diſtinguiſted in a White horſez though che vulgar 
take the ſpots for en of ſtupidity, it is certain they are great ſigns of the 

ſs of a horſe, andthe horſes that have them are very ſenſible and 
quick upon the ſpur. A 

DUN. Ser Corours or a Hoxst. 

DUN HOUND: theſe dogs are good for all chaces, and therefore of 

The belt coloured are ſuch as are dun on the back, having their fore 

uarters tann'd, or of the complexion of a hare's legs: but if the hair 
on the back be black, and their legs freckled with red and black, they 
then uſually prove excellent hounds, and indeed there are few of a dun 
colour to be found bad: and the worſt of them are ſuch whoſe legs are cf 
a whitiſh colour. : 
It is wonderful in theſe creatures, to obſerve how much they ſtick upon 

the knowledge of their maſter, eſpecially his voice, and horn, and no 
one's elſe: nay more than that, they know the diſtant voices of their 
fellows, and do know who are bablers and liars, and who are not; and will 
follow the one and not the other. 

Now for hounds; the weſt country, Cheſhire and Lancaſhire, with 
other wood-land and mountainous countries, breed our ſlow hounds, 
which 1s a great dog, tall and heavy. | £26 

Werceſter/bire, Bedfordſbire, and many well mixt ſoils, where cham- 
pagne and covert are of equal 1 produce a middle ſized dog of 2 
more nimble compoſure than the former. 

Laſtly, the north ports, as Tork/bire, Cumberland, Northumberland, and 
many other plain champagne countries, breed the light, nimble, ſwift, 
flender, fleet hound. . | 

After all theſe, the little beagle is attributed to our country; the ſame 
that is called the gaze hound: beſides the maſtiff, which ſeems to be a 
native of England; we alſo train up moſt excellent greyhounds (which 
ſeem to have been brought hither by the Gaz/s) in our open champagnes. 

All theſe dogs have deferved to be famous in adjacent and remote 
. countries, whither they are ſent for great rarities, and ambitiouſly fought 
for by their Lords and Princes; although only the fighting dogs ſeem to 
have been known to the ancient authors; and perhaps in that age hunting 
was not ſo. much cultivated by our own countrymen, , ; 

DUNG or x Hos, ſhould be obſerved upon a journey; if it be too 
thin, it is a ſign that either his water was too cold and piercing, or that he 
drank too greedily of it; if there be among his ordure whole grains of 
_ oats, either he has not chewed them well, or his ſtowach is weak; and if 

his dung be black, dry, or come away in very ſmall and hard pieces, it is 
a ſign that he is over heated in his body. | n 
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Viſcous or flimy dung, voided by a race horſe, ſhews that he is not duly 
prepared; in which cate his garlic balls and exerciſe are to be continued 
till his ordure come from him pretty dry, and without moiſture. 

DUST and SAND, will ſometimes fo dry the tongues and mouths 
of horſes, that they loſe their appetite. 

In fuck caſe * them eas: bell moiſtened with water, to cool and 
refreſh their mouths and tongues, or moiſten their mouths with a wet 
ſpunge to oblige them to eat. : | 

DUST ; to beat the duſt. See Bear. 


ARS or an Honse, ſhould be ſmall, narrow, ſtrait, and the whole 
| ſubſtance of them thin and delicate : they ought to be placed on the 
very top of the head, and their points when ſtyled, or pricked up, ſhould 
be nearer than their roots. . e 

When a horſe carries his ears pointed forwards, he is ſaid to have 2 
bold, hardy, or briſk ear; alſo when a horſe is travelling, he ſhould 
keep them firm, and not (like a hog) mark every ſtep by a motion of his 
ear, y | 
Lo cure a pain in a horſe's cars, firſt cleanſe them well, for fear the 
horſe ſhould run mad, and then put in ſome honey, ſaltpetre, and very 
clean water; mix the whole together, and dipping a linen cloth therein 
to attract the moiſture, continue the application till the cure is effected. 

To take out any thing incommodious in a horſe's ear, put in an equal 
quantity of old cil and nitre, and thruſt in a little wool : if ſome little 
animal has got in, you muſt thruſt in a tent faſtened to the end of a 
ſtick, and ſleeped in glutinous rofin ; turn it in the ear that it may ſtick 
$0 It. - 

If it be any thing elſe you muſt open the ear with an inſtrument, and 
draw it out with an iron; or you may ſquirt in ſome water; and if it be 
a wound, you muſt drop in proper medicines to cure it. | 

To EARTH, is to go under ground, to run into a lurking hole, as a 
badzer or a fox does. . ; | | 

EARTH-=WORMS, are iles which ſerve both for food for birds, 
and baits for fiſh; and as it is ſometimes difficult to find them, the follow- 
ing methods are ſet down, by which you may have them almoſt in all 
ſeaſons of the year, | 

The firſt, is to go into a meadow, or ſome other place, full of herbs or 
graſs, where you tuppoſe there may be ſuch ſorts of worms, and there to 
dance, or rather trample with your feet, for about half a quarter of an 
hour, without ceaſing, and you will ſee the worms come out of the earth 
about you, which you may gather, not as they are creeping out, but after 
they are come quite out; for if you would ceaſe trampling for never ſo 
thort a time they would go in again. AE 
Another time to get worms, is, when there are green walnuts upon the 
trees; take a quarter or half a pound of them, and put into the quantity 
of a pail of water, rubbing the huſks of the nuts upon a brick, or ſquare 
tile, holdin them in the bottom of the water; continuing to do this till 
dhe water is become bitter, and of a taſte that the worms will not like: 

| {catter® 
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ſcatter this water upon the place where you judge worms to be, and the} 
will come out of the ground in a quarter of an hour. 

EBRILLADE, is a check of the bridle which the horſeman gives to 
the horſe by a jerk of one rein, when he refuſes to turn. 

Annebrillade differs from a ſaccade in this that aſaccade is a jerk made 
with both reins at once. 

Moſt people confound theſe two words, under the general name of a 
check or jerk of the bridle z but let it be as it will, it is always a chaſtiſe· 
ment, and no aid, and the uſe of it is baniſhed the academies, 

ECAVESSADE, is a jerk of the caveſon, 

- ECHAPE: an echape is a horſe got between a ſtallion ads mare of 2 
different breed, and different countries. | 

ECHAPER, to ſuffer a horſe to eſcape, or lip from the hand ; a 
liciſm uſed in the academies, implying to give him kead, or put on at 


TI a ſpace or motion of a horſe. He is ſaid to be ecoute, 
or liſtening, when he rides well upon the hand and heels, compactly put 
upon his haunches, and hears or liſtens to the heels or ſpurs, and continues 
ahh balanced between the heels, without throwing to either ſide. 

| This happens when a horſe has a fine ſenſe of the aids of the hand and 


bbb, is a covert-place for the lodging and houſing of horſes. 
ECUYER, a French word, (in Engli/ querry) has different fignifica- 
tions in France. 


In the 6 the riding maſter goes by the name of 


EEL; Authors are not agreed, whether this fiſh be bred by generation, 
or corruption, as worms are z or by certain glutinous drew drops, which 
fall in May and June, on the banks of ſome ponds or rivers, and are by 
the heat of the ſun turned into eels, 

It is enough therefore to take notice, that ſome have diſtinguiſhed 
them into four ſorts chiefly, wiz, the ſilver eel ; a greeniſh eel, called a 
+= 4 Hy blackiſh eel, with a broad flat head: and laſtly, an cel with red- 


The firſt cf theſe is er- thought to be produced by generation, 
2 not from 2 or the young come from the female alive, and 
8 — a ſmall needle. 

ISHING is of divers ſorts, as SN16GLING, Bons1NG, Sc. 
which ſee under their proper articles. 

The filver eel ma = be catched with ſeveral ſorts of baits, but eſpecially 
with powdered beef, garden_worms, or lobs, or minnows, or hen's guts, 
fiſh garbage, Oc. but as they Ride themſelves in winter in mud, without 
| Rtirring out for ſix months, and in ſummer take no delight to be abroad in 

the day-time, the moſtyproper time to take them is in the night; faſtening 
your line to the bank-fides, with your laying hook in the water; or a line 
may be thrown with a good — of an 5 baited and plumbed, with 
a float to diſcover when the 1 1 lie, 2 you may take ow up in the 


morning. 
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A way of taking Eels, 
' N 


Take five or fix lines, (or what number you think fit) each of them 
about fixteen yards long, and at every two yards make a nooſe to hang on 
a hook armed, either to a double thread or filk twiſt, for that is better than 
wire: bait your hooks with a millers thumb, loaches, minnows, or gud- 


ns: to every nooze let there be a line baited, and all the lines muſt 


he croſs the river in the deepeſt place, either with ſtones, or pegged down. 
You muſt watch all night, or riſe very early in the morning at break of 
day, (or elſe you will looſe many that were hung) and draw up the lines, 
upon each of which you may expect two or three eels or grigs. \ 
EEL-SPEAR ; this inſtrument is made for the moſt part with three 
forks or teeth, Jagged on the ſides : but ſome have four, which laſt are the 
beſt; this they ſtrike into the mud at the bottom of the river, and if it 
chance to light where they lie, there is no fear of taking them. 
But to take the largeſt eels of all, night-hooks are to be baited with 
ſmall roaches, and the hooks muſt lie in the mouth of the fiſh. 


EEL-BACKED Hoxses, are ſuch as have black lifts along their 


backs. | | 

EFFECTS or Tus HAN d, are taken for the aids, 7. e. the motions of 

the hand that ſerve to conduct the horſe. - | 
There are four effects of the hand, or four ways of making uſe of the 

bridle, namely, to puſh the horſe forwards, or give him head; to hold 

him in; and to turn the hand either to the right or left. See Nairs. 


ELVERS, a ſort of 72 or ſmall eels, which at a certain time of the 
the 


year ſwim on the top o water, about Bri/tol and Glouceſter, and are 
ſkimmed up in ſmall nets. By a peculiar manner of dreſſing, they are 
baked in little cakes, fried, and ſo ſerved up to table. 7. 

EMBRACE THz Vb rr. A horſe is ſaid to embrace a voit, when in 
working upon volts he makes a good way every time with his fore legs. 

Such a horſe has embraced a good deal of ground; for from the place 
where his fore-feet ſtood, to where they now ſtand, he has embraced or 
gone over, almoſt a foot and a half. 


If he does not embrace a good deal of ground, he will only beat the 


2 — is, he will put his fore feet juſt by the place from whence he 
ifted them. 

Thus the oppoſite term, to embrace a volt is, beating the duſt. 

A horſe cannot take in too much ground, provided * croupe does not 
throw but ; that is, provided it does not go out of the volt. | 
* [Hunting term] uſed by hunters when a hart forſakes 
k erd. 2 N 

ENCRAINE ; an obſolete and improper word; ſignifying a horſe 
wither rung, or ſpoiled in the withers. | N 

To ENDE W, (in Falconry) is a term uſed when a hawk ſo digeſts her 
— 20 ſhe not only diſcharges her gorge of it, but even cleanſes her 

nel, 

ENGOUTED, (in Falconry) a term uſed when a hawk's feathers 
have black ſpots in hem. 

ENLARGE 
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ENLARGE a Hoxs e, O& MAKE HIM GO LARGE, is to make him 

embrace more ground than he covered. 

This is done when a horſe works upon a round, or upon volts, and 

ches too near the center; ſo that it is defired he (ſhould gain more 
ground, or take a greater compaſs, 
2 To enlarge your horſe, you ſhould prick him with both heels, or aid 
him with the calves of your legs, and bear your hand outwards, ; 

Your horſe narrows, enlarge him, and prick him with the inner heel, 
ſuſtaining him with the outer leg, in order to preſs him forwards and 
malte his ſhoulders go. | 

Upon ſuch oc , the riding-maſters cry only, large, large. See 
INLARGE. 

To ENSEAM a Hawxs | (in Falconry) is a term uſcd for purging a 

To ENSAIM a Hawrx | falcon, or horſe, of his glut and greaſe 3 
when you draw her out of the mew, if ſhe be greaſy (which may be 
known by her round fat thighs, and full body, the fleſh being round, and 
28 high as her breaſt bone) and if ſhe be well mewed and have all her fea- 
thers ſummed : then at feeding time in the morning give her two cr three 
bits of hot meat, and lefs at night, except it be very cold; and if ſhe 
feed well and without compulſion z give her waſhed meat; being thus 
prepared, waſh the wings of an hen in two waters for her dinner; and in 

the morning give her the legs of an hen very hot; having done this, let 
her faſt till very late in the evening: and if ſhe has put over her meat, ſo 
that there is nothing left in her gorge, give her warm meat as in the morn- 
ing; continuing to diet her after this manner, till it is convenient to give 
her plumage, which may be known by theſe tokens, | 

1. The fleſh of the end of the pinion of the hawk's wing will ſeem 
faſter and tenderer than it did before ſhe eat waſhed meat. 

2. If her mute be white, and the black thereof be very black, and not 
mingled with any other colour, it is proper. 

3. If ſhe be ſharp ſet and plumes eager!y, you may give her caſtings, 

either of a hare or coney, or the ſmall feathers on the joints of the wing 
of an old hen. 

When you have ſet your falcon or hawk on the perch, ſweep clean 
underneath, that you may know whether the mute be full of ftreaks, 
fkins or ſtrings, and if fo, then continue this fort of caſting three or four 
nights together; if you find the feathers digeſted and ſoft, and that her 
caſting is great, take the neck of an old hen, and cut it between the 

Joints, then lay it in cold water and give it the bird three nights to- 
| gether. | 
? In the day time give her waſhed meat, after this caſting or plumage as 
there is occaſion, and this will bear down into the pannel. _ 

When you have drawn her out of the mew, and her principal feathers 
ſummed, give her no waſhed meat, but quick birds with good gorges, and 
ſet her out in open places. * | | 

+ ENSEELED, in Falconry] a term uſed of a hawk which is ſaid to 
be enſeeled, when a thread is drawn through her upper eyelid, and made 
faſt under her beak, to take away or obſtruct the light, 

vet ; * ENTABLER; 
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ENTABLER; a word uſed' in the academies, as applied to a horſe 
- whoſe croupe goes before his ſhoulders in working upon volts : for in res 
ular manage one half of the ſhoulders ought to be before the croupe. 
— horſe entables, for in working to the right, he has an inclination to 
throw himſelf upon the right heel, but that fault you may prevent by 
taking hold of the right rein,. keeping your right leg near, and removing 
your left leg as far as the horſe's ſhoulders, - | | 

A horſe cannot commit this fault without committing that fault that is 
called in the academies aculer, which ſee ; but aculer may be without en- 
tabler. See AcuLEr and EMBRACE, | | X 

To ENTER a Hawsx, a term uſed of a Hawk, when ſhe firſt begins 
to kill, - | - 

To ENTER Hou sps, is to inſtruct them how to hunt. 

The time of doing this is when they are ſeventeen or eighteen months 
old, then they are to be taught to take the water and ſwim z they ate to 
be led abroad in the height of the day to enable them to endure exerciſe z 
they muſt be led through flocks of ſheep and warrens to bring them to 
command. | 2 1 

They muſt be brought to know their names, to underſtand the voice of 
the huntſman, the ſound of the horn, and to uſe their on voices. | 

Noon is the beſt time of entering them, in a fait warm day; for if 
they be entered in a morning, they will give out when the heat comes on. 

"Take in the moſt advanced, that the game may not ſtand long before 
them, but that the hounds may be ed; you ought to do this at leaſt 
once a week, for two months ſucceſſively. 

By this means they will be fo fleſhed and ſeaſoned with that game you 
enter them at, that they will not leave off the purſuit. | 

Vou muſt alſo take care to enter them with the beſt and ſtauncheſt 
hounds that can be got, and let there be not one barking cur in the field. 

The hare is accounted the beſt game to enter your hounds at, for what- 
ſoever chace they are deſigned for, they will thereby learn all turns and 
doubles, and how to come to the hollow z they will alſo come to have a 
— — and hard feet, by being uſed to high ways, beaten paths, 
and dry hills, | 

They muſt at firſt have all the advantages given them that may be, and 
when the hare is ſtarted from her form, let the ſcent cool a little, ob- 
 ferving which way ſhe went, and then let the hounds be laid on with the 
utmoſt advantage and 75 can be, either of wind, view, or hollow, 


or the pricking in her paſfage. h 

N.r will it be amiſs, if they have the advantage of a hate tired the 
fame morning in her courſe,” 2 

Care muſt alſo be taken that they hunt fair and even, without lagging 
behind, ſtraggling on either fide, and running wildly on head; and in caſe 
any may be found committing ſuch faults, they muſt be beaten into the 
reſt of the pack, and forced to the ſcent along with them. | | 

The like is to be done if they refuſe to ſtrike upon. a default, but run 
on babbling and yelping without the ſcent, by doing which they draw off 
the reſt of the dogs, until ſome of the elder dogs taſte it, then let them 
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If any of the young whelps truſting more to their own ſcents than to 
the reſt of the pack, and conſequently are caſt behind, work out the de- 
faults by their own noſes, and come to hunt juſt and true; in ſuch cates 
they muſt have all manner of encouragement and aſſiſtance, and they muſt 
be left to work it out of themſelves at their own pace: for ſuch dogs can 
never prove ill, if they are not ſpoiled by over haſtineſs and indiſcretion ; 
for a little patience in the hunters, and their own experience will bring 

them to be the chief leaders. 
When the hare is killed, the dogs muſt not be allowed t her up, 
but they muſt be beaten off; then ſhe is to be caſed and cut to pieces, 
with which the young hounds muſt be rewarded; and by this means in a 
ſhort time the whelps will be brought to great improvements. 

Some are of opinion, that the beſt way to enter voung hounds is to 
take a live hare, and to trail her upon the ground, ſometimes one way 
and ſometimes another, and having drawn her at a convenient diſtance off 
to hide her there, and the dog taking the wind thereof will run to and fro, 
till he finds her. 11 | 

The huntſman ought to underſtand well the nature and difpoſition of 
the hounds in finding out the game; for ſome of them are of that nature, 
that when they have found out the ſootſteps they will go forwards without 
any voice or ſhew of tail, ; | 
Others again, when they have found a head, will ſhew the game; ſome 
again having found the footings of the beaſt, will prick up their ears a 
little, and either bark or wag their ſtern or ears. 

Again, there are ſome that cannot keep the ſcent, but wander up and 
down and hunt counter, taking up any falſe ſcent ; and others again can- 
not hunt by foot, but by the fight of the game. 

For entering the hound at a hart or buck; let him be in the prime of 
greaſe : for then he cannot ſtand up or hold the chaſe fo long. 

» The foreſt pitched upon ſhould have all the relays at equal proportion 
as near as may be; then let the young hounds be placed with five or fix 
old ſtaunch hounds to enter them, and let them be led to the fartheſt and 
laſt relay, and cauſe the hart or buck to be hunted to them; and being 
come up let the old hounds be nneoupled, and having found the hart, 
having well entered the cry, let the young ones be uncoupled ; and if any 
of them found are to lag behind, whip or beat them forwards. ; | 

In what place ſoever you kill the — immediately flay his neck and 
teward the 3 far it is beſt to do ſo while he is hat. 

But ſor the more ready entering them, the few following inftruQtions 
may be of uſe. | Fr | 

t them be brought to the quarry, by taking five or fix nimble huntſ- 
men, and each having two couple of dogs led in liams, and having un- 
lodged the hart, purſue him fair and ſoftly without tiring the hounds: 
and after two or three hours chace, when you find him begin to ſink, then 
caſt er young ones. N 

Another method, is to take a buck or ſtag in a toil or net, and having 
diſabled him by cutting one of his feet, let him looſe, then about half an 
hour after gather the young hounds together, and having ſound out the 
view or ſlot of the buck or hart by the bloodhound, uncouple your young 
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dogs, and let them hunt, and when they have killed their game, reward 
them with it, while it is hot; the moſt uſual part being the neck flayed. 
Some enter their young hounds within a toil, but that is not ſo good: 
for the hart or buck does nothing then but turn and caſt about, becauſe he 
cannot run an end; by which means they are always in fight of him, ſo 
that if afterwards they were to run at force, a free chace being out of 
Ight, the dogs would ſoon give over. Se- HUNTSMAN, 

Here take notice, that with whatſoever you firſt enter your hounds, and 
therewith reward them, they will ever after love moſt, 

Therefore if yqu intend them for the hart, enter them not firſt with the 
hind. | | / 
INTERFERING, a diſeaſe incident to horſes, that comes ſeveral 
ways; being either hereditary, or by ſome ſtiffneſs in the pace; or by bad 
and over broad ſhoeing; which cauſe him to go ſo narrow behind with his 
hinder feet; that he Pets one againſt another, ſo that there grows hard 
mattery ſcabs, which are ſo ſore that they make him go lame; the ſigns 
being his ill going, and the viſible marks of his ſcabs, 

The cure: Take three parts of ſheeps dung newly made, and one part 
of rye or wheaten flour, *which muſt be dried and mixt well with the 
dung; kneading it to a paſte; then let it be made up in a cake and baked, 
and apply this warm to the part, and it will heal it ſoon; or elſe anoint it 
with turpentine and verdigreaſe, mixt together, finely powdered. 

ENTERMEWER (in Falconry) is a hawk that changes the colour of 
ber wings by degrees. 

Te ENTERPEN (in Palconry) a term uſed of a hawk, who they ſay 

enterpeneth ; that is, ſhe has her feathers wrapt up, ſnarled, or entangled. 

n (in Falconry) a term uſed for the ſecond year of a 
's ape. 

ENTIER; the French word for a ſtone horſe; entier is a ſort of horſe 

that refuſes to turn, and is ſo far from following or obſerving the hand, 

that he reſiſts it. Thus they ſay, | 

Such a horſe is entier on the right hand, he puts himſelf on his right 
heel, and will not turn to the right. | 
If your horſe is entier, and refuſes to turn to what hand you will, 
vided he flies or 2 from the two heels, you have a remedy for him; 
for you have nothing to do but to put the — upon him; 7. e. ſup- 
ple him with a caveſſon made after the Duke of | 
ENTORSES. See Pas TERN. 

ENTRAVES, and EnTrAvons. See Locks. ; 
'-ENTREPAS, is a broken pace or going, and indeed properly a broken 
amble that is neither walk, nor trot, but ſomewhat of an amble. 8 
This is the pace or gait of ſueh horſes as have no reins or back, and go 
upon their ſhoulders, or of ſuch as are ſpoiled in their limbs. 

ENTRIES (Hunting term) are thoſe places or thickets through which 
deer are found lately to have paſſed, by which their largeneſs or ſize is 
gueſſed at, and then the 2 or beagles ate put to them for view. 

EPARER, a word uſed in the manage, to ſignify the flinging of a horſe, 
or his yerking or ſtriking out with his hind legs. | ; 
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jo caprioles 2 horſe muſt yerk out behind with all his force; but in 
balotades he ſtrikes but half out; and in croupades he does not ſtrike out 
his hind legs at all. ay | 
All ſuch yerking horſes are reckoned rude. 

ERGOT, is a ſtub like a piece of ſoft horn, about the bigneſs of a 


cheſnut, placed behind and below the paſtern joint, and commonly hid 5 


under the tuft of the fetlock. | 
To DIS-ERGO T, or take it out, is to cleave it to the quick with an 
inciſion knife, in order to pull up the bladder full of water, chat lies co- 
vered with the ergot. 
This operation is ſcarce practiſed at Paris; but in Hedland it is fre- 
quently performed upon all four legs, with intent to prevent watery ſores 
and other ful ulcers. 
ESQUIAVINE, an old French word ſignifying a long and ſevere chaſ- 
tiſement of a horſe in the manage. | 
_ ESSAY or a Dees, (Hunting term) is the breaſt or briſket of that 


animal. | 


ESTRAC is the French word for a horſe that is light bodied, lank 
bellied, thin flanked, and narrow cheſted. See BELLY, Licur Be L 


LIED, FLANK, JOINTER, Sc. a 

ES TRAPADE, is the defence of a horſe that will not obey ; who to 
get rid of his rider, riſes haſtily before; and while his fore hand is yet in 
the air, yerks out furiouſly with his bind legs, ſtriking higher than his 
head was before, and during this counter time goes back rather than ad- 
vances. . | 
_ ESTRAY, a beaft that is wild in any lordſhip, and not owned by any 
man; in which caſe, if he be cried: according to law in the next market 
towns, and if it be not claimed by the owner within a year and a day, it 
falls to the Lord of the Manor. 

To EXPEDIATE, fignifies to cut out the balls of dogs feet, to hinder 
them from purſuing the king's e. But Mr, Mamwood ſays, it implies 
the cutting off the four claws of the right fide; and that the owner of 
every dog in the ſoreſt unexpediated is to forfeit 35. and 44. | 
Te EXTEND a Hos, ſome make uſe of this expreſſion, import» 
105 make a horſe grow large. 

YES or Hozses that are very bright, lively, full of fire, pretty 
large and full, are moſt eſteemed ; but ſuch as are very big, are not the 
beſt ; neither ſhould they be too gogling or ſtaring out of the head, but 
equal with it; they ſhould alſo be reſolute, bold and briſk. 

A horfe to appear well ſhould look on his object fixedly, with a kind of 
diſdain, and not turn his eyes another way, | 

The eye of an horſe diſcovers his inclination, paſſion, malice, health, 

and diſpoktion ; when the eyes are ſunk, or that the eye-brows are too 

much raiſed up, and as it were ſwelled, it is a ſign of yiciouſneſy and 

ill-nature. ä | 

When rhe pits above the eyes are extremely hollow, it is for the moſt 
hou a af token He old a 5 though horſes got by an old ſtallion have 
them very deep at the age of four or tive years; as alſo their eyes and eye- 

lids wrinkled and hollow. | is = 9 
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EYE 

In the eye there are two things to be conſidered. 1. The chryſtal. 
2. The bottom or ground of the eye, | 

The chryſtal is that roundneſs of the eye which appears at firſt view, 
being the moſt tranſpatent part thereof, and ic ſhould for cleameſs re- 
temble a piece of rock chryſtal, ſo that it may be plainly ſeen through; 

, becauſe if it is otherwiſe obſcure and troubled, it is a ſign the eye is not 
ood, | 
l A reddiſh chryſtal, denotes that the eye is either inflamed, or that it is 
influenced by the moon : a chryſtal that is ſeille mort, or of the colour of 
2 dead leaf upon the lower part, and troubled on the upper, infallibly 
indictates that the horſe is lunatic; but 1t continues no longer than while 
the humour actually = the eye. a 

The ſecond part of the eye that is to be obſerved, is the . or bot- 
tom, which is properly the pupil or apple of the eye, and to be good, 
ought to be large and full: it may be _— percerved, that you may 
know if there be any dragon, 7. -. a white ſpot in the bottom thereof, 
which makes a horſe blind in that eye, or will do it in a ſhort time; this 
ſpeck at firſt appears no bigger than a grain of millet; but will grow to 
ſuch a bigneſs as to cover the whole apple of the eye, and is incurable. 

If the whole bottom of the eye be white, or of a tranſparent greeniſh 
white, it is a bad ſign, though the horſe be not quite blind, but as yet 
ſees a little: however it ought to be obſerved, that if you look to his eyes, 
when oppoſite to a white wall, the reflection of it will make the apples of 
them appear whitiſh, and ſomewhat inclining to the green, though they 
be really good z when you perceive this, y.u may try whether his eyes 
have the Fame appearance in another place, 


If you can diſcern as it were two grains of chimney ſoot fixed thereto, 
above the bottom of the eye, it is a ſign the cryſtal is tranſparent, and if 
beſides this, the ſaid bottom be without ſpot or whiteneſs, then you may 
conclude that the eye is ſound. : 

You ſhould alſo examine whether an eye which is troubled and very 
brown, be leſs than the other, for if it be, it is unavoidably loſt without ' 
recovery, | | 

Examine diligently thoſe little eyes that are ſunk in the head, and ap- 
pear very black, try if you can perfectly fee through the cryſtal, then look 
to the bottom of the eye, and ſee that the pupil be big and large; for in 
all eyes the ſmall, narrow, and long pupils run a greater riſk of loſing the 
ſight, than any other, Fer their di ſarders and cure, fee War ERS. 

EYE or 4 Hoxsr, ſome general obſervations from thence to dif- 
cover'the quality or condition of a horſe, 

1, The walk or ſtep of a blind horſe is always unequal and uncertain, 
he not daring to ſet down his feet boldly when he is cad in one's hand; 
bur if the ſame horſe be mounted by a vigorous rider, and the horſe of 
himſelf be mettled, then the fear of the ſpurs will make him go reſolutely | 
and freely, ſo that his blindneſs ſhall ſcarce be perceived, lh, | 
2. Another mark by which a horſe that is ſtark blind mey be known, 
is, that when he hears any perſon entering the ſtable, he will inſtantly 
prick up his ears, and move them backwards and forwards; the reaſon is, 
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becauſe a (| rightly horſe having loſt his ſight, miſtruſts every thing, and 


is continually in an alarm upon the leaſt noiſe he hears. 

3. When horſes have either the real or baſtard ſtrangles, or are chan- 
ging their foal teeth, or are putting out their upper tuſhes, ſome of them 
have their fight weak and troubled, ſo that a man would judge them blind; 
and ſometimes they actually become ſo. | | 

Note, that this weakneſs of ſight happens oftener in caſting the corner 
teeth, than any of the reſt, | | 5 

4. The colours moſt ſubject to bad eyes are, the very dark grey, the 
flea bitten, the white ſpotted, that of peach bloſſoms, and frequently the 
roan. For the cure of bad eyes, ſee ULCER. 2 

EYE or THE BRANCH oF A BRIDL, is the uppermoſt part of 
the branch which is flat with a hole in it, for joining the branch -to the 
headſtall, and for keeping the curb faſt, 

A horſe unſhod of one eye, is a rallying expreſſion, importing that he 
is blind of one eye. | 

EYE or a BAN, is a black ſpeck or mark in the cavity of the corner 
teeth, which 1s formed about the age of five and a half, and continues 
till ſeven or eight. | 

And it is from thence we uſually ſay, ſuch a horſe marks ſtill; and ſuch 
a one has no mark, See TeeTtH, | | 

EYE-FLAP, A litle piece of leather that covers the eye of a coach- 


horſe when harneſſed, 
EYESS, | a young hawk newly taken out of the neſt, and not able to 
_ NYESS, | prey for herſelf. 

It being tificult to bring ſuch a bird to perfection, ſhe muſt be fed, firſt 
in a cool room that has two windows, one to the north, and the other to 
the eaſt, which are to be opened and barred over with laths, but not ſo 
wide as for a hawk to get out, or vermin to come in; and the chamber 
ought to be ſtrewed with freſh leaves, Oc. | 

Her food muſt be ſparrows, young pigeons, and ſheeps hearts; and 
their meat ſhould be cut while ſhe is very young or little, or ſhred into 
ſmall pell-ts, and ſhe muſt be fed twice or thrice a day, according as you 
find her endure it, or put it over, 5 a 


When ſhe is full ſummed and flies about, re her whole ſmall birds, 
and ſometimes feed her ag_your fiſt, ſuffering her to ſtrain, and kill the 
birds in your hand, aud ſometimes put live birds into her room, and ler 
her kill and feed on them, and hereby you will not only neul her, but 


take her off from that ſcurvy quality of hiding her prey, | 


Again, go every morning into the room, and call her to your ſiſt: as 
ſoon as ſhe has put forth all her feathers, take ber out of the 3 and 
furniſh her with bells, bewits, jeſſes, and lines: it will be abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary to feel her at firſt, that ſhe may the better endure the hood and 
handling; and the hood ſhould be a rufter, one that is large and eaſy, 
which muſt be put on and pulled off frequently, ſtroking her often on the 
head till ſhe ftands gently, and in the evening unſeel her by candle-light. 


Ser the manner of SE:ELING a Hawk. 


EYRE or THe Forxesr, the juſtice- ſeat or court, which uſed to 
be held every three years by the juſtices of the foreſt, journeying up and 


down for that purpoſe, 
| 2 EYRIE 


FAU 


EYRIE (in Falconry) a brood, or neſt, a place where hawks build and 
hatch their young. 


ALCADE ; a horſe makes falcades when he throws himſelf upon his 
haunches ewo or three times, as in very quick curvets; which 1s 


done in forming a ſtop, and half ſtop. 
A falcade therefore, is this action of the haunckes and of the legs, 


which bend very low; as in corvete, when you make a ſtop or half- top. 


Thus they ſay, 

This horſe ſtops well ; for he makes two or three falcades, and finiſhes 
his ſtop with a peſate. | 

This horſe has no haunches; he will make no falcades, 

The falcades of that horſe are ſo much prettier, that in making them 
his haunches are low, 

Stop your horſe upon the haunches, in making him ply them well; fo 
that aſter forming his falcades, he muſt reſume his gallop without making 
a peſate; that is, without ſtopping or marking one time: and thus be 
will make a half-ſtop. See Sror, HAlf-sTror, HauNCHEsS, and 
Time. 

FALCON | Of theſe there are ſeven kinds, 272. falcon gentle, the 

FAULCON | haggard falcon, the barbary or tartaret falcon, the ger- 
falcon, the ſaker, the lanner, the tunician. | 

Falcons of one king differ much, and are differently named, according 
to the time of their firſt reclaiming, places of hauut, and the countries 
from whence the» come; as mewed hawks, ramaged hawks, ſoar hawks, 
eyeſſes; and theſe again are divided into large hawks, mean hawks, and 
ſlender hawks. | 
All theſe have different mails and plumes according to the nature of 
the country from which they come, as tome are black, ſome blank, or 
ruſſet: and they alſo different in diſpoſition, as ſome are beſt for the field, 
aad others for the river, | | 

Names are alſo given to falcons according to their age and taking. 

The firſt is an eyeſs; which name ſhe bears as long as ſhe. is in the 
eyrie. Theſe are very troubleſome in their feeding, they cry very much, 
aad are not entered but with difficulty: but being once well entered, and 
quarried, prove excellent hawks fur the hern, veg, or any ſort of fowl, 
and are hardy and full of mettle, 

The ſecond is a ramage falcon, which name ſhe retains from the time 
of her leaving the eyrie, during the months of June, July and Aug uff. 

Theſe are hard to be manned, but being well reclaimed, are not inferior 
to any hawk. 

The third is a ſoar-hawk; ſo called, September, Odber and November. 

The firſt plumes they have when they forſake the eyrie, they keep a 
whole year before they mew chem, which are called ſoar-feathers. 

The fourth is termed mutzarolt, (the lateſt term is carviſt, as much as 


to carry on the firſt) they are alto: called Jaxvary. February, March and 


April, and till the middle of May, during which time they muſt be kept 
ona the liſt, | 
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FAL 
They are for the moſt part very great baters, and therefore little eaters : 


they are bad hawks, frequently troubled with filander worms, and are 


rarely brought to be good for any thing. 

The fifth are called enter-mews, from the middle of May to the latter 
end of December; they are ſo called becauſe they caſt their coats, 

FALCONER, one who tames, manages, and looks after falcons, or 
other hawks. | | 

FALLING-EVIL ix Hoxses, a diſeaſe proceeding from ill blood, 
and cold thin phlegm gathered together in the fore part of the head, be- 
tween the panicle and the brain; which being diſperſed over the whole 
brain, ſuddenly cauſes the horſe to fall, and bereaves him of all-ſenſe for 


that time. 


The ſymptoms of this diſtemper are, when the horſe is falling, his 
body will quiver and quake, and he will foam at the mouth, and when 
you would think him to be dying, he will riſe up on a ſudden and fall to 

$ meat. N i 

Spaniſh, Italian, and French horſes, are more ſubject to this diſtemper 
than the Eugliſb. „ 

The cure. Bleed the horſe in the neck, taking away a good quantity 
of blood; and bleed him again in the temple veins and eye veins, four or 
hve days after; afterwards anoint his body all over wirh a comfortable 
friction, and bathe his head and ears with oil of bay, liquid pitch and tar 
mixed together, and make him a canvaſs cap quilted with wool, to keep 
his head warm, and give him a purging or ſcouring. | 

FALLOW, being of a paliſh red colour, like that of a brick half 
burnt; as a fallow deer. 

FALLOW-HOUNDS, are hardy, and of a good ſcent, keeping well 
their chace without change; but not ſo ſwift as the white z they are of a 
og a, and do not fear the water, running ſurely, and are 
very hardy, commonly loving the hart before any other chace. 

Thoſe that are well jointed, having good claws, are fit to make blood- 
hounds, and thoſe which have ſhagged tails are generally ſwift runners, 

Theſe hounds are fitter for princes than private gentlemen, becauſe they 
ſeldom run more than one chace, neither have they any great ſtomach to 
the hare, or other ſmall chaces; and that which is worſt of all, they are 
apt to run at tame beaſts. | ; 

FALSE QUARTER 1x a Hos E, is a cleft, crack, or chink, ſome- 
times on the outſide, but for the moſt part on the infide of his hoof, being 
an unſound quarter, appearing like a piece put in, and not at all intire: it 
is attended with a violent pain, and opening as the horſe ſets his foot to 


the ms 
his diftemper, as to the inward cauſe, is the effect of a dry brittle 
hoof, and narrow heels, it comes by ill ſhoeing and paring, or elſe by 


| gravelling, or a prick with a nail or ſtub, which will occaſion halting and 


wateriſh blood will iſſue out of the cleft, 
The cure: Cut away the old corrupt hoof, and having the whites of 


nine e „ powder of incenſe, unſlaked lime, maſtic, verdigreaſe, and ſalt, 


of each three ounces, mix them togethet, and dip into them as much hards 


as will cover the whole hpof, and apply them to the ſorrance, and lay 
| ſwine!s 


FAS 


ſwine's greaſa all about it the thickneſs of an inch or more; do this likes 
wiſe underneath, and tie on all ſo faſt as that it may not be ſtirred for a 
whole fortnight at leaſt, then renew the ſame application, and the horſe 
will require no other dreſüng to compleat the cure, 

FAR, an appellation given to any part of a horſe's right fide; thus the 
far foot, the far ſhoulder, &c. is the ſame with the right foot, the right 
ſhoulder, &c. | 2 ; | 

FARCIN, A creeping ulcer, and the moſt loathſomg ſtinking, and 

FARCY, Ca diſeaſe that a horſe can be affectèd with; pro- 

FASHIONS, *ceeding from corrupt blood, engendered in the body by 
over-heats and colds, which begins fot with hard knots and poſtules, 
which hy ſpreading and dilating themſelves, will at laſt over run the whole 
body of the horſe ; but it commonly ariſes in a vein, or near ſome' maſter 
vein that feeds and nouriſhes the diſeaſe, 

This diſtemper is ſometimes occaſioned by ſpur-galling with ruſty fpurs, 
ſnaffle-hitt, or the bite of another horſe infected with the fame diſeaſe : 
or if it be in the leg, it may come by one leg's interfering with the 
other, Or. | | 

In the beginning of this diſeaſe a few ſmall knobs or tumours, are found 
on the veins, They reſemble grapes, and are painful to the touch, ſo 
that the creature will ſhew evident marks of it's uneaſineſs on their being 

reſſed with the finger, They are ar firſt very hard like unripe grapes, 
bw in a very little time become ſoft bliſters, which break and diſcharge a 
bloody matrer, and become very foul and untoward ulcers, This diſeaſe 
appears in different places in different creatures. Some ſhew it firſt on the 
hed, ſome on the external jugular vein, ſome on the plate vein, extend- 
ing from thence downwerds on the inſide of the fore-leg towards the knee, 
or upwards towards the briſket ; in ſome it firſt appears about the paſterns, 
on the ſides of the large veins of the infide of the thigh, extended towards 
the grun and in-others on the flayks, ſpreading by degrees towards the 
lower belly, 


The Method of Care, 


When rhe farcin attacks only one part of a horſe, and where the blood 
veſſels are ſmall, it may be eatily cured ; but when the plate vein is af- 
fected, and turns chorded, and eſpecially when the curial veins within ſide 
of the thigh are in that condition, the cure becomes very difficult, and 
the creature 15 rarely fit for any thing after it, but the meaneſt drudgery. 
Thoſe therefore who depend upon ſome particular medicine, and flatter” 
themſelves with being able to cure with it every ſpecies of the farcy, will 
find themſelves wretchedly miſtaken z various medicines are neceſſary, as- 
cording as the diſeaſe is ſuperficial or inveterate: the former is eaſily 
cured, nay ſometimes moderate exerciſe alone will be ſufficient; but the 
latter requires knowledge and experience, and ſometimes baffles the moſt 
ſkilful, and defies the whole power of medicine. Copious bleedings are 
ablolutely neceffary, eſpecially if the creature be fat and full of blood. 
This evacuation always checks the progreſs of à farcy in it's beginning; 
but the good effects of it yaniſh tao 150ny eſpecially if the horſe be low in 

; \ N fleſh. 
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fleſh. After bleeding, mix four ounces of cream of tartar, with a ſuſſici- 
ent quantity of lenetive eleQuary, to make it into balls, and give the 
doſe every other day fer a week; and at the fame time give him three 
ounces of nitre every day in his water. While thete medicines are given 
inwardly to remove the cauſe, let the tumours be rubbed twice a day with 
the following ointment: Take of ointment of elder, four ounces ; of oil of 
turpentine, two ounces; of ſugar of lead, half an ounce ; of white vitriol 

wdered two drams: mix the whole well together in a glaſs mortar, and 

it for uſe. 

If the tumours break and run a thick well digeſted matter, it is a ſign 

that the diſeaſe is conquered, and the creature will ſoon be well; but it 
will be neceſſary to give him two ounces of the liver of antimony every 
day for a ſortnight, and two ounces every other day for a fortnight longer. 
This method will never fail in a farcy where the ſmall veins only are af- 
fected z and a ſmall time will complete the cute. 
But when the farcy effects the large blood veſſele, the cure will be far 
more difficult. When the plate or crurial veias are.chorded, loſe no time, 
but bleed immediately on the oppoſite fide, and apply to the diſtempered 
vein the following medicine: Take of the oil of turpentine fix ounces, 
put into a pint bottle, and drop into it by degrees three ounces of oil of 
vitriol; be careful in mixing theſe ingredients, for otherwiſe the bottle 
will burſt ; when therefore you have dropped in a few drops of the oil of 
vitriol into the bottle, let the mixture reft till it has done {moaking, 
and then drop in more, proceeding in this manner till the whole 1s 
mixed. | 5 | 

If the farcy be ſituated in the looſe and fleſhy parts, as thoſe of the 
flanks or belly, the mixture ſhould conſiſt of equal parts of oil of turpen- 
tine and oil of vitriol; but when the ſeat of the diſeaſe is in the parts leſs 
fleſhy, the propertions above are beſt adapted to perform the cure, The 
medicines muſt be uſed in the following manner: Take a woollen cloth, 
and with it rub the parts affected, and then apply ſome of the compound 
oil to every bud and tumour z continue this method twice a day, At the 
ſame time give cooling phyſic every other day; the balls and nitrous 
draughts mentioned above will anſwer the intention. By this treatment 
the tumours will digeſt and chords diſſolve: but it will be necellary to 

ive the liver of antimony to complete the cure and prevent the relapſe ; 
and alſo dreſs the fores when well digeſted with a mixture of bees-wax 
and oil, which will heal them, and ſmooth the ſkin, 

Sometimes the diſeaſe will not eaſily yield to this treatment, eſpecially 
when ſituated near the flanks and lower belly, In this cafe it will be ne- 
ceſlary to bathe the parts with the above compound oil as far as the center 
of the belly, and at the ſame time give a courſe of antimonial medicines. | 
The following compoſition is reckoned ſtronger than that given above, and 
on that account is often uſed where the diſeaſe is obſtinate: Take of 
ſpirit; of wine four ounces; of the oil of vitriol and turpentine, of each 
two ounces; and of verjuice fix ounces. Mix the whole with the cautiun 
above directed. by 

When the before method fails, and the diſtemper becomes inveterate, 
the following medicine is recommended by an eniinent praQitioncr ; Tow 
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of linſeed oil half a pint; of the oils of turpentine and petre, of each 
three ouncesz of the tincture of euphorbrum and hellebore, of each two 
drams; of oil of bays two ounces; of oil of organum and double aqua- 
' fortis, of each half an ounce : mix the whole together with great caution, 
and when the ebullition is over, add two ounces of Barbadoes tar. 

This medicine muſt be rubbed on tumo rs and chorded veins once in 
two or three days; obſerving, that if tile mouths of the ulcers are choaked 
up, or the ſkin ſo thick over them as to confine the matter, to open a paſ- 
ſage with a {mall hot iron, and defiroy with vitriol the proud fleſb, after 
-which it may be kept down by touching it occaſionally with oil of vitriol, 
2qua-fortis, or butter of antimony. 

Theſe are the beſt methods for curing the farcy; a diſeaſe which has 
baffled the attempts of the moſt ſkilful, and deſtroyed many an uſeful 
creature. Some of our farriers give the moſt draſtic and dangerous medi- 
cines, and even put corroſive ſublimate or arſenic into the buds, after open- 
ing them. But this is a very bad roy and often abſolutely kills the 
creature it was intended to cure; f.r if a ſmall quantity of it gets into the 
blood, death is the inevitable conſequence. | | | 

The ingenious Dr, Bracken recommends the mercurial ointment, for 
rubbing the chords and tumours before they break, in order to diſperſe 
them; and when they are bruke, to dreſs the ſores with a mixture com- 
| poſed of equal parts of Venice turpentiae and quickſilver. If by this means 
the mouth beeome ſore, a gentle purge ſhould be Fiven to prevent a fali- 
vation. This is doubtleſs a very good method, and if care be not want- 
ing, will often prove effectual. 

He alſo recommends the following alterative ball: Take of butter of 
antimony and bezoar mineral, of each one ounce; beat them up with 
half an ounce of cordial ball, and give the bigneſs of a walnut, or three 
quarters of an Gunce every day for two or three weeks, faſting two or 
three hours after it. | 

WATER-FARCIN. This diſeaſe has no reſemblance to a true farcy, 
it is really a dropſy, and is of two kinds, one produeed by a feveriſh diſ- 
golition terminating on the ſkin, as often happens in epidemical colds : 
the other a true dropſy, where the water is not confined to the belly and 
limbs, but is found in different parts of the body, where a great number 
of ſoft ſwellings appear, which yield to the preſſure of the finger. The 
laſt generally proceeds from foul feeding, or from the later grats or fogs, - 
which generally riſe in great plenty mornings and evenings at the autumnal 
ſeaſons, and greatly injure the health of tuch horſes as continue abroad. 
Nor is this all, the cold rains common at the ſame time increaſe the evil, 
and rendet the blood ſluggiſh and viſcid. | 

The firſt ſpecies may be relieved by light ſcarifications in the inſide of 
the leg and thigh,- with a ſharp penknife ; but in the other ſpecies, we 
mutt endeavour to diſcharge the water, recover the craſis of the blood, and 
brace up the relaxed fibres of the whole body. In order to this a purge 
mult be given every week or ten days; and immediately after the ful, the 
following ball: Take of nitre, two ounces; of quills powdered, half an 
ounce; of camphor one dram; and of honey a quantity ſufficient to make 
the whole into a ball, | 
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' perceive that he does not eat his provender well, then change it to ano- 
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Let one of theſe balls be given every day; and to render it more effec- 
fnal, let it be waſhed down with a horn or two of the following drink: 
Take of black hellebore, freſh gathered, two pounds: waſh, bruiſe, and 
boil it in fix quarts of water, till two quarts are waſted : ſtrain off the li- 
quor, aud pour on the remaining hellebore two quarts of white wine, 


place it in a gentle heat, and let it infuſe forty-eight hours; ſtrain it off, 
an Take both together, and give the horſe a hornful or two after each 


When the horſe has been treated in this manner a ſufficient time, that 
is till the water is evacuated, and he begins to recover, give him a pint of 
the following infuſion every night and morning, for a fortnight, faſting 
two hours after it : Take of gentian root, and zeodary, of each four ounces 
of chamomile-flowers, and the tops of centaury, of each two handfuls ; 
of Jeſuit's bark powdered, two ounces ; of funiper-berries, four ounces , 
of filings of iron, half a pound; infuſe the whole in two gallons of ale for 
a week, ſhaking the veſſel often. | | 
FARRIER. One whoſe employment is to ſhoe horſes, and cure them 


when diſeaſed or lame, . 


PARRIFR* Povcn, a leather bag in which they carry nippers, dri- 
vers, ſhoes for all ſizes of feet, good ſharp nails, and all that is proper for 


new ſhoeing a horfe that has loſt his ſhoe upon the road. 


If you have no Farrier with you, you muſt always in your equipage 


| have a farrier's pouch well provided, and a groom that knows how to 
drive nails. fs A 


FATTENING or Hoxs=s : there are a multitude of things preſcri- 
bed for this purpoſe, of which theſe that follow have by experience been 


found to be the beſt, 


1. Take elecampane, cummin-ſeed, tameriſks, aniſe-ſeeds, of each 
two ounces, and à handful of groundſel; boil all theſe very well with 
three heads of garlic, cleanſed and ſtamped, in a gallon of ſtrong ale: ſtrain - 
the liquor well, and give the horſe a quart of it lukewarm in a mornin | 
and ſet him up hot. Do this for four or five mornings, and afterwards 
turn him to graſs, if the weather permit, but if it does not keep him in the 
houſe ;- and beſides the aforeſaid drink, take the fine powder of elecam- 
pane, and the ſame quantity of cummin-ſeeds powdered, and every time 
you give him provender, ſprinkle half an ounce of this powder by little 
and little therein, for feat he ſhould nauſeate it, until ir be quite eaten 


2. Put two ſpoonfuls of diapente in a pint of ſweet wine, brew them 
together, and give it the horfe for three mornings ; for that will take a- 
way all infections and ſickneſs from the inward parts: then feed him with 
provender, at leaſt three times a day, vis. after his water in the morning, 
after his water in the evening, and at nine o'clock at nigut. And if you 


ther, and let him have moſt of that food he loves beſt, | 
3- Eet the horfe blood; then put half a buſhel of coarſe barley- meal 
into yo full of water, ſtirring it about for a conſiderable time, then let it 
ſtand till it fink to the bottom; pour off the water into another pail for the 
horſe's ordinary drink, and make him eat the meat that remains at the bot- 
| | | 10 tom 
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tom of the pail three times a day, morning, noon and night; but if he 
refuſe, or ſeem unwilling to eat the meal alone, mix it with a little bran; 
the next day lefſen the quantity of bran, and at laſt give him none at all, 
for it only ſerves to accuſtom him to eat the meal: or you may mix a 
ſmall quantity of oats with the meal, and diminiſh it by degrees as - 
before. | 

It is to be obſerved, that the barley muſt be ground every day as you 
uſe it, for it quickly grows ſour, after which the horſe will not taſte it. 
There are not many horſes which may not be fattened by keeping them 
to this diet for the ſpace of twenty days, | 0 
Barley ground after this manner, purges the horſe, and cools his inward 
parts ; but the greateſt efficacy lies in the water, which is impregnated 
with the moſt nouriſhing ſubſtance of the meal. | 
When you pereeive your horſe to thrive and grow luſty, you may take 
him off from this diet by degrees, giving him at firſt oats once, and barley-. 
meal twice a day; then oats twice, and the meal once, till the horſe is 
perfectly weaned. „ ; | 
In the mean time you may give him hay, and good ſtraw alſo if ye 
pleaſe, but you muſt not ride him, only walk him foftly about an 
our in the middle of the day. M505 . | 
After the horſe has eaten barley-meal eight days, give him the follow- 
ing purgative, if you find he ſtands in need of it: take an ounce of the 
fineſt aloes, and half an ounce of agaric, and roots of flowers de-lis, and 
of Florence, of each an ounce; pound all theſe three to powder, and min- 
gle them with a quart of milk, warm as it comes from the cow, if it aan 
conveniently be had, and keep the horſe bridled fix hours before, and ſix 
hours after the taking of it, without diſcontinuing his uſual diet. 
This purgation will operate effectually, the humours being already pre- 
„ and the body moiſtened and cooled; and therefore the medicine 
will not occaſion any diſorder or heat, and the horſe will viſibly mend. 
After the operation of the purgative is quite ceaſed, the horſe muſt be 
kept eight days at diet as before: | | | 
if horſes of value that are full of mettle, and of a hot and dry conſti- 
tution, were to be kept to this diet for a convenient ſpace of time, once a 
year, it would infallibly preſerve them from ſeveral diſtempers; and-it is 
eſpecially uſeful at the end of a campaign, or after a long journey. 
If your horſe loſes his appetite, (as it often happens) 5 begins 
to eat, you may tie a chewing- ball to his bitt, rene wing it ſo often till he * 
degins to feed heartily on the barley; for theſe balls not only reſtore loſt 
appetite, but purify the blood, prevent diſeaſes, and contribute to the fat- 
ening of the horſe. Ke | - 
FAWN, a buck or doe of the firſt year. | 
FEATHER IN a Hoxst's Foxeutap, Oc. is nothing elſe but a 
turning of the hair, which in ſome reſembles an ear of barley, and in 
ethers a kind of oylet-hole. : * 
When it reaches a good way along the upper part of the neck, near the 
mane, it is a good mark; and it it be on each ſide of the nech, the marx 
iz the better. , e 
I. 
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So likewiſe if there he in the forehead two or three of theſe oylets ſe- 
te from each other, cx fo joined that they form a kind of feather :; or 
if the like mark be on the ply of a horſe's hind thigh, and upon the back 
part of it, near to where che end of his dock or rump reaches, it is a very 
FEATHER ALSOUPON A Hoxse, is a ſort of natural frizzling of the 
hair, which in ſome places riſes above the lying hair, and there caſts a fi- 

gure reſembling the top of an ear of corn. 

There are feathers in ſeveral places of a horſe's body, and particularly 
between the eyes. 4 | 
Many believe, that when the feather is lower than the eyes, tis a ſig 
of a weak fight ; but this remark is not always certain, 

A Roman feather, is a feather upon a horſe's neck, being a row of hair 
turned back and raiſed, which forms a mark like a back-1word near the 
mane. KIT 
FEEL; to feel a horſe in the hand, is to obſerve that the will of the 
horſe is in the hand, that he taſtes the bridle, and has a good appur obey- 
ing the bitt. | . 

To feed a horſe upon the haunches, is to obſerve that he plies or bends 


them, which is contrary to leaning or throwing upon the ſhoulders. 


FELDFARES, the manner of taking them by water birdlime. 


Take your gun about Michaelmas, or when the cold weather begins to 
come in, and kill ſome feldfares; then take one or two of them, and 
faſten to the top of a tree, in ſuch a manner, that they may ſeem to ey 


alive. When you have done this prepare two or three hundred twi 


take a good birchen bough, and therein place your twigs, having firſt cut 
off all the ſmall twigs, ſet a feldfare upon the top of the bough, making 


it faſt, and plant this bough where the feldfares reſort in a morning to 


feed ; for they keep a conſtant place to feed in, till there is no more food 

for them left. ; G 

By this means others flying near will quickly eſpy the top bird, and fly 

in whole flocks, or a great number, to him. | a 
FERME A Fru; a word peculiar to the manage ſahools, ſignifying 

in the ſame place, without ſtirring or parting. | 


Vou muſt raife that horſe ferme a ferme. This horſe leaps upon firm: 


2 @ firma, and works well at caprioles. 


- FENCE MONTH, the month wherein deer begins to fawn, during 
which it is unlawffil to hunt in the foreſt. It begins June the 19th, and 
continues to July the 19th, | 
There are alſo certain fence or defence months or ſeaſons for fiſh, as 
well as wild beaſts, as appears by We}, 2. G. 3. in theſe words; a/l 
waters where ſalmon are taken, ſhall be in defence from taking any ſalmons 
from the Nativity of cur Lord, unto St. Martin's day; likewiſe that young 
falmons ſhall not be taken or deftroyed by nets, fc. from the midft of April, 


ts the Nativity of St. Jolin Bapti/t. 


FERRET is a creature that is bred naturally in England, but not in 


Trance, Germany, Italy, and Spain; they are tamed for the uſe of thoſe 


who keep warrens, and others. | 
| | The 
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The body of this animal is longer than is proportionable: their colour 
is variable, fometimes hlack and white upon the belly z but moſt common- 
ly of a yellowiſh ſandy colour, like — re in urine, 

The head is ſomething like that of a mouſe, and therefore into what 
hole ſoever ſhe can put it, all the body will eaſily follow after. 

The eyes are ſmall but fiery, like red hot iron, and therefore ſhe ſees 
moſt clearly in the dark. 8 1 . 268 

Her voice is a whining cry without changing of it: ſhe hath only 
two teeth in her nether chap, ſtanding out, and not joined and growing 
together. | des 

be genital of the male is of a bony ſubſtance, and therefore it always 
ſtandeth Riff, and is not leſſer at one time than another. "Bots" © 

The pleaſure of the ſenſe of copulation, is not in the genital part, but 
in the muſcles, tunicles, and nerves wherein the ſaid-genital runs. - 

When they are in copulation, the female heth down, or bendeth+ her 
knees, and continually crieth like a cat, either becauſe the male claweth 
her with his nails, or by reaſon of the roughneſs of his genital. wo. 

The ferret uſually brings forth ſeven or eight at a.time, carrying them 
in her belly for forty days: the young ones are blind for thirty days after 
they are littered, and they may be uſed for procreation, as their dam is, 
within forty days after they can ſee. 1 * | 

When they have been tamed, they are nouriſhed with milk, or barley- 
bread, and they can faſt a very long time. 

When they walk they contract their long Sack, and make it ſtand up- 
right. in the middle round kke a bowl: when they are touched, they ſmell 
like a martel, and they ſleep very much. (06-51 Aa 

The ferret is a bold audacious animal, an enemy to all others but his 
own kind; drinking and fucking in the blood of the beaſt it biteth, but 
eateth not the fleſh, | | 
When the warrener has occaſion to uſe his ferret, he firſt makes a noi ſe 
in the warren to frighten the conies who are abroad into their burrows, 
and then he pitches his nets; after that he puts, the ferret into the earth, 
having muzzled her mouth, ſo that ſhe may not ſeize but only frighten 
the conies out of their burrows, who are afcerwards driven by the dogs in- 


to the nets. or hays, planted tor them. 


FET Kis a tuft of hair as big as the hair of the mane, that grows | 
behind the paſtern joint of many horſes; horſes of low ſize have ſcarce 
any ſuch tuft. | | 

Some coach-horſes have large fetlocks; and others have ſo much hair 
upon theirs, that if the coachman does not cake care to keep them clean 
and tight, they will be ſubject to the watery ſores called the waters. 

FEVERS, (in Farriery) Horſes are very ſubject to fevers, from a great 
variety of cauſes, and care ſhould be taken as ſoon as the creature is ſeized 
to attempt the cure. | SEL | 

When a horſe is ſeized with a fever, he will be remarkably reſtleſs, 
ranging from one end of the rack to the other; his flanks work his eyes 
appear red and inflamed, his tongue parched and dry, his breath hot and 
of a ſtrong ſmell; he is often imelling to the ground, loſes his appetite,” 
and though he will take the hay into his mouth, does not chew itz his 
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whole body is hotter than ordinary; but not parched; he dungs often, 


little at a time, uſually hard, and in ſmall pieces. His urine is high co- 


loured, and he generally ſtales wich pain and difficulty: he is always 
craving for water, and drinks often, but very little at a time; and his pulſe 
is much quicker than common. 

Whenever a fever is perceived, the firſt part of the cure is bleeding, 
and the quantity, if the horſe is ſtrong and in good condition, would 
amount to two or three quarts. - When this has been done, give him four 
times a day a pint of the following infuſion : Take of baum, ſage, and 
camomile flowers, of each a handful : of liquorice root ſliced an ounce 3 

and of nitre, three ounces: pour upon theſe ingredients two quarts ef 
boiling water: and when cool ſtrain it off; ſqueeze into it the juice of 
three lemons, and ſweeten it with honey. 

The horſe ſhould eat nothing but ſcalded bran, given him in ſmall 
quantities; but if be refuſes this, let him have dry bran ſprinkled with 
water, and let a little hay be put into his rack, as a ſmail quantity of it 
will not be prejudical, and a horſe will often eat hay, when he will not 
touch any thing elſe. His water ſhould be a little warm, given often, but 
in {mall quantities; and his cloathing moderate, too much heat being per- 


nicious in a fever. 


This method, with goed nurſing, will often prove ſufficient to reftore 


the horſe to health; but if he refuſes his meat, more blood ſhould be taken 


from him, the drink continued ; and if his dung be hard and knotty, the 


following clyſter ſhould be given: Take of marthmallows, two handfuls ; 


of camomile flowers one handful; and of fennel feeds, one ounce : boil 
the whole in three quarts of water, till one quart is waſted ; then ſtrain 
off the liquor, and add to it four ounces of treacle, and a pint of common 
oil | * n | 


This clyſter ſhould be given every other day; and the intermediate 


day, the 2 ſhould be given: Take of cream of tartar, and of 


glauber's ſalts, of each four ounces; diſſolve them in barley-water, and 
add one ounce of lenitive electuary. 

By purſuing this method, the horſe will begin to recover, and he will 
reliſh his hay, though his flanks will continue to heave pretty much for a 
fortnight; but nothing more will be requifite to compleat the cure, than 
walking him abroad in the air, and giving him plenty of clean litter to reſt 
on in the ſtable. ö w | 3 

But there is another and much worſe ſort of fever, to which horſes are 
very ſubject, and which eften proves fatal, if not properly treated. 

The ſymptoms of this di ſorder are a ſlow fever, with great depreſſion ; 


be is ſometimes inwardly hot, and outwardly cold; and at other times hot 


all oyer, but not to any extreme. His appear moiſt and languid, his 
mouth is continually — ſo that who — of ang, and 
when he does a very little ſatisfies him. He eats very little, and even 
then moves his joints in a looſe, feeble manner, and grates his teeth ve 

diſagreeably; his body is generally open, his dung ſoft and moiſt, his 
ſtaleing irregular, ſometimes making little, at others a large quantity of 
water, Which is of a pale colour, and has very little ſediment. 
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The firſt relief is to take from him a moderate quantity of blood, let it 
not exceed three pints, but repeat the operation in proportion to his ſtrength, 
fullneſs, cough, or any other tendency to inflammation ; after which, the 
nice drink already deſcribed, may be given, with the addition of an ounce 
of ſnake root, three drams of ſaffron, and the ſame quantity of camphire 
firſt diſſolved in a little ſpirit of wine. | 

The diet ſhould be Kalded or ſprinkled bran, and the beſt flavoured 
hay given him by handfuls at a time. And it will often be neceſſary to 
feed him by hand, as he will not be able to lift his head to the rack. 

In this diſeaſe, drinking is abfolutely neceſſary to dilute the blood, and 
therefore if the horſe — 4 warm water he ſhould be indulged with ſuch 
as had only the chill taken off, by ſtanding ſome time in the ſtable. And 
this will be no diſadvantage, for the warm water forced on horſes, palls 
their ſtomachs for a time, and conſequently takes away their appetite ; but 
this water which has only ſtood in the ſtable reſtores them. 

If this method ſhould not prove ſufficient, but the fever continues to in- 
creaſe, the following balls Rhould be given immediately, as the danger 
augments every hour: Take of contrayerva-root, myrrh, and ſnake root 
powdered, of each two drachms; of ſatfron one drachm : of mithridate, - 
or Venice treacle, half an ounce, make the whole into a ball with honey, 
which ſhould be given twice a day, and waſhed down with two or three 
horns of infuſion of ſnake-root, ſweetened with honey, and acidulated with 
half a pint of vinegar. 5 

If theſe balls ſhould not anſwer the intention (which will not oſten be 
the caſe) add to each a drachm of camphire, and, when the horſe is of 
value, the ſame quantity of caſtor, 

Or the following drink may be given, which has been often attended 
with ſucceſs: Take of camphire one drachm, diſſolved in an ounce of 
rectiſied ſpirit of wine, pour it gradually into a pint of diſtilled vinegar, 
and give it at two doſes. | Ln 

Perhaps there is not a more powerful and effectual medicine known 
than eamphire, in all theſe kinds of putrid fevers, being active, attenua- 

ting, and particularly calculated to promote ſecretions of urine and per- 
ſpiration, the two principal outlets by which the febrile matters are dif- 
3 and it would be fortunate for the poor beaſt, and advantageous 
to the farrier, if it were oftener given than at preſent, 5 

It is neceſſary to be obſerved, that if the horſe ſhould prove coſtive, 
clyſters, or an opening drink will be neceſſary; and-ſhould he purge, care 
muſt be taken net to ſnppreſ\s it, if moderate, but if it continues lo 
czoogh to render the horte feeble, add diacodium to his drink inſtead ot 
. mithridate. | 

Another neceſſary obiervation is, to let him drink plentifully, as that 
will greatly tend to promote the operation of the above ' medicines, and 
eonſcquently render them more efteQual in curing the diſorder. - 

A particular regard ſhould alſo be had to his ſtaling, which muſt be 
Wd ＋ by proper aſtringents, and giving him lime water, if it ſhould 
flow in too quantities: and on the other hand, if it happens, that he 
is too remiſs that way, and ſtales too little, as to occaſion a fullneſs and 
ſwelling of his body and legs, the 2181 drink ſhould be given 1 
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of falt prunella, or nitre, one ounce; of Juniper berries, and Venice tur- 
pentine, of each half an ounce, make the whole into a ball, with oil of 
amber. | 

Two or three of theſe balls may be given at proper igÞrvals, and waſhed 
don with a decoction of marſhmallows ſweetened with honey. 

\ Theſe are the beſt methods of managing fevers, and will generally prove 
ſucceſsful ; but ſometimes art will fail, and the horſe will diſcharge a 
greeniſh or reddiſh gleet from his noſtrils, and ſneeze very frequently; he 
will continue to looſe his fleſh, become hide-bound, refufe his meat, 

ſwell about the joints, and his eyes appear as if fixed and dead, and a 
purging enſue, in which he will diſcharge a fœtid, dark coloured matter; 
when theſe ſymptoms appear, his cafe may be conſidered as deſperate, 
and all attempts to ſave — will be in vain. NY ; 

But, on the contrary, when his kin feels kindly, his ears and feet con- 
tinue of a moderate warmth, his eye looks briſk and lively, his noſe con- 
tinues clear and dry, his appetite mends, he lays down with eaſe, and 
dungs and ſtales regularly, you may conclude that the danger is over, and 
nothing wanting but care to compleat the cure. 

But you muſt be very attentive to his feeding, and not Tuffer him to 
eat too much; his diet ſhould be light; a ſmall quantity only given him 
at one time, and increaſed by degrees, as he gathers ſtrength ; tor horſes 
have often catched great ſurfeits, and relapſeg into their former diſeaſe, 
merely through over-feeding. 8 
Sometimes the fever will be brought to intermit, or leave the creature 
for a time. If this ſhould happen, be very careful as ſoon as you find the 
fit is over, to give him an ounce of ſeſuit's bark, and repeat it every ſix 
hours, till the creature has taken five or fix*ounces: if any eruptions or 
ſwellings, they ſhould be encouraged, as they are good ſymptoms, and- 
—_ a determination of the diſtemper, and that no more medicines are - 
neceſſary. | | 

— year 1732, and 1773, a terrible epedemic fever raged among 
the horſes, and it was then found by experience, that the ſimpleſt method 
was attended with the beſt ſucceſs, and that thoſe who treated the diſtem- 
per in the following manner were rarely diſappointed. | 

The firſt operation was to bleed largely, to the quantity of three quarts, 
if the horſe was ſtrong and full of fleſh z and if his lungs were not relie- 
ved by it, but continued ſtuffed and loaded, the bleeding was repeated, 
and a rowel put into the cheſt or belly. | 


Thee previous operations being performed, take care to dilute the 
blood, by giving the creature plenty of water, or white drink: and let his 
- meat be warm bran maſhes, and tis hay ſprinfled. If the fever ſhould 
increaſe, which may be known by the ſymptoms above deſcribed, give 
him an ounce of nitre thrice a day in his water, or made up ie n ball 
with honey. Let his body be kept cool and open, with the opening drink, 

given twice or thrice a week; for an ounce of ſalt of tartar may be given 

= day, diſſolved in his water, obſerving to omit the nitre. After a 
week's treatment in this manner, the cordial ball may be given once or 
twice a day, and waſhed down with an infuſion of liquorice root ſweetened 
with honey; to which may be added, when the phlegm is tough, or _ 
| y 
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dry and huſky, a quarter of a pint of linſeed, or ſallad oil, mixed with an 
equal quantity of oxymel of ſquills. 
Care ſhould be taken on theſe occaſions to keep the head and throat 
warmer than common, as the kernels about the latter are generally ſwel- 
led, to promote a free perſpiration, and increaſe the running at the noſe, 
which has the ſame effect in a horſe, as ſpitting in the human ſpecies. 
But never attempt to ſyringe the noſe, as ſome too often do, to promote 
the diſcharge ; for it has a quite contrary effect, and will leſſen the quan- 
tity of matter which ſhould be increaſed as much as poſſible. The check- 
ing of this matter, not only increaſes the fever, but alſo oceaſions bad 
ſwellings in the parts and glands, in and near the head. And let me once 
for all remind the practitioner, that all ſuch diſcharges are critical, and 
thrown off by nature to free herſelf from the load that oppreſſes her, and 
9 ſhould by all means be promoted, . 
n the dung of a deer. 

FIMASHING, the dunging of any ſort of wild beaſts, Þ 

FIG in Hoxses, a diſeaſe that takes it's name from a wart or broad 
york of fleſh growing upon the fruſh towards the heel, reſembling a fig ia. 

a 


* 


88 from ſome hurt received in the foot, that has not been tho- 
roughly cured: or by a ſtub or nail, bone, thorn, or ſtone, and ſometimes 
by an over reach upon the heel or fruſh. 

The general method of cure, is to cut away the hoof for the more eaſy 
effecting it; and then to bind a piece of ſputige cloſe on the r which 
will eat off the fig to the very root, and ho they heal the fore with the 
green ointment. ' 


FILANDERS, a diſeaſe in hawks, of which there are ſeveral ſorts: 
they are worms as ſmall as a thread, and about an inch long, which lie 
wrapt up in a thin ſkin, or net, near the reins, a part from either gut ot 


orge. 
N FILLETS, the loins of a horſe, which pegin at the place where the 
hinder part of the ſaddle reſts. ! 

4 ILLY, a term among horſe-dealers to denote the female or mare 
colt. : « | 
FILM wr fre uron THE eve or a Hoxsz, may be removed 
by lifring up the eye-lid, after the eye has been waſhed with wine, and 
ſtroaking it gently with one's thumb, with wheat flour: alfo common alt, 
or ſalt of lead, beaten fine, and put into the eye is proper to conſume a 
film; or you may waſh the horſe's eye with your ſpittle in the morning 
faſting, havin put a little ſalt into your mouth: but there is nothing 
ſo effectual as e beaten and put into the eye, and repeated every 
day till the film is gone. er | | 

FIRE, to give the fire to a horſe, is to appl the firing iron red hot to 
ſome preternatural ſwelling in order to diſcuſs it; which is oftentimes 
done by clapping the firing iron to the ſkin without piercing through. 

Ws give fre to farcy knots by running a pointed burning iron into the 
ulcer. Gs 


Me likewiſe give fire for wrenches of the palterns, | 
5 | L 2 FIRING 
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FIRING IRON, is a piece of copper or iron about a foot long, one 
end of which is made flat, and forged like a knife, the back of it being 
half an inch thick, and the fore edge about five or fix times thinner, 
When the farrier 'has made his firing iron red hot in his forge, he 
applies the thinneſt part to a horſe's ſkin, and ſo gives the fire to the hams, 
or ſuch places as ſtand in need of it. 
FISH, as to the quality of breeding them, it is ſcarce to be found out 
by any certain ſymptom ; for ſome very promiſing ponds do not always 
ve ſerviceable: one of the beſt indications of a breeding pond, is when 


- there is good quantity of ryſh and grazing about it, with gravelly ſhoals, 


ſuch as borſe-ponds uſually have; fo that when a water takes thus to 
breeding, with a few miltgrs and ſpawners, two or three of each, a whole 
country may be ſtocked in a ſhort time. Eels and perch are of very good 
uſe to keep down the ſtock of fiſh; for they prey much upon the ſpawn 
and fry of bred fiſh, and will probably deſtroy the ſuperfluity of them. As 
for pike, perch, tench, roach, Oc. they are obſerved to breed in almoſt 
any waters, and very numerouſly ; only eels never breed in ſtanding wa- 
ters that are without ſprings; and in ſuch are neither found nor encreaſe, 
but by putting in; yet where ſprings are, they are never . though 
not put in. And, What is moſt ſtrange of all, no 2 ever ſaw in an 
cel, the leaſt token of propagation, either by milt or ſpawn ; ſo that whe- 
ther they breed at-all, and how they are produced, are queſtions equally 
myſterious, and never as yet reſolved, | 

For the method of 'feeding fiſh, take the following remarks: 1. In a 
ftew, thirty or forty carps may be kept up from Octeber to March, without 
feeding ; and by fiſhing with tramels cr eus in March or April, you may 
take from your great waters to recruit the flews ; but you muſt not fail to 
feed all ſummer from March to Octeber again, as conſtantly as cooped 
Chickens re fed, and it will turn to as good an account. | » 

2. The care of feeding is beſt committed to a butler or gardener, who 
ſhould be always at hand; becauſe the conſtant and regular ſerving of the 
fiſh, conduces very much to their well eating and thriving. 

3. Any ſort of grain boiled is good to feed with, eſpecially peaſe, and 
malt coarſe ground; the grains after brewing while treſh and ſweet are 
very, proper; but one buſhel of malt not brewed will go as far as two of 


- _ grains; Chippings of bread, and ſcraps off a table, ſteeped in tap droppings 


of ſtrong beer or ale, are excellent food for carps; of theſe the quantity 
of two quarts to thirty carps every day is fufficient, and to feed morning 
and evening 1s better than once a day only. ; 

4. There is a fort of food for fiſh that may be called accidental, and is 
no leſs improving than the beſt that can be provided; and that is, when 
the pools happen to receive the waſh of commons, where many ſheep have 
paſture, the water is enriched by the ſoil, and will feed a much greater 
number of carps than otherwiſe it would do; and farther, the dung that 
falls from cattle ſtanding in the water in hot weather, is alſo a very great 
nouriſhment to fiſh. | | 


5. More particularly, the moſt proper food to raiſe pikes to an extraor- 
dinary fatneſs, is eels, and wtthout them is not to be done but in a long 


time; otherwiſe ſmall perches are the beſt meat you can give them. 
| Breams 
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Breams put into a pike-pond, breed exccedingly, and are fit to maintain 
pikes, that will take care they ſhall not encreaſe over much; the numerous 
fry of roaches and rouds which come from the greater pools into the pikes 
quarters, will lizewife be good diet for them. 

6. Pikes in all ſtreams, and carps tn hungry ſpring waters, being fed at 
certain times, will come up and take their meat almoſt from your hand; 
and it is a diverting object, to ſee the greedineſs and ſtriving that will be 
among them for the good bits, with the boldneſs they will attain to by 

conftant and regular feeding. ; | | 

7. The moſt convenient feeding place is towards the mouth of the 
pond, at the depth of about half a yard ; for that by that means the deep 
will be kept clean and neat, as it were a parlour to retire to, and reſt in: 
the meat thrown into the water without other trouble will be picked up 
by the fiſh, and nothing ſhall be loſt; yet there are ſeveral ingenious devi- 
ces for giving them food efpecially peaſe z as a ſquare toard let down with 
the meat upon it by the four eorners, whence a ftring comes, made faſt 
to the end of a ſtick like a ſcale, which may be readily managed. 

8, When fiſh are fed in larger pools or ponds, where their numbers are 
alſo great, there will be ſome expence as well as pains: but as ſoon as 
they are taken out, and it appears how they are thriven, you will atlow 
' both well employed, either malt boiled or freſh grains, is the beſt food in 
this caſe, Thus carps may be fed and raiſed like capons, and tenches will 
feed as well, but perch are not for a ſtew in feeding time. 

As to the benefits that redound in the no of fiſh, beſides furniſhing 
your table, obliging your friends, and raiſing money, your land will be 
vaſtly improved, ſo as to be really worth and yield more this way, than 
any other employment whatſoever : for ſuppoſe it to be a meadow of 2/. 
per acre : four acres in poud will return you every year a thouſand fed 
carps, from the leaſt ſize to fourteen or fifteen inches long; beſides pikes, 
perch, tench, and other fry ; the carps are ſaleable, and will * 64. 9. 
and perhaps 12. a piece, amounting in all tq 25/. which is 60. 5s. per 
acre, the charge of carriage only to be deduaedy 

When a great water is deſigned to be brought, you take the firſt ſpit of 
the 8 upon which the bank is to ſtand, and form the pan of the 
pond. Now in caſe you convey the earth taken thence to ſome place 
where it may be eaſily removed to your tillage- land, let it he there to rot 
the ſod, and there is not a better manure to be had, being alſo more than 
pays the cha ge of digging and carrying it off. e 

ou gain the making of ſtews, and it may be other ponds for the con- 
venienee of your cattle, all at one expence; for it you are obliged to 
dig clay and earth for your bank, it is as eaſily taken where it does thie, 
as otherwiſe, | | | 

If. the foil about the waters be in any wiſe mooriſh, it may be planted 
with ofiers, which yield a certain yearly crop. 

The feed of the nond, when laid dry, and the corn, f. e. oats which 
you may have upon the bottom, though meer mud is very conſiderable, 

It cattle graze' near your great pools, they will dehght to come and 
ſtand in the water, which conduces much to the thriving of - your beaſta, 
as well as to the ſeeding of your fiſh, by their dunging, as has been aheady 
| L 3 | hintee 4 
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| hinted”: it is therefore adviſeable to have ponds. in cow-paſtures and 
grazing grounds. 4A, 

As to the ſowing of oats in the bottom of a pond, take care to dry 
your great water once in three, or at moſt four years, and that at the end 
of January, or beginning of March, which (if the year do not prove very 

unſeaſonable) will be time enough, After Micha#/mas following, you may 
put in a great ſtock of fiſh, and thin them in ſucceeding years as the ſeed 
declines, See Ponp-Heaps. 

FISHING-FLIES, are both natural and artificial; the natural are al- 
moſt innumerable, of which I ſhall name only the moſt principal, ws. the 
dun fly, the ſtone or may-fly, the tawny-fly, the vine- fle, the ſhell-fly, the 
cloudy and blackiſh-fly, the flag-fly ; alſo caterpillars, canker-flies, bear- 
flies, Oc. all which appear either ſooner or later, acc-rding as the ſpring 

ves forward or backward; and theſe flies are all good in their ſeaſon, 
or ſuch fiſh as riſe at the fly, 

The better to know the fly the fiſh covets moſt, when you come to the 
river ſide in the morning, beat the buſhes with your rod, and take up as 
many ſorts as you can, and make a trial of them, and by that means you 
will find which ſort they bite moſt eagerly at; though they will ſome- 
times change their fly, but this is only when they have glutted themſelves 
with that fort they like beſt, | | 

There are two ways of fiſhing with theſe natural flies, wiz. either on 
the ſurface of the water, or a little underneath it. 

If you angle for chevin, roach cr dace, move not the natural fly ſwiftly 
when you ſee the fiſh make at it, but rather let it glide freely towards him 
with the ſtream; but if it be in a ſtill and flow water, draw the fly lowly 
ſide-ways by him, and this will cauſe him to purſue it eagerly. 

As for.the artificial fly, it is ſeldom uſed but in bluſtering weather, 
when the waters argſo diſturbed by the wind, that a natural fly cannot 
well be ſeen, nor reft upon them. | | 

There are twelve.ſorts of dubs or artificial flies, of which theſe that fol- 
low are the principal, * 

1. For March, the dun-fly; made of dun wool, and the feathers of 
the partridge's wing; or the body made ot black wool, and the feathers 
of a black drake. = : 

2. For April, the ſtone-fly z and the body made of black wool, dyed 
yellow under the wings and tail. | 

3. For the beginning of May, the ruddy-fly ; made of red wool and 
bound about with black filk, with the feathers of a black capon hanging 
| dangling on his fides, next his tail. | | | 

4. For June, the greeniſh fly; the body made of black wool, with a 

ellow liſt on either hde, the wings taken off the wings of a buzzard, 
und with black broken hemp. 2 | 

5. The moortſh fly, the body made of duſkiſh wool, and the wings of 
the blackiſh mail of a drake. F 

6. The tawny fly good till the middle of June; the body made of 
tawny wool, the wings made contrary one againſt the other, of che whitiſh 
mail of a white drake, wet 


7: For 
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7. For July, the waſp-fly; the body made of black wool, caſt about 
with yellow filk, and the wings of drak& feathers, | 

3, The ſieel-fly, good in the middle of Fwly; the body made with 
greeniſh wool, caſt about with the feathers of a peacock's tail, and the 
wings made of thoſe of the buzzard. b # 

9. For Auguſt, the drake fly; the body made with black wool, caſt a. 
hout with black ſilk, his wings of the mail of a black drake, with z'black 
head. Ver the different kinds of Fiſt, and diredioms for tating them, jee 


each under their proper article; as for Car v-FisninG ſee Carr. 
Direcbiens for ertificial fly-fiſbing. 


1. Fiſh in a river that has been ſomewhat diſturbed by rain, or in 
eloudy day, when the waters are moved by a gentle breeze; if the wini 
be gentle, the beſt angling will be in ſwift ſtreams, but if it blow ſome. 
what ſtrong, but not ſo but that you may conveniently guard your tackle, 
the fiſh will riſe in plain deeps, 

2, Always angle with a dall fly and clear wings, in clear rivers; but 
uſe larger in muddy places. | y f c 

3. Keep at as good diſtance from the water-ſide as you can, and fiſh 
5 the ſtream with the ſun at your face, and touch not the water with 

our line. | r watt. 
4 4. When the water becomes browniſh after rain, uſe an orange fly; 
and in a clear day, a light coloured fly, and a darkfly for dark waters, c. 

5. Have ſeveral of x ſame of every ſort of fly, differing in cologr, to 
ſuit the colours of ſeveral waters and weathers. - | | : 

6. Let the fly fall firſt into the water, and not the line, which will be 
apt to fright the fiſh. | ' * 

7. Let your line be twice the length of your rod, unleſs the tiver he 
encumbered with wood. . a ©% 
8, In flow rivers, cr ſtill places, caſt the fly over acrof the river, and 
let it ſink a little in the water, and-draw it gently back with the current, 
9. Make uſe of a quick eye and nimble hand, to ſtrike prefently with 
the riſing of the fiſh, leſt he ſhould have time to 152 out the hook. 

Every one that delights in fly-fiſhing, ouglit to learn the way of making 
two forts of artificial flies ; the palmer, ribbed with ſilver or gold, and the 
may-fl > PE. | 

n the making of the palmer fly, you muſt arm your line on the in- 
fide of the hook, and cut off ſo much of a mallard's feathers to make the 
wings, | ©; & 
Then lay the outermoſt part of the feather next the hook, and the point 
of the feather towards the ſhank of the hook, whip it, chree or four 
times about the hook with the {ame ſilk you, armed your hook, and make 
the filk faſt, * bee, | 

Take the hackle of the neck of a cock or capon, (but a plover's top is 
beſt) and take off one fide of the feather, and then rake the hackle, ilk, 
or gold or filver thread, and make all theſe faſt ac the bent of the hook, 
working them up to the wings, thifcing your fingers every turn and making 
a ſtop when the gd will fall right, which make faſt, | 
FS n | | . ©. Aker 
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After this, take the hook betwixt you finger and thumb, in the left 
hand, and with a needle or pin part the wings in two, then with the ar- 
ming filk, (having faſtened all hitherto) whip it about as it falls acroſs be- 
tween the wings, and with your thumb turn the point of the feather to- 
wards the bent of the hook, then work it three or four times about the 
ſhank, and faſten it ; and view the proportion for other flies. 

If you make the grounds of hog's-wool, ſandy, black or white, or. bear's 
wool, or of a red bullock, work theſe grounds on a waxed filk, and arm 
and ſet on the wings as before directed. | 

The body of the may-fly muſt be wrought with ſome of theſe grounds, 
which will be admirably well when ribbed with black hair or ſilk. 

Others make them with ſandy hog's wool, ribbed with black filk, and 
* with a malliard's feather, according to the angler's fancy. 

he oak-fly muſt be made with orange tawney, or orange coloured 
— and black for the body, and the bran of the malliard's feather for 
| wings, 
| Laſtly, there is another fly, the body of which is made of the firain of 
a peacock's feather. | \ 

March is the month to begin to angle with the fly, but if the weather 
prove windy or cloudy, there are ſeveral ſorts of palmers that are good at 
That time: the firſt is a black palmer ribbed with ſilver; the ſecond, a 
black palmer with an orange tawney body ; thirdly, a palmer whoſe body 
is all black; laſtly, there 1s a red palmer, ribbed with gold, and a red 
hackle mixed with orange cruel, » | 

Obſerve, that the lighteſt flies are for cloudy and dark weather, and 
the darkeſt for bright and light; and the reſt for indifferent ſeaſons, 

Salmon flies ſhould be made with their wings ſtanding one behind the 
other; whether two or four, and of the gaudieſt colours that cap be, for 
he delights in ſuch ; and this chiefly in the wings, which muſt be long as 
well as the tail, 5 ä 


A deſcriftion of proper baits jr the ſeveral forts of Fisn referved to in 
. tte foregoing table, Keg 


er. 


1. Stone- fly, found under hollow ſtones at the ſide of rivers, is of a 
brown colour, with yellow ftreaks on the back and belly, has large wings, 
and is in ſeaſon from April to Fuly, 

2. Green-drake, found among ſtones by river fides, has a yellow body 
ribbed with green, is long and ſlender, with wings like a butterfly, his tail 
turns on his back, and from May to Midſummer is very good. 

3. Oak- fly, found in the body of an old oak or aſh, with its head down- 
wards, is of a brown colour, and excellent from May to September; for 
trout, put a cod-bait or gentle on the point, and let it fink a few inches 
in clear water, | f 

4. Palmer-fly, or worm, found on leaves of plants, is commonly called 
n caterpillar, and when it comes to a fly is excellent for trout. 
5. Ant-fly, found in ant-hills from June to September. 42 
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6. The TRUE is to be found laying at the river-ide, eſpecially 


againſt rain, 


7. The black-fly is to be b upon Every hawthorn, age the buds 
are come off, | 


PA 8.4425) 8. 

1. Take the blood of ſheeps harts, and mix it with 3 
worked to a proper conſiſtence. 

2. Take old cheeſe grated, a little butter ſufficieat to work i it, and co- 
lour it with ſaffron : in winter uſe ruſty bacon inſtead of butter. 

3. Crumbs of bread chewed or worked with honey (or ſugar) moiſten- 
ed with gum-ivy water, 

4. Bread chewed, and worked in the band till Riff. See for mere axder 


the article Pas ro ANGLING: 4s alſo fer Worms waer its proper 
Article. 


W OR M S. 


1. The earth-bob, found in ſandy ground after — it is white, 
with a red head, and bigger than a gentle: another is found in heath 
ground, with a black or blue head. them in an carthen veſſel 
covered, and a ſufficient quantity of the mould they harbour i in. - They 
are excellent from April to November. 

2. Gentles, to be had from putrid fleſh : let them lie in wheat bran a 
few days before uſed. 

3. Flag-worms, found in the roots of flags; they are of a pale ye low 
colour, are longer and thinner than a gentle, and muſt be — like 
them. 

4. Cow-turd-bob, or clap-bait, found under a cow-turd from May to 
Michaelmas z is like a gentle, but larger, Keep it in its native earth like 
the earth bob. 

5. Caddis-worm, or cod-bait, found under looſe ftones, in ſhallow ri- 
vers; they are yellow, bigger than a gentle, with a black or blue head, 
and are in ſeaſon from April to July. Keep them in flannel bags. 

6. Lob-worm, found in 2 it is very large, and has a red head, 
a ſtreak down the back, and a flat broad tail. 

. Marſh-worms, found in matſhy ground: keep them in moſs ten days 
before you uſe them: their colour is a blueiſh red, and are a good bait 
from March to Michaelmas, 

8. Brandling red-worms, or blood-worms, found in rotten dung-hills 
and tanners bark ; they are ſmall red-worms, very good for all al fb 
have ſometimes a yellow tail, and are called tag-tail. 


FISH and INSECTS. 


1. Minnow, - 2. Gudgeon. 3. Ros Yo Dace. 5. Smelt. 6. 
Yellow Frog. 7, Snail Slit. © 8. Gr 
FITCH, 
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Fey, | © pele-cat 3 alfo the fkin or fur of char creature. 
FIVES. See Vives. | 
FLAG-WORM, an inſet ſo called, becauſe it is found and bred in 
- flaggy ponds or ſedgy places, hanging to the fibres, or ſmall firings that 
grow to the roots of the flags, and they are uſually incloſed in a yellow cr 
reddiſh huſk or caſe. « | 

FLEAM, is a ſmall inſtrument of fine ſteel, compoſed of two or three 
moveable lancets for bleeding a horſe; and ſometimes making inciſions 
upon occaſion, and to ſupply the room of an incilion kniſe, 

FLANKS, the ſides of an horſe, In a ſtrict ſenſe, the flanks of a horſe 
are the extremities of his belly, where the ribs are wanting, and below 
the loins, They ſhould be full, and at the top of them on each fide, 
ſhouldSbe a feather; and the nearer thoſe feathers are to each other, ſo 
much the better: but if they be as it were within view, then the mark is 
execllent. | | 

The diſtance between the laſt rib and haunch-bone, which is properly 
the flank, ſhould be ſhort, which is termed well-coupled : ſuch horſes are 
moſt hardy, and will endure labour longeſt. | X 

If a horſe have a flank full enough, you are to conſider whether it be 
too large; that is, over-againſt that part of the thigh, called the flaffle, 
the flank fall too low ; for in that caſe it is a great advance to purſineſs, 
eſpecially if the horſe be not very young. 
| A horſe is ſaid to have no flank if the laſt of the ſhort ribs be at a con- 

ſiderable diſtance from the haunch-bone; although ſuch horſes may for 
the time have very good bodies, yet when they are hard laboured, they 
will looſe them. ws ONT; ; 

A horſe is alſo ſaid to have no flank, when his ribs are too much ftraight- 
ened in their compaſs, which is eaſily perceived, by comparing their 

Height with that of the haunch-bones, for they ought to be as high, and 
22 — up as they are, or but very little leſs, when the horſe is in 

| caſe. 

2 . A horſe is likewiſe ſaid to have little flanks, to be ſornly bodied, to be 
grunt-bellied and thin gutted, when his flank turns up like a grey-hound, 

and his ribs are flat, narrow and ſhort, 

A well flanked horſe, is one that has wide and we!l-made ribs, and a 

good body. In this caſe the word flank is uſed in the room of gut, 


Te prevent Flies teazing Cattle. 


Boil 88 in oil, and anoint them with it, and they will never ſit 
on cattle; or, wet the hair of horſes, with the juice of the leaves of 
gourd at Midſummer, and they will not moleſt them. If cattle are anoint- 
ed with the juice of arſemart, flies will not come near them, though it is 
the heat of ſummer. 8 N 
To FLING, is the fiery and obſtinate action of an unruly horſe. 

To fling like a cow, is to raiſe only one leg, and give a blow with it. 
To fling, or kick with the hind legs. See IRE. 23411 q 
| | | FLINTS, 


A 


FLINTS, for fowling- pieces ſhould be clear, but whether dark ot light 
coloured is immaterial. Their ſize ſhould be ſuited to the gun, and be 
neither too large and thick, or too ſmall and flight; the firſt will not give 
freely, and the other will be apt to break. F 
FLOATS ror rise, are made divers ways; ſome uſe the quills 

of M»ſcovy ducks, which are the beſt for low waters, but for 
ſtreams cork floats are the beſt z therefore take a good ſound cork, with- 
out ſtraws or holes, and bore it through with a hot iron, into which put 3 
quill of a fit proportion; then pare the cork into a pyramidical form, 
what ſize you pleaſe, and grind it ſmooth. | | 

FLOAT-ANGLING, In this the line ſhould be longer than the rod 
by two or three feet, and let the pellet chat is put upon it be neither fo 
heavy as to fink the cork or float, nor ſo light as to hinder the ſmalleſt 
touch from pulling it under water, becauſe that is the only ſign you have 
of a bite, Fn rivers it will be moſt proper to make uſe of a cork; but in 
ſtanding waters a quill may ſerve well enough. : | | 

FLOUNDERS, may be fiſhed for all day long, either in a ſwift ſtream, 
or in the ſtill deep water; but beſt in the fiream, in the months of "April, 
May, June and July; the moſt proper baits, are all forts of worms, waſps 
and gentles, | . 

FLY-ANGLING. Let the rod be light, and the line twice as long as 
your rod, and very ſtrong at top, aad go gradually taper, till you have 
only a ſingle hair at the hook, You muſt contrive to have the wind on 
your back, and the ſun, if it ſhines, to be before you, and to fiſh down the 
ſtream: and carry the point or top of your rod downward, by which 
means the ſhadow of yourſelf and the rod too, will be the leaft offenſive 
to the fiſh, for the ſight of any ſhade diſturbs the fiſh, and ſpoils ſport. 

In March or Arid, if the weather be dark, or a little windy or cloudy, 
the beſt fiſhing is with the palmer-vorm, which, with the may-fly, are t 
ground of all fly-angling, See the Article FISHING, os 

Till you are a proficient, every throw will go near to-coft you a hook : 
therefore practiſe for ſome time without one; or get your flies drefſed on 
filk-worm gut, and you will not eaſily break them off. See Article FIS u- 
ING, | 4 
The beſt time to uſe a fly are, when the river has been a little diſco- 
loured by rain, and is again clearing, or in a cloudy, breezy day. When 
the wind is high, chuie the fall deep; when ſmall or none, the running 
ſtreams, and uſe then the natural; in boiſterous weather the artificial fly. 
In clear ſtreams uſe a ſmall fly; in leſs clear, one larger; a light coloured 

fy in a bright day; a dark fly for dark waters, and an orange fly in mud- 
dy ones. | ON 

To FLY ON HEAD, (in Falconty) is, when a hawk miſſing her 
quarry, betakes herſelf to the next check, as crows, &c. 

To FLY CROSS (in Falconry) is ſaid of a hawk when ſhe flies at great 
birds, as cranes, geeſe, Oc. | * 

7 FLY Tur HzeLs: a horſe is ſaid to fly the heels when he obeys 
the ſpur. See SyUR and Heels. 3 Ft TOE 

FOAL. Colt is the young male of the horſe kind, as filly is the female. 

It is no difficult matter to know the ſhape that a foal is like to be of, for 


- 


FOL 


the ſame ſhape that he carries at a month, he will carry at fix years old, if 
he be not abuſed in after keeping; and as the good ſhape appears, fo dd 
the defects alſo. | | 

And as to the heighth, it is obſerved, that a large ſhin-bone, long from 
the knee to the paſtern, ſhews a tall horſe ; for which, another way is, to 
ſee what ſpace he has between his knee and withers, which being doubled 

it will be his heighth when he is a competent horſe. | 
There are al means to know theif goodneſs ; for if they are ſtirring 
ſpirits, free from affrights, wanton of diipoſition, and very 48 ve at leap- 
ing and running, and ſtriving for maſtery, ſuch generally prove good met- 
tled horſes; and thoſe on the contrary are jades. 

And if their hoofs be ſtrong, deep, tough, ſmooth, upright ſtanding and 
hollow, aer cannot be bad; therefore the Barbary horſe is well known 
by his hoof. | 

"Foals are uſually foaled about the beginning of ſummer, and is is cuſ- 
tomary to let him run till Micbaclmas with the mare, at which time the 
may be weaned. Some however maintain that a foal is rendered ich 
ſooner fit for ſervice . by being allowed to fuck the whole winter, and 
weaned about Candlemas or Shrovetide. When firſt weaned, let them not 
be kept in the hearing of their dam, but ſhould be _ in a convenient 
houſe with a low rack and manger for hay and oats z the hay muſt be very 
ſweet and fine, eſpecially at firſt, and a little white bran ſhould be mixed 
with their oats in order to keep their bodies open, and make them eat and 
drink freely. When foals are kept up in winter, they are not to be im- 
mured continually in the ſtable ; but in the middle of the day, when the 
ſun ſbines warm, they ſhould always be allowed to play about for an hour 
or two, and when the winter is over, they ſhould be turned into ſome dry 
ground where the graſs is ſweet and ſhort, and where there is good water, 
that they may drink at pleaſure. The winter after they may be kept in 
the ſtable without any further care than that which is taken of other hor- 
ſes; but after the firſt year, fillies and colts ſhould not be kept together. 
Fer the manner of breaking them ſee the article Hoxs x. 

FODDER, any kind of meat for horſes, or other cattle. In ſome 
places hay and bee together, is peculiarly denominated fodder. 

FOGG AGE, (in\the foreſt law) is rank graſs not eaten up in ſummer. 
FOILING, (among ſportſmen) the footing and treading of a deer, that 
is on the graſs and ſcarce viſible. © \ 

FOLD-NET, a fort of net with which ſmall birds are taken in the 
night, and which may be carried by one man, if ſmall, or if large, two 
may manage it, and is as follows: 

hen the net is fixed on both ſides to two ſtrong, trait, and light 
poles, — muſt have, at leaſt, two or three luſty men to aſſiſt you, all 
very ſilent ; the . whereon your nets are tied, ſhould be about twelve 
feet long, that ſo they may hold up the higher. 1 . 

He who. bears the lights, which ſhould be torches, muſt carry them be- 
hind the nets in the midſt of them, about two yards from them; and fo 
order it as to carry the nets between the wind and the birds, who all na- 
turally rooſt oa their perches with their breaſts againſt the wind ; by this 

. | * means 
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means he that beats the buſhes on the other . ſide of the hedge, will drive 


them out the way towards the light. AI 
When you find any bird in your net, you need not make much haſte, 
for it will enſnare them of itſelf, and * cannot get away ſuddenly. 
FONCEAU, is the bottom, or end, of a cannon bitt- mouth; that is, 
the part of the bitt that joins it to the banquet, See ChAERON. 
FOOT or a Hoxse, conſiſts of the hoof or coffin ; which is all th 
horn that appears when the horſe's foot is ſet on the ground. 
It is a great imperfection to have feet too large and fat, or to have them 
too little : fuch horſes as have them too large, are for the moſt part very 
heavy, and apt to ſtumble, eſpecially if with ſuch feet they have weak 
legs, and too long paſterns; on the other hand, too ſmall feet are too 
much to be ſuſpected, becauſe they are often painful and ſubject to cloven 


quarters, and other imperfeCtions. 


FOOT or a Hors, is the extremity of the leg, from the cronet to 
the lower part of the hoof, Bet . 

The four feet are diſtinguiſhed by four different names; the two fore 
feet are by ſome called the hands of a horſe, but that term is in diſuſe ; 
the common expreſſion being the far fore ſeet, to denote the right foot 
before ; the near fore foot, the ſtitrup foot, and the bridle hand foot, to 
denote the left before, i 

Of the two hinder feet, the right is called the far hind foot; and when 
ſpears were uſed, it was called the ſpear-foot becauſe in reſting the ſpear, 
the ſocket of it anfwered the right foot. | 98 

The left hind foot, is called the near foot behind. 

FAT-FOOT ; a horſe is ſaid to have a fat foot, when thg hoof is fo 
thin and weak, that unleſs the nails be drove very ſhort, he runs the riſk 
of being pricked in ſhoeing : the Exgliſb horſes are very ſubject to this dif- 
order. A horſe's foot is {aid to be denobe, 7. c. robbed, or ſtolen, when 
it is worn and waſted by going without ſhoes, ſo that for want of hoof it 
is difficult to ſhoe them, 

FOOTGELD, | an amercement, or fine laid upon thoſe who lie with- 

FOUTGELD, | in the bounds of a foreſt, for not lawing or cutting 
out the ball of their dog's feet ; and to be quit of footgeld, is a priviledge 
to keep dogs there unlawed and uncontrouled. | 

FOREHEAD or a Hoxse, ſhould be ſomewhat broad z ſome would 
have it a little raiſed, but a flat one is moſt beautiful. | 

A horſe ſhould have in his forehead that which we call a feather, which 
is a natural frizzling or turning of the hnir; if he have two that are near, 
or touch, the mark is ſo much the better. | 

If a horſe be neither white, dappled, nor approaching theſe colours, he 
ſhould have a ſtar or blaze in his forehead : it being a defect, not only as 


to the beauty, but often as to the goodneſs of the horſe of any dark OF | 


lour, to be without one. 
FORE-LEGS or 4 Höss, conſiſt of an arm, a fore-thigh, 
> ſhank, both which, the larger, broader, and more nervous boo 
the better, 6 f 
FORE-LOIN, (with Hunters) is when a hound going before the reſt 
of the cry, meets chace and goes away with it. 
| FORREST, 


are, 
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FOREST, a great wood, or place priviledged by royal authority, 


which differs from a park, warren, or chace, being on purpoſe allotted 
for the peaceable abiding and nouritking of beaſts and fowls thereto be- 
longing ; for which there are certain peculiar laws, officers, and orders, 
part of which appear in the great charter of the foreſt, It's properties 
are theſe : 

1. A foreſt tiuly and ſtrictly taken, cannot be in the hands of any but 
the king, becauſe none elſe has power to grant a commiſſion to be a juſ- 
tice in Eyre. 7 | 

2. The next property is the courts, as the juſtice-ſeat every three 
year, the Swain-mote three times a year, and the Attachment once 
every forty days. | 

3- The third property may be the officers belonging to it, for the pre- 
ſervation of vert and veniſon ; as the Juſtice of the foreſt, the warder or 
keeper, the verdurets, the foreſters, agiſtors, regarders, beadles, Sc. which 
ſee in their proper places, | | 

But the principal court of the foreſt is the Swainmote, which is no 
leſs incident thereto, than a pie-powder to a fair; and if this fails there 
is nothing of a foreſt remaining, but it is turned into the nature of a 
chace. ey FI 
Foreſts are of that antiquity in Exg/and, that excepting the new foreſt 
in Hamgſbire, erected by William the Conqueror; and Hamptor-Conrt, 
erected by. Henry VIII. it is ſaid, there is no record or hiſtory which 
makes any certain mention of their erection, though they are mentioned 
by ſeveral writers, and in divers of our laws and ſtatutes. There are 
69 foreſts in England, 13 chaces, and 800 parks: the four principal 
2 are New-Foreſt, Sherwood-Foreſt, Dean-Foreſt, and Windſor- 

oreſt. ; 
FOREST ER, is an officer of the foreſt, ſworn to preſerve the vert and 
veniſon therein, and to attend the wild beaſts within bis bailiwick, and to 
watch and endeavour to keep them ſafe by day and night: he is alſo to 
apprehend all offenders againſt vert or veniſon, and to preſent them to the 
courts of the foreſt, to the end that they may be puniſhed according to 


their offences. 
FORKED HEADS, (with Hunters) all deers heads which bear two 


croches on the top, or that have their croches doubled, _ | 
FORKED TAILS, a name given in ſome parts of the kingdom to the 
falmon, in the fourth year of its growth. | 
FORM E, a French term for a ſwelling in the very ſubſtance of a horſe's 
2 and not in the ſkin; they come as well 1a the hind legs as in the 
ore, and though it be an imperfection not very common, yet it is dange- 
rous, as it will admit of no other remedy but firing and taking out the 
ſole ; neither can the fire be given to that part without great difficulty 
and hazzard.* [ 
FORMICA, is a diſtemper which commonly ſeizes upon the horn of a 
hawk's beak, which e the beak away, occaſioned by a worm. 
FoORMICA is allo a {curvy mange, which in ſummer time very much 
- annoys a ſpaniel's ears, and is cauſed by flies and their own ſcratching 
with their feet. | | 
| * | For 
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For the cure: Infuſe four ounces of gum-dragon in the ſtrongeſt vine- 
gar that can be got, for the ſpace of eight days, and afterwards bruiſe it on 
a marble ſtone, as painters do their colours; then add two ounces of roach 
allum and galls ; mingle all well together and apply it to the part aſſected. 

FORMS, ox Skars, [hunting term] applied to a hare, when the 
ſquats in any place. | | | 

FOUR CORNERS; to work upon the four corners, is to divide (ia 
imagination) the volt or round into four quarters; the horſe makes a 
round or two at trot or gallop,” and when he has done ſo much upon each 


uarter he has made the four corners. 
7 FOUNDER a Horse, is to -over-ride him, or to ſpoil him with 
hard working. - | | | E 
FOUNDERING, in Tux Freer, a diſtemper that affects a horſe by 
means of hard riding or labour, or by heats and colds, which diſorder the 
body, and excite malignant humours, that inflame the blood, melt the 
greaſe, and make it deſcend downwards to the feet, and there ſettle; 
which cauſes a numbneſs in the hoof, ſo that the horſe has no ſenſe or 
feeling in it; and is hardly able to ſtand, and when he does he ſhakes and 
uakes as if he had an ague fit upon him; ſometimes this malady proceeds 
F os: his being watered while he is very hot, and his greaſe melted within 
hun, and then ſuddenly cooled 2 ſetting him IN planks without 
lieter; or by taking his ſaddle off too ſoon, or elſe by letting him ſtand 
while hot in ſome ſhallow water up to the fetlocks ; by means of which 
extraordinary coldneſs, it cauſes the melted greaſe to fall down into his 
feet, and there to cake and congeal. 
A horſe may alſo be foundered by wearing ſtraight ſhoes, and by travel- 
ling upon hard ground. | | 
The ſymptoms by which you may know when your horſe is foundered 
upon his fore feet, and not his hind feet, is by his treading only upon his 
kinder feet, and as little as he can upon the other; or his going crouch- 
ing or crumpling upon his buttocks ; and when ſometimes he is foundered 
upon his hind feet, and not upon his fore feet, (which happens but ſel- 
dom) it may be known by his ſeeming weak behind, and his reſting him- 
ſelf as much upon his fore feet as he can; being afraid to ſet his Linder 
feet to the ground. | 
The general method of cure is; firſt, to all the horſe's ſoles fo 
thin, that you may ſee the quick; then to bleed him well at every toe; 
ſtop the vein with tallow and roſin, and having tacked hollow ſhoes on his 
feet, ſtop them with bran, tar and tallow, as boiling hot as may be; re- 
ating this every other day for a week together, and afterwatds to give 
im good exerciſe, c. 
CHEST FOUNDERING, a diſtemper proceeding from crudities in 
the ſtomach, or other weakneſſes obſtructing the paſſage of the lungs. 
This is diſcovered by the horſe's often coveting to lie down, and ſtand- 
ing,ſtraggling with his fore legs; the ſymptoms being much the ſame as 
in purſineſs ; the only difference is, that young horſes are ſubject to cheſt 
foundering as well as old; whereas thoſe hories which are troubled with 


purſine ſs are generally fix years old and above. 5 
ö | — Grals, 
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Grafs, with much refreſhing, and cooling, cures the former, but en- 
creaſes the latte. | e 

The cure: Tale five or fix penny- worth of oil of petre, and mingle it 
with an equal quantity of ale or beer, and with your hand rub this mix- 
ture on the part effected, a red hor fire-{bovel being held againſt it while 
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ou are rubbing it. | | 

FOUNDERING IN Taz Bon, is cauſed by a horſe's eating too 
much provender ſuddenly, while he is too hot and panting, ſo that his 
| food not being well digeſted breeds ill humours, which by degrees ſpread 
themſelves all over his members, and at length does ſo oppreſs his body 
that it renders him extremely weak, and makes him uncapable of bowing 
his joints; and when he has laid down cannot riſe again; nor can he 

either ſtale or dung without great pain. 
It is alſo cauſed by dtinking too often upon a journey while he is hot, 
not being ridden after it. 

The ſymptoms are, the horſe will be chilly and quake for cold after 
drinking; and ſome of his drink will come out at his noſe, and in a few 
days his legs will ſwell, and after a while begin to peel, he will have a 
dry cough, his eyes will water, and his noſe will run with white phlegma- 
tic ſtuff, he will forſake his meat, and hang down his head for extreme 
pain in the manger. 2 

For the cure: Firſt, rake the horſe's fundament and give him a cly- 
ſter; then put half an ounce of cinnamon, and of liquoriſh and anniſeeds 
each two ſpoonfuls in fine powder, and five or fix ſpoonfuls of honey in 
2 quart of ale or ſack, ſet it on the fire till the honey is melted, and give 
it him Jukewarm to drink, riding him afterwards gently for an hour, clothe 
him and litter him warm, and keep him faſting for two hours more : 
ſprinkle his hay with water, fift his oats clean from duſt, and give it him 
by little and little; let him drink warm maſhes of malt and water, and 
when he has recovered figength, bleed him in his neck vein, and perfume 
his head once a day with frankincenſe cne a day. | 

FOWLING is uſed in two manner of ways, either by enchantment 
or enticement; by winning or wooing the fowl unto you by pipe 
Wiſtle, cr call, or elſe by machines or engines, which ſurpriſe them un- 
awares. | 

Fowls are of divers ſpecies, whieh differ in their nature as their fea- 
thers; which by reaſon of the many different kinds, for brevity ſake, 
ſhall be only diſtinguiſhed here into two kinds, land-fowl and water-fowl. 

The water-towl are fo called from the natural delight they take in and 
about the water, gathering from thence all their food and nutriment, 

Here it may be obſerved that water-fowl are in their own nature the 
moſt fubtil and cunning of birds, and moſt careful of their own ſafety ; 
and hence they have, by ſome authors, been compared to an, orderly and 
well governed camp, kaving ſcouts on' land afar off, courts of guards, 
centinels, and all forts of other watchful officers, ſurrounding the body, 
to give an alarm of the approach of any ſeeming danger. 

And if you obſerve, you will find that there will be always ſome ſtrag- 
gling fowl, which lie aloof from the greater number, which ſtill call firlt. 
| Now 
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Now it is the nature of water-fowl to fy in great flocks, having al- 
ways a regard to the general ſafety; ſo that if you ſee a ſingle fowl or a 
couple fly together, you may imagine they have been ſomewhere affright- 
ed from the reſt y ſome ſudden diſturbance or apprehenfion of danger, 
but ſo naturally are they inclined to ſociety, that they ſeldom leave wing 
till they meet tog ter again, yi | . 

And this is occaſioned not only by the near approach of man, but alſo 
by the beating of haggards udon the rivers, as alſo by the appearance of 
the bold buzzard and ging tail. FC ne 5 
Of water-fow!ls there are two kinds, ſuch as live off the water, and 
ſuch as live on the water; the one taking theit ſuſtenance from the water 
without ſwimming in it; but wading and diving for it with their long, 
legs: the other web-footed and {win, as the ſwan gooſe, mallard, We. 
As to the manner of fowling, or tubing fowl, ſee under each particular 
kind in their proper places;alphahetically. - Ling 40 wh 

FOWLING-IECE; that piece is always reckoned the beſt, which 
has the longeſt barre}; with an indi ſerent bote under a har uebuſs, though 
every fowler ſhould have them of ſuch different ſorts and as are ſuit- 
able to the game he deſigns to kill; as td the barrel let it be well poliſhed 
and ſmooth within, and the bore of an equal bigneſs, which may be 
ved by putting a piece of paſteboard, cut of the exact roundneſs of the 
top, which gently put down to the toych-hole z and if it goes down well 
and even, without ſtops and ſlipping, you may conclude it even bored. 
The bridge-pan muſt be ſomewhat above rhe touch-hole, only with a 
notch in the bridge- pan, to let down a little powder; which will prevent 
the gun from recoiling, which therwiſe it is apt to do. e ee 
As to the locks, chuſe ſuch as are well filed with true work; whoſe 
; ſptings muſt be neither too ſtrong, or too weak; and let the hammer be 
well hardened, and pliable to go down to the pan with a quick motion at 
the touching of the tricker; for the trial thereof, move it gently to the 
lock; and if it goes with jerks, in a circular motion, it is well made as” 
for the ſtocks, walnut-tree or aſh are very good; the maple is the fineſt 
and beſt for ornament. wi bre | | | 
In ſhooting obſerve to ſhoot with the wind, if poſſible, and not againſt. 
itz 4vd rather ſidewaye, or behind the fowl, than full in their faces. 
Next, obterve' to chule the y-it convenient ſhelter you can find, as 
hedge, bank, tree, or any thing elſe which may hide you from the view - 
of the fowl. - | 290, P 
Take care to have your dogs at your heels, under good. command, not 
daring to ſtir till you give the word, after having diſcharged your piece: 
for ſome ill taught dogs will, upon the ſnap of the cock, preſently ruſh 
out, and ſpoil your ſport. . . Q 
If you have not ſhelter enough, hy reaſon of the nakedneſs of the banks 
and want of trees, you muſt creep upon your hands and knees under the 
banks, and lying flat upon your belly, put the muzzle of your piece over 
the bank, and to take your level; for a fowl is ſo fearful of man, that 
though an hawk were ſoaring over her head, yet at the ſight of a man fhe 
would take to the wing, and run ny riſk of that danger. 1 
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It is neceſſury for any gentleman, who ſports much to have two guns 
the barre! of one about two feet nine inches, which will ſerve very well 
forthe beginning of the ſeaſon, and for wood-ſhooting ; the other about 
three feet three inches, for open- ooting after Michar/mas e the birds by 
that time are grown 40 ſhy, that your | Arn muſt be at longer diſtances. 
But if you intend one gun ts ſerve for all purpoſes, then a three feet bar- 
rel {or thenabour) is moſt proper. | Jo #246 
Along gun is leſs liable to do miſchief to the ſpottſman, and is more 
certain to hit its mark, being not ſo ſoon put aſide in taking ſight. 

Tt at from various trials, that the ſhot fly as regularly, or more fo, 
and with as much force, without any wad betwixt the powder and ſhot, 
28 it does with wad only. Tis difficult to the ſbot from mixing with 
the powder; but it does not ſignify how thin your wad is betwixt the 

waer apd ſhot, fo it does but keep them from mixing. But the ſhot 

y the thicker and ſtronger from having a pretty good wad cloſely 


remmed. | 

It is a common practiſe to load with a pipe bowl cf powder, and a 
bol and u half of ſhot z and when they find — cannot ki often, think 
they do not put ſhot enough, ſo put in more, and are obliged to. leſſen the 
quantity of powder to prevent its. recoiling ;z not conſidering this axiom, 
chat action und re- action are equal, that upon diſcharge of powder 
the gun is forced back, as the ſhot is forwards, in pre portion to the weight 
of ſhot to the weight of the gun ſo that by putting in a larger load of 
ſhot, and Tek {em you will be ſtruck -more, and the bird you ſhoot at 
leis; To that though an om many ſhot into the bird, they will not have 
force enough to kill, unleſs at a very ſhort diſtance. ** 


- To nude Gun-Barrels of '2 fine brown Colour. 


As a brown barrel ſeems to be the moſt pleaſing to a ſportſman, the fol- 
lowing is @ certain and eaſy method to — war at : | 

Rub your barrel _ with ſand paper, or if bright ſcour it with dry 
brick duſt to take off all greafineſs, and fit a ſtick or piece of wood into the 
muzie long enough to hold it by, | 
- Bruiſe roughly about half an ounce of ſtone brimſtone, and ſyrin Ve ic 
over a gentle tue either of wood, or coal, or charcoal; hold your barre! 
over the ſmoke, turning and —_— it backward and forward, until it be 
equally tinged all over, this done, ſet it in a cellar or damp room till neut 
day, in which time you will find it has thrown out à ſine ruſt, over which 
you may draw your finger to ſpread it even alike, and let it ſtand another 
day. If you perceive any parts that have not taken the'ruſt, you are to 
ſcour ſuch parts bright and repeat the above. | 

It is then to be poliſhed with a hard bruſh, (which is ſiyſt to be rubbed 
with bees-wax) and after with a dry woollen or rough linen lag, whieb 
will make it look of a beautiful brown colour. This rubbing muſt be re- 
peated,every day, ſo long as it throws out any roughneſs, No oil or 


e ſhould come on it for ſome time, as that may bring off the ruſt by 
places; but if by neglect it ſhould get ſo ſtrong a roughneſs, that you 
cannot get it down with common rubbing, in that caſe wipe it ey 


FOX 


{wet oil, and rub it off gently with a clean linen rag, and the, next da 
you may poliſh it down, with your bruth as before dreted, | Ra 


Dire&ioms for keeding your Guns in order. LEE. | | 


If -your lock and furniture are bright, the beſt way to ſave the trouble 
as to prevent the damage that may be done by unſkilful poliſhing, is never 
to ſuffer them to ruſt, which may eahly be prevented by frequently rub- if 
bing all the bright parts with a ſmall bruſh, dipped in fweet cil, which = 
ſhould be well rubbed off with a linen rag: and this ſhould never be ne- | 
gleQed both before and after uſing it. | — 0 

It is needleſs to take the lock often to pieces, if yon take it off and — 
bruſh it with plenty of oil, aud pull up the cock and hammer a few tin | | 

the dirt with the oil will work itſelf out, which is to be wiped off, and | 
little clean vil put on thoſe parts where there is any friction will anſwer 
the purpoſe. | b | | ls Ht 
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To waſh out the Barrel, 
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Fill it either with cold or warm water, and empty it and let it ſtand a 
few minutes, and the air and moiſture will ſoften the ſoil, left from the 
firing of the powder, ſo as to come off the eaſier. You may uſe fand 
with your rag or tow to -waſh it out, which will remove any of the foil _ 
that ſticks hard to it without hurting its ſmoothneſs. Care muſt be taken 
to wipe it very dry, and if it is to be ſet by for a time, it will be proper 
to wipe it out wich an oily rag and ſtop the muzzle with the ſame, other- 

_ wiſe it will be apt to ruſt. SeeSTarrINGHorst, and SO Maxie. 

FOX HUNTING, che ſhape and pr ion of this beaſt is ſo well 
known being ſo common, that it is needleſs to deſeribe it. A! 

A fox in the firſt year is called a cub in the ſecond a ſoſez and after- 
wards an old fox, It is a beaſt of chace, uſually very prejudicial to the 
huſbandman, by taking away and deſtroying lambs, geeſe, poultry, We. 

His nature is, in many reſpects, like chat of a wolf, kor they bring as 
many cubs at a litter, the one as the other; · but in this they differ, the fox 
licc ing deep under the: ground, but the wolf doth not. | ; 

A bicch fox is very diticult to be taken when ſhe is bragged and with 
<ub, for then ſhe will lie near her borrow, into which ſhe will run, upon 
hearing · the leaſt noi ſe: and indeed at any time is ſomewhat difficult, for 
the fox (as well as the wolf) is a very ſubtle crafty creature. x 

-Fox-hunting is a very pleaſant-exerciſe, for by reaſon of his ſtrong, hot 
Teent, he males an excellent cry: and as his ſcent'is hotteſt af hand, ſo it 
dies the · ſooneſt. | - 

And beſides, he never flies far before the hounds, truſting not to his legs, 
ſtrength or champaign ground, but ſtrongeſt coverts. When he can no 
longer ſtand before the ground, he then taketh earth, and muſt be dug 


out LIES: DN 

I grey-hounds courſe him on a plain, his laſt refuge ic to piſs on ia 
tail, and flap it in their faces as they come ;ncar him; and:[quirting this 
— excrements upon them, to make them give over the courſe or pur- 
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they think the earth not too great. 


FOX 


When a bitch fox goes a clicketting and dete fora dog, ſhe cries with 
a hollow voice, not unlike the howling of a mad dog, and in the fame 
manner the cries when ſhe miſſes any of her cubs: but never makes any 
cry at all when ſhe is killing, but defends herſelf to the laſt galp. 

A fox will prey upon any thing that he can overcome, and will ſeed 
upon any ſort. of carion : but their dainties, and the food they mot de- 
light in, is poultf r. N 8 

The fox is taken with grey-hounds, terriers, nets and gins. Of terriers. 


* 
- 
v4 af £& ” 


there are two forts. See Terriers. 
TY, For Hunting above ground. 
* 


Io hunt a fox with hounds you muſt draw about groves, thickets, and 
buſhes, near villages: for in ſuch places he lurks to prey upon poulary, 
Sc. but if you can find one it will be neceſſary to ſtop up his earth, the 
night before you intend to hunt, and that about midnight, for then he 

out to prey; and this muſt be done by 8 white ſticks acroſa 
in his way, which will make him imagine it to be ſome gin or trap laid 


ſor him, or elſe they may be ſlopped up clſe' with black thorns and earth 
) er. 5 5 Dr "Is. | 8 
1 of The beſt hunting a fox above ground, is in January, February and 


March, for then you ſhall beſt fee your hounds hunting, and beſt find his 
earthing; and beſides at thofe times the foxe's ſkin is beſt in ſeaſon. 

Again, the hounds hunt the fox beſt in the coldeſt weather, becauſe: 
|» < than a very ſtrong ſcent behind him; yet in cold weather it chills 


At irt only caſt off your ſure finders, and as the drag mends, ſo add 
more as you dare truſt them, avoid eaſtin 


: off too many hounds at once; 


becauſe woods and coverts are full of ſun 


age them in too many at one time. 5 
Let ſuch as you, caſt off at firſt, be old ſtaunch hounds which are ſure, 


and if you hear ſuch a hound call on merrily, you may caſt off ſome others 


to him, and when they run it on the full cry, caſt off the reſt, and thus 


you ſhall-compleat your chace. 
The words of comfort are the fame which are uſed in other chaces, 


attended with the ſame hallooings and other ceremonies. | 
- , The-hounds ſhould be left to kill the fox themſelves, and to worry and 


tear him as much as they pleaſe : ſome hounds will eat him with cager- 


neſs. | 
When he is dead hang him at the end of a pikeſtaff, and halloo in your 
hounds to bay him; bet reward them not with any thing belonging to the 


fox: for it is not good, neither will the hounds in common eat it. 


f 


07 Hunting 4 Fox under Ground. 


© If in caſe a fox does ſo far eſcape as to earth, countrymen muſt be got 
together with ſhovels, ſpades, mattocks, pickaxes, &c, to dig him out, if 


They 


4 


ry chaces, and ſo you may en- 


b 


* 


„ 


hey make their earths 23 near as they can in ground that is hard to 
dig, 23 in clay, ftony ground, or amongſt the roots of trees; and their 


earths have commonly but one hole; and that is ſtraight a long way in 


before you come at their couch. 


Sometimes craftily they take poſſeſſion of a badger's old burrow, which 


hath a variety of chambers, holes, and angles. | 24 
Now to facilitate this way of hunting the fox: the huntſman muſt be 
ravided with one or two terriers, to put into the earth after him, that is 
t» fix him into an angle: for the earth often conſiſts of many angles: the 
uſe of the terrier is to know where he lies, for as ſoon as he finds him he 
continues having or barking, ſo that which way the noiſe is heard, that 
way co dig him. | 


Bat to know the manner of entering and farther uſe of theſe ſorts of 
dog*, fer TERRIERS, . 3 3 

However 1 ſhall here add, that as in the fiſt place you muſt have ſuck, 
as are able to dig, ſo your terriers muſt be furniſhed with bells hung on 
| collars, to make the fox bolt the ſooner; beſides the collars will be ſome 


ſnall defence to the terriers. 


C 


The iaftruments to dig with are theſe; a ſharp pointed ſpade, which 
ſerves to begin the trench, where the ground is hardeſt, and der tools 


will not ſo well entet; the round hollowed ſpade, whicn is uſeful to dig 
among roots, having very ſharp edges; the broad flat ſpade to dig withal, 


when the trench has been pretty well opened, and the ground ſofter,” 


mattoeks and pickaxes to dig in hard ground, where 'a ſpade will do but 


lietle ſervice ; the coal rake to cleanſe the hole, and to keep it from ſtop-- 


ping up; clamps, wherewith you may take either fox or badger out alive 
to make ſport with afterwards, | | 

And it would be very convenient to haye a pail of water to refreſh your 
tzrriers with, after they are come out of the earth to taky breath, ; 

Aſter this manner you may beſiege a fox, &c, in their ſtrongeſt holes 
and caſtles, and may break their caſemates, plat forms, parapets, and work 
to them with mines and counter mines till -you have obtained What yo 
defired. But for the managing theſe dogs, ſee Terrifns. "yy 


_ 1 
Te deflrey Foxes. n 
F +* I ts, 


Take a ſheep's paunch, and tie it to a long ſtick; then rub your ſhoes 
well upon it, A be may not ſcent your . feet: draw this! unch 
after you as a trail, a mile or more, and bring it near ſome thick- \ 
tree ; leave your paunch, ang get into the tree with. a gun, and as it be- 
gins to be dark, ycu will ſee him come after the ſcent of the mail, where 
tree. ee eee, IM 
The beſt way is to ſet a ſteel trap in the plain part of a large held, out 
of the way of all paths, yet not near a hedge or any. ſhelter ;/ then open 
the trap, ſet it on the ground, and cut out juſt the form thereof in @ tur!, 
and take out ſo much earth as to make room to Ray it; then cover it 
again very neatly with the turf you cur out; and the joint of the tu 
will not cloſe exactly, ger fome _— of a ne caſt up mole-hill; and put 
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you may ſhoot him: draw the frail if you can to the windward "of the | | 
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it cloſe round the turf, ſticking ſome grafs in it as if it there grew; make 
4 > 28 
it curious and neat, that it might even deceive yourſelf, Ten or twelve 
yards from the trap, three ſeveral Va, ſcatter ſome off the mole-hiil 
mold very thin, on a place fifreen or ſixteen inches ſquare z then on theſe 
ces, and where the trap is placed, lay three or four ſmall bits of cheęſe, 
and then with a ſheep's paunch draw a trail of a mile or two long to each 
of the three places, and from thence to the trap, that the fox may come to 
one of theſe plases firſt, for then he will approach the trap more boldly ; 
and thus you will never fail of him. Be ſure let your trap be looſe, that 
he may draw it to ſome hedge or covert, or he will bite off his leg and be 


Zone. | 
To make a Spring Trap. 


Tie a ſtring to ſome pole ſet faſt in the ground, and to this firing make 

faſt a ſmall ſhort ſtick, made thin on the upper-ſide, with a notch at the 
lower end of itz then ſet another ſtick faſt in the ground with a nitch 
under it z then bend down the pole, and let both the nicks or notches 

join as ſlight as may be; then open the nooſe of the ſtring, and place it 
in his path or walk; where if you lay pieces of cheeſe, fleſh, and ſuch 
like, it will entice him that way : 

Or; greaſe the ſoals of your ſhoes with hog's fat a little broiled, and as 
you come from the wood, drop in ſeveral places as you paſs, a piece of 
roaſted ſwine's liver, dipt in honey, drawing after you a dead cat, and 
he'll follow you, ſo that you may ſhoot him. | 


A Hook to take a Fox tied te a Tree. 


This hook is made of large wire, and turns on a ſwivel like the collar 
of a grey-hound; it is frequently uſed in catching wolves, but oftener 
for the fox. They hang it from the ground ſo high that he muſt leap to 
catch it; and bait it with fleſh, liver, cheeſe, Qc. and if you run a trail 
wa a — 5 paunch as before directed, it will draw him the more eafily 
to the bait. | , 
FOYLING (with Hunters) the footing and treading of a deer that is 
on the graſs, and ſcarce viſible. | 
FRANK CHACE, is a liberty of free chace in a circuit adjoining to a 
- foreſt, by which all men, though they have land of their own within that 
comgate are forbidden to cut down wood, c. without the view of the 
Orelter 


FRAY i a deer is ſaid to fray her head, when lhe rubs it againſt a tree 
to renew it, or cauſe the pills of her new horns to come off, 


F REAM (with Hunters) a term uſed of a boar, that makes a noiſe at 


FREE WARREN, the f granting or denying licenſe to a 
| , Ph 1 0 or denying licenie to an 
to hunt or chaee in ſuch or ſuch lands, K 4 

To FRILL (in Falconry) a term uſed of a hawk; as the hawk frills, 
7. e. trembles or ſhivers, oy 


FROG, {among Farriers] the ſame as Fxusu. 
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FROGS: 
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FROGS : to deſtroy which, take 2 ſheep, ox, or goat's gaul, and bruiſe 
it by the water fide ; the frogs will gather to it, and it will kill them. 
To prevent their croaking, ſet a candle and lanthorn upon therſidenf 
the water or river. that waters your garden. 
"Tae will not come near your garden, if you plant ſage and rue round 
abont it. | + | WT e 
FRO TH, the mouth of a horſe ſhould be full of froth, and if he con- 
tinually champ upon the mouth of his bitt, it is a token of a good. hotſe: 
tot te bad ones have this action; beſides that, his mouth being always 
moiſt, will not ſo eaſily over-heat, and it is a ſign that the bitt gives him 
teaſure. . a 0 
If the froth be thin or fluid, and of a pale grey, or yellowiſh colour, 
it denctes a bad tempered brain; but if it be white and thick, cleaving 
to his lips and branches of the bridle, then you are to look upon the 
month as freſh, and that the horſe is of a ſtrong conſtitution and in 
is body. / TR * 
F ROWNCE, a diſcaſe incident to hawks, proceeding from moiſt and 
FROUNCE, I cold humours, which fall down from their heads to the 
palate and root of their tongue, by which means they lote- their appetite, 
and cannot cloſe their clap. 2 8 


dome call this the eagles bane, ſor they ſeldom die of age, hut of whe: 


over growing of their beaks. | 
There are ſeveral ways of. cure for- this; but the beſt is to wal the 
bawk's mouth with the powder of allum reduced ta ai fort of ſalve ; being 
put into ſtrong white wine vinegar in order to wafi her mouth-with. 
FRUSH, oz FrxoG or 4 Hose, is à fort or tender hom which: 
ariſes in the middle of the ſole, and at ſome diſtance from the toe, divides 
into two branches, running towards the heel in the form of a fork. Thus 


they ſav, 8 ; 
{ook after this horſe, for the fleſh is run in upon tlie ftuſu, I ſee an e 
creſcence, or ſprouting of fleſh in that part. | 
There is a hg in that ſortel's fruſh ; and this roan has # ſcabbed frufh;- 
and here is another thac has a fat fruſh z . e. à fruſh that is toe thiek and 
too large. | WF. | | 
F RUSH, a diforder incident to horſes, ſe Scammer Heels. 
FULMART, ox Fun; a pole- cat, ſitch or teachow, \ 
FUMETS, the ordure or dung of a hart, the ſame as tewmets.. 


* 


FUZEE, (in Farriery) two dangerous ſplenta, joining from above. 
' downwards, They differ from ſcrews, or thorough ſplents 1n+thjsy that 
the latter are plaeed on two oppoſite ſides of the legs, Suse 2 


ABLOCKS, artificial ſpurs, made Gither of iton, bra(s on Mei An 


fixed. on 8 game: cocks ;. ſore call them gas. 
a 


GAGG-TEET 


and looking at the large grinders,. which in this caſe appear unequal, and 
in eating catch hold vt the inſide of the cheeks, caving great pain, and 

making them refuſe their d. | - | 
M4 / +. GALT 


Fariery) is a defect that rarely happens TIS 
young, horſes, and is to be:difcayered by putting ſomething into the mouth 
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GAL 
x GAIT n GATE, is the going or pace of a horſe. Hence they ſay, 
this horſe has a good gait, but the other has a broken'gaitz this borſe go.s 
well, but the other does not. | | | 


GALLING or a Hoxst's Bacx. To prevent it, take a laimb's 
ſkin, well furniſhed with hair, and fit it neatly beneath the —_ of the 


ſaddle, ſo that the hairy fide may be next the horſe. 


This does not harden by ſweat, and fo not only — that part from 
galling, but is good for ſuch horſes as have been lately cured, which 
would otherwiſe gall again, 

Aſter a journey you ought to take of the ſaddle and fool the horſc“s 
back, whether he has been pinched or galed or not, which will be belt - 
diſcovered after he has ſtood an hour or two unfaddled, by the twelling 

If it be only ſwelled, fill a bag with warm dung, and tie it upon the 
ſwelling, which will not only prevent it from growing. worſc, but aito 
probably quite diſperſe it. 8 | n 

Or you may rub and chafe the ſwelling with good brandy, or ſpirit of 
wine, and having ſoaked the place well with ie, {ct fire with a lighted 
paper to what remains of it, and the ſwelling will diſappear, when the fire 
extinguiſhes of itſelf; but if the {kin be broke, - waſh ic with warm clatet, 
— or" a fourth of ſallad oil, or freſh butter; or bathe it often 
with brandy, if the horſe will endure it. | 21 


When a horſe's back is galled upon a journey, take out a little of the 
ſtuffing of the pannel over the ſwelling, and {cw a piece of ſoſt whice 
leather on the inſide of the pannel, ancint the payt with ſalt-butter and 
every evening wipe it clean, rubbing it till ie grows ſoft, anointing it again 
with butter, or for want of that with greaſe ; waſh the ſwelling, or hurt, 
cvefy evening with cold water and ſoap, and ſtrew it with falt, which 
ſhould be left on till the horſe is faddled in the morning. 
-HARNESS-GALLS. See Haxness, „„ 

GALLOP, is a motion of a horſe that runs at full ſpeed, in which 
making a kind of leap forwards, he lifts both his legs almoſt at the fame 
time; when theſe are in the air, juſt upon the point of touching the 
ground, he lifts both his hind legs almoſt at once, | ND po 
Of a horſe that has an eaſy light gallop, that gallops fine, they fay, he 
pallops upon his haunches, he does not preſs heavy upon the bridle, hie 

ds his fore-legs well, he has a good mation with him, he is well cou- 


- pled, keeps his legs united. 


The great gallop, or the hunting gallop; or the gallop with a lon 
ſtretch, or wok. nc] all the heels, , A 4 | on y * 
A ſhort light gallop, 1. e. a flow gallop. | | 
-GALLOPF, is the ſwiſteſt natural page of a horſe. 1 | 
Here you are to take notice, that a horſe in galloping forwards may lead 


with which fore-leg he pleaſes, though horſes do it moſt commonly wich 


their ri ght fore-leg; but with whatever they lead, the hind leg of the 
ſame fide muſt fo] ow it, otherwiſe their legs are ſaid to be difunited. 
As for example: if he be diſunited on the right fide, help him with the 


left ſpur, by Raying (as before) upon the hand- a little, and alſo helping 


him at the time with the calyes of your legs, 


And 


bs 


. 
GAL 


And farther, in a circle a horſe is confined to lead always with his f'te- 


leg, within the turn, otherwiſe he js ſaid to gallop falſe ; but in all caſes - 


the hind leg of the ſame fide muſt ever follow. wy 
Laſtly, when you make trial of a Fur obſerve if he performs it 
equally, and pull it on ſomewhat hard, that you may know by his ftop 
whether he have ſtrength and vigour, which is termed a fund or ſource, 
and if he be alſo ſenſible of the ſpur, | | 
GALLOP, ox CanTERBURY-kATE, is a pace between a full ſpeed 
and a ſwift running. E el ' 1 
| GALL.OPADE ; the fine gallopade, the fhort gallop, the liſtening 
gallop, the gallop of the cho“: it is a hand gallop, or gallop upon the 
hand, in which a horſe galloping upon one or two treads, is well united, 
and well raccourci knit together, well coupled, and will ſet under him, 
Hence they ay, | bo 98 
This horfe makes a gallopade, and works with one haunch, 7. e, inſtead 
of going upon one tread, * right out or in a circle, has one haunch 
kept in ſubjection, let the turn or dH ange of the hand be what jt wlll; ſo 
that the inner haunch, which looks to the center of the ground, is more 
narrowed, and comes nearer to that center than the ſhoulder does: and 


thus the horſe does not go altogether to that fide, and his way of working. 


is a little more than one tread, and ſomewhat lefs than two. | 
The difference between working with one haunch in, and galloping 


upon volts, and managing upon terra a terra, is in galloping upon volts, 


and working terra @ terra; the two haunches are kept ſubſect, and the two 
haunches are in, that is, within the volt; but in galloping à haunch in, 


only one is kept ſubjeR. IS 
To gallop united, to gallop upon a good and right foot, is, when a 


horſe that gallops right out, having cut the way, or led with either of his 


fore feet, continues to lift that ſame leg always firſt, ſo that the hinder leg 
of a fide with the leading fore-leg, muit likewiſe be raiſed ſooner than the 
other hind-leg. | | 

For inſtance ; if the right fore-leg leads before the left, then the right 
hind-leg muſt likewiſe move ſooner than the left hind- leg: and in this or- 
der muſt the horſe continue to go on. 


To gallop falſe, to diſunite, to drag the haunches, to change feet, to 


£2 or run upon falle feet, to gallop upon the falſe foor, is, when the gal- 
oper having led with one of the 
continue to make that leg always ſet out 


to fay, the © 
A horſe that 
modes the rider, Ee | 
If your horſe gallops falſe, or diſunite, and if you have a mind to put 


erly gain g interrupted, 


him upon keeping the right foot, and uniting well his haunches, you” 

7 the calves of your legs, and then with the out ſpur; 
that is the ſpur that is contrary and oppoſite to the fide which he diſu- 
nicesz ſo that if he diſunites to the right, you muſt prick him with the 


rauſt bring to wit 


left heel. % 


re-legs, whether right or left, does not 
| firſt nor to make the hind-leg of 
a fide with * leading leg, to move before its oppoſite hind-leg; that is 

. 2 
ſe, gallops with an unbecoming air, and incom- 
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GAME-LAWS, For the inſormation and ſatisfaction of my readers, I 
have here inſerted abſtracts of three late Acts of parliament relating to the 
game, wie. that of the 2d of George III. and tha; of the th of Georze ; 
III. for the better preſervation of the game, and alſo the late Act of the 
13th of George Il. for the preſervation of the moor game in England, 
whereby they, and ſportimen may know the refpeQtive times when they 
are to begin, and when they are to leave off ſporting, and alſo the penal- 
ties and puniſhments of infringing or-breaking the above Acts, 2 
The aforeſaid ſtatute of the 2d of George III. for the better pte ſetvati- 
on of the game, enacts, that no perſon after the firſt day of Fane, 1762, 
ſhall upon any pretence whatſoever, take, kill, deſiroy, carry, buy, or 
have, in her, or their poſſeſſion, or uſe, any partridge between the 1 2th 
day of February and the iſt of September, or any pheaſant between the 1ſt 
day of February and the iſt of October, or any heath fowl, commonly 
called black game, between the iſt day cf Jannary and the 20th of Au, 
or any grouſe (commonly called red game) between the 1ft day of Oecem- 
ber and the 25th day'of Fly, in any year. Pcrſons offending in any of 
the aforeſaid caſes, forfeit five — per bird to the proſecutor. The 
whole of the above penalties may be ſued for and recovered to the ſole 

uſe of the proſecutor with double colts, and no part of the penalty ſhall 
be paid or applied, to or for the uſe of the poor. Froſecutions to be 
brought within ſix months next after the fact committed. 

N. B. By the above Acts of the 2d George III. the ſporting ſeaſon for 

'dge — the iſt of September to the 12th of February, both inclu- 

ve. And, 

For pheaſants, from the 1ſt of Odteber to the iſt of February, both in- 
cluſive, and no ether time, But hares are not included in the above AQ, 
they may be killed alf the year, under the reſtriction in the following Act. 
| The — of the roth George III. for the better preſervation of the 
E enacte, that after the 24th of June, 1770, if any perſon ſhall take, 
ll, or deſtroy, any hare, pheaſant, partridge, moor game, heath game, 
ar 2 in the night, between one 1 ſun ſetting, and one hour 
before ſun riſing, or uſe any gun, dog, fnare, net, or other engine, for 


| 
1 taling, killing, or deſtroying any ſuch game, in the night as aforeſaid, 
| il | | every ſuch 18 for the firſt offence be committed to goal for any 
me. time not exceeding. fix months, nor leſs than three, and be publickly 
4 whipped. And for the ſecond offence to be impriſoned not exceeding 
| ! twelve months, nor leſs than fix and be publickly whipped, And if any 
1 / perfon ſhall upon a Sunday take, kill, or deſtroy any hare, pheaſant, par- 
M.A tridge, moor game, heath game or grouſe, or ſhall upon a Sunday uſe any 
dog, ſnare, net ar other engine for taking, killing or deſtroying any 
uch game as aforeſaid, and be convicted thereof upon the oath of one 
witneſs, ſhall forfeit: and pay any ſum not exceeding 3o/. nor leſs than 
20l. One maiety thereof to go to the informer, the other to the poor of 
the pariſh, If no ſufficient diſtreſs can be had, the offender to be com- 
mitted to 4 any time not exceeding fix months, nor leſs than three. 
N. B. By the above Act of the 10th George III. the time for ſporting 
is in the day time, . from one hour before the ſun riſes, until one hour 


- afterit ſets. 
| 3 The 


* 
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The late Act of the 13th George III. for the preſervation of the moor 
game in Exglond, enaQts, that from and after the 14th day of June, 1973, 
no perſon ſhall willfully take, kill, buy, or have in poſſeſhon, any heath 
fowl, called black game, between the 1oth of December and the roth of 
Augu/t, nor any grouſe, called red game, between the 10th of December 
—_ the 12rh of Aug, nor any buſtard between the iſt of March and the 


1ſt of December, in any year. Aﬀer the ſaid 24th of June, if any perſon _ 


offends againſt the ſaid Acts, he forfeits for the tult offence, upon convic- 
tion, any ſum not exceeding 201. nor leſs than 10/. and for the ſecond 
and every ſubſequent offence, any ſum not exceeding 30/. nor leſs than 
20/. th be recyvered in any of the courts at emu nter, provided any 
ſuch action is brought within fix months after the offence is committed: 
and it thall be lawful for any perſon (except the perſon liable to pay the 
forfeitures) to procced to recover the forfeitures by information upon oath, 
and conviction before any juſtice or juſtices of the peace, who are autho- 
riſed to eauſe the ſame to be paid, and in caſe of neglect or refuſal, to 
levy the ſame by diſtrefs and ſale of the offenders goods, c. by warrant,. 
together with all coſts and we 2 returning.the overplus to the owner, 
one moiety to be given to the informer, the other to the poor of the you 
where the offence was committed: and in caſe no ſufficient difireſs can 
be had, ſuch juſtice or juſtices ſhall commit ſuch offender to the commen 
al or houſe of correction, there to be kept to hard labour for any time 
not exceeding ſix, nor leſs than three months, unleſs the money forfeited, 
and all coſts and charges on the proſecution ſhall be ſooner paid. Appeals 
may be had at the quarter ſeſſions. _ | 

V, B. By this laſt mentioned Act of the 13th George III. for the pre- 
ſervation of the moor game, the ſporting ſeaſon is, 

For the black game, from the 2oth o e to the ioth of December. 

For red game, from the 12th of Aug, to the roth of December, And, 
; = buſtards, from the iſt of December to the iſt of March, both days 
incluſive. 

I have here alſo added an abſtract from the late act of parliament for 
preventing the ſtealing of dogs, which ſhews the great regard the legiſla- 
ture has to the canine race. 

By the ſtatute of the 1oth George III. for preventing the ſtealing of 
dogs, it is enacted, that after the firſt day of May, 1770, if any perſon 
ſteal any dog or dogs of any kind or fort whatſoever, from the owner 
thereof, or 2 any perſon entruſted by the owner thereof with ſuch d 
or dogs ; or ſhall ſell, buy, receive, harbour, detain, or keep any dogs 0 


any kind or ſort whatſoever, knowing the ſame to have been ſtolen s 
aforeſaid, every ſuch perſon being convicted thereof upon the oath of one/ _ 


credible witneſs, before two juſtices of the peace, ſhall for the firſt offence 


forfeit and pay any ſum not exceeding 30l. nor leſs than 20/. and the 


charges of convidion. And in eaſe fuc {pony ſhall not be forthwith 
paid, the offender to be coramitted to goal for any time not exceedin 

twelve months, nor leſs than fix, or until the penalty and charges are paid. 
Any perſon guilty of a ſubſequent offence, to forfeit and pay any ſum not 
exceeding 500. nor leſs than 3o/. together with the charges, which penal- 
dies to be paid, one moiety thereof to the informer, and the other to the 
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poor of the pariſh, , On non-payment the offender to be impriſoned ſr 
any time not exceeding eighteen months, nor lefs than twelve, or until 
the penalty and charges ſhall be paid, and be publiekly whipped. 
Juſtices to grant warrants to ſearch fur dogs ſtolen, And in caſe any þ 
ſuch dog or dogs, or their ſkins, ſhall upon ſuch ſearch be found, to rake 
and reftore every ſuch dog or ſkin to the owner, and the perſon in whoſe 
cuſtody any ſuch dog or. ſkin may be found, are liable to the like penal- 
ties and puniſhments, Perſons agzrieved may appeal to the quarter- 
ſeſſions, and the determination there to be final. Sod 
. GAME-COCK; in the choice of fighting cock, four things are clicfy 
i to be confidered, v. F, i 
200 Shape, colour, courage, and a ſharp heel. . 
1. As to ſhape, you muſt not chuſe one either too large or too ſmall ; 
for the firſt is unwieldy, and not active, the _ is weak and tedious in 
his fighting; and both very difficult to be matched: the middle fized cock 
is therefore moſt proper for your putpoſe, as being ſtrong, nimble, and 
eaſily matched; his head ought to be ſmail, with a quick large eye, and 
A og beak, which (as Mr. Markham obſerves) ſuculd be crookt, and big 
at the ſetting on, in colour ſuitable to the plume of his feathers, whether 
black, yellow, or reddiſh, &c, | „ 
The beam of his leg is to be very ſtrong, and according to his plume, 1 
blue, grey, or yellow; his ſpurs rough, long, and ſt arp, a little bending, 
and pointing inward. | 
2. The colour of a game cock ought to be grey, yellow, or red, with a 
black breaſt; not but there are many other piles, or birds of different co- 
lours ; very excellent, and may he diſcovered by practice and obſcrvati- 
on, but the three former by experience are ever fond the beſt, The pied 
l pile may paſs indifferently, but the white and dun are rarely known th be 
|| good for any thing. 

100 I your cock's neck be inveſted with a ſcarlet complexion, it is a ſign 
4 

l 

f 


10 be is ſtrong, luſty, and courageous; but on the contrary, if pale and wan, 
} 17 it 8 him 7 be ** and defective in his ſtate of health. | 4 
| . You may know his courage by his proud, upright ſtanding, an 
| lurch) tread in walking; and ** ln ery 4 
mw monſtration of ſpirit, 
|, =o 4. His narrow heel, or ſharpneſs of heel, js known no otherwiſe than 
| 1 by obſervation in fighting; and that is, when upon every riſing he ſo hits, 
that he draw blood from his adverſary, gilding his ſpurs continually, and 
at Every blow threatening him with immediate death. 
Here note, it is the opinion of the moſt ſkillful cock-maſters, that a ſha 
heeled cock, though he be ſomewhat falſe, is better than a true cock with 
a dull heel: the reaſon is this, the one fights long, but ſeldom | wounds, 
while the other carries a heel ſo fatal, that every moment produces an ex- 
pectation of the end of the battle; and though he be not ſo hardy as to 
| endure the utmoit hewing, ſo commonly there is little occaſion for it, he 
being a quick diſpatcher of his buſineſs. | | 
Now thould your cock prove both hardy and narrow heeled, he is then 
the beſt bird you can make choice of. 10 a wn x 
| | 10 


crows frequently in the pen it is a de- 
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To prepa re a cock to fight, firſt with a pair of fine ſheers cut all his 
mane cloſe off to his neck, from the head to the ſetting on of the ſhoul- 
ders, | | 
5. Clip off all the feathers from the tail, cloſe to his rump ;z the redder 
it appears, the better is the cock in condition 
6. Spread his wings by the length of th&firſt riſing feather, and W 
the reſt ſlopewiſe, with ſharp 2 that in his riſing he may therewit 
endanger an eye of his adverſary. | | * 
7. Scrape ſmooth, and ſharpen his ſpurs with a penknife. 

8. And laſtly, ſee that there be no feathers on the crown of his head, 
for his opponent to take hold of them, moiſten his head all over with your 
ſpittle, and turn him into the pit to try his fortune. For other particulars, 
fee MaTtTCcHinG or Cocks. Ween {307 i | 
.  GAME-REN ſhould be rightly plumed ; as black, brown, ſpeckled: 
grey, grifſel, or yellowiſh ; theſe being the moſt proper colours for ſuch a 
— of the game: if ſhe be tufted on the crown, it is fo much the better 
for that denotes courage and reſolution; and if ſhe have the addition of 
weapons, they conduce very much to her excellency ; her body ſhould be 
big and well poked behind, for the production of large eggs: but it is ad- 
viſeable to obſerve haw the behaves herſelf to her chickens, whether 
Friendly or frowardly ; and take eſpecial notice of her carriage amongſt 
cther hene; if ſhe receive abuſes from them without revenge, or ſhew any 


token of cowardiſe, value her not, for you may depend upon it her chick-. 


ens will be good for nothing. . 3 
Take this general and ſure remark, that a right hen of the game, from 


2 dung-hill cock, will bring forth very good chickens; but the beſt cock, 


from a dung-hill hen, will never get a bird that is fit for the game. 


The beſt ſeaſon for breeding is the ſpring quarter, let your hen's neſt 
be made of ſoft ſweet ſtraw, and ſtand in ſorme warm place ; it ſhould be - 


ſo fixed, that ſhe may not be diſturbed by the ſight of any other fowl, 
which frequently ſo raiſes her choler, that the eggs are in great danger. 

That ſhe may not ſtraggle too far from her Ae by being obliged to 
ſeek abroad for ſood, and 1o cool them, it is abſolutely requiſte to let by 


her ſuch proviſions as you think fit, wich ſome fair water, that ſhe may 


bathe and trim herſe!f at pleaſure : let ſand, gravel and aſhes, be finely 
ſitted on the place where the ſits. e 
The hen uſually hatches her chickens after the expiration of twenty- 


one days, at that time obſerve to take them, newly hatched, and wrap 
them up in wool, keep them warm by a fire-fide till the reſt are di ſcloſed; 


as ſoon as they are all hatched put them under the hen, and be ſure to 
keep her warm; neither muſt you ſuffer your chickens to range till they 


be above three weeks old, but let the room in which they are kept be 
boarded, for all other floors are either too moiſt or too col. 

When they are a month old, let their walk be in ſome, graſs court, or 
green lace, that they may have the benefit of feeding on worms, now and 
then ſcour themſelves with graſs and chick-weed : but be caretul they 
come not near puddles or uch) places, for they occaſion in birds of this 
nature, noxious diſtempers, which often prove fatal. 1 
ie e 2 . Continue 
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| apart; and that walk is 


= ſerving the game, and are appointed to that office by lords d 


The perſons qualified to keep 


. G AN 


Continue the taking of this courſe, till their ſexe- are diflinguiſtable ; 
as ſoon as their combs or wattles appear, eut them away, and ànoint the 
ſore place with ſweet butter till it be whole. | > 

The time of the ſeparation of the cock chickens,” ie. when they begin 
to fight and peck one woo till Which time you may let them walk 


with the hens promiſcuoufly together, but afterwards let their walks be 
where he may ſecurely and privately enjoy 
his hens without the diſturbance of other cocks, £ 
Let the place of feeding be as much as le, in ſoſt, dry ground, 
or on boards; for if the place be hard, as paved earth, or plaiſtered 
floors, it will be apt fo far to weaken and blunt their beaks, that they will 
be unable to hold faſt. | 
Any white corn is good for a young game cock in his walk, and fo are 
white bread toaſts ſteeped in drink, or man's urine, which will both ſcour 
and cool them inwardly : let him not have above three hens co keep com- 
pany with, for ſhould you ſuffer more he will thread too much and conſume 
Fi fivength, and become ſo weak, that though his courage may not fail, 
et he Will not have ſtrength enough to encounter in a battle. | 
You ſhould alſo more eſpecially take care that his rooſting perch be 
not too ſmall in the gripe, or ſo ill placed that he cannot fit without ſtrad- 


dling; .or-if it be crooked it is bad, for by thoſe means a cock will be un- 


even heeled, and conſequently no good ſtriker. 
To prevent ſuch diſorder, you ſhould have in the rooſt a row of little 
perches, about eight inches in length, and ten from the grouud, that the 
cock may aſcend with the more eaſe, and when got up, may be conſtrain- 
ed to keep his legs near rogether; according to the tenor of this maxim 
erg 1 that the cock that is a cloſe fitter, is never a nar- 
row 5 9 

Neither ſhou'd you ſuffer your cock to ſight a battle, till he be compleat 
and perfect in every 1 that is, 2 — he has attained the age of 
two years; ſince to fight him at a time when his ſpurs are in a manner 
but warts, is no fign of diſcretion; for you may then perhaps be ſenſible 


of His valour and courage, but cannot know his real worth and goodneſß. 


GAME-KEEPERS, are thoſe who have the care of eng and pre- 

manors, Tc. 
who not being under the degree of eſquire, may by a writing, under their 
hands and ſeals, authoriſe one or more game-keepers, who may ſeize guns, 
dogs, or nets uſed by unqualifed perſons, for deſtroying the game. 
Game=keepers are alſo to be perſons either qualified by law to kill the 
game, or tu be truly and propetly the ſervants of the lords or ladies of 
mannor appointing them; and no game-keepers can qualify any perſon 
10 ſuch end, or to keep dogs, c. as may be ſeen by the Teyeral game 


acts. | 

, dogs, Tc. are thoſe who have a 
free warren. 100“. a year by '1nheritance, or for life, or a leafe for 
years of 150/. per ann. alſo the eldeſt ſons of eſquires, &c. A lord of a 


manor may appoint a game-keeper within his manor and royalty, to Kill 


hares, pheaſants, partridges, Wc. for his own-uſe, the name of whom is 
to be entered with the clerk of the peace of the county; and if any other 
. 7 ame- 
1 0 4 2 9 
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eper, or one illegally authoriſed, under colour af his. authority, 
Eil game, and afterwards ſells it, without the conſent of the perſon that 
ic powers him, he is on conviction to ſuffer corporal puniſhment. 
GANACHES, (ſo called in French) in — 4 are the two bones on 
each ſide of the hinder part of the head, oppoſite to the neck, or onſet of 
the head, which form he lower Jaw, and give it Motion. 
It is in this place that the glands or kemels of the itrangles, and the 


glanders, are placed. 
To GARDEN a Haws, is to ou her on a cuft of graſs to chear 


her. 
GARTH, ox Fien-Gazrii, a wear or dam in ariver for the catch= 


ing fiſh. 

GARTH MAN, one who owns an open wear where fiſh are taken, 

GASCOIN, the kinder thigh of an horſe, which begins at the ſtiſle, 
and reaches to the „or bending f the ham. 

GAUNT BELLYED, oa L1G6HT BELLYED Hanns, is one whoſe 
belly ſhrinks up towards his flank; whence you conclude he as extremely 
coſtive, and annoyed with much unnatural heat, fo as to be always _ 
waſhy, tender and unhealthy, after hard labour. 

In order to cure it, it muſt be obſerved, that all horſes have two ſmall | 
firings, reaching from the cods to the bottom of the belly, one an each 
ſide ; you muſt therefore with your finger break theſe ſtrings, and then 
anoint the — every day with freſh butter, and the ointment * 


mixed in eq ee 


CAZE HG more beholden to the harpneſs af his t. 
'GAST-HOUND: rhe noſe or ſmelling, by virtne of gh 


makes excellent ſport wich the fox and hare: he is allo very thee in 
his election of one that is not lank or lean, but full, fat, round ; 
which if it happen to return and mingle with the reſt of the — dog 
will ſoon ſpy it out, leaving the reſt untouched; and after he hath ſer 
ſure ſight upon it, he ſeparateth it fromthe company, and y_ ſo done, 
never ceaſeth till he hath worried it to death. 

"Theſe dogs are much uſed in the north of England, and on 
ground, rather than buſhy or wooden-places; and they are more by 
horſemen than footmen. ws oh 

If it ſo happens at any time that ſuch a A wrong way, 
the maſter's — ſame uſual ſign and — token, he — anch. 
with, and takes — right and —. 2 courſe, beginning the chace afreſh z 
ſo that with a clear voice and delt foot, he fallows the game with . 4 
much courage and nimbleneſs as he did at vrſt. 

GEESE. See Pour Tay. 

GELDING, is a horſe whole teſticles are cut out, 10 that he i is not fit 
for a ſtallion. 

GELDING, 4 Sonar: ox Corr: in the performing of this three 
things are to be obſerved ; firſt the age, then the _— of the year,. and 
laſtly the ſtate of the moon. 

As to the firſt, if it be a colt, he may be gelded at mine days old, or fif- 


teen, if his dane, * n for * e geld him the m_ 
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for the growth, age, and courage: but a farrier may geld a horſe at any 
age whatſoever, if he be careful of the cure. EST 
As to the time of the year, it ſhould be done between April und May, 
or in the beginning of June at fartheſt; or at the fall of the leaf, which 
is about-the latter end of September. oo > # 
But fer the third thing, aue. the ſtate of the moon, the fitteſt time is al- 
ways when the moon is in the wane, or decreate. | 
As to the manner of gelding, whether it be a fou, colt, or horſe, after 
you have caſt him upon ſome ſoft place, take the ſtopes between your 
foremoſt finger and your great fingez, then ſlit the cod and prets the ſtones 
” forth; when that is done, with a pair of ſmall nippers made of ſteel, box, 
br brazil wood, being very ſmooth, clap the ſtrings of the tones berween 
them very neat, cut to the omg on of the ſtones, and preſs them 1o 
hard, that there may be no flux of blood; then with a thin cauterizing 
iron, made red hot, ſear away the ſtone : after that take an hard plaiſter, 
made of roſin, wax, and waſhed turpentine, well diſſolved together, and 
with your hot iron, melt it upon the head of the ſtrings z that being done, 
ſear them, and melt more of the ſalve, till ſuch timę as you have laid a 
good thickneſs of the ſalve upon the ſtrings. | 
Laſtly; looſe the nippers, and do ſo to the other ſtone z fill the two ſlits 
of the cod with white ſalt, anoint all the outſide of the cod with hog's 
greaſe, and then let the horfe riſe ; keeping him in a warm ſtable lo ſe, 
that he may walk up and down, for there is nothing better for him than 
moderate exerciſe. 8 | 
But if you perceive that he ſwell in the cod and ſheath very much, 
chaſe him up and down, and make him trot an hout in a day, which will 
ſoon recover him and make him ſound, 5 
ENNE T, a kind of Spaniſh horſe; alſo a kind of cat bred in Spain, 
{-mewhatzbigger than a weaſel, of a grey or black colour, but the füf hf 
the black is the more valuable. {id mm IP 
. GENTIL, Ia fort of maggot or worm, often uſed for a bait to catch 
GENTLE, | tf. | 5 
GERFALCON, Ia bird of prey, that is of a ſize between a vulture 
„ ee and a hawk, and of the greateſt ſtrength next to 
e eagle. : 5 $128 | 
| GESSES, the furniture belonging to a hawk. See ]Jes$1E5. | 
18, otherwiſe called Bulappers, * are a diſeaſe in the 
mouth of -a_ horſe; they being ſmall-ſwellings, or poſtules with black- 
heads, on the infide of his Iips, under his great jaw teeth, which will be 
ſometimes as big as a walnut, and ſo painful withal, that he will let 
a meat fall out of his mouth, or at leaſt keep it in his mouth un- 
. Chewed. es 9 2 p | | 
Theſe gigs pens from foul feeding, either of graſs or provender ; 
and you muy feel them with your finger. . 37 
In order for a eure, pull forth che horſe's tongue, and lit it with an in- 
ciſion- knife, and thruſt out the kernels, or corruption; and afterwards wath 
the place with vinegar, ſalt, or allum-water, and they will do well; bus 
to prevent their coming at all, waſh the parts with wine, beer or ale. 
IRLE (among Hunters) a roe-buck of two years old. ; 
| | GIRTHS 
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GIRTHS or 4 Sabor, the ſtrang canvaas ſtraps, which being 
buckled under a horſe's belly, ſerve to fix the ſaddle. See SADDLE. 
 GIRTH, (with cock-matters) the compaſs of a cock's body. 

GIRTH- WEB, that ſtuff of which the girths of a ſaddle are made. 

GLANDERS, a diſtemper in horſes, proceeding, according to the 
French accounts, from corrupt humours about the lungs and heart, arifing 
neither from the blood nor phlegm, but from the one and the other bile, 
and therefore it is called dry, 


It is diſcovered by the horſe's growing lean on a ſadden, and by touch- 
which will make them ſound like a drum; 


ing his flanks with your hand, 
and the horſe can neither eat nor cough, though he endeavours it, and 
feels terrible ſharp pains inwardly, as if he had ſwallowed a bone, 

This diſeaſe has long been reckoned incurable, and a reproach to the 
art of farriery. But anatomical! reſearches have convinced us, that this 
opinion is unjuſtly founded, and that the glanders, unleſs the bones of 


the noſe are rotten may, in general be cured, I fay in general becauſe this Fe 


diſeaſe is ſometimes of ſuch malignancy, and the matter diſcharged fo 
acrid and fo foetid, that the parts contiguous are ſoon deſtroyed, and all 
all attemps to eure the diſeaſe by medicine rendered abortive. 


Symptems of the Glanders. 


The matter diſcharged from the noſtrils of a glandered horſe, is either 
white, yellow, or greeniſh, ſometimes ſtreaked or tinged with blood ; when 


the diſeaſe is of long —_— and the bones are fouled, the matter turns 


blackiſh, and becomes very fœtid. The glanders is always attended wit 
a ſwelling of the kernels or glands under the jaws, but in every other 


reſpeR the horſe 1s generally healthy and ſound, till the diſtemper ha con- 


tirueg time, and the morbid matter affected other parts. N 

If à chin limpid fluid is firſt diſcharged, and afterwards a whitiſh mat - 
ter; if the gland under the jaw does not continue to ſwell, and the diſ- 
order has been recently contracted, a ſpeedy cure may be expected; for 
then the pituitary membrane is but ſlightly inflamed, and the glands over- 
loaded, not ulcerated. But when the matter adheres like glue to the 
inſide of the noſtrils; when the internal parts of the noſe are raw, and 
of a bloody or aſh colour, the di ſeaſe is ſtubborn, and the cure uncertain. 

M. de la. Foffe has diſcovered that the ſeat of this diſeaſe is in the 
pituitary membrane which lines the partition along the inſide of the noſe, 
the cavities of the cheek bones on each fide, and the cavities above the or- 
bits of the eye. l | ; 

If the diſeaſe be of the milder kind the cure may be performed by in- 
junctions and fumagations in the following manner. Let the creature be 
firlt bled, and treated in the ſame manner as we have already directed for 
a cold; in the mean time let an emollient injection, conſiſting of a decoc- 
tion of linſeed, marſhmallows, elder, chamomile-flowers, and honey of 
' roſes, be thrown up the noſtrils as far as poſſible, with a ſtrong ſyringe, 
and repeated three times a day. If the running ſhould not leſſen, let che 
following injection be made uſe of: Take of allum and white vitriol, of 


each four ounces; calcine them - 2 Crucible, add when cold, * 
ä | the 
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che calx and mix it with a gallon of lime water, and a quart of vinegar. 
Let the whole ſtand till the heavy parts are ſubſided, and then decant the 
liquor for uſe, | 85 : | 

This injection muſt be, thrown up with 2 ſyringe three times a day, as 

before ordered, and the noſtrils fumigated with the powder of frankin- 

cenſe, maſtic, amber, and cinnabar, burnt on an iron heated for that pur- 
poſe; the ſmoak or fume of theſe ingredients being eaſily conveyed 
through a tube into the noſtrils. | - 
This method if began in time, will prove ſuccefsful. But when the 
diſeaſe i of long ſtanding, or very invet&ate, there is no other method of 

© cure, than by trepanning the cavities above deſcribed, that is, cutting out 
a piece of the bone, with a 7 inſtrument and waſhing the parts at- 
fected with proper medicinesz for by this means the morbid matter will 
be removed, and the wound and perforation will foon fill up with 
fleſh. No perſon however can perform this operation unleſs he well un- 
derſtands the anatomy of an horſe, and the manner of cenduQting ſuch 
manual actions; ſo that it will be needleſs to deſcribe it here. | 

But as internal medicines are uſeful in the cure of moſt diſeaſes, ſo in 
the glanders they are abſolutely neceſſary. Give therefore the creature a 

uart or three pints of a ſtrong decoction of guaicum chips, every day, 
5 — the whole cure, and purge him at proper intervals. A rowel in 
his cheſt will alſo be of great uſe. | 

For the cure of the glanders, Mertimer gives the following receipt: 
Take a pint of children's chamber-lye, two ounces of oil of turpentine ; 
Half a pint of white-wine vinegar ; four ounces of flour of brimſtone ; 
half a handful of rue; boil this compoſition till it comes to a pint, and 
give it to the horſe (Ring; and let him faſt after it fix hours from meat, 

' and twelve from water. | 
GLEAD, a fort of kite, a bird of prey, which may be taken wih lime 
twigs in the following manner. When you have found any „ on 
which kites, crows, pies, c. are preying, ſet lime twigs every night 
about the carrion, but let them be ſmall and not ſet too thick; if other- 
wiſe, they being ſubtle birds, they will ſuſpe& ſome danger or miſchief 
intended againft them. 13 & 

When you perceive one to be faſt, do not advance to him preſently, 
for moſt commonly when they are ſurely caught they are not ſenſible 
thereof. X ; g | 

They may be taken another way, and that is by joining to a pack- 
thread, ſeveral nooſes of hair up and down the packthread, and pegging 
it down about a yard from the carion: for many times when they have 
gotten a piece of fleſh, they will be apt to run away to feed by themſelves, 

and if your nooſes be thick it is two to one but ſome of the nooſes catch 
him by the leg. | 1 

 GLEAM, dnn Falconers] a hawk is ſaid to gleam, when ſhe caſts or 
throws up filth from her gorge. 

rad [with Falconers] the ſlimy ſubſtance that lies in the pannel 
of a hawk. | | 

GOATS, are a kind of cattle that take delight in buſhes, briars, thorns, 
and other trees, rather than in plzin paſture grounds, or fields. 5 

| | T 


A 
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The buck goat has under his jaws two wattles or tuſts like a-beard ; hu 


body ſhould be large, his legs big, his joints upright, his neck plain and 


ſhort, his head ſmall, eyes large, and horns large and bending ; his hir 
es. 


thick, clean and long, being in many places ſhorn for ſeveral u 
He is of great heat, and alſo fo vicious, that he will not ſhun covering 


his own dam, though ſhe be yet milch; through which heat he ſoon de- | 


cays; and is nigh ſpent before he is ſix years old. 
' The female goat alſo reſembles the male, and is valued if ſhe have 


large teats, a great udder, hanging ears, and no horns, at leaſt ſmall 


ones: 

There ought not to be above one hundred of them in one herd, and 
in buying it is better to buy ſeveral out of one herd, than to chuſe in 
divers parts and companies, that fo being led to their paſture, _ may 
not ſeparate, and they will better agree in their houſes ; the floor of which 


ought to be paved with ſtone, or elte naturally to be of gravely for they _ 


1 ſo hot they muſt have no litter under them; but yet muſt be kept very 
ean. 

The chief time of coupling them, or covering with the buck, is in 
autunin, before the month of December, ſo that they may kid and brin 
forth their young the better againſt the leaf and graſs ſpring freſh — 
tender; at which time they will give the more milk. 

They are very prolifick, bringing forth two and ſometimes three kids at 
a time; the bucks muſt be a little corrected and kept low to abate the 
heat and laſciviouſneſs of their natures, but young does ſhould be allowed 

to have abundance of milk. | | 
Neither ſhould you give any kid to a goar of a year or two old, to 
nouriſh, for ſuch as they bring within the ſaid time are improper for it. 

You not keep your goats longer than eight years, becauſe they 
. that time weakened by often bearing, will become barren. 

e animals requite ſcarce any thing that is chargeable to keep them, 
for they browſe and feed wholly together as ſheep do, and clumb up 
mountains againſt the heat of the ſun, with great force; but they are not 
ſo fit to be about houſes as ſheep are; being naturally more hurtful to all 


manner of herbs and trees. 


— 


As for their diſtempers, except it be in a few parciculars, they are the 


ſame as thoſe of ſheep. " 

The chieſ profit of them is their milk, which is eſteemed the 1 
nouriſher of al liquids (womens milk only excepted) and the molt com- 
fortable and agreeable to the ſtomach; ſo that in barren countries it is 


often mixed with other milk for the making of cheeſe, where they have 


not a ſufficient ſtock of cows. | 
The young kids are very good meat, and may be managed in all re- 

ſpects after the ſame manner as lambs. g 

» GODWITS,; as alſo knots, grays, plovers, and curle ws, being fowls 

eſteemed of all others the moſt dainty and deareſt, are effectually fed with 


good chilter wheat, and water, given them three times a day, wiz, morn- 


ing, noon and night; but to have them extraordinary fine take ſome of 
the fineſt wheat meal, and mingle it with milk, and make it into a paſte, 


conſtantly kneading it, with grains _ ſmall chilter wheat, till the ps | 
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fully mixt together therewith z then make it up into little pellets, and 
ſteeping them in water, give to every fowl according as he is in largeneſs, 
till his gorge be well filled, and continuing to do this as often as ＋ find 
his gorge empty, and in a fortnight's time, they will be very fat; and 

with this cramming any kind of fow! whatever may be fattened. | 

GOING TO TuT VaurrT, [with Hunters] a term uſed of a hare 
which ſometimes, though ſeldom, takes the ground like a coney. | 

GOLDFINCH, a ſeed bird of very curious colours, and were they not 
fo plentiful, would be highly eſteemed by us. WS. 

They are uſually taken about Mzichaelmas, and will ſoon become tame; 
but they differ very much in their ſong ; for ſome of them ſing after one, 
faſhion, and ſome after another. 

They frequently breed in the upper part of plum-trees, making their 
neſts of the moſs that grows upon apple-treey, and of wool: quilting the 
 Infide with all ſorts of hairs they find upon the ground. 42 | 

They breed th:ee times a year, and the younger are to be taken with 
the neſt at about ten days old; and to be fed as — | 

Pound hemp-ſeed very fine in a mortar, then ſift it through a ſieve, 
and add to it as much white bread as hemp-ſeed, and alſo a little flower 
of canary-ſeeds; then with a ſmall ſtick or quill, take up as much as the 
bigneſs of a white pea, and give them three or four times, ſeveral times a 
day; this ought to be made freſh every day, for if it be ſour it will pre- 
ſently ſpoil their ſtomachs, cauſing them to caſt up their meat; whic if 
they do, it is ten to one if they live. | 

Theſe young birds muſt be. carefully kept warm, till they can feed 
themſelves, for they are very tender, yet may be brought up to any thing. 
In feeding, be ſure you make your bird clean his bill and mouth; if 

=_ of the meat falls upon his feathers take it off, or elſe they will not 
thrive. N 
Such as eat hemp-ſeed, to them, ſhould have the ſeeds of melone, 
fſuccory, and mercury; or elſe let them have lettuce and plantane for that 

arpoſe. 5 1 | 
a hen there is no need of purging, give them two or three times a week 
a little ſugar or loam in their meat, or at the bottom of the eage; for all 
ſeeds have an oilineſs, fo that if they have not ſomething to dry it up, in 
length of time it fouls their ſtomachs and puts them into a flux, which is 
of a very dangerous conſequence. 

© GORGE 2 Palconry] that part of a hawk which fuſt receives the 
meat, and is called the craw or crop in other fow!. 9902 Oh 

GORGED, . e. ſwelled ; this horſe's paſtern joint is gorged, and the 
other has his legs gonged; you muſt walk him out to diſgorge them, or 
take down the twelling. | | 

GOSHAWK | (q. 4. groſs-hawk) a large hawk of which there are 

_"GOSS-HAWK | ſeveral torts, differing in goodneſs, force and hard- 


neſs, according to the diverſity of their choice in cawking; at which time 
when bawks begin to fail to liking all birds of prey do aſſemble themſelves 
with the goſhawk and flogk together. | 

GOURDY- LEGS, a diſtemper in horſes, cauſed by pains and other 
fleſhy ſores. [BH EEE SHEET 


The 
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The way to cure them, is firſt to ſhave away the hair upon and about 
the ſore place, as cloſe as may be, and then to anoint it with linſeed ail 
and aqua vitæ, ſhaken together till they are perfectly mixt; and renew the 
mixing of it as often as you have occaſion to uſe it, becauſe they will ſe- 
_ parate by ſtanding, without being ſhaken; anoint the ſore place with this 
every day till the ſore be made whole, See Gatase, 

GOUT ix Hawxs, a diſtemper to which they ate incident, eſpeci- 
ally ſuch as are free mettled and ſtrong ſtrikers, 
This gout is a ſwelling, knotting, or contracting the feet, | 
GRAYLING; | In angling for this fiſh, your hook muſt be armed upon 
GRAILING; | the ſhanks with a very narrow plate of lead, which 
ſhould be ſlendereſt at the bent of the hook, that the bait (which is to be a 
large graſshopper, the uppermoſt wing of which muſt be pulled off) max 
come over to it the more eaſily ; at the point let there be a cad-bait in 
continual motion. ; N 

The jag- tail, which is a worm of a pale fleſh- colour with a yellow tag 
on its tail, is an excellent bait for the grayling in March and Abril. 

GRAPES, a word ſometimes uſed to ſignify the arreſts, or many tu- 
mours that happen in a horſe's legs, | | 

To GRAPELE; a horſe is ſaid to grapple either in one or both legs ; 
the expreſſion being peculiar to the kinder legs. 

He grapples both legs when he lifes them both at once, and. raiſes them 
with precipitation, as if he were a curveting, 

He grapples one leg when he raiſes it precipitately higher than the 
other, without bending the ham. Hence they ſay, 

; Tens horſe harps or grapples, ſo that he mult have the ſtring- halt in his 
ough. 

GRASS, to put a horſe to graſs, to turn him out to graſs, to recover + 
him, | | 
_ To take a horſe from graſs to keep him at dry meat, See Day and 
Green Meat, | | SHR” wn 

GRAVELLING, a misfortune that happens to a horſe by travelling, 
by little gravel-ſtones getting between the hoof and the ſhoe, which ſet- 
tles at the quick, and there teſters and frets. | ; 

The way to cure it is to take off the ſhoe, and then to draw the place 
with a drawing iron till you come to the quick; pick out all the gravei, 
and «queeze out the matter aud blocd found therein, and afterwards waſh 
it clean with copperas. water, then pour upon it ſheep's tallow and bay 
ſalt melted together, ſcalding hot; {top up the hoe with. hards, and fer 
the ſhoe on again, and at two or three times dreſſing it will be whole; but 
do not travel or work him before he is quite well, or let his foot come to 
any wet, * 

GRAY-HOU ND, ga hunting dog that deſerves the firſt-place, by rea- 

GRE-HOUND, & ton of his twittnets, ſtrength and Gagacity in pur- 

GREY-HOUND, Nlſuing his game 3 for ſuch is the nature of rhis dog, 
that he is ſpeedy and quick of foot to follow, fierce and Rrong to overs. - 
come, yet — coming upon his prey unawates. | + 

The beſt of them has a long body, ſtrong, and pretty large; a neat ſharp 
head, ſparkling eyes, a long mouth, and {harp teeth; little ears with thin 

1 FEM gritiles, 
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griſtles, a ſtrait broad and ſtrong breaſt, his fore-legs ſtrait and ſtort, his 
ind-legs long and ſtrait, broad ſhoulders, round ribs, fleſhy buttocks, but 
not fat, a long tail, and ſtrong, and full of finews. 

Of this kind, thoſe are always fitteſt to be choſen among the whelps 
that weigh lighteſt, for they will be ſo ner at the game, and ſo hang upon” 
ir, hindering its ſwiftneſs, till the heavier and ftrong hounds come to offer 
their aſſiſtance ; and therefore, beſides what has been already ſaid. 

It is requiſite for a greyhound to have large ſides, and a broad midriff, 
ſo that he may take his breadth in and out more eaſily: his belly ſhould 
alſo be ſmall, (which otherwiſe would obſtruct the ſwiftneſs of his courſe) 
his legs long and his hairs thin and ſoft: the huntſman is to lead theſe 
1 on his left hand, if he be on foot, and on the right if on horſe- 

B | | 

The beſt time to try and train them to their game, is at twelve months 
old, though ſome begin ſooner with them; with the males at ten months, 
and the females at eight months old, which laſt are generally more ſwift 
than the dogs: they muſt alſo be kept in a ſlip while abroad, till they can 
Tee their courſe : neither ſhould you run a young dog till the game has 
| been on foot a conſiderable time, leſt being over greedy of the prey he 

ſtrains his limbs too much, | 
The greyhounds are moſt in requeſt with the Germans, who give them 
the name of windſþil, alluding to their ſwiftneſs ; but the Freneb make 
moſt account of thoſe that . in the mountains of Dalmatia, or in 
any other mountains, eſpecially Turtey, for ſuch have hard feet, long ears, 
and a briſtly or buſhy tail. | Rib 5 

As to the breeding of greyhounds, in this you muſt have reſpect to 
the country, which ſhould be champagne, plain or high, downs, 

The vallies are thoſe where t are no coverts; ſo that a hare 
may ſtand forth, and endure a courſe of two or three miles. | 
| Take notice as to the breeding of greyhounds, that the beſt dog upon 
Aan indifferent bitch, will not get ſo good a whelp as an indifferent dog up- 
on the beſt bitch. hs Hart» BT, 

Obſerve in general as to breeding ; that the dogs and bitches, as near 
as you can, be of an equal age, not exceeding four years old ; however 
to with a Folks and an old bitch, may be the means of pro- 


ducing excellent whelps, the goodneſs of which you may know by their 


ſhapes. | 
In the breeding of greyhounds, in the firſt place, the dieting of grey- 
— conſiſts in t 12 four things, food, exerciſe, airing, and ken- 
nelling. | 
The food of a greyhound is two-fold ; generally, that is, the maintain- 
ing of a dog in good bodily condition; and particularly when a dog is 
dicted for a wager, or it may be for ſome diſtemper he is troubled with. 
I be general food of a greyhound ought to be chippings, cruſts of bread, 
ſoft bones and griſtles, the chippings ſcalded in beef, mutton, veal or veni- 
Jon broth: and when it is indifferent cool, then make your bread only float 
in gobd milk, and give it your greyhounds morning and evening, and this. 
will keep them in good ſtate 0 body. - t 
ut 


. 


*, 


G R E! | 
\ | : 
But if your wa e poor, ſickly and weak, then take ſheep's heads, woo! 


and all, clean wathed, and having broken them to pieces, put them into a 
pot; and when it boils ſcum the pot, and put a quantity of oatmeal to it, 
and ſuch herbs as pottage is uſually made wich; boil theſe till the fleſh i 
very tender, and feed your dog with this every morning and evening, — 
it vill recover him, | | . es 

It you deſign your 2 for a wager, then give him his diet bread 
as follows: Take half a peck of good wheat, and half a peck of the ſineſt 
drieſt oatmeal; grind them together, boult the meal, and having ſcatter- 
ed in it an indifferent quantity of liquorice and anniſeeds, well beaten to- 
gether, knead it up with the whites of eggs, and bake it in ſmall loaves, 
indifferent hard, then ſoak it in beef or other broths; and having walked 
him up and aircd him half an hour after ſun-ri ſe in the morning, and half 
an hour before ſun-ſetting, give him ſome of it to eat. | 

He ought to be courſed three times a week, rewarding him with blood, 
which will animate and encourage him to proſecute his game; but forget 

not to givę the hare all the juſt and lawful advantage, ſo that ſhe may ſtand 
long bet re the greyhound, that thereby he. may thew his utmoſt ſtrength 
and ſkill before he reap the benefit of his labour, | : 

If he kill, do not ſuffer him to break the hare, but take her from him, 

and clean his chaps from the wool of the hare ; give him the liver and 
lights, and then take him up in your leaſh, lead him home, and waſh his 
feet with ſome butter and beer, and put him into the kennel, and half an 
hour afterwards feed him. CON 

Upon the courſing days, give your hound a toaſt and butter, or oil, in 
the ** and nothing elſe, and then kennel him till he goes to the 
courſe. 

The kennelling greyhounds, after this manner breeds in them luft 
ſpirit and nimblenets ; it allo prevents ſeveral dangerous caſualties, an 
keeps the pores cloſe, fo as not to ſpend till time of neceſſity z therefore 
{ufer not your hound to go out of the kennel, but at the hours of feeding, 
walking, courſing, or other neceſſary buſineſs. | 

GREASE [with Hunters] the fat cf a boar, or hare; but the former 
has commonly the word bevy added to it, and is termed bevy greaſe. 

GREASE MOLTEN, a diftemper ia a horſe, when his fat is melted 
by over hard riding or labour, and may be known by his panting at the 
breaſt and girthing place, and heaving at the flank, which wilt be viſible 
to be ſeen the night you bring him ir, and the next morning. 

GREASE, a ſwelling and gourdineſs of the legs of a horſe. If the 
horſe be full of fleſh, the cure is to be begun by evacuations, ſuch as 
bleeding, purging, &c. and keeping his heels as clean as poſſible by waſh- 
ing them with warm water and ſoap; for nothing promotes the greaſe 
more than negligence and naſtineſs. In general turning out in the day- 


time, moderate exerciſe, a large and convenient fiall, with good drefling, + 


are the beſt remedies; but if the greaſe be got to a great height, and 
there is a nauſeous diicharge, after cutting oft the hair, and waltang the 
heels with ſoap and water, bathe them with the following wound-water, 
pretty warm, twice or thrice for three days. Take roach allum and white 
vitriol, of cach two ounces; powder them together and burn them in a 
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clean fire ſhovel, till they become a white calx;z then take powdered 
camphire, one ounce, bole-armeniac, in powder two ounces; river or rain 

. water two quarts. Make the water hot, and ſtir the other things into it. 
When you uſe it, it ſhould be ſhaken up, and a little of it warmed in a 

Pot, and the ſores waſhed with a piece of ſponge or rag. Sye Scow- 
RINGS. 

But if this ſhould fail, let the part be bathed with old verjuice twice a 
day, and a proper bandage applied, This will infallibly anſwer if the 

complaint proceeds from a relaxation of the veſſels. If the horſe be full 
of fleſh, the cure muſt be began by bleeding, rowels, and repeated purg- 
ing after which the following balls ſhould be gived, to the quantity of 
two ounces a day for a month or fix weeks, either mived up with honey or 
in his feeds : Take of yellow rofin four ounces ; ſalt of tartar and falt of 

runel, of each two ounces; of caſtile ſoap halt a pound; and of oil of 
Juniper half an ounce ? make the whole into balls of two ounces each, 
and give one of them every morning. 

Theſe balls will carry off the offending humours, and free the blood 
from its noxious qualities; but at the ſame time the creature takes theſe 
internal medicines, external applications muſt not by any means be omit- 
ted. The legs ſhould be bathed and fomented in order to breathe out the 
ſtagnant juices, or render them ſo thin, that they may be able again to cir- 
culate with the common current, The diſcutient fomegation, mentioned 
in the article of tumour?, &c, will anſwer the intention, eſpecially if a 
handful of wood-aſhes, be previouſly boiled in the water and applied twice 
a day. After the parts have been well fomented, let the following pultice 

- be applied; and this method purſued till the fwellings are ſubſided : Take 
of honey one pound ; of turpentine fix ounces : incorporate theſe well | 
together with a ſpoon ; and of the meal of fenugreek and linſeed, of each 
four ounces ; and boil the whole in three quarts of red wine lees, to the 
confiſtence of a poultice, Take the veſſel from the fire, and add two 
ounces of dots? an in powder; ſpread it on thick cloths, and apply -it . 
warm to the legs, ſecuring it on with a ſtrong roller. 

When the ſwelling 1s Rabfided, the ſores ſhould be dreſſed with the fol- 
lowing ointment: Take of honey four ounces z of white lead powdered, 
two ounces; and of verdigreaſe in fine powder, one ounce : mix- the 
whole into an ointment, 4 | Þ 7% 

But if the fores are very foul, dreſs them with two parts of the wound 
ointment and one of /Egyptiacum, and apply the following poultice : 
Take of black ſoap one pound; of honey ha a pound; of burnt allum 
four ounces; of verdigreaſe powdered two ounces ; and of wheat flour a | 
fufficient quantity to make the whole of a proper conſiſtence. n 

pPpread the above on a thick cloth, and faſten it on with a roller. 

This diforder is always attended with fever, heat, reſtleſſneſs, ſtartling, 
and trembling, inward ſickneſs, and ſhortneſs of breath, 

His dung is extremely greaſy, and he will ofteſt fall into a ſcouring; 
His blood when cold will be covered with a thick ſkin of fat, of a white 
or yellow colour, generally the latter; the congealed part of the ſediment 

appears like a mixture of * and greaſe, ſo extremely ſlippery that it will 
not adhere to the fingers, and the ſmall portion of ſerum lippery and 

EX p clammy, 
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clammy. The creature ſoon loſes his leſh and fat, the latter of which-is 
probably diſſolved into the blood: and thoſe that have ſtrength ſufhcient 


to ſuſtain the firſt ſhock, commonly grow hide-bound for a time, and their 


legs ſwell greatly, in which fate they continue till the blood and Juices 
tee reQtfied; and if this be not done effectually, the farcy or ſome obſti- 
nate ſurfeit is generally the conſequence, and cannot be removed but with 


the utmoſt difficulty. 
The Metbed of Cure. 


The firſt proceeding is to bleed pretty plentifully, and repeat the oper- 
ation two cr three days ſucceſſively, but to take care that after the firſt 
bleeding to take a ſmall quantity at a time, as otherwiſe the creature 
would be rendered too weak to ſupport himſelt, and his blood too poor to 
be eafily recruited. As ſoon as he has been blooded the firſt time, let 
two or three rowels be made, and the emollient clyſters preſcribed in the 
article of fevers, be daily thrown up to mitigate the fever, and cleanſe the 
inteſtines from greaſy matter. Plenty of water gruel ſhould at the ſame 
time be given him, and ſometimes warm water, with a ſmall quantity of 
nitre diſſolved in it. The latter will be of great ſervice, as it will prevent 
the blood from running into grumous concretions, and prove the ſource of 
innumerable diforders, if not cauſe a total ſtagnation, and conſequently 
the death of the animal. 

In this manner the horſe muſt be treated till the fever is wholly gone, 
and he has recovered his appetite, when it will be neceſſary to give him 
hve or ſix alternative purges at a week diſtance from each other, which 
will make him tale and perſpire plentifully, and at the fame time bring 


down the ſwelling of his legs. The following is well calculated for this | 


purpoſe : Take of ſuccotrine aloes, fix drachms ; of gum guaicum in pow- 
der half an ounce, and of diapente, fix drachings make the whole into a 
ball with a ſpoonful-of oil of amber, and a fuilicient quantity of ſyrup of 


buckthorn, - | | 
By purſuing this method the horſe will ſoon be able to do his buſineſs : 


for this purge will increaſe his fleſh, and mend his appetite ; particulars of 
the greateſt conſequence in the cure, and which cannot be obtained by 
giving a horſe the common purges of aloes; the method purſued by moſt 
farriers in the cure of the molten greaſe, 


GREAT HARE [with Hunters] a hare in the third year of her age. 
GREEN-FINCH, is a bird of a very mean ſong. | 


They are plentiful in every country, and breed the ſillieſt of any, com- 


monly making their neſts by the highway-ſide, where every body that finds 
them deſtroys them at firſt, till the hedges are ptetty well covered with 
2 leaves; but they uſually fit very early in the ſpring, before the 

edges have leaves upon them, and build with green moſs that grows at 
the bottom of the hedges, quilting their neſts very ſorrily on the inſide; 


nay they are oftentimes ſo ſlight that a ſtrong wind ſhakes them to pieces, 


and drops either the young ones or the eggs. 


However they hatch three-times a year, and the young are very hardy . 


to bring up: they may be fed with white bread and rape-feed _ 
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| and are very apt to take the whiſtle, rather than any cther bird's ſong ; 
2 but they will never kill themſelves with ſinging and whiſtling, 
 _ The green-finch is ſeldom ſubject to any diſeaſe, but to be co groſ., 
there being none of the ſeed birds fo like him for grov/ing fo exceſſive tac, 
if you give him hemp-ſeed ; for then he is good for nothing but the ſpit : 
let him therefore have none but rape-ſeed. 

GREEN-HUE, (in the foreſt law) ſignifies every thing that grows 

green within the foreſt : and is alſo called Ver T, which ſee. 
RICE, a young wild boar. 
_ GRIG, a fiſh, the ſmalleſt kind of eel, ; | 

To GROAN, (with Hunters) a buck is ſaid to grozn, or hoot, when 
he makes a noiſe at rutting time, | 

GROOM, a man who looks after horſes, and ſhould demean himfe!f 
after ſo gentle and kind a manner towards hories, as to engage them to 

love him; for a horſe is reckoned one of the moſt loving creatures 40 
man of all other brutes, and in every reſpect the moſt obedient, 

Therefore if he be dealt with mildly and gently his kindne{s will be 
reciprocal ; but if the groom or keeper be harſh and choleric ; he will put 
the horſe out of patience, and make him become rebellious, and occaſion 
his biting and ſtriking, | | 5 | 

Therefore the groom ſhould frequently dally, toy, and play with the 
horſes under his care, talking to them and giving them good words, lead- 
ng them out into the ſun-ſhine, there run, and ſhew him all the diverſions 

he can. f . | 
He muſt alſo duly curry comb and dreſs him, wipe away the duſt, pick 
and clean him, feed, pamper, and*cheriſh him; and conſtantly employ 
himſelf in doing ſomething about him, as looking to his heels, taking up 
his feet, rubbing upon the ſoles, c. 

Nay, he ought to kcep him fo well dreft, that he may almoſt ſee his own 
face upon his ccat ; heanuft likewiſe keep his feet ſtopped and anoiuted 
daily, his heels free from ſcratches and other ſorances, ever having a 
watchful eye over him, and overlooking all his actions, as well feeding as 
drinking; that ſo no inward infirmity may ſeize upon him; but that he 
may be able to diſcover it, and endeavour to cure, The qualifications 
neceſſary for a groom, are obedience, fidelity, patience, diligence, &c. 

Firit, he ought to love his horſe in the next degree to his maſter, and 
endeavour by fair uſage to gain a reciprocal love from him, and an exaQt 
obedience ; which if he know how to pay to his maſter, he will the better 
be able to teach it his horſe :-and both the one and the other are to be 
obtained by fair means, rather than by paſſion and outrage, For thoſe who 

are ſo irrational themſelves, as not to be able to command their own pa- 
ſions, are not fit to undertake the reclaiming of an horſe (who is by nature 
an irrational creature.) * 

He muſt then put in practice that patience, which he ought at all times 
to be maſter of, and by that, and fair means, he may attain his end: for 
no _— is more tractable than a horſe, if he be uſed with kindneſs to 

win him. 

The next thin uiſite to a groom is neatneſs, as to keeping his ſtable 
clean ſwept, rn ſaddles, houſing cloths, 3 and 
girt hs clean, and above all his horſe clean dreſſed and rubbed. 2 
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Laſtly, diligence is requiſite in a daily diſcharge of his duty, and ob- 
ſerving any the ſmalleſt operation, whether caſual or accidental, either in 
his countenance, as ſymptoms of ſickneſs; cr in his limbs, and gait, as 
lameneſs; or in his appetite; as foriaking his meat; and immediately 
upon any ſuch giſcovery to ſeek out a remedy, 

This is the ſubſtance of the duty of a groom in general. 

We will ſuppoſe Partholomentize to be now come, and the pride and 
ſtrength of the graſs being now nipped by the ſevere froſt, and cold dews 
which uſually accompany this ſeaſon, fo that the nounſhment thereof 
turns into raw crudities, and the coldneſs of the night (which is injurious 
to horſes) abates as much fleſh and luſt as he getter in the day, therefore 
he is now to be taken up from graſs, whillt his coat lies ſmooth and fleek. 

The horſe deſigned for hunting, Sc. being brought home, the groom 
muſt ſet him up 2 
he may evacuate his body, and fo be. brought to warmer keeping by de- 
grees; and the next day ſet him up in the ſtable. 5 
It is indeed held a general rule amongſt grooms, not to clothe or dreſs 
their horſes till two or three days after their ſtabling ; but there ſeems no 
other reaſon but cuſtom for this practice. | 
Some allo give the horſe wheat ſtraw to take up his belly at his firſt 
houſing : but others utterly diſapprove of it. 25 | 

For the nature of a horſe being hot and dry, iſ he feeds on ſtraw which 
is ſo; likewiſe, it would flraiten, his guts, and cauſe an inflammation in 
his liver, and by that means diſtemper his blood; and beſides it would 
make his body 60 coſtive, that it would cauſe a retention of nature, and 

cauſe him to dung with great pain aud difficulty, whereas full feeding 
would expel the excrements according to thy true intention and inclination 
of nature. Therefore let moderate airing, warm cloathing, good old hay, 
old corn, ſupply the place of wheat firaw. 

The firſt bitneſs of a groom, after he hath brought his horſe into the 
ſtable, is, in the morning to water him, and to rub hi body over with a 
warm wiſp, a little moiſtened, and af;erwards with a woollen cloth alſo 
to clean his ſheath with his wet hand from x: the duſt it had contrafted 
during his running, and to waſh his yard either with white-wine, or water. 

He muſt then trim him after the manner that other horſes are trimmed, 
except the inſide of his ears, which ought not to be meddled with for fear 
of making him catch cold, 

In the next place he muſt carry him to the Parrier's, and there get him 
ſhod with a ſet of ſhoes, anſwerable to the ſhape of his feet, and not to 
pare his feet to make them fit his ſhoes, | 
Leet his feet be well opened between the quarters and the fruſh to pre- 

vent his being hoof bound, and let them be opened ſtrait, not ſideways : 
for by that means, in two or three ſhoeings, his heels (which are the 
| Rrength of his feet) will be cut quite away. Yare his foot as hollow as 
Jon can, and then the ſhoe will not preſs upon it. . 
The ſhoe ought to eome near the heel, but not to be ſet ſo cloſe as to 
bruiſe ir, nor yet ſo open as to catch in his ſhocs, if he happens to over- 


reach at any time, and ſo hazzard the pulling them off, the breaking of 


che hoof, or bruiſing of his heel. 
LSE, | th The 


r that night in ſome {ecure and ſpacious place, Where 
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The webs of his ſhoes ought to be neither too broad or too narrow, but 
of a middliag ſize, about the breadth of an inch, wich ſtopped ſpunges, 
and even with his foot; for though it would be for the advantage of a 
travelling horſe's heel, to have a ſhoe ſet a little wider than the hoof on 
both ſides, that the ſhoe may bear his weight, and not his foot touch the 
ground, yet the hunter being often forced to gallop on rotten fpungy 
earth, if he have them larger it would hazzard his laming, and pulling oif 
his ſhoes, as has been before obſerved. 

There is, an old proverb, Se behind, and behind bete; that is, in 
the fore feet the veins lie behind, and in the hinder feet they lie before; 
therefore the farrier ought to take care that he do not prick him, but leave 
a ſpace at the heel of the fore foot, and a ſpace between the nails at the 
toe. n 3 
Having got his hoes ſet on as above directed, a great deal of his hoof 

will be left to be cut off at his toe. | 

That being cut off, and his feet ſmoothed with a file, he will ſtand fo 
firm and his feet will be ſo ftrong, that he will tread as boldly on tones as 
on carpet ground. | 

The horſe being ſhod, and it being time to water him, let him ſtand in 
the water, which will (in the opinions of ſome) cloſe up the holes, which 
the driving of the nails has md, | 

Afterwards have him gently home, tie him up to the rack, rub him all 
over, body and legs, with dry ſtraw, then ſtop up his feet with cow-dung, 
give him a quartern of clean fifted old oats, and a quantity of hay ſuffici- 
ent to ſerve. him all night, and leave him till the next morning, 4 
7 GROPE or Tick Tx, is a method of fithing, by putting one's 

hand into water holes where fiſh lie, and tickling them about the gills, hy 
which means they become ſo quiet, that a man may take them in his 
hand, and throw them upon land; or if they ard large fiſh, he may thruſt 
his finger into their gills and bring.them out. 

GROUND ANGEING, is a way of fiſhing under water without a 
float, only with a plumb of lead or à bullet, which is better becauſe it will 
roll on the ground. ' | 

This method of fiſhing is very expedient in cold weather, when the fiſh 
| ſwim very low. | EE 1 a_# 
Ĩ be bullet is to be placed about nine inches from the baited hook; the 

top muſt be very gentle, that the fiſh may the more eaſily run away with 

- the bait, and not be ſcared with the ſtiffneſs ef the rod: you muſt not 
ſtrike as ſoon as you ſee the fiſh bite, but ſlack your line a little, that he 
may the better ſwallow the bait and hook, | 

As for the tackle, it ought to be fine and ſlender; ſtrong and big lines 
only ſerve to fright the fiſh. - 

The morning and evening are the chiefeſt ſeaſons for the ground line 
for trout z but if the day prove cloudy, or the water muddy, you may fiſh 
at ground all the day long. - 

ROUND -BAIT. Such places as you frequently angle at, you ſhould 
once a week at leaſt, caſt into all ſorts of corn boiled ſoft, grains waſhed 
in blood, and dried and cut to pieces, ſnails, chopped worms, fowl-guts, 
beaſts-guts, and livers, by which carp and tench are drawn to the — ; 
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| and; to keep them together, throw half an handful of ground malt now 


and then as you angle. * 
GROUND PLUMBING, is the finding out the depth of the water in 
fiſhing ; to do which-you ſhould uſe a muſket bullet, with a hole made in 
the middle of it, or any other ſort of plummet, which muſt be tied to 2 
ſtrong twiſt, and hung on the haok, which will effect the buſineſs, 
GROUPADE (in Horſemanſhip) a lofty kind of manage, and higher 


than the ordinary eurvets. 


GRUBBING a Cock (with Cock-fighters) a term uſed for the cut- 


ting off the feathers under his wings z but this is not allowable by the 
cock-pit law; neither is it allowable to cut off his feathers in any hand- 


ling place, 
GUDGEON ; this hh, though ſmall, is of ſo pleaſant a taſte, that it is 


. little inferior to a ſmelt. 


hey are ſpawn twice in the ſummer ſeaſon, and their feeding is much 


Jike the barbel's, in ſtreams and on gravel, ſlighting all manner of flies; 
but they are eaftly taken with a ſmall red worm, fiſhing near the ground; 
and being a leather mouthed fiſh, will not eafily be off the hook when 


ſtruck. 


a | 
But although the ſmall red worm before-mentioned is the beſt bait for 
this fiſb, yet waſps, gentles, and cad-baits, will do very well: you may 


alſo fiſh for gudgeons with two or three hooks at once, and find very plea- 


ſant ſport, where they riſe any thing large: when you angle for them, ſtir 
up the ſand or gravel with a long pole; this will make chem gather to 
that place, and bite faſter, and with more eagerneſs. Fs 

GUNIAD; | This fiſh is excellent food ; and is not found any where 

GUINARD; | but in a large water called Pemblemere : but that which 
is moſt remarkable is this, that the river which runs by Cheſter, hath it's 
head or fountain in Merionethſbire, and it's courſe runs through this Pem- 
ble-mere, which abounds as much with guniads as the river Dee does with 
ſalmon, of each both affording great plenty; and yet it was never known 
that any ſalmon was ever caught in the mer} or ever any guniads taken 
in the river, : 

GUN-POWDER. The beft is ſmall-grained, hard to crumble be- 
tween the finger and thumb, and of a blueith colour. See Gun or Fow- 
LiNG PrECE, | 


. GURGIPTING, (in Falconry) a term uſed of a hawk when ſhe is ſtiff 


and choaked up. | 
- GYRFALCON. Se Gzxrar con. 
GYRLE, a roe-buck, fo called the firſt year. 2 
- > 2x FALCON, is a hawk much coveted for their diver- 
on. ö 5 


HAIR, in ſpeaking of horſes, the French uſe the word pail, ( 1 e. hair) 
to ſignify their colour: and ſometimes it is uſed to ſignify that part of che 
flank that receives the prick of the ſpur, ,, 


8 


The gudgeon may be fiſhed for with float, the hook being on the 
grounds or by hand, with a running line on the ground, without cork or 
Not. : 


Pale 
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a 
x Pale hare 18 thoſe 2 0 of the ſkin that approach more to white than 


the relt, being not of ſo high a tinge. * 
Staring hair (or planted coat) is {aid of a horſe whoſe hair briſtles up, 


or riſes upright; which diforder is owing to being ill curried, not well 
recovered, or too coldly houſed. 


In order to make the hair of an horſe ſmooth, ſleek and ſoft, he muſt be 
warm at heart, for the leaſt inward cold will cauſe the hair to ſtare ; 

alſo fweat him often, for that will looſen and raiſe the duſt and filth that 
renders his coat foul ; and when he is in the height of a ſweat, fi off 
all the white foam, ſweat, and filth that is raiſed up, with an old ſword 
blade, and that will lay his coat even and ſmooth, and alſo when he is 
blooded, if you rub him all over with his own blood, and ſo continue 
two or three days, and curry and dreſs him well, it will make his coat 


—_ :; 
Hair falling, or ſhedding, from the mane or tail of a horſe is cauſed 
either by ſome heat taken, that has engendered a dry mange there; or it 
proceeds from ſome furfeit, \which cautes the evil humours to reſort to 
thoſe parts. | | : | 

To cure this, anoint the hor{e's mane and creſt with black ſoap ; make 
a ſtrong lee of aſh afhes, and waſh it all over with it. | 

But if a canker ſhould grow on a horſe's tail, which will eat away both 
fleſh and bone; then put ſome oil of vitriol to it, and it will conſume it: 
and if you find the vitriol corrodes too much, you need only to wet it 
with cold water, and it. will put a ſtop to it. 

If you have a mind to take away hair from any part of a horſe's body; 
rub it with the gum that grows on the body of ivy, or the juice of fumi- 
tory that grows among barley, or boil half a pound of lime in a quart of 


water, till a fourth part is conſumed, to which add an ounce. of orpiment, 


and lay a plaiſter on any part of the horſe, and it will do the buſineſs in a 


fe houre. 


HALBERT, is a finall piece of iron one inch broad, and three or ſour 


inches long, ſoldered to the toe of a horſe's ſhoe, which jets out before, 


to hinder a lame horſe from reſting ot treading upon his toe. | 
Theſe halbert ſnoes do of neceſſity conſtrain a lame horſe, when he 
goes at a moderate pace, to tread or reſt upon his lcel, which lengthens 
and draws out the back finew that was before in ſome meaſure ſhrun«. ; 
HALLIER-NET ox BzxawsLe-New, an oblong net to take quails, 
Sc. See BxamBLe-Newt. | | 
HALTER rox a Hos E, is a head-ſtall of Hungary leather, mount- 
ed with one, and ſometimes two ſtraps, with a ſecond throat-band, if the 
horſe is apt to unkalter himſelf. 
HALTER CAST, is an excoriation of the paſtern, occaſioned by the 
halter been entangled about the foot, upon the horſe's endeavouring to 


rub his neck with bis hinder Foot. | 
Unhalter; a horſe is ſaid to unhalter himſelf that turns off the halter. 
If your horſe is apt to unhalter himſelf, you muft get kim a halter with 
a throat-band. | | 
Strap, or ſtring of an halter, is a cord or long ſtrap of leather made faſt 
to the head-ſtal!, and to the manger, to tie the horſe. | 
| | | | ” Do 


HA. 


Do not bridle your horſe till you ſee if he is halter caſt. Ser Taicx. 
Halter caſt is thus: when a horſe endeavours to ſcrub the itching part 
of his body, near the head or neck, one of his hinder feet entangles in the 


halter, which by the violent ſtragglihg of the horſe to diſengage himſelf, 


he ſomerimes receives very dangerous hurts in the hollow of his paſtern. 


For the cure of this take linſeed oil and brandy, of each an equal quan- 


tity ; ſhake them together in a glaſs till they be well mixt, and anoint the 
ſorance, morning and evening, having firſt clipt away the hair; but take 
care to keep the foot very clean. _ | uy 

Another eaſy remedy 1s, take oil and wine, of each an equal quantity ; 
boil them together till the wine be evaporated; and apply the remainder 
of the oil once a day to the part, which will be quickly healed. 

HALTING [in a Horſe] a limping, or going lame, an irregularity in 
the motion of an horſe, arziing from a lameneſs in the ſhoulder, leg, or 
foot, which makes him ſpare the part, or uſe it timorouſly. Halting h 
pens ſometimes before, and ſometimes behind; if it be before, the ail- 
ment muſt of neceſſity be in the ſhoulder, knee, flank, paſtern, or foot. 

If if be in the ſhoulder it muſt be towards the withers, or in the pitch 
of the ſhoulder, and may be known in that. he will a little draw his leg af- 
ter him, and not uſe it ſo nimbly as the other. | 

If he caſt it more outward than the other, it is a ſign of lameneſs, and 
that the grief lies in the ſhoulder; then take him in your hand and turn 


him ſhort, on either hand, and you will find him to complain of that 
ſhoulder he is lame of, and he will either favour that leg or trip in the 


turning: alſo lameneſs may be ſeen by him while ſtanding in the ſtable ; 
where he will hold the lameleg out more than the other, and if when you 
are upon his back, he complains more than otherwiſe he does, the grief 
certainly lies in the withers;z ſo that griping him hard you will perceive 
him to ſhrink and perhaps offer to bite. 

If he threads thick and ſhort before, then the grief is upon the pitch of 
the ſhoulder, clote to the breaft, which way be . ae. by ſetting the 
thumb, and preſſing it hard againſt the place, and thruſting him with it 
(if you would have him go back) upon which he will ſhrink, and put back 
his leg, foot, and body : if the griet be in the elbow, it may be known by 
raps g him, with the fore fingers and thumb, and then he will hold up 
is leg and offer to bite. 

But if the grief be in the knee, it may be diſcovered by the horſe's ſti 

ing; for he will not bend it ſo nimbly as he does the other. | 


If it be in the flank, or ſhin bone, the ſame may be ſeen or felt, it be- 


ing a back ſinew, ſplenter, ſtrain, or the like. 


f it be in the bending of the knee, it is a malander, which is alſo eaſily 


diſcovered. | ; | 

Farther, when the paſtern, or joint, is affected, it may be known by his 
not bending it ſo well as the other: and if you put your hand upon the. 
place you will find it very hot. | 


If it be in the foot, it mult be either in the coronet or ſole ; if in the 


cqronet, probably it comes by ſome ſtrain or wrench. 
If in the hoot by ſome over-reach, or diſtempet in or about the truſk. 


It. 


2 


continually upon the bitt. 


HAN 
If in the ſole from ſome prick, accloy, nail, Sc. | 
HAM | of a horſe, is the ply or bending of the hind-legs, and 
HOUGH | likewiſe comprehends the point behind, and oppoſite to the 


ply, called the hock. 


\ 


The hams of a horſe ſhould be large, full, and not much hended ; as 


alſo diſcharged of fleſh, nervous, ſupple, and dry, otherwiſe they will be 


ſubject to many imperſections, as the capelet, curb, jardon, felander, 


ſpavin, varifſe, veſſignon, &c. 
HAMBLING gor Doss, (in the foreſt law) is the ſame as expediting 
HAMELING Sor lawing; properly the hamſtringing, or cutting of 
dogs in the ham. | | 
"HAND, is the meaſure of a fiſt clinched, by which we compute the 
heighth of a horſe : the French call it paumer and had this expreflion and 
meaſure firſt imparted to them from Liege. | 
A horſe of war ſhould be fixteen hands high. | | 
Hand: ſpear hand, or fword hand is the horſe-man's right-hand. 
Bridle-hand, is the left-hand of the horſeman. There are ſeveral ex- 
efſions which relate to the bridle-hand, becauſe that gives motion to the 
mn -mouth, and ſerves to guide the horſe much more than the other 
elps. - | 
A horſeman ought d hold his bridle-hand two or three fingers above 
the pommel of the ſaddhe. . Boos 3 
This horſeman has ip hand; that is, he does not make uſe of the bri- 
dle but unſeaſonably, afd does not know how to give the aids or helps of 


the hand with due nicet) 


To keep a horſe upen the hand, is to feel him upon the ſtay in 2 | 


the hand, and to be prepared to avoid any furprifalor diſappointment from 
the horſe. i | 


A horle is ſaid to be, or reſt upon the hand, that never refuſes, but al- 


ways obeys and anſwers the effects of the hand. | 

To make a horſe right upon the hand, and free him in the ſtay, he 
might be taught to know the hand by degrees and gentle methods; the 
horſeman muſt tyra him, or change hands, op him, and manage with 
dexterity the app, cr preſſure of his mouth, ſo as to make him ſuffer 


chearfully and freely the effect of the bitt- mouth, without reſiſting or 


reſting heavy upon the hand. 
The ſhort, or hand-gallop, teaches horſes to be right upon the hand. 
A light hand. A good horſeman ought to have a light hand; that is, 


he ought only to feel the horſe upon his hand, in order to reſiſt him when 


he attempts to flip from it; he ought inſtead of cleaving to the bridle, 
lower it as ſoon as he has made his reſiſtance. : 

If a horſe, through an — to ga forward, preſſes too 
much upon the hand, you ought to flack your hand at certain times, and 
keep a hard hand at other times, and fo diſappoint the horſe of preſſing 


Now this facility or liberty in the horſeman of ſlacking and Rifſening | 


the hand is what we call a good hand. 
To flack, or eaſe the hand, is to ſlacken the bridle. © 
Lo hold up, or ſuſtain the hand, is to pull the bridle in. 


a 


ro 
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To Juice 2 horſe by the hand, is to turn or change hands upon one 
tread. 

A horſe is ſaid to force the hand when he does not fear the bridle, but 
runs away in ſpite of the horſeman. | 

To make a horſe part from the hand, or ſuffer him to Nip from the 
hand, is to pat on at full ſperd. | 

To make a horſe part right from the hand, he ſhould not put himſelf 
upon his hack or was, but bring down his hi 

All hands. A horſe that turns upon all hands upon 4 walk, trot, or 

o 
= wotk a horſe upon the band; is to manage him by the effect of the 
bridle, without interpoſing any otber helpe, excepting thoſe of the calves 
of the legs, upon occaſion; / 3 

Fore hand, and hind hand of a Borte, is an expreſſion diſtinguiſhing the 
parts of a horſe, as divided into the fore and hin parts by the ſituation of 
a horſeman's hand. 


_ parts of the fore-hand, are the head and neck, and the fore-quar- | 


"Thoſe of the hind-hand include all the other parts of his body. 

HAND HIGH, is a term uſed in horſemanſhip, and peculiar to the 
Engliſh nation, who meaſure the heighth of tallneſs of a horſe by hands, 
beginning with the heel, and meaſuring upwards to the higheſt 8 

the withers. A hand is four inches. 

HANDLING, (with Cock-fighters) a term that Genifies the meaſuring. 
the wo of them, by gripping one's hand and fingers about the Cook's 


HAQUE NEE, an obſclete French word for an ambling bort 
BOUR, (hunting term) a hart is faid to harbour when he goes | 
to ba and to unharbour a deer, is to diſlodge him. 

HARD Hos z, is one that is infenſible of whip or ſpur. 

HARE, is a beaſt of venery, or the foreſt j peculiarly fo termed i in i the 
ſecond year of her age; in the fift ſhe is called a leveret; and in the 
third a 1 ay hare, By old foreſiers the hare is called the king of all 
| beaſts of venery. 

There are four ſorts of hares; ſome: live in the mountains, ſome in the 
felds, ſome in marthes, and tome every where without any certain place 
of abode. - The mountain hares are the ſwifteſt ; the field hares are not ſo 
nimble; and thoſe of the marſhes are the ſloweſt; but the 
hares are moſt dangerous to follow for they are cunning in the ways and 
mazes of the fields, running up the hills and rocks — by cuſtom they 
know a nearer way; with other tricks, co the confuſion of the dogs, and 
diſcouragement of the hunters. a SR : 

It wi not be im r to ive deferiy no a hare, ſince 
it is admirable to be behold how every limb — deer: beat! is com- 
poſed for celerity. | | 

In the firſt place the head is round, * won, ver ef conveniens 
length, and apt to turn every way. 5 
The Ears are long and lofty,” like thofe of an aſs; for rinture hath ſo 
provided, that > nc fearful and — 1 . thould — | 
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large ears, that by hearing it might prevent its enemies, and ſave icfelf by 
flight: the bps continually move, while they are aſleep as well as awake; 
and from the ſlit they have in the middle of their note comes the name: 
of hare-lips found in fome men. 5 OW. 
The neck of a hare is long, ſmall, round, ſoft, and flexible; the ſhoul- 
der=boge ſtrait and broad, for her mere eaſy turning; her legs before ſoft, 
and ſtand broader behind than before, and the hinder legs longer than the 
fore legs; the breaſt is not narrow, but fitted to take more breath than any 
other beait of that bigneſs: it has a nimble back and a fleſhy belly, tender 
loins, hollow ſides, buttocks filled up,. and ſtrong and nervous knees. 
Their eyes are brown, and they are ſubtil, but not bold; ſeldom looking 
forward, becauſe they go by leaps; their eye- lids coming from theit 
s wg are too ſhort to cover their eyes, fo that when they ſleep they open 
r a , X, : 
They have certain little bladders in their belly, filled with matter, out 
of hic both ſexes ſuck a certain humour and anoint their bodies all over 
with, by which they are defended againſt rain. 1 
Though theis ſight is dim, yet they have an indefatigable faculty of 
ſeeing; fo that the continuance of it, though but in a mean degree, 
makes amends for the want of the excetlency of it in them. 

- "They ſeed abroad, becauſe they would conceal their forms, and never 
drink, but content themſelyes with dew, which makes them frequently 
: grow rotten Ae! ; ; FL ; 
it is faid before, every limb of a hare is compoſed for ſwiftneſs, and 


therefore ſhe never walks or treads, but jumps; her ears lead her the way 


in the chace, for with one of them ſhe hearkeneth to the ery of the dogs, 
and the other ſhe firetches forth like a fail, to help forth: her courſe: al- 
ways ſtretching her hinder beyond her former, and yet not hindering them 
at all; and in paths and lighways ſhe runs more ſpeedily. _ —  - 
2 he hares of the mountains often exerciſe themfelves in the 2 and 
| ins, and through practice grow acquainted. with the neareſt ways to 
their forma, or — — Ps way ſo that when at any —＋ 2 
are hunted in the fields, ſuch is their ſubtil dodging, that they will _y 
with the huntſman till they ſeem to be almoſt taken, and then on a ſu 
den take the neareſt _ to the mountains, and ſo take ſanctuary in the 
acceſſible place, to which neither dogs nor ho- ſes can os dare aſcend, 

Haus which frequent buſhes and brakes are not able to endure labour, 
nor are very ſwift, becauſe of the pain in their feet, growing fat by means 
dl idiencfs; and not uſmyg themſelves to runnin | | 

The field Hare being leanes of body, and - x Lv is more diffi- 
cultly taken, by reaſon of her ſingular agility for when ſhe begins her 
courts. horbenads wp Dow the av if ſhe flew, aft paſſes 
through brambles, over chick aud hedges, with all expedition ;, and 
if the — into yy gate or corn, ſhe eafily delivers hetſelf and neue, 
through it, always ng up one ear, and bending'it at pleaſure, to be 

the moderaro of her chace, — ns þ 7 | 

| Newker is improvidem and prodigal of ler ſtrength, as to ſpend 
ir all is one courſe,. but the us regarc} to — force of her purſuer, who if 
he he flow and ſluggiſh, ſhe is not profuſe of her ſtrength, nor uſes her 
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ut moſt Iwifcaeſs, but onl ** before the 
from their clutches, refering her OD js dogs ye p60 
greateſt neceſſity, knowi aan out-run the dogs at her pleaſure; and 
therefore will not ſtrain — mote than ſhe is urged 

But if the be purſued: by a dog that is ſwifter than the Teſts then the 
pow 0 with all the force ſhe can, and having once left the hunters _ 

eat way behind her, ſhe makes to ſome little hill, or rifing groum 

= raiſes herſelf upon her hinder legs, that thereby ſhe may —_ 
ſerve how far off, or how near her purſuers are. 


The younger bares by reaſon of their weak limbs, tread heavier on the | 


earth than the older, and therefore leave the greater ſcent behind them. 
At a year old they run very. ſwiftly, and their ſcent is ſtronger in the 


woods than in the plain fields; and i they lie r | 


love to do) in red fallow grounds, they are ly OC 
Their foorſteps in winter are more apparent in ſummer, becauſe as 
the nights are longer they travel further z neither do they ſcent in inter 


mornings ſo ſoon as it is day, till the froſt is a little thawed ; but eſpeci- 


ally their footiteps are uncertain at the full of the moon, for then they 
and play together, ſcattering or putting out their ſcent or ſavour ; 


in the ſpring time alſo, — they do engender a . 


another's footſteps by multitudes. 
Hares and rabdets ate miſchievous to nurſeries and new! y planted or- 
chards, by peeling off the bark of che plants; for the — of which 
© ſome bind ropes about the trees to a ſufficient heighth z others daub them 
with tar, which being of itſelf hurtful to young plante, the miſchief is 
prevented by mixing with it any kind of greaſe, and boilingit over a fire, 
. 1b as both may incorporate ; then with a bruſh or little broom, daub der 
the ſtem of the tree as high as a rabbet or hare can teach ; do this in V- 
wember, and it will ſecure the trees for that whole year, it being the win- 
ter- time only in Which they feed upon the bark. 
Alſo fome thin ſtufr our of an houſe of office, or the thick 


with water, bus been often applied with good ſucceſsy or the white waſh 
year over the 


made uſe of b plaiſterers for whitin houſes, done once a 
_ with « e will preface chem from hares, deer, and other ani- 

O 

As for ſuch hares as app. bred in Weng the warreners have à crafty - 
device to fatten them, which has been found by experience to be effec- 
tual z and that is, by putting wax into their ears to make thera deaf, and 
then turning them into the place where they are to feed, where, being 
ren From the fear of hounds, and for want 6 e amen 
fore others of their Wad. ww 


| Hare- Hunting, g a x | 
I is generally believed, — lone ole ng 
ther, from one twenty-four hours to another. 

When ſhe goes to her form, the will ſuffer the dew to touch her as lit 
_ tle as ſhe can, Hut e nn. 0 K again, wy 
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nſes out of her form, if ſhe couches her ears and ſcut, and runs not very 
faſt at firſt, it is an infallible ſign that ſhe is old and crafty. 

They go to buck common. y in Jamary, Februery, and March, and 
ſometimes all the warm months: ſometimes ſeeking the buck at feven or 
eight miles diſtant from the place they uſually” fic at, following the high- 


ways, Sc. 


To diſtinguiſh a male hare from the female, you may know him as you 
hunt him to his form, by his beating the hard high-ways: he alſo feeds 
further out in the plains, and makes his doublings and crofſings much 
wider, and of greater compaſs, than the female doth z whereas the female 
will keep cloſe by ſome covert fide, turning and winding in the buſhes 
Ake a coney; and if ſhe go to relief in the corn fields, ſhe ſeldom crgfſes 
over the furrows, but follows them along, ſtaying upon the thickeſt tufts 
of corn to feet. | | | 
Fou may likewiſe know a buck at his riſing out of his form, by his 
hinder parts, which are more upon the whitiſh, and his ſhoulder, before 
ke riſes, will be redder than the doe's having ſome looſe long hairs grow- 
ing on them, | | 
+ Again, his head is ſhorter and better truſſed, his hairs about his lips 
longer, and his ears ſhorter and more grey: the hairs upon the female's 
chine are of a blackiſh grey. | 

And beſides, when hounds hunt a female hare, ſhe will uſe more croſ- 
fing and doubling, ſeldom making out end-ways before the hounds; 
whereas the male acts contrarily, for having once made a turn or two 
about his form, then farewell hounds, for he will frequently lead them 
five or ſix miles before ever he will turn his head. | 

When you ſee that your hounds have found where a hare hath paſſed 
to relief upon the high-way fide, and hath much doubled and eroſſed up- 
on dry places, and never much broken out nor relieved inghe corn, it is a 
fign ſhe is but lately come thither : and then commonly ſhe will ſtay upon 
ſome high place to look about her, and to chuſe out a place to form in, 
which ſhe will be loth to part with. As of all chaces the hare makes the 
grunt paſtime and pleaſure, ſo it is a great delight and ſatisfaction to 

ee the craft of this {mall animal for her ſelſ- pre ſervation. | | 
And the better to underſtand them, conſider what weather it is: if it be 
rainy, then the hare will held the bigh-ways more than at any other time, 
and if ſhe come to the fide of any young grove or ſoring, the will ſcarce- 
Iy enter, but ſquat down by the fide of it till the hounds have over-ſhot 
her, and then ſhe will return, the very ſame way ſhe came, to the place 
from whence ſhe was ſtarted, and will not go by the way into any covert, 
for fear of the wet and dew that hangs upon the boughs. 

In this caſe the huntſman ought to ſtay an hundred paces before he 
comes to the wood fide, by which means he will perceive whether ſhe re- 
turn as aforeſaid, which it ſhe do he muſt halloo in his hounds, and call 
them back, and that preſently, that the hounds may not think it the 
counter ſhe came firſt. | rs, al .1 

The next thing that is to be obſerved, is the place where the hare ſits, 
and upon what wind ſhe makes her form, either us the north or ſouth 

ut 


wind; ſhe will not willingly run into the wind, run upon —_ or 


. 
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down the wind; but if the form in the water, it is a ſign the is foul and 
meaſled: if you hunt ſuch a one, have a ſpecial regard all the day to the 
brook-ſides, for there, and near plaſhes, ſhe will make all her croſſings, 
dwwblings, S. ney | 
Some hares have been ſo crafty, that as ſoon as they have heard the 
ſound of an horn, they would inſtantly ſtart out of their form, though it 


was at the diſtance of a quarter of a mile, and go and ſwim in ſome pool, 
and reſt upon. ſome ruſh bed in the midſt of it; and would not ſtir from 


thence till they have heard the horn again, and then have ſtarted out 
again, {wimming to land, and have ſtood, up before the hounds four hours 
before they could kill them, 
ing? in the water, v 


ay, ſuch is the natural craft and ſubtilty of a hare that ſometimes, 


after ſhe has been hunted: three hours, ſhe will ſtart a freſh hare, and ſquat 

in the ſame form. ' IT 
Others having been hunted a conſiderable time, will creep under the 
dor of a ſheep-coat, and there hide themſelves among the ſheep, cr 
when they have been hard hunted, will run in among a flock of 1 
and will by no means be gotten out from among them till the hounds ate 

coupled up and the ſheep driven into their pen. Dy 7 
Some of them (and that ſeems ſomewhat ſtrange) will take the ground 
like a coney, and that is called, going to the vault. | . * — 
Some hares will go up one fide of the hedge and come down the other, 
the thickneſs of the hedge being the only diſtance between the courſes. 
A hare that has been cloſely hunted, has got upon a qnick-fet hedge, 


and ran a good way upon the top thereof, and then leapt off upon the 


ound, 


And they will frequently betake themſelves to furz-buſhes, and will 
leap from one to the other, whereby the hounds are frequently in default. 


Some affirm that 4 hare, after ſhe has been hunted two hours and more, 


has at length to ſave herſelf, got upon an old wall, fix foot high from the 
ground, and hid herſelf in a hole that was made for ſcaffolding and 


that ſome hares have ſwam over the river Trent and Severr. 


A hare is ſuppoſed not to live above ſeven years at moſt, eſpecially the 


bucks, and if a buck and a doe ſhall keep one quarter together, they will 
never ſuffer any ſtrange hare to fit by them; and therefore it is ſaid by 
way of proverb, the more you hunt the more hares you ſhall have: be- 
on when you have killed one hare, another will come and poſſeſs his 
rm. : 


A hare hath a greater ſcent, and is more cagerly hunted by the hounds, _ 
when the feeds and relieves upon green corn, than at any othet time f 


the year; and yet there are ſome hares that naturally give a greater ſcent 


than others, as the large wood-hares; and ſuch as are foul and mealled - 


keep near to the waters: but the ſmall red hare, which is not much 
!arger than a coney, is neither of ſo ſtrong a ſcent, or ſo eagerly hunted, 
"Thoſe hares that feed upon the ſmall branches of wild thyme, or ſuch 


like herbs, are generally'very ſwift, and will ſtand long up before the 
| ö e 


hounds. : : : / ( J : 7 
| Q 3 | Again, 


ſwimming and ufing all ſubtilties and croſs 


- Again, there are ſome hares more ſubtil and cunning than others, [4 
Hares which have never been hunted are fooliſh, and are neither of force 
or eapacity to uſe fuch ſubeilties and crafts; but moſt commonty hold on 
end-ways before the hounds, and oftentimes ſquat and ſtart again, which 
| nr encourages the hounds, and enters them better than if the hare 
| fly end-ways, as ſometimes they will for ſive or fix miles an end, 
The — are more erafty and politic than the males, ſor they dou» 
ble and turn ſhorter, which is unpleaſant to the hounds for it is trouble - 
ſome to them to turn ſo often, delighting more in an end-way chace, run- 
ning with all their force: for thoſe hares which double and croſs ſo often, 
It is requiſite at default, to caſt the greater compaſs about, when you beat 
to make it out ; for ſo you will find all her ſubtilties, and yet need not 
= Kick upon of them, but only where the went on forward : by this 
: means you will abate her force, and compel her to uſe doubling and 


| n let the huntſman be ſure in the firſt place 
to make them very well acquainted with himſelf and his voice, and let 
them underſtand the horn, which he ſhould never blow but when there is 


cauſe for it. | Leo 
When you enter a young kennel ef hounds, have a ſpecial regard” to 
the — vrhere 12 the firſt quarry, for ſo they are like to ſuc- 
ceed accordingly; ſince their being entered firſt in a plain and champagne 
country, will make them ever after delight more to hunt therein t 
elſewhere ; and it is the ſame with the coverts. | | 3 
In order to have the beſt hounds, uſe them to all kinds of hunting, yet 
do not oblige them to hunt in the morning, by reaſon of the dew and 
moiſture of the earth; and beſides, if they be afterwards hunted in the 
heat of the day, they will ſoon give over the chace, neither will they call 
on willingly nor chearfully, but ſeek out the ſhades to ſleep in. TY 
But yet many are of opinion, that to hunt both early and late in the 
morning, by trayling, profits the hounds as to the uſe of their noſes; and 
by keeping them ſometimes in the heat of the day or till night incites 


The beſt ſeaſon to enter young hounds is in September and October, for 
then the weather is temperate, and neither too hot nor too cold; and this 
is the ſeafon to find young hares that have never been hunted, which are 
filly,” and ignorant of the politic croſſings, doublings, c. of their fires, 
running commonly end-ways, frequently ſquatting, and as often ſtarting ; 
by which encouragement the hounds are the better entered. ; 

Some hares hold the high-beaten ways only, where the hounds can 


| Have no ſcent; therefore when the huntſman finds his hounds at a default 
zn the high-way, let him hunt on until he find where the haze bath broken 
'from the high-way, or hath found ſome dale or freſh place where the 
hounds may recover ſcent, looking narrowly on the ground as he goes, to 
| Tee to find the footing or pricking of the hare. FN 
I There are other places wherein a hound can find no ſceiſt; and that is, 
in fat and rotten ground, which ſticks to the feet of the hare; and this is 


called carrying, and fo of conſequence the leaves no ſcent hehind _ 
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There are alſo certain months in the year in which a hound can find 
foent, and that is in the ſpring- time, by reaſon of the fragrant ſcent 
flowers, and the like, | NB 
But avoid hunting in hard froſty weather as much as you can, f t that 
Will be apt to ſurbate or founder your hownds, and cauſe them to loſe 
their claws ; befides, at that time a hare runs better than at any other time, 

the ſoles of their feet being hairy. | | 
In a word, the beſt way of entering young hounds, is with the aſſiſtance 

of old ſtaunch hdunds, ſo they will be the better learned to caſt for it at 

a doubling or default, FRY | | 


What time of the year js Hunting bow ro her ,- her 
* ain, mY 7 7 


The beſt time to begin hare-hunting, is «bone the middle of y 
and to end towards the latter end of Febrzary, leſt you deſtroy the eu 


brocd of leverets. 
And befides, when the winter comes on, the moiltneſs and coolneſs of 


the earth increaſes, which is agreeable to the nature of the hounds, and 
very acceptable, they not liking extremes either of hot or cold weather. 

Thoſe hounds that 2 old and upwards, may be exerciſed 
three times a week; and the hunting ſo often will do then good, provi- 

ded they be well fed ; and they may be kept the greateſt part of the day, 
both to try their ſtoutneſs, and to make them ſtout. Tye) 

If an 45 ſhall have found the tray] of a hare, when he hach re- 
lieved that night, the huntſman ought not to be too haſty, but let che 
hounds make 1t of themſelves; and when he perceives that they begin to 
draw in together, aad to call on freſhly, then he ought to encourage them, 
eſpecially that hound which kunteth beft, frequently calling kim by bis 

name. | | 

Here you may tate notice, that a hare leaveth better ſcent when ſhe 

to relief, than when ſhe goeth towards her form; for when ſhe relieves 
in the field, ſhe coucheth her body low upon the ground often over 
one piece of ground, to find where the beſt ſood lies, and chas ſeaveth the 
beſt ſcent, croſſing alſo ſometimes : beſides, when (be goes to her form, 
the commonly takes the high-ways, doubling, croſſing, and leaping as 
lightly as ſhe can; in which places the hounds can have no ſcent hy we 
on of the duſt, &c. and yet they will ſquat by the fides of highways, 
and therefore let the huntſman beat very well the fides of thote high- 


ways. 
| Now having found where a hare hath relieved in ſome paſture or com- 
feld, you muſt then eonfider the ſeaſon of the year, and what weather it 
is; for if it be in the fpring-time or ſummer, a hare will not then Git in 
buthes, becauſe they are frequently infeſted with piſuutes, ſnakes and ad- 
ders; but will fit in corn-felds and open places. 8 | 
In the winter-time, they fit near towns and villages, in tuſts of thorns 
and brambles, eſpecially when the wind is northerly or ſo Jy. - 
According to the ſeaſon and nature of the place where the hare is ac- 
cuſtomed to fit, there beat with your hounds, and ſtart her; which is 


much better ſport than trayling of her from her relief to her form. 
* 9" Ws 3 
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After the hare has been ſtarted, and is on font, then ſtep in where you 
ſaw her paſs; and halloo in youf hounds, until they have all undertaken 
it, and go on with it in full cry; then rechea to them with your horn, 
following fair and ſoftly at firſt, making not tzo much noiſe either with 
horn or voice; for at the firſt, hounds are apt to overſhoot the chace 
through too much heat. _ « 
But when they have run the ſpace of an hour, and you ſee the hounds 
are well in with it, and ſtick well pop it, then you may come in nearer 
with the hounds, becauſe by that time their heat will be cooled, and they 
will hunt more ſoberly. | . 

But, above all things, mark the firſt doubling, which muſt be your di- 
rection for the whole day; for all the doublings ſhe ſhall make afterwards 
willbe like the former, and according to the policies that you ſhall ſee her 
uſe, and the place where you hunt, you muſt make your compaſfes great 
or little, long or ſhort, to help the defaults, always ſeeking the moiſteſt 
and moſt commodious places for the hounds to ſcent in, 

To conclude ; thoſe who delight in hunting the hare, muſt riſe early, 
leſt they be deprived of the ſcent of her foot-lteps, by which means the 
dogs will be incapacitated to follow their game; for the nature of the ſcent 
is ſuch that it will not remain long, but ſuddenly, in a manner every 
hour, vaniſheth away. 
- »HARE-NETS AND Ranztrt-NeEtTs, There are three ſorts,of nets 

proper either for hares or rabbets. | 
HARNESS GALLS; ſometimes the breaſts of coach-horſes are 
- galled by the harneſs, or riſe in hard bunches, eſpecially in rainy weather. 

To cure this, firſt ſhave off the hair about the ſore very cloſe, and rub 
the whole breaſt with a lather of water and black ſoap; then waſh that 
part of the breaſt which is uſually covered with the petrel, with falt and 
water, ſuffering it to dry of itſelf, 

I the hardneſs of any part of the harneſs occaſions the galling, take it 
away, or cover it with little bolſters. . 

HARRIER; a hound, from his chaſing or tracing by foot, is naturally 
. endued with an admirable gift of ſmelling, being alſo bold and courageous 
in the purſuit of his game; of which there are ſeveral kinds, and all dif- 
fer in their ſervices z ſome are for the hare, the fox, wolf, hart, pole-cat, 
weaſel, coney, buck, badger, otter, . &c, tome for one thing, ſome for 


another, 

| r the various ſorts of theſe dogs, tkere are ſome apt to hunt two 

different beaſts, as the fox ſometimes, and at other times the hare ; but 

ſuch as ſtick not to one ſort of game, hunt not with that ſuceeſs and good 

diſpoſition as the others do. See Terr ity, | ö 

T, is the moſt noble and ſtately beaſt, and in the firſt year is called 

- A hind calf, in the ſecond a knobber, in the third a brock, in the fourth a 

ſtaggard, in the fifth a ſtag, aud in the ſixth a hart, 

; $ are bred in moſt countries, but the ancients preferred thoſe of 

Britain before all others, where they are of divers colours. | 

I Theſe excel all others in the beauty of their horns, which are very 
high, yet do not grow to their bones or ſcalps, but to their ſkin, branching 9 
n 8 orth 
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forth into many ſpears, being folid throughout, and as hard as flones, and 
fall off once a year. | | 


But if they remain abroad in the air, and are ſometimes wet and ſome⸗ | 


times dry, they grow light ; by which it ſhould ſeem they are of an eurth- 
ly ſubſtance, concrete, and hardened with ſtrong heat, made like unto 
bones, : TION 

They loſe their horns every year in the ſpring. 

At one year old they have nothing but bunches, that are ſmall fignih- 
cators of horns to come: at two years they appear more perfectly, but 
ſtraight and ſingle : at three years they grow into two fpear2; at four into 
three, and ſo increaſe every vear in the:r branches till they are fix z and 
above that time their age is not certainly to be known by the head, 

Having loſt their horns, in the day-time they hide themſelves, inhabit- 

ing the ſhades to avoid the annoyance of flies, and ſeed, during that time 
only in the night, 
Their new horas come out at firſt Tike bunches, add afterwards (as has 
been ſaid before) by the increafe of the ſan's heat they grow more hard, 
Covered with a rough ſkin, which is called a velvet head; and as that ſkin 
drieth, they daily try the ſtrength of their new heads upon trees, which 
not only ſcrapeth off the roughneſs, but by the pain they feel thus rubbing 


them, they are taught-how long to forbear the company of their fellows ; / 


for at laſt, when in their, chafing and fretting of their new horns” againſt 
the trees, they can feel no longer pain and ſmart in them, they ſeem as if 


they thought it were high time to forſale their ſolitary dwellings and re- 


rurn again to their ſormer condition. 


The reaſon why harts and deer: ſhed their horns annually are-theſe: 


| Firſt, becauſe of the matter of which they conſiſt ; for it is dry and 
earthly like the ſubſtance of green leaves, which alſo fall annually; like- 
wiſe wanting glewy or holding moiſture, for which reaſon the horn of a 
hart cannot be bent. . | 
Secondly, from the rape they grow upon, for they are not rooted upon 
; Figs 


the ſkull, but only withia the ſkin, | | | 
Thirdly, from the efiicient cauſe z for they are hardened both with the 


heat of ſummer and cold of winter; by means of which the pores which 
ſhould receive the nourifhing liquor ure ſuut up and ſtopped, ſo that their 
native heat neceſſarily dieth; which daes not ſo happen in other beaſts, 
whoſe horns are for the moſt part hollow and fitted for long continuance z 
but the new bunches ſwelling up, toward the ſpring, thruſt off the old 
horns, having the aſſiſtance of beugls of trees, weight of the horas, or 
by the willing excurſion of the bealt tat Leareth them. 
It has been cbſcrved, that when a hart pricketh up his ears he windeth 
« ſharp, very far and ſure, and diſco: treth all treachery againſt him; but if 
they hang down and wag, he perceives no danger. IV ge, We 
Their age is diſcerned by * teeth; they have four on both ſides, 
with which they grind their meat; befides two others which are much 
larger in the male than in the female. r AÞ-42 
All theſe beaſts have worms in their heads, underneath their ton 
in a hollow place where the neck bene in joined to the head, 2 
no bigger than fly-blows. eee 4 : 
ra 8 The 
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HAR: 
The Hood of the hart is not like that of other beaſts, for it hath no- 


| fibres in it, and therefore it is hardly congealed, 


His hart is very great, and ſo are all thoſe of ſearſul beaſls, having in it 
3 NOTE 


Hille hath no and that is one of the cauſes of his long life, and 
therefore are in his bowels ſo bitter, that the dogs will not touch them 
unleſs they be very fat. 5 
The genital part of a hart is all nervous, the tail ſmall; and a hind 
hath udders between ber thighs, with four ſpeans like a caw. 
Theſe are above all other beaſts both ingenious and fearful, who al- 


. though they have large borns, yet their defence againſt other four-footed 


. 


beaſts, is to run away. 
The hart is ſtrangely amazed, when he bears any one call or whiſtle in 


in his ſiſt: for trial of which, ſome "ga. hart in the plain in motion, 


have called him, * ware, take heed; and thereupon have ſcen 
C q 


din inſtantly turn making ſome little ſtand. | 

He hears very perfectly when his head and cars are erected; bot imper- 
feftly when be lets them down. 

When be is on foot, and not afraid, he admires every thing he ſees, 
and takes a pleaſure to gaze at them. | 

A hart can naturally {wim a great way, ſo that ſome which have been 
hunted in the foreſis pear the ſea, have plunged into it, and have been 


billed by ſihermen twelve miles from land. | 
e 


Ie is reported of them, that when they go to rut, and for that 


ate obliged to crofs ſome great river or arm of the ſea, they afſemble in 


at herds, the ſtrongeſt going in firſt, and the next in ſtrength followin 
im, and ſo one after the other, relieving themſelves by rafung het 


beads on the buttocks of each other. 
The hind commonly carries her calf eight or nine months, which uſu- 


| ally falls in May, although ſome alter: ſome of them have two at once, 


and cat up the ſkin herein the calf did lie. | | 
As the calf grows up, ſhe teaches it to run, leap, and the way it muſt 


tale to defend itſelf from the hounds. 
Harts and binds are very long lived, living commonly an hundred years 

and ppwards. | 

|  Hart-Hunting. 


Geferr, ſpeaking of the hunting of the hart, ſays, © This wild, deceit- 
ful, and ſubtil by windings and turnings, often deceives its hunter, 
8s the harts of Meandros flying from the terrible cry of Diana's hounds 3 
wherefore the prudent hunter muſt frame his dogs, as Pythagoras did his 
ſcholars, with words of art to ſet them on, and take them of again at his 


— 68 of 63 cnrempnds che bout is bar own layer; 
and ſo unharbour her in the view of the dogs, that they may never loote 


ker flot or footi | | 
_ Neither muſt he ſet ypon every one, either of the herd, or thoſe that 


wander ſolitary alone, or a little one, partly by ſight, and partly by their 


ooting 
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footing and ſumet, make a judgment of the game, and alfa obſerve the 755 


eneſs of his layer. | 
he huntſman, having made theſe diſcoveries in order to the chaes, 
takes off the couplings of the dogs, and ſome on horſeback, the athers on 
ſoot, follow the cry, with the greateſt art, obſervation and ſpeed, rememe 
bering and intercepting him in hiz ſubtile turnings and headings; with all 
agility leaping hedges, gates, pales, ditches, neither fearing thorns, down 
hills nor woods, but mounting a freſh horſe, if the firſt tire; follow the 
largeſt kead of the whole herd, which muſt he ſingled out of the chaſe ; 
which the dogs perceiving, muſt follow ; not following any other. 
The dogs are animated to the ſport by the winding of — and the 
voices of the huntſmen. | 
But ſometimes the crafty beaſt ſends forth his little ſquire to be ſaeriſi- 
ced to the dogs and hunters, inſtead of himſelf, lying cloſe the mean 
time. In this caſe, the huntſman muſt ſaund à retreat, break off tha 

. ery gory ner ode 

the fairer game; which riſeth with tear, yet | 
he he wearied and breathleſs. ; p 

The Nobles call the beaſt a wiſe hart, who to avoid all his encmics, 
runneth into the greateſt herds, and ſo brings 8 cloud af errar an the 

to obſtruQ their tarther yuan ; ſometimes alſo beating ſome of the h 

2 that ſo he may the more eaſily eſcape, by amuſing the 
3 

— he betakes himſelf to his heels again, ſtill running with the 

wind, not only for the fake of refreſhment, but alſo becauſe by * means 

he can the more eaſily hear the voice of his purſuers, Whether they be fa 
FA and ſagacious ſ 

ut at ing again diſco Y unters, cent - 
of the dogs, he flies into the herds of cattle, as cows, ſheep, c. leaping 
on a cow or an ox, laying the fore parts of his body thereon, that 
touching the earth only with his hinder fect, he may leave a very (mall 
or no ſcent at all behind for the hounds to diſcern. 

A chief huntſman to Lewis XII. of France, affirms, That on a time, 
they having a hart in chace, on a ſudden the hounds were at a fault, fo as 
the game was out of fight, that not a dag wauld once ftir his foot, 2 
which the hunters were all amazed; at laft, by caſting their eyes about, 
they diſcovered the fraud of the crafty beaſt. 

There was a great white thers, which grew in a place, a . 
bigh as a moderate tree, which was encompaſſed about with ſmaller 
fhrubs; into this the hart having leaped, ſtood there a-loft, the bougha - 
ſpreading from one to another, and there remained till he was thruſt / 
through by the hunt ſqun, rather than he would yield himſelf up a prey ta 
the hounds his mortal enemies. | 

But their uſual manner is, when they (ce themfelves hard beſet, and 
every way intercepted, to make force at their enemy with their horns, 
ho firſt comes upon him, unleſs they be prevented by ſpear or ſword. 

When the bealt is ſlain, the huntſman with his horn windeth the fall of 
the beaſt, and when the whole company comes up, blowing their horns in 
fr1amph for ſuck a eonquelt ; among whom, the Eilfulleſt opens the beaſt, 
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rewards the hounds with what properly belongs to them, for their future 

encouragement: for which purpoſe the hunilmen dip bread in the bloed 

of the beaſt to give to the hounds. - | . 

The rutting time is in the middle of September, and continues two 

months: the older they are the hotter, and the better they pleaſe the 

hinds, and theref re they go to rut before the young ones; and being very 

fiery, they will not ſuffer any of them to come near the hinds, till they 

have ſatisfied their venereal appetite. 

Hut for all this, the young ones are even with the old, for when they 

* that they old are grown weak by exceſs of rutting, the young will 
| wages attack them, and make them quit the place, that they may be 

maſters of the ſport. 

They may eaſily be killed in rutting time, for they follow the ſcents of 

the hinds with ſo much eagerneſs, laying their noſes to the ground, that 

they mind that only, and nothing elſe. | 
It is very dangerous for any man to come near them at that time, for 


- 


then they will make at any living creature of a different kind, 8 
In ſome places their lul ariſes in Octeber, and alſo in May; and then 
(whereas at other times the males live apart from the females) they go 
about like laſcivious lovers, ſeeking the company of the female. 
The males, in their raging luſt, make a peculiar noife, » 
One male will cover many females, continuing in this appetite for one 
or two months. | | 
The females. ſeem chaſte, and unwilling to admit of copulation, by 
_ reaſon of the rigour of the genital of the male; and therefore they ſink 
down on their buttocks, when they begin to feel his ſemen, as it has been 
obſerved in tame harts; and if they can, the females run a. ay, the males 
ſtriving to hold them back with their fore-feet. 
It cannot be well ſaid, that they are covered ſtanding, lying or going, 
but rather running; for ſo are they filled with greateſt ſeverity. 
When one wonth or ſix weeks is over of their rutting, they grow much 
tamer; and laying aſide all ferceneſs, they return to their ſolitary places, 
digging every one by himſelf a ſeveral hole or ditch, in which they lie, to 
aſſuage the ſtrong ſavour of their luſt ; for they ſtink lie goats, and their 
face begins to look blacker than at other times: and in thofe places they 
| hve till ſome ſhowers of rain fall; after which they return to the paſture 
again, living in flocks as they did before. 
The females having been thus filled, never aſſociate again with the 
male till ſhe is 14 dong of her burthen, which is in about eight months, 
and produces generally but one at a time, very ſeldom two; which ſhe 
lodges cunningly in ſome covert. If ſhe perceive them ſtubborn and wild, 
' ſhe will beat them with her feet till they lie cloſe and quiet. 
. She oftentimes leadeth forth her young, teaching it to run and leap 
over buſhes, ſtones, and ſmall ſhrubs, and ſo continueth all the ſummer 
long, while their own ſtrength is the moſt conſiderable. 
It is very pleaſant to obſerve them, when they go to rut, and make 
their vault; for when they ſmell the hind, they raiſe their noſe up into 
the air; and if it be a great hart, he will turn his head and look about to 
ſee whether there be one near him to interrupt and ſpcil his ſport. 


; Upon 
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Upon this, the young fly away for fear; but if there be of e 
bigneſs they — which ſhall vault firſt; and in the —— — 
other, they ſcrape the ground with their feet, ſhocking and butting each 
other ſo furiouſly, that you may hear the noiſe they make with their horns 
half a mile, ſo long till none of them is the conqueror, 


The hind beholding this encounter, never ſtirs from her tation, expec- % 


ting, as it were, the vaulting of him who ſhall get the maſtery, who-having 
t it, bellows, and then inſtantly covers her. The coats or colours of 
arts are of three different ſorts, brown, red and fallow; and of each of 
theſe coats there proceeds two forts of harts, the one great, and the other 
ſmall. 


Of brown are, there are file great, long and hairy, hearing a high 
head, of a red colour, and well beamed, who will ſtand before the hounds 
very long, being longer of breath, and ſwifter of foot than thoſe of a 
ſhorter ſtature. - 

There are another ſort of brown harts, which are little, ſhort, ad well 
ſet, bearing commonly a black mane, and are fatter and better veniſon 
than the former, by reaſon of their better feeding in young coppices. 

They ate very erafty, efpecially when in ſe, and will "be hardly 
found, begauſe they know they are then molt enquired after; beſides, 
they ate ſenſible they cannot then ſtand long before the hounds. 

If they be old, and feed on good ground, then are their heads black, 
fair and well branched, and commonly palmed at the top. 

The fallow harts bear their heads high, and of a whitiſh colour, their 
beams ſmall,” their antlers long, lender and Ul grown N. neither 
heart, courage, nor force. 

But thoſe which are gf a lively red fallow, having a black or brown liſt 
down the ridge of the back, are ſtrong, bearing fair and high heads, well 
furniſhed and beamed. As there are ſeveral forts of harts, fo alſo have 
they different head, according to their age, country, reſt and feeding. 

Here you mult take notice, that they bear not their firſt head (which 
we call —— and in a fallow deer pricks)- until they enter the ſecond 
year of their age. 

In the third year they bear four, fix or eight ſmall: branches: at the- 
fourth, they bear eight or ten: at the fifth, ten or twelve: at ſix, fourteen 
or ſixteen; and at the ſeyenth year, they bear their heads beamed, branched 
and ſummed, with as much as ever they will bear, and do never multiply 


but in greatneſs only. An old hart caſteth his head ſooner than the young, 


and the time is about the months of February and March. 

Nete, that if you geld a hart before he hath a head, he will never hear 
any; andif you geld him when he has a head, he will never after mew 
and caſt it: and ſo if he be gelded when he hath a velvet bead, it will 


ever be ſo, without fraying or burniſhing. 
As ſoon as they have caſt their heads, they inſtantly withdraw, into the 


thickets, hiding themſelves in ſuch convenient places where they can 


have good water and —_—_ feeding, near ſome ground where wheat and 
peas are ſown : but young harts do never betake themſelves to the thickets 


till oa have born doi third head, which is in the fourth Fake”: 
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9 , they will begin to button in March and 4211, 

and as the ws ſtrong, and the feaſon of the year puts forwar the 

crop of the mk will t their heads increaſe in all reſpeQs ; ſo that by 

Or 
year 


9s ance exe Sherri of bends; e ws ah terms afod bs Gronters. 


That pars which bears the antlers, and is called the beam, 
and the la ſtreaks therein are — exon 2255 

That which is about the cruct of the beam is termed 3, and that 
which is abdut the but itſelf formed like rn peatls big- 

ger than the reſt. 

The but is next the head, and that which is about the bur, is called 

. pearls; the firſt is called antler, the ſecond ſur-antler: all the reſt which 
grow afterwards, until you come to the crown, palm or croche, are called 
12 ſuraroyals ; the little buds or broches about the top, are called 
croc 

Their heads alſo go by ſeveral names; the ft bend is called @ crowned 
top, becauſe the croches ate ranged in form of a crown. 

e becauſe the croches are formed like 
2 ns hand. 

Thirdly, all hends which beat not above three or four, the wrockes be- 

ing p placed aloft, all of one heighth, in form of a cluſter of nuts, are to be 

heads of fo many ctoches. 

Fourthly, all heads which bear two in the top, or having their crockes 
doubling, are to be called forked heads. 

Fifthly, all heads which have double burs, or the antlers, royals and 
eroches, turned downwards, contrary to othet heads, are only called livads. 


How to hnow an od Hort by the trees, abatares -— t 
' rer af 


Firſt, by che flor. You muſt take good notice of the 8 the 
harr's foot 3 if you find the treading of two, the one long, and the other 
round, yet both of one bigneſs, yet the long lot, will indicate the hart to 
be larger than the round. 

| - And beſides, the old hart's hind- foot doth never over reach the fore- 
foot; that of the young ones do. 

But above all take this obſervation z when you have found the lot of 
2 hart in the wood, _— notice of what manner of footing it is, whether 
| worn or ſharp; and accordi ngly obſerve the country, 3 
whether either may be oc — thereby. 

For harts bred in mountains and ſtay countries, have ie 0009 and 
ſides of their feet worn, by means of their continual climbing and reſting 
themſelves thereon, and not on the heel; wnereas in other places they 
ſtay themſelves more on the heel than toes; ſor in ſoft or ſandy ground 
they ſlip upon the heel, by reaſon of their weight; and thus by frequent 
ſtaying themſelves thereon, i it makes the heel grow broader and bigger. 


"9 
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And thus may the age of a hart he known by his flot 6r treading, ; 
The next * „ is the femets; and this is to ba 
judged of in April and May. If che fewmery or fewmiſhing be large and 
thick, they intimate that the hart is old. Wo 5 

In che months of Tune and Ju, they make their fewners in 
croteys, very ſoft; and from that time to the end of Au, — 
them large, long, knotty and anomted, and gilded, letting them fall but 
few and ſcattered. | | 

In Septembeg and October, there is no longer paſſing a judgment by them, 
by teaſon of cite tut. | 

Thirdly, in order to know the heighth and thickneſs of a hart, obſerve 
his entries and galleries into the thickets, and what _ he has over- 
ſtridden, and mark from thence the heighth of his belly from the ground. 

By the heighth of the entrics, 2 judgment is made of the age of a han 
for a young deer uſually creeps, but the old ones are (tf and ſtately, 

His largeneſi may be known by the heighth of his creeping, as he paſſes 
to his harbour, the young deer creeping low, which the old wilt not ſtwoop 


to. | 
Fourthly, take notice of his gait, by which you may know whether the 
hart be great and long, and whether he will ſtand long before the hounds 
or not; for all harts which have a long will ftand up à long while, 
being ſwift, light and well breathed ; but if he leave à great - foe, which 
is the ſign of an old deer, he will never ſtand long when he is ehaced. 
Laſtly, take notice of. his fraying-poſt; where obſerve, that by how 
much the hart is the older, the fooner he goes to fray, and the larger is 
the tree he chufes to fray againſt, and one ſo ſtrong, that he eannot | 
with his head. | | | 
Al 23 they are furniſhed, beat their heads dry againſt ſome tree or 
other, which is called a fraying-poſt; the younger deer do it againft 
weak#®, lefſer, and lower trees ; ſo that accordingly hunters judge confi- 


* 


dently of their age, and of the nearnefs of their for that is the 
laſt action or _— they ufe before they enter it. e v8 
As to the head and branches, a hart is old; firſt, when the compaſs of 


the bur is large, great and well pearled. 
Secondly, when the beam is large burthened and well pearted, being 
ſtrait, and not rendered crooked by antlers. 45 
Thirdly, when the gutters in it are large and deep. | / 
Fourthly, when the firſt antler, called antellier, is large, long, and near 
to the bur, the fur-antler near to the antler; and they ought to be boch 


well pearled. 

Fa! the _ of the wp ne" 81 r A- higher, being well ordered 
ſet, and well grown, according to the largeneſs aud proportion of the 

head, and the crocher, palm or crown being great and large too, accord- 

ing to the largeneſs of 1 e beam, ate figns of an old hart. ws 
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Hew ts ſeek 6 Hart | in his Haunts, end feeding places, according to the 
Ka "1, * *» feeſens of the year. «bf. 5 5 q 


All harts change their manner of feeding every month; and as Novem- 
ber is the concluſion of their rutting time, I ſhall begin with that month: 
in this they feed in heaths and broomy places. ; | | 

In December they herd together, and withdraw themſelves into the 
ſtrengths of the foreſts, to ſheiter themſelves from the cold winds, ſnows, 
and froſts, and feed on the holm :recs, elder trees, brambleor any green 


thing they can find; and if it ſnow, they will ſkin ot peel the trecs like 


a goat. | | F 

— "uae Febrnary and March, they leave herding, but will keep 
four or five in company, and in the corners of the foreſt will fe. d on the 
uinter- paſture, ſometimes making their incurſions into the ncigl houring 
com- elde, if they can perceive the blades of wheat, rye, or the lice, ap- 
pearing above grounßc. 

In April and Moy, they reſt in their thickets and other buſhy and ſhady 
places, during that ſeaſon, and ſtit very little till rutting- time, unleſs they 
are diſturbed. | er © Pros BE Tap ages; 

There are ſome harts ſo cunning, that they will have two ſeveral layers 
to harbour in, a good diſtance one from the cther, and will frequently 
change (for their greater ſecurity) from the one to the other, the taking 
Till the beneſit of the wind. WIR = e 2 

In theſe months they go not to the foil, by reaſon of the moiſture of 

the ſpring, andthe dew that continually over-ſpreads the graſs. - i 

In June, Ju and Augu/t, they are in the pride of their greaſe, and 
do reſort to ſpring-coppices and corn-fields, only they ſeldom go where 
or barley grows. "Ta: | | 
In September and Oclober, they leave their thickets and go to thg rut, 
- during which ſeaſon they have no certain place either for food or harbour. 
He ought not to come too early into the ſprings or hewts where he thinks 
the hart feedeth, and is at relief, for they uſually go to their layers in the 
ſprings; and if they be old, crafty deer, they will return to the border of 
the coppice, and there liſten whether they can bear any approaching dan- 

, and if they once chance to vent the huntſman or the hound, they 
will inſtantly diſlodge... - lg FOR Preps Ear <3; cog 

Now is the huntſman's proper time: let him beat the outſides of the 
ſprings or thickets ; and if he find the track of a hart or deer, he ought to 
obſerve whether it be freſh, which maybe known by the following tokens ; 
the dew will be beaten off, the ſoil freſh, or the ground broken, or printed 

ith other tokens; ſo he may judge his game lately went that way. 

Having found his ſlot or treading, and the hound ſtickin to upon it, 
let him hold him ſhort ; for he ſhall draw better being ſo held, than if he 


were at length of the leam ; and thus let him diav/ till he is come to the 
covert, if poſſible, taking notice, by the way, of the flot, falls, entries, 
and the like, till he hath harboured him. . i 

Having done this, let kim plaſh down ſmall twigs, ſome above and ſome 


below, as he ſhall think fit; and then while the hound is hot, let him beat 
| = | the 


* 


— 
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the outſides and make ring-walks twice or thrice about the wood, one 
while by the great and open ways, that he may * himſelf by the eye; 
another while through the thickets and coverts, for fear leſt his hounds 


ſhould over-ſhoot it, having ſtill better ſcent in the coverts than high-ways. 


If he is in doubt whether the hart is gone out of the ring-walks, or 
fears he has drawn amiſs, then let him go to the marks that he plaſhed, 
and draw eounter, till he may take up the fewmet. 


Diredios fer barbouring 4 Stag. i 


The harbourer having taught his hound to draw mute always round 
the outſide of the covert, as ſoon as his hound challenges, which he knows? 
by his eager flouriſhing and ſtraining his leam, he then is to ſeek for his 
ſlot; if he finds the heel thick, and the toe ſpreading broad, theſe are 
ſigns that it is an old deer, eſpecially if it is fringed, that it is broken on 
both the ſides, | 85 5 

And if the ground be too hard to make any judgment from the ſlot, 


he muſt draw into the covert, as he paſſes obſerving the ſize of the entries; 


the larger and higher, the older the deer: as alſo his croppings of the 
tenders as he paſſes, the younger the deer the lower, the older the deer the 
higher are the branches. 1222 


le ought alſo to obſerve his fewmiſhings as he paſſes, the largeneſs of 


which beſpeaks the monk of the deer; he muſt alſo be curious in ob- 
ſerving the fraying-poſt, which is uſually the laſt opportunity he has to 
judge by; the eldeſt deerfraying higheſt, againſt the largeſt trees, and that 
being found, it may be concluded his harbour is not far off. | 
Therefore he ought to draw with more circumſpection, checking the 
drawing hound to ſecure him from ſpending when he comes ſo near as to 
have the deer in the wind, which when you have diſcovered by his eager- 
neſs that draws him, let him retire ſome diſtance back, and round the place 


with the hound, firſt at a conſiderable diſtance, and then if he finds him 


not diſturbed, let him make a ſecond round within that; and this will not 

only ſecure you that he is in the harbour, but will alſo ſecure his continu- 

ance there; for he will not (except he be forced) paſs that taint, your 

hound left in the rounding of him. | : 

So that having broke a bough for his direction, he may at any time un- 
harbour that hatt. N : 


Hero to find a Hart len the night befare. 


A huntſman may fail of killing a hart divers ways ; ſometimes by reaſon 
of great heat, or by being overtaken with the night or the like. 

f it ſhould happen ſo, do as follows: | 4 "ve, 

Firſt, they who follow the hounds, muſt mark the place where they left 


the chace, and at break of day bring the blood hound it, with the ken- | 


nel after him. | | 
If any hound vents, whom he knows to be no liar nor babler, he ſhall 
put his hound to it, whooping twice, or blowing two notes with his horn, 
| £7 - to 
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to call on all his fellows about him; and if he find that the hart is gone 


into ſome likely covert or grove, then muſt he draw his hounds about it, 
and if he there renews the flot or view, let him firft conſidetr whether it be 
right or not; if it be right let him blow his horn. 

And if he happens to find five or fix layers, let it not feem ftrange, for 
barts hunted and ſpent do frequently make many layers together, becauſe 
they cannot ſtand, but lie and feed. | 

BS which are hunted, moſt commonly run up the wind, and ſtrait 
fotwards as far as they are able, and finding any water or ſoil, do ſtay a 
long time therein, by which means their joints are ſo benumbed and ſtiſ- 
fened, that coming out they cannot go far, nor ſtand up long, and there- 
fore are forced to take up with any harbour they can find which may be a 
ram covert to them, Tn the ſeeking of a hart in high woods, you muſt 
N two things; that is, the thickets of the foreſt, and the 

ON. s 
If it be in very hot weather, gnats, horſe-flies, and the like, drive the 
deer out of the high woods, and they diſperſe themſelves into ſmall groves 


and thickets, near places of good feeding. 


According to the coverts which are in the foreſt, ſo muſt the huntſman 
make his enquiry ; for ſometimes the hart lies in the tufts of white-thorn, 


ſometimes under little trees, and other whiles under great trees in the 


x woods, and ſometimes in the ſkirts of the foreſt, under the ſhelter of 
oves and coppices. 2 


And therefore the huntſman muſt make his ring-walk large or ſmall, 


according to the largeneſs of thoſe harbours or coverts. 


How to unharbour a Hart and caſt off the Hounds. 


When the relays are well ſet and placed, let the huntſman with his pole 
walk before the kennel of hounds; and being come to the blemiſhes, let 
him take notice of the flot, and fuch other marks as may be obſerved from 
the view of the deer, in order that he may know whether the hounds run 
tot or not. | 

Then the huntfman muſt caſt abroad about the covert, to diſcover the 


art when be is unharboured, the better to diſtinguiſh him by his head or 


otherwiſe. | 
The hart being unharboured, let all the hounds be eaſt off, then crying 

one and all, e him, to him, that's he, that's he, with other ſuch words 

of encouragement. 
If the blood-hound in drawing, chance to over-ſhoot, and draw, wron 


or counter, then the huntſman muſt draw him back, ſaying, Back, back, 


Soft, ſoft, until he hath ſet him right again; and if he perceive that the 
hound hath mended his fault, by his kneeling down and obſerving the flot 
or ports, he muſt then cheriſh him, by clapping him on the back, and giv- 
ing him encouraging words; thus muſt he draw on with his hounds till. 
he deſcries the deer. , | | | 
Some deers are ſo eunning and crafty, that when they are unharboured 


tom their layer, they will coaſt round about to find. ſome. other deer, 


whereby the hounds may be confounded in the change of hunts. * 


HAR 


If the huntſman have the hart in view, he ought ſtill to draw the 
Dot, _— and hallooing till the hounds are come in. When he finde 
they are in full cry, and take it right, he may then mount, keeping under 
the wind and coaſt, to croſs the hounds that are in chace, to help them at 
default, if need require. A huntſman ought never to come nearer to the 
hounds in crys than fifty or ſixty paces, elpecially at the firſt uncoupling, 
or 3 of the relays; for if a hart make doublings, or wheel about, 
or acroſs before the hounds, (as he ſeldom does) if then you come in too 
haftily, you will ſpoil the ſlot or view, and fo the hounds, for want of 
ſcent, will be apt to over-ſhoot the chace. 

But if after you have hunted an hour, the huntſman perceives that the 
hart makes out end-ways. before the hounds, and that they follow in full 
cry, taking it right, then he may come in nearer, and blow a recheat to 
the hounds to encourage them, 

Hereupon the hart will frequently ſcek other deer at layer, and rouze 
them, on purpoſe to make the hounds hunt change, and will lie down in 
ſome of their layers flat upon his belly, and fo ſuffer the hounds to over- 
ſhoot him z and that they may not either ſcent or vent him, he will gather 
up all his four feet under his belly, and will blow or breathe on ſome 
moiſt place of the ground, ſo that the hounds may paſs by him poſſibly, 
though within a yard, and never vent him. 

For which cauſe the huntſman ſhould blemiſh at thoſe 2 by which 
they ſee the hart enter into a thicket, to the end that if the hounds ſhould 
fall to a change, they may return to thoſe blemiſhes, and put the hounds 
to the right ſlot and view, until they have rouzed and found him again. 

A hart has another way to bring the hounds to change, and that is, 
when he ſees himſelf cloſely purſued; and that he cannot ſhun them, he 
will break into one thicket atter another to find deer, rouzing and herdin 
with them, continuing ſo to do ſometunes above an hour, before he will 
part from them or break herd. | 

Finding himſelf ſpent, he will break herd and fall a doubling and croſ- 
ſing in ſome hard high-way that is much beaten, or elſe in ſome river or 
brook, in which he will keep as long as his breath will permit him; and if 
he be far before the hounds, it may be then he will uſe the former device, 
in gathering his legs under his belly, as he lies flat along upoa ſome hard 
dry place. - 

133 he will take ſoil, and ſo cover himſelf under the water, that 
you ſhall perceive nothing but his noſe, + 8 

In this caſe the huntſman muſt have a pol regard to his old hounds, 
who will hunt leifurely and fearfully, whereas the young hounds will 
over-ſhoot their game. | i 

If the hounds happen to be at a default, and hunt in ſeveral companies, 
then it may be gueſſed that the hart hath broken herd from the elk deer, 
and that the freſh deer have ſeparated themſelves alſo: then notice is to 
be taken how the old ſtaunch hounds make it, and to obſerve the ſlot; 
and where you ſee any of the old hounds challenge, cheriſh and encourage 
that hound or hounds, haſtening the reſt in to him, crying hark to ſuch a 
hound, calling him by his name. FE | 

| of | Here 
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Here it is to be noted, that they cannat make it ſo well in the hard 
high-ways as in other places, becauſe they cannot have there ſo perſect a 
ſcent, either by reaſon of the tracts or footing of divers ſorts of beaſts, or 
by reaſon of the ſun drying up the moiſture, ſo that the duſt covereth the 
flot. Now in ſuch places (ſuch is the natural ſubtility of the beaſt for 
ſelf-preſervation) the hart will make many croſſings and doublings, hold- 
ing them long together, to make the hounds give over the chace. 

Tn this caſe, the firſt care of the huntſman is to make good the head, 
and then draw found apace ; firſt down the wind, though deer uſually 
up the wind; and if the way is too hard to flot, then be jure to try far 
enough back. Expert hounds will often do this of themſelves. 

But if a hart break out into a champagne country, and in the heat of 
the day too, 7. . between noon and three of the clock, then if the huntſ- 
man perceive his hounds out of breath, he ought not to force them but 
comfert them; and though they do not call upon the flot or view, yet it 
is ſufficient if they do but wag their tails, 2 being almoſt ipent, it is 
painful for them to call. 

The laſt refuge of a hart that has been cloſely hunted, is the water, 
which in terms of art is called the ſoil; ſwimming ofteneſt down the 
ſtream, keeping the middle, fearing leſt by touching any bough by the 
| water-lide, he may give ſcent unto the hornds. 

Whenever you come to a foil (according to the old rule, He who will 
Bis chace find, let him firſt try up river, and down the wind) be ſure, if 
your hounds challenge but a yard above his going in, that he is gone up 
the river; for though he ſhould keep the very middle of the ſtream, yet 
will that with the help of the wind, lodge part of the ſtream, and imboſn 
that comes from him on the bank, it may be a quarter of a mile lower, 
* Which had deecived many. | | | 
Therefore firſt try up the ſtream, and where a deer firſt breaks ſoil, both 
man and hound will beſt perceive it. | 

Now the ways to know when a hart is ſpent, are theſe: _ 

Firſt, He will run ſtiff, high and lompering. | 

Secondly, If his mouth be black and dry, without any foam upon it, 
and his tongue hanging out; but they will often cloſe their mouths to de- 
ceive ſpectators. * 

Thirdly, By his ſlot; for oftentimes he will cloſe his claws together as 
if he went at leiſure, and preſently again open them wide, mating great 
glidings, and hitting his dew-claws upon the ground, following the beaten 
paths without doublings, and ſometirfies going all along by a ditch-ſide, 
ſeeking ſome gap, not having ſtrength to leap it: yet it has been often 
ſeen, that dead-run deer have taken very great leaps. 

A huntſman muſt therefore govern himſelf according to the ſubtilty and 
craft of the deer, obſerving the doublings and croſſings, and the places 
where they are made; making his rings little or great, according to the 
nature of the places, time — ſeaſon; for hounds are apt to ſhoot where 
herbs and flowers have their moſt lively ſcent and odoriferous ſmell. 

Neither is the SO or imperfection of the hounds to be diſtegard- 
ed. And if theſe things be done, it will be much if you loſe a hart by 
a default, | | . Pp 
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To hill a Hart at bay. 


It is very dangerous to go into a hart at bay, eſpecially at rutting-time, 
for at that tigge they are moſt fierce, | 
There are two ſorts of bays; one on the land, and the other on the 
water, Now if the hart be 1n a deep water, where you cannot well come 
at him, then couple up your dogs; for thould they continue long in the 
water, 1t would endanger their eng or foundering. | 

In this caſe, get a boat and ſwim to him with dagger drawn, or elſe 
with a rope that has a nooſe, and throw it over his horns; for if the water 
be fo deep that the hart ſwims, thefT is no danger in approaching him 
otherwife you mult be very cautious. 

As to a land bay, if a hart be burniſhed, then you .muſt conſider the 
place; for if it he in a plain and open place, where there is no wood nor 
covert, it is dangerous and difficult to come into him; but if he be on a 
hedge fide, or in a thicket, then, while the hart is ſtaring on the hounds, 
you may come ſoftly and covertly behind him and cut his throat. 

If you miſs your aim, and the hart turn head upon you, then take re- 
fuge at ſome tree; and when the hart is at bay, couple up your kounds; 
and when you ſee the, hart turn head to fly, gallop in roundly to him, and 
kill him with your ſword, x | 

The firſt ceremony, when the huntſman comes into the death of a deer, 
is, to cry, Hare launch, that the hounds may not break into the deer; 
which being done, the next is the cutting his throat, and there blooding 
the youngeſt hounds, that they may the better love a deer, and learn to 
leap at his throat: then the mort having been blown, and all the company 
come in, the be{t perſon who hath not taken fay before, is to take up the 
knife that the keeper or huntſman is to lay acroſs the belly of the deer, 
ſome holding by the fore- legs, and the keeper or huntſman drawing down 
the pizzle, the perſon who takes ſay, is to draw the kmie leiſurely along 
the middle of the belly, beginning near the briſket, and drawing a little 

upon it, enough in the length and depth to diſcover how fat the deer is; 
then he that is to break up the deer, fir!t flits the ſkin from cutting off the 
throat downwards, making the arber, that ſo the ordure may not break 
4vrth, and then he paunches him, rewarding the hounds with it. * Px 

In the next place, he is to preſent the ſame perſon Who took fav, with 
2 drawn hanger, to cut off the head of the deer. MN hich being done, and 
the hounds rewarded, the concluding ceremony is, if it be a ſtag, then 
one blows a tripple mort; and if a buck a double one, and then all who 
have horns, blow a rechcat in conſort, and immediately a general whoop, 
whoop. 

it — formerly termed,a wind or winding-horn z the horns, probably, 
were winding, or compaiied, but afterwards i taĩt horns grew into uſe, and 
then they uſed to fay, blow a horn, and ſound a horn; and now, Lech 
and German horns ate in repute. . 

In many caſes, formerly, leafing was obferved ; that is, one was held 
either acroſs a ſaddle or on a man's back, and, with a pair of dog- couples, 
7-c1ve ten pounds and a putſe, that is, ten ſtripes (according to the na- 
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ture of the crime, more or leſs ſevere) and an eleventh that uſed to be as 
bad as the other ten, called a purſe. 

There are many faults; as coming too late into the field; miſtaking 
any term of art: theſe are of the leſſer ſort; the greater are hallooing a 
wrong deer, or leaving the field before the death ot the deer, c. 

HART, OR STAG-EVIL, is a ſort of rheum or defluxion, that falls 
upon the jaws and other parts of the forehead of a horſe, which hinders 
him from eating. 

Sometimes this diſtemper affects the of the hindgr quarters, 

HART ROYAL, in an hart that has been hunted! by the king or 
queen, and eſcaped with life, 

HART ROYAL yxocLaimedfF thus they call an hart, who having 
been hunted by the king or queen, flies ſo far from the foreſt or chace, 
that it is unlikely he will ever return of his own accord to the place where 
he lodged, and that thereupon a proclamation is made in all towns and 
. villages thereabouts, that none ſhall kill him or offend him, but that he 
may ſafely return, if he liſt, | : 

STE, ox Quicken your Hand, is an expreſſion frequently 
uſed by the riding maſter, when a ſcholar works a horſe upon volts, and 
the-maſter has a mind he ſhould turn his hand quicker to the fide on which 
the horſe works ; ſo that if the horſe works to the right, he turns quicker 
with = ſhoulders to the right; and the like is obſerved; if he works to 
the left. | 
HAUNCH ox HanCcx, the hip or part of the body of a living crea- 

ture, 

The haunches of a horſe are too long, if, when ſtanding in the ſtable, 
he limps with his hind legs farther hack than he ought, and that the top 
or onſet of his tail. does not anſwer in a perpendicular line to the tip of 
his hocks; as it always does in horſes whoſe haunches are of a juſt 

length. | 

| Tae are ſome horſes, which though they have too long haunches, 
yet commonly walk well; ſuch are good to climb hills: but to ballance 
that, they are not fit to go down a deſcent; for they cannot ply their 
hams, and they never gallop — but almoſt at full ſpeed. 

HAUNCH, ox Hiy or 4 Hos, is that part of the hind quarter 
that extends from the reins or back to the hough or ham. ' 

The art of riding the great horſe, has not a more neceſſary leſſon than 
that of putting a horſe upon his haunches ; which in other terms, is called 
coupling him well, or putting him well together or compaR. 

A horſe that can't bend and lower his hips, throws himſelf too much 
upon his ſhoulders, and lies heavy upon the bridle, | 

A horſe is ſaid to be thoroughly managed when he bears well upon the 
hand, knows the heels, and fits well upon his hips; as, | 
This horſe has his haunches in ſabjection, and falques very well; for 
in making his falquades, he holds his haunches very low, and bends ad- 
mirably well. . 9 25 

To make a horſe bend his hype, you muſt frequently go backward, and 
make uſe of the aids of the hands, and of the calves of your legs in giving 
him good ſtops; and if that does not ſucceed try him upon a calade or 
Doping ground, aſter the Italian faſuion. Hence they ſay, 15 
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Yeur horie makes his hips accompany his ſhoulders fo well, that he is 
perfectly right ſet. See put upon the HaUNCHes, Cailabe, Cavesson, 
Far.qQUaDE, and Feel. 

To drag the haunches, is to change the leading foot in galloping." See 
GALLor Fails. | 

Head in and hips. See Heap. 

To gallop with the haunch in. See Gautorape. 

HAUNT', habit or cuſtom. 

Among hunters, the walk of a deer, or the place of his ordinary 


age. 
Nobwrs or FowLs. It is a thing of no ſmall moment tò à fowler 
to be acquainted with the haunts of fowls. * | 
In order to this, you ought to underſtand, that all kinds of the larger 
fowls, dis. thoſe which divide the foot, have their haunts by the ſides of 
ſhallow rivers, brooks, and plaſhes of water; and theſe do not appear in 
flocks, but you may ſee here one ſingle, there are æ couple, and the like, 


which makes them difficult to be taken by engine or device; but they are 


- the beſt flight for hawks that can be imagined. 

Likewiſe theſe fowls delight in low and boggy places; and the more 
ſedgy, marſhy, and rotten fuch grounds are, the fitter they are fot the 
hunting theſe fowl. | 

They alſo delight in the dry parts of drowned fene, which are over- 
grown with tall long ruſhes, reeds and ſedges. 

Laſtly, they delight in half-drowned moors, or the hollow vue of 
downs, heaths, or plains, where there is ſhelter either of hedges, hills, tufts 
of ruſhes, or trees, where they may lurk obſcurely. | 

The leſſer fowl, which are web-footed;. continually haunt drowned 


fens, where they may have continually plenty of water, and may ſwim un- 


diſturbed' by men' or beaſt : their haunts is likewiſe in the main ſtream of 
rivers, where the current is ſwifteſt and leaſt ſubjeQ to freezez and b 
how much ſuch rivers are broader and deeper, the greater delight the 
fowl take therein. N 

The wild- gooſe and barnacle excepted, who abide no vaters above their 
ſounding; for when they cannot reach the one, they inſtantly remove 
thence, ſeeking out more ſhallow places. 


Theſe two laſt named, are inconceiveably delighted with 5 winter 


corn, and therefore you will always find them where ſuch grain is ſown, 
eſpecially if the ends of the lands have much water about them. 


Alſo the ſmaller fowls do very much frequent ſmall brooks,” rivers, 
ds, drowned meadows, paſtures, moors, ptaſhes, metes, lotighs and 


n 
On eſpecially if well ſtored with iſlands unfrequented and well furniſh- 
ed with ſhrubs,- ruſhes, reeds,” Qc. and then they will breed there, and 
frequent thoſe places both ſummer and winter. : 

HAW, a griſtle which grows between the nether eye-lid and eye of a 
horſe, and if not timely removed, will put it quite ut. | 
It proceeds from groſs, tough, flegmatic humour, which fall ſrom the 

head, and there uniting together, and iadutating, at length come to thts 


* 


inſirmity. 
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The ſigns by which this may be known, are, the watering of the eye, 
and the involuntary opening of the nether lid, Though every farrier can 
cut it outy but ordinarily the horſe muſt be held faſt by the head, and, 
with a ſtrong doubje thread, put a needle in the midſt of the upper eye- 
lid, and tie it to his head; then take the needle again, with a long thread, 
and put it through the griſtle of the haw, and with a ſharp knife cut the 
ſkin Ruy round, and therewith pluck out the haw. 
Then take the blood out of his eye, waſh it with beer or ale, and put 
in 2 deal of falt, and afterwards waſh it again, firvaking it down wich 
your hand, and let him reſt, 7 
HAWK; this bird is diſtinguiſhed into two kinds; the long-winged 
and ſhort-winged hawk. | 4 
The firſt year of a hawk it is called a Soarage; the ſecond an Fnter- 
view; the third'a White-hawk ; and the fourth a Hawk of the firſt Coat. 


Of the firſt, there are theſe, which were moſt in uſe here amongſt us. 


The Gerfalcon and its male the Jerkin. 
The Falcon and ditto Tiercel Gentle. 
The Lanner and ditto Lanneret. 
Bockerel and ditto Bockeret. 
The Saker and ditto Sakeret. 
The Merlin and its Male the Jack Merlin. 
'The Hobby and ditto Jack, or Robbin. - 
The Stelletto of Spain. 
The Blood Red Rook of Turkey. 
The Waſkite from Virginia. 


Of the ſhort-winged hawks, there are theſe that follow 


The Eagle and its male the Iron. 
The Gothawk and ditto Tiercel. 

The Sparrow-Hawk and its male the Muſket. 
The two ſorts of French Pie. 


Of the inferior ſort are theſe : 


The Staynel, or Ring Tail. | 1 
'The Raven and Buzzard. \ 
The Forked Kite and Bold Buzzard. 

The Hen driver, Go. 
Mete, For the terms uſed in hawking, ſee the Article TER UG. 


Of the nature and diſpoſition of | Hawks. 


There is a hawk called a blank hawk, which is a loving, and double 
| kind of hawk; for the will diligently liſten and give ear to you and your 
voice; the will quickly learn to, come to hand, being very eager and hot 
to ſeize whatſoever you ſhall either throw or give her, and 42 eat 
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familiar: and when ſhe has done what you would hive her upon the 

ground, ſhe will look up at your hand, and readily: jump upon it. 

bee is a kind of ſwarthy, black plumed hawk, that is good mettle, - 
and a high flyer, but hard to be reclaimed; for ſhe will neither mind you 
nor your voice, but when you lure her, will look another way than that 
ſhe ſhould, 

Here it is to be obſerved, that the female of all birds cf prey are much 
larger and of grow bulk than the male, and ace more ſerviceable, being 
more watchful, hardy and bold; but of ſuch birds as do not prey, the 
cocks are the larger. | 

Fhe falcon, ger-falcon, mylion, merlin, and hobhy, ſtoop and ſeize 
their prey with their foot, breaking with cheir beak the neck-bone of the 
fowl, without pluming or tiring thereupon, till the fowl hath left bulking. 
or baiting on the toot, 

The goſs-hawk with her male the tiercel, and the ſparrow-hawk, kill 
their game by ſtrength and force of wing at ada, and plume, and tire 


upon the prey inſtantly. 
How to- hood a Hawk. 


Having ſealed your hawk, fit her with a large eaſy hood, which you 
muſt take off and put on very often, watching her two nights, handling 
her frequently and'gently avout the head, 

When you find ſhe has no averſion to the hood, unſeal her in an eve- 
ning by candle-light, continue handling her ſoftly, often hooding and un- 
hooding her, until the takes no offence at the hood, and will patiently en- 
dure handling. 

Take this obſervation by the way, that it is the duty of a falconer be to 
be endued with a great deal of patience z and 1a the next place, he ought 
to have a natural love and inclination to hawks z without theſe two quali- 
fication”, all the profeſſors of this art will prove marr-hawks, inſtead of 
good falconers, 

If your hawk which you ſealed feeds well, abides the hood and hand- 
ling without ſtriking and biting, then unſeal her by candle-light in an 
evening, and anoint the place where the ſealing- thread was drawn through, 
with a little ſpittle on your finger, then hood her again, and hold her on 
your fiſt all night, often hoodin?, unhooding and handling her, ſtroaking 
her gently about the wings and bedy, giving her ſometimes a bit or two: 
alfo tiring or plumage. 

- Your hawk being well reclaimed, let her fit upon a perch, but keep 
her every night three or four hours upon the fiſt, ſtroaking, hooding and 
unhooding, Sc. as aforeſaid ; and thus you may do in the day-time, when 
ſhe hath learned to feed eagerly without fear. 

HAYS; particular nets for taking rabbets, hares, &c. common to be 
bought in ſhops that ſell nets; and they may be had larger, or ſhorter, as 
you think ft; from fifteen to twenty fathom is a good length; and for 
depth, a fathom. 

As rabbets often firaggle abroad about mid-day for freſh graſs; wh | 


you MT a number gone forth to any remote 8 8 or thickets, pitch 
| two 


we - 


we or threr of theſe hays about their burrows; lie cloſe there: but in 
© eaſe you have not nets enough to encloſe all their burrov's, tome may be 
with ſtones, buſhes, c. 
Then fer out with the coney dog, to hunt up and down at a diſ- 
tance; and draw on by degrees to the man who is with you, and hes cloſe 
by the 27 who may take them as they bolt into it. | 
HAYWARD, ox Hawazp, a keeper of the common herd of cattle 
of the-town, who is to look that they neither break nor crop the edges of 
| —— grounds, and is ſworn in the Lord's court for the performance of 
OMmce. » . 

HEAD or a Hos ſhould be narrow, lean and dry, neither ſhould 
it be too long: but the main point is a good onſet, fo as he may be able 
to bring it into its natural ſituation: which is, that all the fore-part, from 
the brow to the noſe, be perpendicular to the ground, fo that if a plum- 
met were applied thereto, it would juſt raze or thave it. 

Every horſe that has à large head, is apt to reſt and loll upon the bridle, 
and by that means, in a journey, tire the hand of the rider; and beſides, 
he can never a well with a large head, unleſs he has alſo a long and 
welk-turned nec 

Head of a horſe imports the action of his neck, and the effect of the 
bridle and the wriſt : his horſe plants his head well, and the hand ; 
ſuch a horſe refuſes to place his head ; he ſhoots out his noſe, and never 
reſts right on the hand, c. a 
HAD ix, AN Lixewisz THe Hirs. You muſt paſſage your 
Horſe's head and croupe in, f. e. work him ſideways, upon two parallel 
 _ hnes, at ſtep or trot, ſo that when the horſe makes a volt, his ſhoulders 
5 — ned x9 or trade, at the ſame time, that his haunches give the track 

_ of „ and the horſe plying or bending his neck, turns his head a lit- 
de within the volt, and ſo looks upon the ground he is to go over. | 

HEAD STALL, See Cavezon. | | 

HEADS (amorigft hunters) all thoſe in deer that have double burs, or 

18 royals and croches turned downwards, are properly termed 


Heads of ſo many croches: all heads of deer, which do not bear above 
three'or four, the croches being placed aloft, all of one height, in form of 
E cluſter of nuts, generally go by this name. See Har rt. 

 HEARSE (among Hunters) a hind of the ſecond year of her age. 
Ser Bxocket and Hind. | | 

HEARTS; a horſe of two hearts, i. . a horſe that works in the 
manage with conſtraint and itreſolution, and cannot be brought to conſent 
eo it. 


Buch horſes are much of a piece with your ramingues, or ki:kers againſt 


the ſpurs. | 

| HEAVY 3/to reſt heayy upon the hand, is ſaid of a horſe, who, through 
the ſoſtneſs' of bis neck, weakneſs of his back, and weight of his fore 
— OT wearineſs, throws himſelf upon the bridle, but with- 
al, without making any reſiſtance, or any effort to force the horſeman's 


Your 


Your horſe has too great an or reſt upon the bridle : he in heavy 
upon the hand; trot him — and ſuſtain or bear him * 
with the bridle. 

By ſtopping him, and making him go back frequently, you 
him if he upon the hand, and ſo correct that fault, if it comes o 
label and ſtiffneſs ; but if it proceeds from a defect in the back, on om is 
no remedy for it, 

Though a horſe is heavy upon the hand, yet that is not ſo. great a faul 
as if he preſſed and reſiſted the hand. Seek PSS. 

HECK, an engine to take fiſh in the river Quſe. A ſalmon heck is 4 
grate to catch that ſort of fiſh. 

HEEL or «x Hoxss ſhould be 1 large, and one fide af it 
ſhould not riſe higher upon the paſtern than the other. 

— diſtempers in this part, and their cures. Ser Scar Hans 44 
RATOHES, 


HEEL or a Hoxsse, is the lower hinder-part of. the: boot, compre» | 


hended between the quarters, and oppoſite to the: tus. 

| This being the part of a man that is armed arith che. ſpur, the word heel 
is taken from the ſpur itſelf: hence they ſay, | 

This horſe underſtands the heels well; he knows the heels ; 22 
the heels; he anſwers the heels; he is very well upon the heels 
meaning of all which is, that the horſe obeys-the.ſpurs ;. which, in effect, 
is flying from them. 

Make him fly from the tight heel, make him fly from the leſt. 

To ride a horſe u pon the hand and heels, is ta make him take tha aida 
of the hands and the heels with a tender ſenſe. 
To ride a horſe from one heel to the other, is to make: him go ſideways, 
ſometimes to one heel, ſometimes to another: for inſtance, having gone 
ten and oy in flying from the right heel, you make hin wichour opging 

| ſideways in flying from the left heel, and ſo on alternately. 
1 heel and outer heel. See IN and Naxnzow. 


HEELER, oz »L00Dv-4e8LtD Cocx; a fighting cock, that ſtrikes . 


or wounds much with his ſpurs, Cock-maſters know ſuch a cock, while 
a chicken, by the ſtriking of his two heels together in his going, 
HEIN ds E, (among Hunters) a roe-buck of the fourth year. 


HELPS. To teach a horſe his leſſon, there are ſeven helps or aide to 
be known; theſe are the-voice, rod, bit, or-ſnaffle, the calves of the * | 


the ſtirrups, the ſpur, and the ground. Theſe helps: are 
turned into cotrections. See Als. 
HERBE [graſs] a word, in the French Academies, ſignifying a reward 3: 
or ſome good ſtuff given to a horſe that was worked well in the 
HERBER} a /rench word uſed by the Farriers, . frog. 4 
ing application, 


For ſome diſeaſes, ſuch as thoſe of the heedand anticer, they put into 


a horſes counter a piece of hellebore root, which males it 5 Gage 
purate. 

HERN, ox. Hex on, a large wild unter- ſoul, with ee 
| bill chat flies high, and feeds- * fiſh, | 
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ſed with white ſpots ;. her back train, and wings 


| HOB 
A hern at-fiege, is a hern ſtanding at the water fide, and watching for 


3 
HERN SHA W, a place where herons breed. 


HERNER, * 
HIDE: BOUND, a diſtemper in horſes, where the ſkin ſlicks fo falt ro 


the bark and ribs, that you cannot pull it from the fleſh with your hand. 
This proceeds from ſeveral cauſes ; ſometimes from poverty, and want 
of good ordering; ' ſometimes by being over-heated with hard riding, and 
careleſsly letting him ſtand in the wet and rain; ſomelimes it proceeds 
from foul and corrupted blood, which dries up the fleſh, which wanting 
its natural courſe, cauſes this ſhrinking of the ſkin together, that makes 
him have a great, ſhrivelled and ſprung up belly to his flanks, cauſing his 
hair to ſtare, and his legs to ſwell, Gg. | £ 
HIGH BEARING COCK, a term uſed . with reſpe&t to fighting- 
cocks ; which ſignifies one that is larger than the cock he fights with; as 
a low bearing cock, is one over-matched for height, ; 
HIND, (among hunters) a female ſtag fo called in the third year of it's 
age. In * ſecond year ſhe is called a hearſe or brocks, ſiſter: the firſt 
ear a calf. . — 
2 HIND CALF, a male hart, or hind of the firſt year, She fawns in 
April or May. ner | 
- HIND-HAND..; See Hand. 
HIP. Ser Hauck. = | | 
HIP SHOT; a horſe is ſaid to be ſuch when he has fpraintd his 
; haunches or hips, ſo as to relaxate the ligaments that keep the bone in its 
due place. | 
HIP-SHOT, is when the hip-bone of an horſe is removed out of its 
ce; this happens to a horſe many ways; by a wrench, ſtroke, or flip, 
os fliding, falling, | IM” . 
The ſigns to know it are, the horſe will halt, and go ſideling, and the 
fore hip will fall lower than the other, nay, in time, the fleſh will con- 
ſume away; ſo that if it be let alone too long, it will never be cured. Se- 
STRAINS. | 
. HOBBY; the hobby is a hawk of the lure, and not of the fiſt; is a 
high flier, and is, in every reſpect, like the ſaker, but that ſhe is a much 
leſs bird. | 
The hobby hath a blue beak, but the ſeer thereof, and legs are yellow; 
the crinets or little feathers under her eye are very black; the top of her 
head is betwixt black and yellow, and {he hath two white ſeams on her 
neck, the plumes under the gorge, and about the brows are reddiſh, with- 


out ſpot or drop, the breaſt teathers for the moſt part brown, yet interſper- 
are black aloft, having 


= great ſcales upon the legs, unleſs it be a few beginning behind ; the 


three ſtretchers and pounces, are very large with reſpect to her ſort legs; 

her brail feathers are tinctured between red and black; the pendant ones, 

or thoſe behind the thigh, of a ruſty ſmoaky hue, 

| This bird of prey may well be called, the daring hobby; for ſhe is nut 
only nimble and light of wing, but dares encounter kites, buzzards, and 

_ crows, and will give ſouce for ſouce, blow for blow, till ſometimes they 


hege, 


1 


H 00 


liege, and come tumbling down to the ground both together: they are 
chiefly for the lark, which bird does ſo dread the ſight of her ſoaring in 
the air over her, that ſhe will rather chuſe to commit herſelf to the mercy 
of men or dogs, or to be trampled on by horſes, than venture into the ele- 
ment, where the ſees her mortal enemy ſoaring. Far Pe "A 
This bird makes excellent ſport with nets and ſpaniels, for when the 
dogs range the field to ſpring the fowl, the hobby © ſoars aloft over them; 
the filly birds apprehenſive of a conſpiracy amongſt the hawks and dogs to 
their unter ruin, dare not commit themſelves to their wings, but think it 
ſafer to lie cloſe to the ground, and ſo are taken in the nets: this ſport is 
called daring. | | | 
HOG-f'EER (amongſt Hunters) a wild boar three years old. | 
HOLD, as a mare holds. See RrrAIx. 
HOODING a Hawsx ; when you have ſeeled her, fit her with a large 
eaſy hood, which 1s to be taken off and put on very often, watching her 
two nights, and handling her frequently and gently about the head; when 
you perceive ſhe has no averſion to the hood unſcel her in an evening b 
candle-light, continuing to handle, hood and unhood her, as before, al 
at laſt ſhe takes no offence, but will patiently endure handling: after un- 
ſeeling, anoint with your finger and ſpittle the place where the ſeelin 
thread was drawn through; then hood her, and hold her on your fiſt al 
night: as ſoon as the is well reclaimed, let her fit upon a perch, but every 
night keep her on the firſt three or four hours, ſtroaking, hooding, and un- 


hooding her, &c. 


And thus you may do in the day-time, when ſhe hath learned to feed © 


rly and without fear. | 
OOF or a Hoxse, is all the horn that appears when the foot is 


ſet to the ground; the hoof ſhould be of. a figure very near round, and 


not longiſh, eſpecially towards the heel, for long feet are worth nothing. 


The horn of the hoof ſhould be ſolid, tough, high, ſmooth, without 
any circles, ſomewhat ſhining, and of a dark colour, for the white is com- 
monly brittle, and may be known by many pieces being broke from the 


horn round the foote' to be excellent, the horn ſhould be of the colour of 


— 


a deer's hoof, and the whole foot round, but a little larger below than 


above, . 
The hoofs of a horſe are either perſect or imperfe& z the former, but 


now deſcribed, is ſo diſpoſed, that the horſe may tread more on the toe 
than the heel, being alſo upright, and ſomewhat hollow on the inſide. 

1. As for the imperfect hoof, it is that which wants any of the afore- 
mentioned qualities, particularly, if it be net round, but broad, and ſpread- 
ing out of the ſides and quarters; that horſe, for the moſt part, has narrow 


heels, and in proceſs of time, will be flat-hoofed, neither will he carry a 


ſhoe long, or travel far, but ſoon ſurbate; and by treading more upon the 
heels than on the toes, he will go low on the paſterns, fo that his feer 
through weakneſs, become ſubjeR to falſe quarters, gravelling, Oc. 

2. Others are ru , or brittle-hoofed : when the hoof is not ſmooth, 
and full of circles like rams horns, it is not only unſeemly to the eye, but 
even a ſign that the foot is in no good temper, but too hot and dry. k 

: . 3. Some 
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3. Some hoofs are long, which caufe the horſe to tread all upon the 
heels, to go low in the patterns, and by that means to breed wind-galls. . 
4. There are ſome crooked hoofs, broad on the outſides, and narrow on 


the infide, whereby the horſe is ſplay-footed ; this will oblige him to tread 


more inward than outward, and go ſo cloſe with his joints together, that 
he cannot well travel without interfering, or perhaps ſtriking one leg ſo 
hard agaiaſt the other as to become lame; but if it be broad within, and 


narrow without, that is not hurtful, yet will occaſion the horſe's gravelling 


more on the outſide than the inſide. 

5. Others have flat hoofs, and not hollow within, which give riſe to 
the inconveniencies above ſpecified in the firſt ſort of imperfe& hoofs; but 
if it be too hollow, it will dry the faſter, and make him hoof-bound, ſince 
the too hollow hoof is a ſtrait, narrow one, and grows upright; for though 
the horſe treads upright, and not on his heels, yer ſuch kind of hoofs will 

too faſt, if not continually ſtopped. 

6. When the fruſh is broad, the heels will be weak, and fo ſoft, that 
you may almoſt bend them together, then he will never tread boldly on 
the ſtones or hard ground. 

7. Some have narrow heels; they are tendereſt, that at laſt the horſe 
will grow to be hoof-bound. See SHot inc. 

HOOF BONY, is a round bony wot wing upon the very top 
of an horſe's hoof, and always is cauſed by ſome blow or bruiſe, or b 
bruiſing himſelf in his ftall, by endeavouring to ſtrike at a horſe that ſtands 
next to him, and ſo ſtri kes againſt the bar that parts them. 

The cure is, firft to digeſt the ſwelling, either with rotten litter or hay 
boiled in old urine, or elſe with a plaiſter of wine-lees and wheaten-flour, 
boiled together to ripen it and bring it to a ſuppuration, or diſſolve the 
rumour. | 

But if it come to a head, lance it in the loweſt part of the ſoftneſs, 


with a thin hot iron to let out the matter. , | 
Tent it with tine, deer's ſuet and wax, of each equal quantities 


- melted together; laying a plaiſter of the ſame ſalve over it, to keep the 


tent till it be thoroughly well. 7 

HOOF BOUND 1x 4a Hoxss, is a ſhrinking of the hoof at the 
top, and at the keel, whish makes the ſkin ſtare above the hcof and fo 
grow over it. = 

It may happen to a horſe divers ways; either by keeping him too d 
in the ſtable, by ſtrait ſhoeing ; or elſe by ſome unnatural. heat after foun 


ering, | . 
| The ſigns of it are, he will halt much; his hoofs will be hot, and if 
you knock them with a hammer, they will ſound hollow like an empty 


bottle, 
s, for the cure, that being the proper buſineſs of the farrier, I ſhall 


7 = mit to preſcribe for it here. 
00 


BRITTLE, an infirmity in Borſes, proceeding either naturally 


or nocidentally ; naturally from the fire, or dam ; accidentally from a.ſur- 


eit, that falls down into their feet; or elſe from the horſe's having been 
formerly foundered. 5 
CEE 2 | For 


HOR 


For the cure, take unwrought wax, turpentine, ſheep's ſuet and hogs 
greaſe, of each four ounces; ſallad oil, a quarter of a pint, of — 2 


greaſe half a pound; boil them all together, and keep them in a ” 


for uſe. 
Wich this anoint the hoof well ſor two or three days, eſpecially at the 
ſetting on of the hair, and ſtop them wich cow-dung and hog's+greaſs. 
melted together, 
HOOF-CAST, on, CasTiNG or ru Hoor, is, when the coffia. 
falls clean away from a horſe's foot. bu | 
HOOF-SWELLED ; an infirmity that ſometimes happens to 8 
horſes by being over-ridden, or too hard wrought, which cauſes them to 
ſwell in that part, by reaſon of the blood falling down and ſettling there, 
which, if not 1 1 Wel Flag ſpavin. 11 
It proceeds from ſome founder, prick or ing on | 
3 coronet, which in time — it to Ade. root 
For the cure, take the ſtrongelt aquafortis you can yet, and firſt file or 
draw away the old hoof ſomewhat near with a file or drawing-iton z then 
touch the hoof, fo 2 three or four dreſſin gs or more, with che aqua». 
— and anoint th por with an 2 made 2 * one pound of hog's- 
eaſe, patch-greaſe, three quarters of a pound ; Venice turpentine, hve 
— 4 — wax, three ounces; and ſallad oil, three — al melted 
together over the fire : the coffin of the foot, up to the top, being andinted 
with this, a new hoof will grow on it, t Sg | 
HOOF LOOSENED, is an infirmity in a horſe ; it is a diffolution or 
dividing of the. horn or coffin of his hoof from the fleſb, at the ſetting on 
* No 1 proceeds f | 
ow if the parin roun e coronet, it pro from his be- 
ing foundersd, if 2 part, then by a pork of ſome channel nail, quitter- 
bone, retreat, gravelling, cloying, or the like. | | 
When the hoof is looſened by foundering, it will break the firſt in the 
fore part of the coronet, right N the toes, becauſe the humours alſo 
are diſpoſed to deſcend towards the toe. ESQ 
But if it proceeds from pricking, gravelling, and the like, then the hoof 
will loofen round about equally at firſt ; but if it be cauſed by a quitter- 
bone, or hurt upon the coronet, it will break right above che grieved part, 
and is very rarely knawn to go any farther: as for the cure of the former, 
they are properly the buſineſs of a fartier. , 
ORN. See Hoop, 3 
HORN, to give a ſtroke with the horn, is to blood a horſe in the roof 
of the mouth, with the horn of a ſtag or roe-buck, the tip and end of which 
is ſo ſharp and pointed, as to perform the office of a launcet. | 


the upper Jaw. * 

HORNS or 4 Deer Cas TIN, is a ſingular omenon, the 
true reaſon of which ſeems to be a ſtoppage of the circulation, ſo that be- 
ing deprived of the nouriſhing juice, they fall off much in the ſame man- 
ner as the leaves of trees do in autumn. About ten days after the horns. 
are caſt, the new ones begin to appear: theſe at firſt are ſoft and kairy, 
but they afterwards grow hard, and the creature rubs off the * 


We ſtrike with the horn in the middle of the fourth noteh, or ridge f 


HOR 


' + HORN-GELT, a taz within the bounds of a foreſt, for all manner ot 
r | * 
HORSE, a= four-footed animal, of great uſe to mankind, eſpecially in 
the country; this creature being by nature valliant, ſtrong and nimble, 
above all other beaſts, moſt able and apt to endure the extremeſt labours, 
the moiſt quality of his compoſition being ſuch, that neither extreme heat 
dries up his ſtrength, nor the violence of the cold freezes the warm tem 
er of his moving ſpirits: he is moſt gentle and loving to man, apt to be 
taught, and not forgetful when an impreſſion is fixed in his brain, being 
watchful above all other beats, and will endure his labour with an empty 
ſtomach. He is naturally given to cleanlineſs, and has an excellent ſcent, 
even not ſo much as to offend any man with all his ill ſavours. For the 
different ſymptoms of ſickneſs, /ee SIR N ESS or Honses. * 
Now for his ſhapes in general; the uſual character is, that he muſt 
have the eyes and joints of an ox, the ſtrength and foot of a mule, the 
. hoofs and thighs'of an aſs, the throat and neck of a wolf, the cat and tail 
of a fox, the breaſt and hair of a woman, the boldneſs of a lion, the ſhape 
and quick-ſightednefs of a ſerpent, the face of a cat, the lightneſs and 
nimbleneſs of a bare, a high pace, a deliberate trot, a pleaſant gallop, a 
* Griſt running, a rebounding leap, and to be preſent and quick in hand. 
As to his colours the reader is referred to the article Colours of a Horſe ; 
only it is fit to mention here, that the beft colours are the brown bay, 
dapple-grey, roan, bright bay, black with a white near-foot behind, whitg 
fore-foot before, white ſtar ; cheſaut or ſortel with any of theſe marks, or 
dun with a black lit. | LW He res 


If you defire a borſe thee long to ſerve, 

Take a brown Bay, and Lim with care freſerve : 
The Gray's net ill, but he is prized far, 

That ts Coal-Black, and blazed with a flar. 

It for thyſ2l}, or friend, thou tilt procure 

A Horſe, let bim white Liard be, bel long entlure. 


But to return to the more particular ſhapes of a horſe, and ſo ſet them 
in view to the beſt manner, it is required that the hoof be black, ſmouth, 
large, dry, round, and hollow; the paſterns ſtraight and upright, fetlocks 
ſhorts the legs ſtrait and flat, called alſo laſh-legged; the knees bony, 
lean and round; the neck long, high reared, and great towards the breaſt; 
the breaſt large and round; the ears long, ſharp, ſmall, and upright; the 
forehead lean and large ; the eyes great, full and black; the brows well 
hiled, and ſhooting outwards ; the jaws flender and lean, wide and open; 
the mouth great; the head large and lean, like to a ſheep; the mane thin 
and large; the withers ſharp affd pointed; the back ſhort, even, plain and 
double chined ; the fides and ribs deep, large, and beating out like the 
cover of a trunk, and cloſe ſhut at the buckle bone; the belly long and 
great, but hid under the ribs; the flanks full, but yet guant; the rump 
round, fplain and broad, with a large ſpace between the buttocks ; the 
thighs long and large, with well faſhioned bones, and thoſe fleſhy ; the 
hams dry and firaight ; the truncheon ſmall, long, well ſet on, and well 
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couched: the train long, not too thick, and falling to the ground; the 
yard and ſtones ſmall; and he ſhould be well riſen before. For his quali- 
ty ſee Vicour. For the different parts of a horſe, ſee the Article 
PARTS. 

The horſe ſhould have a broad forehead, a great eye, a lean head; 
thin, lender, lean, wide jaws; a long, high, rearing neck; rearing with- 
ers; a broad deep cheſt and body, upright paſterns, and narrow hooty. 

There are many things relating to a horſe, and very neceſſary to be 
known, which will be found under their proper articles; only there are a 
few which are not ſo conveniently — 2 under ſuch heads, which 
muſt have room here. Fey 2 1 

To begin with turning a horſe to 3: you ought, either eight or 
nine — PAR you la to take Hood of 1 2 day N. 
him the drink called diapente, and in a day or two after his drink, abate 
of his cloaths by degrees, before you turn him out, leſt by taking them off 
on a ſudden he ſhould take cold; and curry him not at all after his 
cloathes are taken off, but let him ſtand in his duſt, for that will keep him 
warm z neither is it proper to put him out till the middle of May, at 
ſooneſt, for till that time graſs will not have bite enough; and let the day 
be warm, ſun-ſhine, and about ten o'clock, for horſes pampered in ſtables, | 
and kept cloſe, will be very ſubject to take cold. | 12 

To take him up from graſs, he muſt be very dry, elſe he will be ſubject 
to be ſcabby ; 'and that not later than n eee when the ſeaſon 
begins to let cold dews fall, that cauſe much harm to your horſe z and 
then alſo the heat of the graſs begins to fail, inſomuch, that the graſs that 
he then feeds upon breeds no good nouriſhment, but groſs, phlegmatic, and 
cold humours, which putrify and corrupt the blood ; 16 take him up 
very quickly for fear of melting his greaſe, his fat gotten at-graſs being 
very tender: and a day or two after he is in the ſtable, let him be ſhod, 
let blood, and drenched, which will prevent the ſtaggers, yellows, ane 
the like diſtempers, occafioned by the gall and ſpleen, which the heart 
2 1 of the graſs, through the rankneſs of the blood, engenders in 
the . a 3 

But the :urious, after they have taken the horſe into the ſtable, beſore 
they either blood or drench him, in a hot, ſun-ſhining day, take him out 
into a convenient place, and there trim him; where. taking ordinary waſh-- 
ing ſoap, anoint his head and every part of him with it all over, — 
care that none goes into his eyes and ears; then they waſh him very well 
all over with warm water, wiping him with a warm linen cloth, and after- 
wards rubbing him dry with woollen cloths; then ſoap him all over again, 
eſpecially his mane and tail, and waſh him very clean with back lye, witk 
a wiſp or woollen cloth, and when they have ſufficiently cleanſed him. 

him as before, and leading him into the ſtable, let him be cleanſed 
with a clean, thin, ſoft cloth. 13 Re 

So much for turning in and out of graſs, There are two or three things 
more to be added, that are of ſome importance in reference to that noble 
creature; and the firſt is, to make a horſe follow his maſter, and to find 


him out and challenge him amongſt ever ſo many people. 
. Take 
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which is an article by itſelf, and to which all perſons are refer 


HOR 


Take a pound of oatmeal, to which put a quarter of a pound of honey, 
and half a pound of liquorice, make a little cake thereof, and put into 
boſom next to- your naked ſkin, then run and labour yourfelf till you 


| ſweat, when fo, rub all your ſweat upon your cake; then keep the horſe 


faſting a day and a night, and give it him to eat, which done, turn him 
losſe, and he ſhall not nly follow you, but alſo hunt and ſeek you out 
when he has loſt you ; and when he comes to you, ſpit in his mouth, 


anoint us tongue with your ſpittle, and thus doing, he will never forſake 


ou. | 
- Another thing, is to ſhew-how to make a horſe look young: take a 
crooked iron, no bigger than a wheat corn, and having made it red hot, 
a little black hole in the tops of the two outermoſt teeth of each fide 

of the nether chap before, next to the tuſhes when the mark is worn out, 
then pick it with an awl blade, making the ſhell fine and thin: then with 
arp ſcraping iron make all his teeth white and clean; this done, take 


a ſharp 
a ſine Tauncer, and about the hollows of the horſe's eyes which are ſhrunk” 


down, make a little hole only through the ſkin, and put in the quill of a 


_ raven or crow, and blow the ſkin full of wind; then take the quill out, 
boy your ger on the hole a little while, and the wind will ſtay in, and he 


as youthful as if he were bur fix years old. 
This way of making a horfe look young is by horſe-courſers called 


. - biſhopptng, and is neceſſary to be known by countrymen and others, not 


to cheat others with, but to prevent their being cheated themſelves; and 
therefore they ſhould have great regard to the Rules for buying Horſes, 
to. 
There may be other lawful occaſions, beſides ſervice of war, to prevent 
a horſe from neighing ; for which end take a liſt of woollen cloth, and ty- 
ing it faft in many folds about the midſt of his voice, or wind- pipe, and it 
wilt do, for it has often been tried and approved. See Maxzs, Hoxst- 
Frrpzx, Txaaveitinc-Horse, Drxaucut-Horst, STALLIONS, 
Horsz's Acre, Cotours or 4 Hoxse, ColLT-TaminG, STUD, 
Sr. You will like wife meet with the feveral diſeaſes incident to horſes, 


under their proper articles, together with the ſeveral methods and preſcrip- 


tions for the cures, too long to be here named. For his vices and how they 


may be remedied, /-e Vices. . 


HORSE-FEEDER: there are many obſervations to be made by one 
engaged in this office, in order to perform it well, eipecially when he has 
the care of running horſes, but we ſhall only mention a few. 9. 

1. As to meat or drink, if there be any ſuch, or other nouriſhment that 
he knows good for a. horſe, which the beaſt refuſes, you muſt not thruſt it 
violently 1 him, but by gentle enticements win him thereto, tempting 
him when he is moſt hungry or moſt dry; if he get but a bit at a time, 
he wilt ſoon enereaſe to a greater quantity. of $64 wt 
Ever let him have leſs than he deſires; and that he may be brought 
the ſooner to it, mix the meat he loves beſt with that he loves worſt, till 


both be equally familiar, ſo ſhall he be a to nothing that is good 
| pin” + $a aud r, ſo ſhall he be a ſtranger x mars goog. 


2. If he finds a hoꝶſe ſubjeR to ſtiffneſs and lameneſs, to the ſurbate, 


or to the tenderneſs of feet, then he ſhould give him his heat upon ſmooth 


7 cape 


HOR a 
carpet earth, or forbear ſtrong grounds, hard high-ways, croſs-ruts and - 0 


furrows, till extremity compel him. 3 | | | 
3. For the condition of a horſe's body, he muſt account the ſtrongeſt | 
ſtate which is the higheſt and fulleſt of fleſh, ſo it be > without in» | 
ward foulneſs, to be the beſt and moſt proper for the performing of match- 
es: and herein you muſt conſider; firſt; the ſhape of a horſe's body, there | 
being ſome that are round, plump, and cloſe knit together, which will ap- | 
pear fat and we da when they are lean and in poverty; while others | | 
| 
| 


that are raw-boned, (lender; and loofe knit, will appear lean and deformed, 
when they are fat, foul; and full of groſs humours, | | 

So likewiſe for their inclinations z for ſome horſes at the fuſt; feed outs 
wardly, and carry a thick rib, when they are inwardly as lean as may be z 
whereas others appear lean to the eye, when they are only greaſe. 

In which caſe the feeder has two helps to improve his knowledgg, the 
outward, and the inward. Ph 4 1 

4. The firſt is, the outward kandling and feeling the horſe's body all 4 1 
over his ribs, but 2 upon his ſhort and hindermoſt ribs, and if | 
his fleſh generally le ſoft and looſe, and the fingers fink thetein as in 
down, he is foul without all queſtion ; but if it be hard and firm, and only 
ſoft upon the hindermoſt rib, he bas greaſe and foul matter within him, 

which muſt be voided, whatever comes of it. And for the inward help, 

that is on! exerciſe, and ſtrong ſcouring, the firſt to diſſolve and th 
latter to briflg it away. nat 

5. It is the feeders buſineſs to obſerve the horſe's ſtones, for if they 
hang downwards or low from his body, he is out of luſt and heart, and is 
either ſick of greaſe or other foul humours; but in caſe they lie cloſe _ 
truſſed up, and hid in a ſmall room, then he is healthful, and in good 


ight. , | | 
oh to his limbs, the feeder or groom muſt ever before he runs any 
match or heat, bathe his legs, from the knees and gambrels downwards, 
either with clarified dog's greaſe, trotter-oil, or the. beſt hog's greaſe, and \ 
work it well with his hands, not with fire, for what he gets not an the firſt 
night, will be got in the next morning, and what is not got in then, will 
be got in when he comes to uncloath at the end of the .courſe ; ſo that 
the ointment need be uſed but once, but the rubbing as often as there is 
opportunity. | og 
7. The feeder may in any of the latter fortnights of a running horſe's 
feeding, if he finds him clear, and his greaſe conſumed, about fax in the 
evening, give him water in a reaſonable . made luke-watm, keepp - 
ing him faſting an hour after : alſo, if through the unſeaſonableneſs of the 
weather you cannot water him abroad, then at your watering hours your 
are to do in the houſe, with warm water, and an handful of wheat meal, 
bran or oatmeal, finely powdered, (which laſt is beſt) put into the water, 
which is very wholeſome. | | ; 

8. He muſt have ſpecial regard to all airings, breathings, and other ex- 
erciſes whatever; to the ſweating of the horſe, ahd the occaſion, for if he 
ſweat on little or no occaſion, as walking a foot-pace, ſtanding ſtill in the 
ſtable, and the like; this ſhews that the horſe is faint, foul'fed, and wants 


exerciſe ; EET x Aa ana”; 8 
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like, he ſweat, and it is a white froth like ſoap-ſuds, lie is inwarely tonl, 
and alto wants exerciſe : again, if the ſweat be black, and as it were only 
water thrown upon him, without any frothineſs, then he is cleanſed, and 
in good luit, and good caſe, and may be rid without any danger, 

9. And laſtly, he ſhould obſerve his hair in general, but eſpecially on 
his neck, and thoſe parts that are uncovered, for if they lie ſleek, ſmooth, 
and cloſe, holding the beauty of thair natural colour, the horſe is in good 
eaſe ; but if rough and ſtaring, or di ſcoloured, he muſt be inwardly cold 
at heart, and wants both cloths and warm keeping. wy 

HORSE-HAIR NOOSES, are devices to cacch birds by the neck or 
lege, fometimes by both; the moſt proper places for that purpoſe, being 
amongſt buſes and ſmall coppices, and the manner thus: | 

Make little hedge-rows, about half a foot high, by ſticking ſmall furz- 
buſhes, brambles, or thorns, &c. in direct or crooked lines, of ſuch a 


length and number as you think fit, according to the game you ſuppoſe. | 


the place may afford; and then at ſeveral diſtances, leave little upon 
ſpaces big enough for the birds to pats through. * fk 

But for woodcocks, the ſpringes are to be laid flat on the ground, to 
catch them by the legs; and good ſtore of partridges may al! be taken 
by theſe devices, ſet acroſs a ploughed furrow, in the bottom, in caſe 
there be any in the field. 78 | 
- HORSE-LOCK AND KEY, an inſtrumennt to open a hgge's fetter, 
or chain-lock. | 
It is a ſquare iron plate, bent at ene end, and having a ſquare hole and 
nicks in one part of it, to anſwer the ſprings and wards within the bolt; 
the other end is bent half round, with a ſmall turn at the end to make ir 
look handſome. | | = 

HORSE MEASURE, a rod of box to ſlide out of a cane, with a 
Iquare at the end, being divided into hands and inches, to meaſure the 
Height of horſes, | | 
HORSE-SHOE; of theſe there are ſeveral ſorts: 1. That called the 
Planch-ſhoe or pancelet, which makes a good foot and a bad leg, by reaſon 
it cauſes the foot to grow beyond the meaſure of the leg; though for a 
weak heel it is exce2ding good, and will laſt longer than any ſhoe, being 
borrowed from the moil, that has weak heels and fruſhes, to keep the ſeet 
from Rones and gravel. | © IIS 

2. Shoes with calkins, which though they be intended to ſecure the. 
horſe from ſliding, yet they do him more harm than good, in that he can- 
not tread evenly upon the ground, whereby many times he wrenches his 
foot, or ſtrains ſome finews, more eſpecially upon ſtoney ways, where the 
ſtones will not ſuffer his calkins to enter, the foot (lips with more violence; 
though ſome do not think a horſe well-ſhod unleſs all his ſhoes be made 
with ealkins, either ſingle or double; however the double ones are leſs 
hurtful, for he will tread evener with them than with ſingle calkins, 
_ they muſt not be _ long, or ſharp pointed, but rather ſhort and 


3. There are ſhoes, for rings, which were firſt invented yo make a horſe. 
life his feet up high, though ſuch ſhoes are more painful than helpful, and 
it is an unpleaſing fight: this is uſed for horſes that have not ſound _ 

| | or 
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for tender feet fear to touch the ground that is hard: but what is intend- 
ed for a remedy proves a prejudice to the horſe, by adding high calkins, 
or elſe theſe rings to his ſhoes, for by that means he is made to have 
weaker heels than before. | "Fi % 
4. Shoes with ſwelling welts, or borders, round about them, are uſed 
in Germany, Sc. which being higher than the heads of the nails, fave 
them from wearing ; and theſe are the moſt laſting ſhoes, if made of well 
tempered tuif, for they wear equally in all parts, and the horſe treads equ- 
ally vpon them, e | ESR” 11ers 1,3 
5. Others that uſe to paſs mountains where ſmiths are not eaſily to be 
met with, carry ſhoes about them with vices, whereby they faſten them to 
the huric's hoof without the help. of the hammer or nail, notwithſtanding 
ic is more for ſhew than any good ſervice ;. for though this ſort of ſhoe 
may fave his feet from ſtones, yet it ſo rinches his hoof, that he goes with 
pain, and perhaps injures it more thin the ſtones do: therefore upon ſuch 
emergent occaſions, it is better to make uſe of a joint-ſhoe, which is made 
of two pieces, with a flat rivet-nail joining them together in the toe, ſo 
that you may make it both wide and narrow to ſerve any foot. 3s op 
6. The patten-ſhoe, is neceſſary for a horſe that is burnt in the hip, 
ſtifle or ſhoulder, which will cauſe him to bear upon that leg where the 
grief is, and conſequently uſe it the better, Fo 
7. A ſhoe proper for flat feet, bn 3 
8. The panton, or pantonable-ſhoe, which opens the heels, and helps 
hoof-binding. | oo dad Sev —_ 
Theſe are of admirable uſe, in regard that they never ſhift upon the 
feet, and continue firmly in one place. 2 
. And laſtly, the half panton-ſhoe. 4 | | 
ORSE-RACING ; a diverſion more uſed in Englard than in all the 
world beſide. Horſes for this uſe ſhould. be as light as poſſible, large, 
long, but well-fhaped ; with a ſhort back, long ſides, and a little long- 
legged, and narrow-vreaſted, for ſuch will gallop the lighter and nimbler, 
and run the faſter, Sz/eyſel ſays, he ſhould. be long-bodied, nervous, of 
great mettle, good wind, g od appetite, very ſwift and ſenſible of the 
| 66 that he ought to be of an Eg/i/b breed, or barb, of a little Tize 
with pretty fall legs, but the back finews a good diſtance from the bone, 
ſhorr-jointed, and have neat well-fhaped feet. | * 
The excellent breed we have of horſes for br - in our own country, 
though through ſeveral abuſes they have been unfortunately miſchievous 
to a great many perſons, yet if rightly regulated and made uſe of, might 
be very advantageous, as well as pleaſant and diverting to men ct quality; 
and that is by having plates run tor at ſeveral times, and in ſeveral coun- 
tries, by which we may come exactly to know the ſpeed, wind, force, 
and heart of every horle that runs, which direQs us infallibly in out 
choice, when we would furniſh ourſelves for hunting, breeding, road, and 
the like z whereas without ſuch trials, we mult ſtand to the hazzary, and 
not be at any certainty to meet with good ones. A horſe may travel wel, 
hunt well, and the like, and yet when he comes to be pretied hard, and 
forced to the extremity of what he can do, may not prove good at heart; 
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and more particularly, ſome racers have been beaten only b+ thetr hearts 
finking in them (that have wanted neither wind nor ſpeed) when they 
come to be hard preſſed. 

It were indeed to be wiſhed, that our Nobility and Gentry would not 
make ſo much a trade of racing; and when they run only for plates, or 
their matches, that they would do it for no mare than may be loft with- 
out damaging their eſtates; but to run for & grear a ſum, thay the lots 
cannot be well borne, and conſequently endeavouring to win the fame, if 
not more back again, it draws them into vaſt expence by way of preparati- 
on for revenge, the conſequences of which need not be mentioned. On 
the other hand if a perſon proves ſucceſsful, he is but too apt to"think he 
will prove ſo again, and fo ſets up for a brother of the ſpur, but runs ſo 
faſt, that ſometimes neither eſtate nor friends can keep along with him, 
and fo turns his diverſion into misfortunes, 

As to the method of ordering running horſes, or what is called keeping, 
ſince Noblemen and Gentlemen will do fo, they will find what is proper 
to be done under the article running horſes, and therefore we will only 
here ſuppoſe a horſe ſet to run for a plate, and that the hour of ſtarting is 
at hand, when the drum beats or the trumpet ſounds, according to the 
Cuſtom of the place where you run, to give notice for ſtripping and weigh- 

ing; be ſure in the firſt place, to have your ſtomach empty, only take 
ſomething to keep out the wind, and to ſtrengthen you: if you are light, 
that you muſt carry weight, let it be equally quilted in your waiſtcoat : 
but it is better if you are juſt weight, for then you have no more to do 
than to dreſs you, according to your own fancy; your cloaths ſhould be 
of coloured or of white holland, as being very advantageous to the 
TpeQators ; your waiſtcoat and drawers muſt be made cloſe to your body, 
and on your head a little cap tied on; let your boots be gartered up faſt, 
and your ſpurs muſt be of gocd metal ; then mount and come to the ſtart- 
ing place, where going off briſkly or gently, as occaſion requires, make 
your horſe perform the courſe of heat, according to your intended deſign, 
ularly if you would win the ſame, and that your horſe excels in 
eſs more than fpeed, ſtart him off roundly, and run him to the very 
of what he can do, during the whole courſe or heat; and by that 
means, if the horſe you run againſt be not ſo good at the b ttom, though 
he has more ſpeed, you ſhall beat him, becauſe he will be run off in a 
| peat way before he comes to the end. But on the contrary, if your 
e's talent be ſpeed, all that you can do is to wait upon the other 
horſe, and keep behind till you come almoſt to the ſtand, and then en- 
deayour to give a looſe by him: ſometimes you are to run more heats 
than one, it will be your policy to loſe a heat; and in that caſe you muſt, 
for the eaſing and ſafeguard of your horſe, lie behind all the way as much 
as you can, provided you bring him in within diſtance. , 

The poſture to be oH ſerved is, that you place yourſelf upon your twiſt, 
with your knees firm, and your ſtirrups juſt at ſuch a length, that your 
feet when they are thruſt home in them, you can raiſe yourſelf a little in 
the ſaddle, for your legs, without that 3 will not be firm when 
you come to run; the counterpoize of your body muſt be forward, to fa- 
cilitate your horſe's running, and your elbows muſt be cloſe to youi —_ ; 
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but be ſure, above all things, that you do not incemmede your horſe by 
fwegzing this or that way, as ſome do, for ſince weight is a great matter 
in running, and that a troubleſome rider is as bad as ſo much more weight, 
' there is no need to ſay how neceſſary it is to take great care of your ſeat 
and hand; you muſt therefore beware of holding yourſelf by the Widle, 
or of jobbing your horſe's mouth upon any occaſion; you muſt take your 
right reign in the fame hand, holding up the horſe, Wc. as you find it ne- 
ceifary, and every now end then remove the bridle in his mouth: X 
theſe things are beſt learned by 5 ge: and practice. | 


A plate being to be run for by heats, every man that rides mult be 3 | 
weight at ſtarting, in the great ſcales for that purpoſe, and at the = of 1 
the fame heat; for if you want of your while at coming in, you (hall | 
loſe your heat, though you ate the firſt horſe : you have bait an — be- 4 
eween the firft and ſecond, to rub your horſes, and at the warning of the | 
drum and trumpet again, you-mount, &c. as before, and ſo till all is done, 4 


which is three, and tometimes three heats and a courſe. 

Nothing need be ſaid to the ceremonies relating to the Judges, and the 
articles by which plate-races and matches are regulated, ſince they are ſet- 
tled according to the different cuſtoms of the places where you run. 

I you do not breed racers yourſelf, be ſure you buy no wh that has 
not extraordinary good blood in his veins, for the charge of keeping is 
great, and a good one cats av more than a bad, and requires no more at- 
tendance ; ſome to ſave twenty pt thirty guineas in the price of « young i 
Horſe, have loſt hundreds by him afterwards. | - if 
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A horſe that you have tried once or twice at a twelve · tone plate, you 
may be ſure will make an extraordinary good hunter; and you are to eb 
ſerve, that the poſture, manner of riding, &c.- is the ſame in a watch as 
in a plate-race, only that there being but a ſingle courle to be run, you 
muſt paſh for all at that one time; whereas when there are Teveral heats, 
there is more ſaving, and variety of play. | 
HOTTS oz HUTTS, are the pounces and round balls of leather 
ſtuffed, and tied to the ſpurs of fighting cocks, to keep them from hurting 
one another in ſparing. * | 
70 HOVER, to flutter or fiy over, with wings Eretched out; to hang | 
over. | GENS 1 5 
HOUGH, ox nam or a Hos x, is the joint of the hinder quirter, / | 
which joins the thigh to the leg. | * 1 
HOUGH-BONY ; a (welling on the tip or bow of the hough in a 
Horſe's hinder-quarters, about as big as halt a tennis-Hall. | 
T4 HOUND a STac, {among Hunters] to caſt the dogs at hiu. 
HOUND, a hunting. dog. ber the averert kinds under the articles 
#GrarHouo, BLoop-Hound, Sc. 4% a (id of . For Terms 
„ u, Cc. ſee the Article Terms. For their method of enter- 
m for a Hare, foe Hart HUNTING. | A 
| 100 Z IN. is * boot-houzing or Hoe-louzing s the former is 2 l 
piece of ſtuff made faſt to the hinder- part of the ſaddle, which covers the | 
croupe of the horſe either for ornament, or to cover the horte lenne, or 
to preſerve the rider's cloaths, and keep ther: from being dauded with the 
ſweat ef the horſe. * 12 | X | 
| Q 4 "The 
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The houzing, for ſuch as ride with ſhoes, is commonly a piece f ſcat- 
let cloth embroidered with gold fringe, and put round the fuddle fo ag to. 

cover the croupe, and deſcend to the lower part of the belly to fave the 
ſtockings, when you mount in ſhoes. | 

| HUNGRY EVIL, is an inordinate deſire in horſes, to cat. 

It proceeds either from great emptineſs or want of focd, when the beaſt 
is even at the utmoſt pinch, and almoſt chapfallen ; though it ſometimes 
proceeds from cold outwardly taken; ſometimes by travelling long in froſt 
and ſnow, or through barren places: this outward cold affecting the ſto- 
mach ſo far, that it's action and faculties are depraved. 

The tokens of this diſtemper is an alteration in the horſe's manner of 
feeding, when he has loſt all manner of temperance, and chops-at his meat 
as if he would even devour the manger. 3 

For the cure: In order to comfort his ſtomach, give him great ſlices 
of bread toaſted and ſteeped in ſack, or give him wheat flour in wine, or 
wheat-meal in milk, a quart at a time, or elſe let him eat bread made of 
pine- nuts. 

But there is nothing better than to feed him moderately ſeveral times a 
day with good bean-bread well baked, or oats well dried and ſifted. 

To HUNT; the purſuing of birds or four-footed beaſts, of which 
there are ſeveral ſorts, which differ according as the animals are, which 

u hunt, and the places where they are; our-footed beaſts are hunted 
in the fields, woods, and thickets : they kill them with guns, and others 
ſhoot birds in the air, take them with nets, or birds of prey ; make uſe of 
1 deer, doe, roebucks, and even foxes, hares, and cone ys, 

C. 5 
Hunting indeed is a noble and manly recreation, not only commendable 
for men and great men, but gentlemen, and others too, there being 
nothing that recreates the mind more, ſtrengthens the limbs, whets the 
ſtomach, and cheers up the ſpirits; ſo that it has merited the eſteem of 
all ages and nations, how barbarous ſoever they might have been. 

Hunting is deſcribed under the heads of animals which are hunted, 
whether with dogs, taken with nets, or by birds of prey ; which the reader 
is referred to. | | . 

All ſorts of weathers is not proper ſor hunting; high winds and rain 
are obſtacles to this diverſion. 

In the ſpring- time, you muſt take it in the night with nets; in the ſum 
mer, it is the diverſion of the morning; but in « winter, it ſhould not be 
followed but from nine in the morning till two in the afternoon, The 
general rule is, that you place yourſelf under the wind where you ſeck to 
wait for game; and the way to know it is to take a piece of paper and ob- 
ſerve which way the wind blows it. For the terms uſed by Huntſmen ſee 
the article Tex Ms. | | Cong | 

To HUNT CHAN, is when the hounds or beagles take ſreſh ſcent, 
and follow another chace, till they ſtick and hit it again. 

To HUNT Covnrex, fignifies that the — it by the heel. 
HUNTING rae Fol, is a term or phraſe uſed of the chaces going 
off, and eoming on again traverſing the ſame ground to deceive the hounds 


or beagles. | | 
* HU NTING 
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HUNTING-HORSE ; a horie deſigned for dus manly-exerciſe, whoſe 
. pe ſhould be generally itrong and well knit together, making equal 

roportions3 for you are to obſerve, that which has unequal ſhapes ſhew 
weakneſs, ſo equal ones ſhew ſtrength and durance; and what we call un- 
equal, are a great head and a little neck; a big body and a thick buttock; 
a large limb to a little foot, Sc. whereas he thould have a large and lean 
head, wide noſtrils, open channelled, a big weaſand, and ſtrait wind- 


ipe. | 
: "Ty order the hunting-horſe : while he is at reſt, let. him have all the 
quietneſs. that may be; let him have much meat, much litter, much 
drelſing, and water cloſe by him; let him fleep as long as he pleaſes; keep 
him to dung rather ſoft than hard, and look that if be well coloured, and 
bright, for darkneſs ſhews greaſe; redneſs, inward. heat: and after his 
uſual ſcourings, let him have exerciles, and maſhes of ſweet malt, or let 
bread, or clean beans z or beans and wheat mixed together are his beſt 
food, and beans and oats the moſt ordinary diet. | 1 
- But Sir Pobert Charnoci*s way of hunting in buck-ſcafon, was, never to 
take his horſe up into the ſtable during the ſeaſon, but he hunted him up- 
on graſs, only allowing him as many cats as he would well eat; and this 
he approved of as a very good way, fer it there be any mo ten — with- 
in him, which violent hunting may raiſe up, this going to graſs will purge 
it out; it is affirmed, the ſame gentleman has rid his horſe three days in a 
week during the ſeaſon, and never found any inconveniency, but rather 
good from it, ſo that care be taken to turn the. horſe out very cool. 

You may furniſh yourſelf with a horſe for hunting at ſome of our fairs; 


which ſhould have, as near as can be the following ſhape :: 


A head lean, large and long; a chaul thin; and open ears, ſmall 
pricked ; or, if they he ſomewhat long, provided they ſtand upright like 
thoſe of a fox, it is uſually a ſign of mettle and toughneſs, ""# 

His forehead long and broad, not flat, and as it is uſually termed, haie- 
faced, riſing in the mid like that of a hare, the feather being placed above 
the top of his eye z the contrary being thought by ſome to betoken blind- 
nels, | | * | 

His eyes full, large and bright; his noſtrils wide, and red within, for an 
open noſtril is a ſign of a good wind. 


His mouth large, deep in the wikes and hairy; his thropple, DE: | 


or wind-pipe big, looſe and ſtraight, when he is reined in with the bri« 
dle; for if, when he bridles, it bend; like a bow, (which is called cock 
throppled) it very much hinders the tree paſſage of his wind. | 

His head muſt be fo ſet on to his neck, that a ſpace may be felt between 
his neck and his chaul for to be bull necked is uncomely to fight,” and 
alſo prejudicial to the horſe's wind. . 46-4 

His creſt ſhould be firm, thin, and well-riſen, his neck long and ſtrait, 


yet not looſe and pliant, which the modern men term withy-cragged.  . 
His breaſt ſtrong and broad, his cheſt deep, his chine ſhort, and his 


body large and cloſe ſhut up to the huckle-bone. 6 
His ribs round like a barrel, his belly being hid within them. 4 


* His fillets large, his buttocks. rather oval than broad, being well let, 


down to the gaſcoins; his ,gambrels upright, and not bending, which 
| | : ſome 
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ſome eall fickle-hbughed; though ſome look upon this to be a ſiga of 

{s and ſpeed. | 

His legs clean, flat, und ſtrait ; his joints ſhort, well knit, and upright, 

eſpecially betwixt the paſterns and the hoof, having but little hair on his 

fetlocks ; his hoofs black, ſtrong, and hollow, and rather long and narrow, 
than big and flat. | 

Laſtly, his mane and tail ſhould be long and thin rather than thick, 
which is counted by ſome a mark of dullneſs. 

As to the marks or colours, though they do not abſolutely give teſtimo- 
ay of a horſe's goodneſs, yet they, as well as his ſhapy, intimate in ſome 
part his di ſpoſition and qualities: the hair itſelf oftentimes receives the 
variation of its colour from the different temperature of the ſubject out of 
which it is produced. 

And ſome do not ſcruple to affirm, that wherever you meet with a horſe 
that has no white about him, eſpecially in his forehead, though he be 
otherwiſe of the beſt reputed colours, as bav, black, or ſortel, though he 
is of a dogged and ſullen diſpoſition, eſpecially if he have a ſinall pink 
eye, and a narrow face, with'a noſe bending like a hawk's bill. 


\-- Brag Be: of 0 have. 


Having procured a horſe ſuitable to the former deſcriptions, or your 
own Stabes at leaſt, and which is ſuppoſed to be — 88 in 
the fundamentals of this art, being taught ſuch obedience, as chat he will 
readily-an{wer to the horſeman's helps and correQions both of the bridle 
and hand, the voice, the calf of the leg, and the ſpurs ; that he knows 
how to make his way forward, and hath gained a true temper of mouth, 
and aright placing of his head, and that he has learned to ſtop, and turn 
readily ; — _ he has been perfectly taught theſe things, he can never 

ually. ; 
The horſe being thus prepared, ſhould be five years old, and well way» 
ed before you begin to 7 him ; for although it is cuſtomary with fome 


to put him to hunt at four years old, yet at that age his joints not being 
well knit, nor he attained th his beſt ſtrength and courage, he is unable to 
orm any work of ſpeed and toughneſs, and will be ia great danger of 
| and other maladies, and alſo a daunting of his (pint, and abating 
his natural courage. | 
Your horſe being full five, you may, if you pleaſe, put him to graſs, 
from the middle of May to Bartholemewvide, for then the ſeaſon will be 
fo hot, it will not be convenient to work him. 
| Bartholemewstide being now come, and the pride and ſtrength of the 
graſs being nipped by the ſevere froſts and cold dews, ſo that the nouriſh- 
ment of it turns to raw crudities, and the coldneſs of the night abates as 
much of his fleſh and luſt as he gets in a day, take him up from graſs while 
' his coat lies ſmooth and ſleek. See STABLE, 
Having brought him home, let your groom ſet him up for that night in 
ſome ſecure and ſpacious houſe, where he may evacuate his body, and ſo 


be brought to warmer keeping by degrees, and the next day ſtable him. ; 
| | 3 
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It is indeed held 23 2 general rule, among the generality of groomi, ndc 
to clothe nor dreſs their horſes till two or three days after they have ſtab- 
led them, (though there is little reaſon for it but cuſtom) yet this cuſtom 


conducing little to either the advantage or prejudice of the horſe, I ſhall 


leave every one to their own fancies. | 

But as to the cuſtom of giving the horſe wheat-ſtraw, to take up his 
belly, (which is generally uſed by grooms at the firſt taking up and hou» 
ſing a horle) ſome perſons very much diſapprove of, for they ſay, that the 
nature of a horſe being hot and dry, if he be fed with ſtraw, which is ſo 
likewiſe, it would ſtraiten his guts, and cauſe an inflammation of his liver, 
and by that means diſtemper his blood z and beſides it would make his 


body ſo coſtive, that it would cauſe a retention of nature, and make him 


dung with great pain and difficulty; whereas full feeding would expel 
the excrements, according to the true intention and inclination of na» 

rure, 

Therefore let moderate airing, warm cloa hing, good old hay, and old 

corn, ſupply the place of wheat-ſtraw. See Snoz1nG, | . 


The fot firtuin bis Diet foria Hunting H. doodoinrafo ling 
2 rey n . 


Your horſe —2 ſuppoſed to evacuate all his graſs, and his ſhoes fo 

well ſettled to his feet, that he may be fit to be ridden abroad without dan- 

ger: I ſhall now, in a more particular manner, direct an unexperienced 
m how he ought to proceed to order his horſe according to art. 

Firſt, he ought to viſit his horſe early in the morning, to wit, by five 
o'clock in ſummer, and fix in winter; and having put up his litter under 
his ſtall, and made clean his ſtables, to feel his ribs, his chaul, and his 
flank, they being the principal ſigns by which he muſt learn to judge of 
the good or ill ſtate of a horſe's body. * 

e ought to lay his hand on his thort ribs, near the flank, and if his fac 
feels to he exceeding ſoft and tender, and to yield as it were under his 
hand, then he may be confident it is unſound, and that the leaſt violent 
labour or travel will diſſolve it; which being diſſolved before it be hard- 
ened by good diet, if it be not then ——_ 

longing to the outward parts of the body will fall down into his 
and fo cauſe goutineſs and ſwelling, 

After, by feeling on his ribs, he has found his fat ſoft and unſound, 
then let him feel his chaul; and if he finds any fleſty ſubſtance, or 
round kernels or knots, he may be aſſured that as his outward fat has 
unſound, fo inwardly he is full of glut, and purſive, by means of groſs 
humours cleaving to the hollow places of his lungs, Wc. | 

This fat is. to be enſeamed and hardened by moderate exerciſe, warm 
cloathing, and gentle phyſic, to cleanſe away his inward glut. 

The fame Bbſervations muſt be taken from the flank, which will always 
be found to egrreſpond with his ribs and chaul, for till it is drawn it will 
ſcel thick to your gripe, but when it is enſeamed you will 7 nothi 
but two thick ins; aud by theſe three obſervations of the ribs, — 


. 
; \ 


by ſcouring, the fat or | 89 
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and chaps, you may at any time paſs an indiflerent judgment of the horſe's 
good or bad condition. 

© "Having made theſe remarks on your horſe's ſtate and conditi n of body, 
then ſift a handful or two (but no more) of good old oats, and give then 
to him to preſerve his ſtomach from cold h mours which might oppreſs it 
by drinking, faſting, and likewiſe to make him drink che better. 

When he hath eaten them, pull off his collar, and rub his head, face, 
ears, and nape of the nech with a clean rubbing-cloth made of hemp, 
for it is a ſovereign for the head, and diſſolves all groſs and filthy hu- 
mours. 8 

Then take a ſnaffle, and waſh it in clęan water, and put it on his head, 
drawing the rein through the head-ſtall to prevent his ſlipping it over his 
head; and ſo tie him up to the rack and dreſs him thus: 2 3 
- Firſt, take a curry- comb, ſuitable to your herſe's ſkin, in your right- 
hand; that is, if the coat of your horſe be ſhort and ſmooth, then muſt the 
curry-comb'be blunt; but if it be long and rough, then the teeth mult be 
long and ſharp : ſtanding with your face oppolice to the horie's, hold the 
left cheek of the head-ſtall in your left hand, and curry him with a good 
hand from the root of his ears, all along his neck to his ſhoulders ; then go 
over all his body with a more moderate hand ; then curry his buttocks 
down to the hinder cambrel with a hard hand again; then change your 
hand, and laying your right arm over his back, join your right ſide to his 
left, and ſo curry him gently from the top of his withers to the lower part 
of his ſhoulder, every now and then 2 your ſtroke over the left ſide 
of his breaſt, and fo curry him down to the knee, but no farther. 

Then curry him all under his belly, near his fore-bowels, and in a 
word, all over, very well, his legs, under the knees and cambrels only ex- 
ce and as you dreſs the left fide, ſo muſt you the right alſo. 

n doing this, take notice whether your horſe keeps a riggling up and 
down, biting the rack-ſtaffs, and now and then offering to ſnap at you, or 
lifring up his leg to ſtrike at you, when you ar&currying him: if he do, 
it is an apparent ſign that the roughneſs of the comb ciiplcafes him, and 
therefore the teeth of it is to be filed more blunt; but if you perceive he 
plays theſe or ſuch like tricks through wantonnefs, ard the plcature he 
takes in the friction, then you ſhould very now and then correct him with 
your whip gently for his waggiſhneſs. 

This currying is only to raiſe the duſt, therefore aſter the horſe has 

been thus curried, take either an horſe-tail nailed to an handle, or a clean 
duſting- cloth of cotton, and with it ſtrike off the looſe duſt that the curry- 
comb has raiſed. 

Then dreſs him all over with the French bruſh, both head, body, and 
legs, to the voy fetlocks, obſerving always to cleanſe the truth from the 
filth it gathers from the bottom of the hair, by rubbing it on the curry - 
eomb; then duſt the horſe again the ſecond time, | 
Then having wetted your hand in water, rub his body all over, and, as 
near as you can leave no looſe hairs behind, and with your hands wet, pick ' 
and cleanſe his eyes, ears and noſtrils, ſheath, cods and tuc!, and ſo rub 
1 | : en 
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| Then take an hair patch, and-rub his body all over, but eſpecially his 


fore-bowels under his belly, his flank, and between his hinder thighs : | 


and, in the laſt place, wipe him over with a fine white linen rubber. 
When you have thus dreſſed him, take a large faddle-cloth (made on 
urpoſe) that may reach down to the ſpurring-place, and lap it about his 
y; then clap on his ſaddle, and throw a cloth over him, that he may 
not catch cold. +.” Wl 
Then twiſt two ropes of ſtraw hard together, and with them rub 
and chafe his legs from the knees and cambrels downwards to the ground, 
picking his fetlock joints with your hands, from duſt, filth and ſcabs: then 
take another hair patch, kept on purpoſe for his legs, (for you muſt have 
two) and with it rub and dreſs his legs alfo. - bas 
And while you are dreſſing your horſe, let him not ſtand naked, fo that 
his body be _ to the penetration of the air; but when he is ſtripped, 
do your buſineſs roundly, without any intermiſſion, till you have ſaddled 
him, and thrown his cloth over him. | ; | 
When you have done this, pick his feet clean with an iron picker, comb 
down his mane and tail with a wet mane-comb, then ſpurt ſome beer in 
his mouth, and ſo draw him out of the ſtable. | | 
Then mount him, rake or walk him either to ſome running river. or 
freſh ſpring, a mile or two diſtant from the ſtable, and there let him drink 
about half his draught at firſt, to prevent ta crudities ariſing in his ſto- 
mach. N | 


After he has drank, bring him calmly out of the water, and ride him 


gently for a while; for nothing is more unbecoming a horſeman than to 


put his horſe upon a ſwift gallop as ſoon as he comes out of the water, 


for theſe three reaſons : - | 
1. He does not only hazzard the breaking of his wind, but aſſuredly 
hazzards the incording or burſting of him. TOR 
2. It begets in him an ill habit of running away as ſoon as he has done 
drinking. | a 
. The foreſight he has of ſuch violent exerciſe, makes him eftentimes 
refuſe to quench his thirſt, therefore walk him a little way, put him into 


a gentle gallop for five or ſix ſcore paces, and give him wind; after he has 


been raked a pretty while, ſhew him the water again, let him drink as 


much as he will, and then gallop him again: repeat this all he will drink 
no more; but be ſure to obſerve always, that yuu gallop him not ſo much 


as to chafe or ſweat him. | F x 
Here take notice, that in his galloping after water, (after the firſt week's 

enſcaming) if ſometimes you give 2 watering-courle ſharply of twelye or 

twenty ſcore paces, (according as you find your horſe) it will quench his 


ſpirit, and cauſe him to gallop more pleaſantly, and teach him to manage 


his limbs more nimbly, and to ſtretch forth his body largely. 1 1 
When your horſe has done drinking, then take him to the top of an hill, 
(if there be one near the watering- place) for there, in a morning, the air 
is pureſt; or elſe to ſome ſuch place, where he may gain the moſt advan- 
tage both by ſun and air, and there air him at foot-pace for an hour, or as. 


long as you in your judgment ſhall think fit for the tate of his body, then 


ride him home. 
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During the time of your horſe's airing, you may eaſily perceive ſeveral 
. of your horſe's ſatisfaction, and the pleaſure that he takes in this 
exerciſe, Wis 

Fot he will gape, yawn, and as it were his body. 

I he offers to ſtand ſtill to dung or ſtale, which his airing will provoke, 
be ſure give him leave; as alſo to ſtare about, neigh, or liſten after any 


| 540g to the horſe on ſeveral accounts, 
the air be clear and pure) it purges the body 


Theſe airings are advanta 
1. It purifies the blood, (i 


of man groſs and ſuffocating humours, and fo hardens and enſeams the 


horſe's fat, that it is not near ſo liable to be diſſolved by ordinary exer- 

ciſe. 5 

2. It teaches him how to let his wind rake, and equal! time with 

the Cther actions and motions of his body. 4 wy 
3. It iz of great advantage, both to hunters and galloppers, which are 


apt to loſe their ſtomachs through exceſs or want of exerciſe, for the 


ſharpneſs of the air will drive the horſe's natural heat from the outward 
to the inward, which heat by furthering concoction creates appetite, 

and provokes the ſtomach. | | 

4. It encreaſes luſt and courage in the horſe, provided he be not aired 


foo early. | - | 
When you are returned from airing, and are diſmounted, lead your 


| horſe on the ſtraw, which ſhould always lie before the ſtable-door, aud 


there by whiſtling and ſtirring up the litter under his belly, you will pro- 
voke him to ſtale, which he will be brought to do with a little practice, 
and it will be advantageous to the health of the horſe, and a means of 
keeping the ſtable the cleaner: lead him into his ſtall, (it having firſt been 
well littered) tie up his head to the enpty rack, take off the ſaddle, rub 
his body and legs all over with the fleſk-brud, then with the bair-patch, 
and laſt of all with the woollen-cloth. | 

Then clothe him with a linen-cloth next to his body, and over that a 
canvas-cloth, and both made jjuſt fit for him to cover his breaſt, and to 


come pretty low down to his legs, which is the Turkiſb way of ciothing, 


who (as the Duke of Newcafle ſays) are the moſt curious people in the 
world in keeping their horſes, | 

Put over the before-mentioned, a body-cloth of fix or eight ſtraps, 
which is better than a ſircingle and a pad ſtuffed with wiſps, becauſe thi 
* his belly in ſhape, and is not ſo ſubject to hurt him. | 

ow theſe cloaths will be ſufficient for him at his firſt ſtabling, becauſe 

being innured to the cold, he will not be ſo apt to take cold, the weather 
being indifferently warm ; but when ſharp weather comes on, and you find 
his hair riſe about thoſe parts that are uncloathed, as neck, gaſcoins, &c. 
then add another cloth, which ought to be of woollen ; and for any horſe 
bred under our climate, and kept only for ordinary hunting, this cloathing 
will be ſufficient, 8 ; ; 
Having already given directions as to the cloathing of an horſe, I ſhall 
only add this one general rule, that a rough coat is a token of want of 


cloaths, and « ſmooth coat of clothing ſufficient ; therefore if Fn 
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ganding what cloaths you have given him, his coat ſtilf ares, you muſt 


add more cloaths till it he. 6 s 
But if when he has been in ing ſome time, perceive him 

to ſweat in the night; it is a ſign he is \ Snow and — exerciſe; bur it 
he feat at his coming from graſs, then there is reaſon to add rather 
than diminiſh the cloaths before directed for him at his firſt houſing; for 
it proceeds from the foul humours that opprefs nature, and when they are 
evacuated by exerciſe, nature will ceafe working, and he will continue in 
a temperate ſtate of body all the year after. | 

you have cloathed him up, pick his feet clean with an iron pick- 
er, and waſh his hoofs clean with a ſponge dipped in clean water, and 
dry them with ſtraw or a linen cloth, then leave him on his fnaffte for an 
hour or more, which will aſſiſt his appetite. 

Vifit him again, duſt a handfut of hay, and let the horſe teaze it out of 
your hand, till he hath eaten it; then pull off his bridle, and rub his head 
and neck clean with your hempen- cloth; pull his ears, and ſtop: his noſ- 
trils, to cauſe him to ſnort, which will bring away the moiſt humours 
which oppreſs his brain, and then put on his collar, and give him à quart- 
ern of oats clean drefſed in a fieve, having firſt cleaned his locker or manger 
with a wiſp of ſtraw and a cloth. | 
While he is cating his corn, ſweep out your ſtable, and ſee that all 

things are neat about him; then turning up his cleaths, and rub his fillers, 
buttocks and gaſcoins, over with the hair-patch, and after that with a 
woollen-cloth ; then ſpread a clean flannel fillet- cloth over his fillets. and 
butrocks, (which will make his coat lie ſmooth} and turn down his hou- 


ſing-cloths upon it; then anoint his hoofs round from the coroner to the 


toe with this ointment. 
Take four ounces of Venice turpentine, three ounces of hees- wax, two 


ounces of the beſt roſin, one pound of dog's greaſe, and half a pint of 


train oil; melt all theſe ingredients together, except the turpentine; then + 


take them off the fire, and put in the turpentine, ſtitring it all till it 
be well incorporated ; then pour it out into an earthen gallipot, and keep 
it for uſe, but do not cover it till it is cold. . 

After this, pick his feet with your picker, and ſtop them with cow- 
dung. Tf by this time your horſe has exten his oats with a good ſtomach, 
ſift him another quartern, and ſo feed hm little and little, while he eats 
with an appetite ; but if you find he fumbles with his corn, give him no 
more for that time, but always giving him his full feeding, for that will 
keep his body in better ſtate and temper, and increafe his ſtrength and 
vigour. | | 

Vhereas, on the contrary, to*keep your horſe always ſharpſet, is the 

realy way to procure a ſurfeit, if at any time he can come at his fill of 
provender, —Y | ( 
But though you ſhould perceive that he gathers fleſh too faſt upon ſuch 
home feeding, jyet be ſure not to ſtint him tor it, but only increaſe his la- 
bour, and that will affiſt. both his ſtrength and wind. 

Having done all the things before ditected, duſt a large quantity of hay, 
and throw it down to him on his litter, after you have taken it up under” 
him; and then ſhutting up the windows of the ſtable-door, leave him till 


one 
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dene o'clock in the aſternoon; then vit him a ain, and rub over his head, 
neck, fillets, buttocks, and legs, as before, with the hair-patch and wool- 


len-cloth, and leave him to the time of the evening-watering, which 
ſhould be about four o'clock in the ſummer, and three in the winter: 


when having put back his foul litter, and ſwept away that and his dung, 


dreſs and ſaddle him, as before, mount him, and take him to the water, 
and when he has drank, air him till you think it time to go home; where 
you are to order in all points, as to rubbing, feeding, ſtopping his feet, Oc. 
as you did in the meraing; and having fed him about fix o'clock, do not 
fail to feed him again at nine, litter him well, give him hay enough to 
ſerve him all night; and leave him till the next morning. 

After the directions for this one day, ſo muſt you order him for a fort- 
night, and by that time his fleſh will be ſo hardened, and his wind fo im- 
proved; his mouth will be fo quickened, and his gallop brought to ſo 


good a ſtroke, that he will be fit to be put to moderate hunting. 


During this fortnight's keeping, you are to make ſeveral obſervations, as 
to the pature and di ſpoſition of your horſe, the temper of his body, the 


. courle of his digeſtion, &c. and to order him accordingly. 


1. Whether he be of a churliſh diſpoſition ; if fo, you muſt reclaim him 
by ſeverity. . | 
If of a gentle, familiar, and loving temper, you muſt engage, and win 


dim by Kindneſs. 


2. You muſt obſerve, whether he be a foul feeder, or of a nice ſtomach; 
if he be quick at his meat, and retain a good ſtomach, then four times of 
full feeding in a night and a day are ſufficient; but if he be a ſlender 
feeder, and flow at his meat, you muſt give him but a little at a time, and 
often, as about every two hours; for freth meat will draw on his appetite ; 


and you muſt always leave a little meat in his locker, for him to eat at lei- 


ſure betwixt his ſceding: times; if at an, time you find any left, weep it 
away and give him freſh, and expoſe that to the fun and air, which will 


reduce it again to its firſt ſweetneſs. 


His ſtomach may alſo be ſharpened by change of meat, for by giving 


one meal of clean oats, and at another oats and ſplit beans, and waen you 


have brought him to eat bread, you may give him another meal of bread ; 


| always obterving to give him ofteneſt that which you find he lihes beſt; | 


or you may give him both corn ang bread at the ſame tlme, provided you 
give him that laſt which he eats beſt, and is of the beſt digeſtion. 

It has been obſerved of ſome horſes, that they are of iv hot a conſtitu- 
tion, that they cannot cat without drinking at every bit; and thoſe horſes 


nſually carry no belly. You muſt let a pail of water ſtand continually be- 


fore fach horſes, or at leaſt give them water at noon, beſides what they 


have abroad at their ordinary times. 


In the next place, you are to obſerve the nature of his digeſtion, whe- 


ther he retains his food long, which is a ſign of bad digeſtion ; or whether 


he dungs frequently, which 1f he does, and his dung be looſe and bright, 


it is a fign of a good habit of body; but if it be ſeldom and hard, it is a 
fign of a dry conſtitution; in order to remedy which, give him once a 
day a handful or two of oats, well waſhed in good ſtrong ale, and os 
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will looſen his body and keep it moiſtz and it will alſs be good for his 


wind. 


- 


The ſecond fortnight's Diet for a Hunting-Herſe: 


The horſe having heen ordered for the firſt fortnight according to the 
ſoregoing rules, will be in a pretty good ſtate of body, for the groſs hu- 
mours in him will be dried up and his fleſh will begin to be hardened, 
which you may perceive by feeling his chaul; his ſhort ribs and flank ; for 
the kernels under his chaps will not feel ſo groſs as they did at firſt, not 
will his fleſh on his ſhort ribs feel ſo ſoft and looſe, nor the thin part of his 
flank fo thick as at his firſt houſing, ſo that you may now without hazard, 
venture to hunt him moderately. | | 9 

The time being now come that he may be hunted; he is'to be ordered 
on his days of reſt, in all points, as to his dreſſing, hours of feeding, water- 
ing, Sc. as in the firſt fortnight before direQed ; but only ſince his labout 
is now increaſed, you muſt endeayour to increaſe his ſtrength and courage 
likewiſe z and this you may effe& by adding to his oats a third of 
clean old beans, ſpelted on a mill, and allowing him beſides the f ing 
bread : | 
Take two pecks of clean old beans, and one peck cf wheat, and let 
them be ground together, and ſift the meal through a meal-fieve of an in- 
different tinenefs, and knead it with warm water and good ſtore of yeaſt, 
then let it lie an hour or more, to ſwell, which will make the bread the 
lighter, and have the eafier and quicker digeſtion ; and after it has been 
well kneaded, make it up into loaves of a peck a piece, which will tg 
there being too much cruſt, and prevent its drying too ſoon; let t be 
well baked, and ſtand a good while in the oven to ſoak; when they are 
drawn, turn the bottom upwards and let them ſtand to cool. TR 

When the bread is a day old, chip away the cruſt, and you may give 
| the horſe ſome, giving him fometimes bread, ſometimes oats, ſometimes 
oats and ſplit beans, according as you find his ſtomach: and this feeding 
me bring him into as good condition as you need to defire for otdinary 

unting. 

The fir fortnight being ev ired, and the bread pre vou ought 
then to pitch upon a day for his firft going abroad after the dogs, and the 
day before you unt, he muſt always be ordered after this manner: 

In the morning proceed in your uſual method as before, only obſerve, 
that day to give 12 no beans, becauſe they are hard of digeſtion, but 
give him moſt of bread, if you can draw him on to eat it, becauſe it is 
more nouriſhing than oats; and after the evening, which ought to be 
ſomewhat earlier than at other times, give him only a little hay out of 
your hand, and no more till the next day that he returns from hunting; 
and to prevent his eating his litter, or any thing elſe but what you give 
him, inſtead of a muzzle put on a caveſſon, joined to a headſtall of a 
bridle, lined with leather, 2 fear of hurting him, and tying it ſo ſtraight, 
as to hinder his eating; and this will prevent ſickneſs in your harfe, which 
ſome harſes are incident to when their muzzle is put on, notwithſtand- 


ing the invention of the lattice window, fo much uſed 5 but by taking 
| 85 | + Þ | this 
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this method, the horſe's noſtrils are at full liberty, and he will not grow 
fick. 

But as to his corn, give him his meals, both after his watering and at 
nine o'clock, and at that time be ſure to litter him well, that may take his 
reft the better that night, and leave him till morning. | 

The next morning viſit him early at about four o'clock, and put a quar- 
ter of a peck, of clean dreſſed oats into his locker, pouring into it a quart 
of ſtrong ale, mixing the oats and ale well together; then put back his 
dung and foul litter, and clean the ſtable : but if he will not eat waſhed 
eat*, give him dry, but be ſure not to put any beans to them. 

When he has done eating, bridle him, and tie him up to the ring and 
dreſs him : having drefſed him, ſaddle him, throwing his cloth over him, 
and let him ſtand till the hounds are ready to go out. 

Take care not to draw the ſaddle-girths too ſtraight till you are ready 
to mount, leſt that ſhould cauſe him to grow ſick, ( 

Though old horſes are generally ſo crafty, that when a groom goes to 


girth them up hard, they will extend their bodies ſo much by holding their 


wind, (on purpoſe to gain eaſe after they are girth) that it will ſeem diffi- 
cult to ar them, but when they let go their wind their bodies fall again. 

When the hounds are unkennelled, (which ſhould not be before ſun- 
_ riſing) go into the field along with them, and rake your horſe up and down 

— till a hare is ſtarted; always remembering to let him ſmell to the 
dung of other horſes, if there be any, which will provoke him to empty 
himſelf; and ſuffer him to ftand ſtill when he does ſo; and if there be 
any dead fog, ruſhes, or the like, ride upon them, and whiſtle to him, to 
provoke him to ſtale and empty his bladder. 

The hase being ſtarted, follow the hounds as the other hunters do; but 
remembering it to be the firſt time of his hunting, he is not ſo well ac- 
quainted with the different forts of grounds, as to know how to gallop 
1moothly and with eaſe upon them, and for that reaſon you ought not yet 
to put him to above halt his ſpeed, that he may learn to carry a ſtay'd 
bo dy, and to manage his legs both upon fallows and green ſwarth. 

either ſhould you gallop him often, or any long time together, for fear 
of diſcouraging him, and cauſing a diſlike of his exerciſe in him: and 
take care to croſs field to the beſt advantage; you ſhall make into the 
hounds at every default, and ſtill keep your horſe (as much as theſe direc- 
tions will allow you) within the cry of the dogs, that he may be uſed to 
their cry; and by ſo doing, in a very ſhort time he will take fuch delight 
and pleaſure in their muſic, that he will be eager to follow them. | 

And if it happen that the chace is led over any carpet-ground, or ſandy 
highway, on which your horſe may lay out his body ſmoothly, there you 
may gallop him for a quarter or half a mile, to teach him to lay out his 
body, to gather up his legs, to lengthen and ſhorten his ſtrake, and accord- 
ing to the different earths he gallops on, as if on green ſwarth, meadow, 
moor, heath, fc, then to ſtoop and run more on the ſhoulders z if amongſt 
mole-hills, or over high ridges and furrows, then to gallop more xoundly, 
or in leſs compaſs, or according to the vulgar phraſe, two up and two 
down, that thereby he may ftrike his furrow clear, and avoid ſetting his 
fore feet in the bottom of it, and by that means fall over; butz by the 
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way; galloping, though he ſhould ha to ſet his feet in a furrow, ye 
Med l body fo — and Rig on the hand 1n his gallo 924 
prevent his falling; and to this perfection, nothing but uſe ant ſuch mo- 
derate exerciſe can bring him. 

Accotding to theſe directions, you may hunt till about three o'clock in 
the afternoon, at which time ride him home in a foot-pace, as you come 
out in the morning; and be ſure that you let him walk out of the field ; 
and as you are going home, conſider whether he has ſweat a little, (for 
you muſt not ſweat him much the firſt time) but if not, then gallop him 
gently on fome ſkelping earth, till he ſweats at the roots of his ears, a lit- 
tle on his neck and in his flank; but it muſt be done by his own volunta- 
ty motion, without the compulſion of whip or ſpur; then when he is cool 
as aforeſaid, have him home and ſtable him, and by no means walk him in 
hand to cool him, for fear of his cooling too faſt, nor waſh him, for fear of 
cauſing an obſtruction of the natural courſe of the humours, and by that 
> - --Lrury an inflammation in his legs, which is the original cauſe of the 

cratches, 

His ſtall being well littered againſt he comes home, ſet him ing 
his head to the ring with the bridle, and then rub him well with w 
all over his head, neck, fore-bowels, belly, flank, buttocks and l and 
after that rub his body over with a dry cloth, till he has not a wat ti left 
about him; after you have done, take off his ſaddle, and rub the place 
where the faddle was, dry, in like manner, and cloath him immediately 
with his ordinary cloaths, leſt he take cold : and if you ſuppoſe him to be 
very hot, throw a ſpare cloth over him, that he may not cool too faſt, 
which you may abate when — pleaſe, and fo let him ſtand on his ſnaffle, 
two hours or better, now and then ſtirring him in his ſtall with your whip, 
to prevent him from growing Riff in the legs, and joints. 

hen that time is expired, and you think he is thotouglily cold, draw 
his bridle, rub his head, pick his feet from dirt or gravel; put on his col- 
lar, and give him a quatt of three pints of ſiſted oats; mixt with a handful 
of clean dreſſed hemp-ſeed ; but give him not more than the quanti 
preſcribed, for fear of taking away his ſtomach, which will be very mu 
weakened through the heat of his body, and want of water. 

When take off the ſpare cloths (if it has not been done before) for fear 
of keeping him hot too long, and when he has eaten his corn, throw a 
quantity of hay, clean duſted, on his litter, and let him reſt two or three 
hours, or thereabouts. — 5 . | 1 

Havin d him a „ made © a of malt, we 

und, 224 boilin hot _ ſo much as the malt 8 and the 

orſe will drink, thr them well together, and cover it over with a cloth, 
till the water has extracted the firength of the malt, which will be almoſt 
as fweet as honey, and feel ropy like birdlime; being but little more than 
blood-warm, give it the horſe, but not before leſt the team go up his noſ- 
trils and offend him, and when he has drank up the water, let him, if he 
pleaſe, eat up the malt too7 ' 

But if he refuſes to drink it, you muſt not give him any other water 
that night, but place his drink in * place of his ſtall, ſo that he may 
2 not 
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got throw, it down, and let it ſtand by him all night, that he may drink it 


when, he pleaſes, 
This maſh, or, as it is called, horſe-caudle, will comfort his ſtomach, 


and keep his body in a due temparate heat after his day's hunting; it will 


cleanſe and bring away all manner of greaſe and groſs humours, which 
have been diſſolved by the day's labour; and the fume of the malt-giaine, 
after he has drank the water, will diſperſe the watery humours, might 
otherwiſe annoy his head, and is allowed by all ſkilled in horſes to be very 
advantageous on that account. 

After he has eaten his maſt, ſtrip him of his cloaths, and run him over 


with a curty-comb, French bruſh, hair patch, and woollen-cloth, and cloath 
him up again; and cleanſe his legs as well as his body, of all dirt and 


füch which may annoy them, and then remove him into another ſtall, 
(that you may not wet his litter) and bathe his legs all over from the 
knees, with, warm beef-broth, (or which is better) with a quart of warm 
urine, in which four ounees of ſalt-petre has been diſſolved z then rub 
his legs dry, ſet him again into his ftall, and give him a good home-feed- 
ing of oats or bread, which he likes beſt, or both, and having ſhook a 
good quantity of litter under him, that he may reſt the better, and thrown. 
tam hay enough for all night, ſhut the ſtable door cloſe, and leave him to 
reſt till the next, morning. | | . 

About {ix or ſeven o'clock the next morning go to him again, but don't 
diſturb him, for the morning's reſt is as refreſhing to a horſe as of a man 
but when he riſes of his own accord go to him, put back his dung from 
his litter, and obſerve what colour it is of, whether it be greaſy, and ſhine 
outwardly, and alſo break it with your feet, to ſce if it be ſo inwaadly, for 


it it be greaſy and foul (which you may know by its ſhining outwardly, 


and by the ſpots like foap that will appear within) or if it appear of a dark 
brown colour, and harder than'it was, it is a token that the hunting the 
day before has done him good, by diſſolving part of the inward glut lic 
was within hun, and therefore the next time you hunt you ſhould increaſe 
his labour but a little. 

But if you perceive no ſuch ſymptoms, but that his dung appears bright, 


but rather ſoft than hard, without greaſe, and in a word, that it holds the 


ſame pale yellow colour that it did before he hunted, then it is a ſign that 
a_day's hunting made no diſſolution, but that his body remains in the ſame 
x ſtill, and therefore the next day's hunting you may almoſt double his 
ur. yy : 
Having made theſe remarks on his dung, then you may proceed to or- 
der him as on his days of reſt; that is to fay, you ſball give him a hand- 
tul or two of oats before water, then dreſs, water, air, feed, &c. as in the 
fuſt fortnight, | 1 | 
As to the feeding, you muſt not forget to change his food, as has been, 
before directed: by giving him one while bread, another oats, and a 


third oats and beans, which you find he likes beſt z always remembering. 


that variety will ſharpen his appetite ; and bread being his chief food, it 
- nouriſhing and ſtrong than the others, feed him the oftener 
it. 
| 
And 
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And has been before dir8@ed in the firſt fortnight, obſerve his digeſtion, 
/ it be quick or flow; ſo likewiſe muſt you do when he begins to 
eat bread. ; | 

If you find him quick, and that he retains his bread but a little white, 
then only chip his bread lightly ; but if it be low, and he retains it long, 
then cut away all the cruſt and give it to ſome other horſe, and feed the- 
hunting-horſe only with the crum, for that being light of digeſtion, is on 
converted into chyle and excrements, but the cruſt being not 10 toon 
digeſtible, requires by reaſon of its hardneſs, longer time before it is con- 
cocted. | ; 

The next day after your horſe has reſted, you may hunt him again as 
you did the firſt day, obſerving from the remarks you have made; to hunt - 
him no more or leſs according as you find his temper and tonftitutiong | 
and when you come home, put in practice the rules juſt now given. 

And thus you may hunt him three times a week for a fortnight toges 
ther, bui don't fail to give him his full feeding, and no other ſeoutings but 
meſhes and hemp-ſeed, which is equal in its virtue with the former, and 
only carries off ſuperfluous humours in the dung. ? 


The third fertnight's diet, Qc. for a Hunting. Hun. 


By this time the horſe will be drawn ſo clean, his fleſ will be dd en- 
feamed, and his wind ſo improved, that he will be able to ride a chite-of 
three of four miles without blowing or {ſweatingz, and you may find. by 
his chaul and flank, as well as his ribs, that he is in an mdifferent 
ſlate of body, and therefore in this next fortnight you muſt increaſe his 
labour, and by that means you will he able to make à judgment What e 
will be able to do, and whether or no he will be ever fic for running for 
plates, or a match. | 

When your horſe is fet over night, and fed early in the morning, as has 
been directed for the ſecond fortnight, then go into the field with im, 
and when he is empty {as he will by that time you have ſtarted your 
game) follow the dogs at a good round rate, as at half ſpeed, and fo o 
tinue till you have either killed or loſt your irft hare. 

This will ſo rack your horſe, and he will have ſo emptied himſelſ, that 
he will be in a fit condition to be rid the next chace briſkly, which as ſoon 
as it is begun, you may follow the dogs at three quarters ſpeed, and as 
near as is fit for a good horſeman and ſkilful huntſman; but be fure 


take care not to ftrain him, DES 

During this day's riding, you ought to obſerve niecly your horſe's ſwear, 
under his ſaddle and fore-bowels, and if it appear white, like frottrer 
ſoap-ſuds, it is a fign of inward glut and foutnets, and that your day's e- - 
erctſe was enough for him, therefore ride him home and order him as bg "I 
fore directed. | 1 

But if it has happened that your exerciſe has been ſo eafy as not to 
ſweat your horſe thoroughly, then you ought to make à train fcent of fonr 
miles in length, or thereabouts, and laying. on your flecteſt dogs, ride ic | I 
briſkly, and afterwards cool him in the ticle, and ride hom home and order by 
him as has been before directed, 2 * | = 
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A train cent is A trailin ng of a dead cat or fox, (and in cafe of neceſ- 
ſity a red herring) three or four Len according as the rider ſtall pl caſc, 
and then layſng the dogs on the ſcent. 
It will be to keep two or three Ae; of the fleeteſt hounds that 
can poſſibly be procured, for this 
It is true — ſome ſkilful — do make uſe of their harriers, 
in this cafe, for their diverſion, but it will not be convenient to uſe theni 
to it often, for it will be apt to induce them to lie off the line, and fling 
ſo wide, that they will not be worth any thing. 
When you take off your horſe's - bridle; give him a good quantity of 
inſtead of hep ſeed and oats, and for that hh bake a 
peck-loaf ; for this being cold and moiſt, will be of uſe to cool his body 
after his labour, and prevent coſtiveneſs, to which you find him addicted; 
then of bar him hay, and afterwards a maſh, and order him i in all things as 
- The next morning, if you perceive by his dung that his body is diſ- 
tempered, and that he is hard bound, then take ſome-crumbs of your rye- 
bread, and work it with as much ſweet freſh butter as will make it into a 
paſte, and make it up into balls about the bigneſs of a large walnut, of 
which give him five or fix in a morning faſting. 
Aſter this put the ſaddle on upon the cloth, get up and gallop him 
| gray upon — graſs-plat or clofe that is near at hand, till he . to 
weat under his ears, and then carry him into the ſtable again, rub him 
well, and throw a ſpare cloth over him, and a good quantity of freſh litter 
undet him, and let him ſtand two hours on the bridle ; give him a 1 
tity of rye- bread, and ſome hay to chew upon, and give him a warm maſh 
food bin with bread and corn, as much as he will eat, and alſo as much 
* as he will eat. 
as . and order him as deln Amed for 
ys 0 
Ihe next = you may hunt him , but not ſo hard a 2 did the 
time before, till the afternoon ; but then ride him after ops briſkly, 
and if that does not make him ſweat thoroughly, make another an 
ſcent, and follow the dogs three ers ſpecd, that he may ſweat heart- 
Aly : then cool him a little, and ride him home, and as ſoon as he is come 
| _ the ſtable, give him two or theee balls as big as walnuts, of the fol- 
ene fron ſcouring. 
of batter, eight ounces; lenitive electuary four ounces z grom- 
wel, broom, and purſly-ſeeds, of each two ounces ; aniſeeds, liquorice, 
and cream or tartar, ly each one ounce of jalap, two ounces ; reduce 
the ſeeds to a powder, then ſtir them into a paſte with the electuary and 
2 knead it well together, put it into a pot, and keep it cloſe ſtopped 
for uſe 
As ſoon as the horſe has taken theſe balls rub him dry, dreſs him, 
cloathe him warm, let him ſtand two or three hours upon the ſnaffle ; and 
afterwards give him two or three handfuls of rye-bread, and order him as 
have _ directed before, as to * provender, maſh, Sc. and ſo 
ker hin al the next Wr 
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In the morning take notice of his dung, whether it ſtill retains the true 
colour, or be ta, or black, or red and high-coloured ; in the next place, 
whether it be looſe and thin, or hard and dry. | 

If it be of a pale yellow, which is the right colour, it is a fign of 
health, ſtrength and cleanlinefs ; if it be darkgtr black, then it is a gn 
there is greaſe and other ill humours ſticred up, which are not yet evacu- 
ated : if it be red, and high coloured, then it is a ſign that his blood is 
feveriſh and diſtempered, by no means of inwerd heat: if ic be looſe and 
thin, it is a ſign of weakneſs; b. t if hard and dry, it ſhews the horſe to 
be hot inwardly, or elſe that he is a foul feeder: but if his dung be in a 
medium between hard and ſoft, and ſmell ſtrong, it is a fign of health and 


V1gour, 


Yhen theſe obſervations have been made on his dung, then feed, dreſs, 
water, Sc. as on his uſual days of reſt, always letting him have variety, 
and his fill of corn and bread. * 38% 8 
The next day have him abroad into the fields again, but do not by any 
means put him to labour more than raking him from hill to hill after the 
dogs, keeping him without ſound of their cry; for the intent of this 
day's exerciſe is only to keep him in breath, and procure him an ap- 
tite. | | : | 
In tiding, let him ſtand ſtill to dung, and look back on it, that you may 
be able to judge of his ſtate thereby. eg | | 
When the day is near ſpent, ride him home without the leaſt ſwear, 
and order him as at other times, except that you are not to give him any 
ſcouringe, or rye-bread. | 25 
Vou may, if you pleaſe, this day, water your horſe both at going into 
the field and coming out, galloping him after it, to warm. the water in his 
ahh 2 5 : F 
The next day being to be a day of reft, order him in the ſame manner 
in every reſgect as on the other days of reſt; and as you have ſpent this 
week, you muſt ſpend the next, without any alteration ; and by this time, 
and this management, you may depend upon it that your horſe has been 
drawn clean enough for ordina / hunting, 2 >. 
So that afterwards, only taking care to hunt your horſe with moderation 
twice or three times a week, at your pleaſure, and . the con- 
ſtitution of your horſe's body, you need not queſtion but to have him in 
as good ſtate and ſtrength as you can deſire, without danger of his wind, 
e ye- ſight, feet or body. „ 2 
Having thus drawn your horſe clean, according to art, you will perceive 
thoſe ſigns before-mentioned very plainly, for his fleſh on his ſhort tis and 
buttocks will be as hard as brawn, his flank will be thin, and nothing to 
be felt but a double ſkin, and chaps ſo clean from far, glut or kernel, 
that you may hide your tilts in them; and above all, his exercite wilt 
give plaia demonſtration of the effeualneſs of this method ct orgering 
him, for he will run three or four miles, three quarters ſpeed, without 
ſweating, or ſcarce ſo much as blowing. | Nt 
When the horſe has been brought to this ſtate, you muſt uſe no moe 
ſcourings after hunting, (becauſe nature has nothing to work on) butrye- 
bread and math, except the horſe = now and then troubled with _ 
| "Not fs HE -- — » little 
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little poſe in his head; then bruiſe a little muſtard-ſeed in a hae nen- 


rag, and ſteep it in a quart of ſtrong ale, for three or four hours, aud un- 
tying the mix the muſtard-ſeed and the ale with a quarter of a peck 
of oats, and give it to him. 

In the laſt place, the horſe having been thus drawn clean, you ought 
to take care not to let him grow foul again, through want of cither airing 


or hunting, or any other negligence, leſt by that means you make yourſelf 


2 double trouble. 
| F Breeding, Hunting and Race-Herſes. 


Procure either an Arabian, a Spaniſb, a T urki/p horſe, or a Barb, for a 
ſtallion, which is well ſhaped, and of a good colour to beautify your race; 
and ſome adviſe that he be well marked alſo, though others are of opinion 
that marks are not fo ſignificant as Mr, Blundeville and Frederigo Griſſane, 


| would have us believe. 


Thoſe that have travelled into thoſe parts report, that the right Hrabian | 
horſes are valued at almoſt an incredible rate; at five hundred; and others 
ſay, even two or three thouſand pounds an horſe ; that the Arabs are as 
careful of keeping the genealogies of their horſes as princes are of keeping 
their pedigrees ; that they keep them with medals; and that each ſon's 

tion is uſually two ſuits of arms, two cymetars, and one of theſe hor- 


| ſes. The 4rabs boaſt, that they will ride eighty miles a day without 


drawing bitt; which is no more than has been performed by ſeveral of 
our Engli/o horſes. b ; 

But much more was performed by a highwayman's who having com- 
mitted a robbery, rode on the ſame day from London to Yori, being an 
hundred and fifty miles. ; 

Notwithſtanding their great value and the difficulty in bringing them 
from Scanderoon to England by ſea, yet by the care and charge of ſome 
breeders in the north, the Arabian horſe is no ſtranger to thoſe parts, 

A Spaniſh horſe (in the Duke of Newca/tle's opinion) is the nobleſt 
horſe in the world, and the moſt beautiful that can be; no horſe is fo 


- beautifully ſhaped all over from head to croup, and he is abſolutely the 


beſt ſtallion in the worid, either for breed, tor the manage, the war, the 


pad, hunting, or running-horſes; but as they are excellent, ſo is their 


ce extravagant, three or four hundred piſtoles being a common price 
| ce | 


for a Spaniſb horſe. 


Several have been ſold for ſeven hundred, eight hundred, and a thou- 
ſand piſtoles a piece. FE 

The beſt Spani/ horſes are bred in Andaluſia, and particularly at Car- 
doua, where the King has many ſtuds of mares, and ſo have ſeveral of the 
Spaniſh nobility and gentry. | 


_ | Beſjdes the great price they coſt at fir}, the charges of the journey from 


Spain to England is very conſiderable; for they mult travel from Andaluſia 
to Bilboa, or St. Seba/tian, the neareſt ports to England, which is at leaſt 


- Four hundred miles; and in that hot country you cannot with ſafety tra- 


vel your horſe abo twenty miles a day; beſides, you muſt be at the ex- 
pence of a groom þd fatrier, and the caſualty of ſickneſs, r had 
; hs 7 FEES death: 
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death: ſo that if he ſhould happen to prove an extracrdi horſe, 
by that time you have got bis 2 will alſo be 1 
deat one. | | 
A Tur horſe is but little inferior to the Spaniſh in beauty, but ſome- 
what odd ſhaped, his head being ſomewhat like that of a camel; he has 
excellent eyer, a thin neck, excellent riſen, and ſomewhat large of ; 
his croup is like that of a mule, his legs not ſo under-limbed as thoſe of a 
Barb, but very ſinewy, and good paſterns, and good hoofs: they never 
amble but trot very well, and are at preſent accounted better ſtallions for 
galloppers than Barbs. I | 
Some merchants tells us, that there cannot he a more noble and divert. 
ing ſight to a lover of horſes, than to walk in the paſtares near Conſlantino- 
ple, 1 ſoiling time, ' where he may fee many hundred fine horſes teth- 
ered, and every horſe has his attendant or keeper, with his little tent 
laced near him to lie in, that h& may look to him, and take care to thift 
Lin to freſh graſs. | 
The price of a Turhiſb horſe is commonly one hundred, or one hun- 
dred and fifty pounds; and when bought, it is difficult to get a paſs; the 
Grand Signior being ſo very ſtrict, that he ſeldom (but upon very extra- 
- ordinary occaſions) permits any of his horſes to be exported out of his © 
dominions. * 
But if you ſhould attain 2 liberty fo to do, and travel by land, unleſs 
vou have a Turk or two for 2 convoy, you will be ſure to have them ſeiz- 


ed on by the way. | 
And beſides, you will find the ſame difficulties of a long r 
0 


Germany, great charges attending it, by having a groom and farrier, 

muſt be careful that they entruſt no perſon whatſoever with the care of 
him but themſelves, eſpecially in ſhoeing him, for tis very common beyond 
ſea, as well as here, wherever they ſee a fine horſe, to hire a farrier to 


ick him, that they may buy him for a ſtallion. | 
1 But ſome perſons chule de buy horſes at Smyrna in Anatolia, and from 


thence, and from b N to tranſport them to Exgiand by fea, whi 
if the wind ſerve right, arrive in Exgland in a month; though generall 
the merchants voyages are not made in much lefs than two or three 
months. 

The Barb is little inferior to any of the former in ; but our mo- 
dera breeders account him too ſlender and lady Rke to on, and 
therefore in the north of England they prefer the Spaniſh and Turkiſh horſe 
before him. N 

He is ſo lazy and negligent in his walk, that he will ſtumble on carpet 

und. 5 8 

His trot is like that of a cow, his gallop low, and with much eaſe to 
himſelf; but he is for the moſt part ſinewy and nervous, excellently 
winded, and good for a courſe if he be not over weighed. 8 
Ihe monntain Berbs are eſtermed the beſt, becauſe they are ſtrongeſt 
and largeſt: they belong to the Allarbes, who value them themſelves as 
much as other nations do, and therefore will not part with them to any . = 
perſon, except to the Prince of ibe band to which — belong, who can a 

at any time at his pleaſure command them for his own nſe: but for the ? 
| other 
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ether more ordinary ſort, they are to be met with very common in the 
hands of our — and gentry; or if vou ſend to Langnedor, or Pre 


* wence, in France, they may be bought there for forty cr fifty piſtoles a 

horſe. ; 

Or if you ſend to Barbary, you may buy one there for thirty pounds, or 

thereabouts; but in this caſe too the charges and journey will be great, 
for though it be no great voyage from Tun:s to Marſeilles in France, yet 

from Marſeilles to Calais, by land, is the whole length of France, and from 
«thence they are ſhipped for England, 

The next thing to be conſidered is the choice of mares, and according 
to the Duke of Newce//le's opinion, the fitteſt mare to breed out of, is one 
that has been bred of an Engly/h mare, and a ſtallion of either of theſe 
- racers ; but if you can't get ſuch a mare, then get a right bred Engli/h 

mare by fire 4, dam, that is well fore-handled, well underlaid, and ſtron 
put together in general; but in particular, ſee that ſhe have a lean head? 
wide noſtrils, open chaul, a big weaſand, and the wind-pipe ftrait and 
- looſe; _ of about five or fix years old; and be ſure that the ftallipn be 
not too © 5 
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N A. for the feed of the fallion, 


Keep him as high as poſſibly you can, for the firſt four or five months 
beſore the time of covering, with old clean oats. and ſplit beans, well 
hull'd, and if you pleaſe you may add bread to them, ſuch as you will 
be hereafter directed to make; and now and then a handful of clean wheat 
may be given him, or oats waſhed in ſtrong ale, for variety. 
Mr. Morgan adviſes to ſcatter bay ſalt and anniſeeds in his provender; 
but others are of opinion that this is ſuperfluous, while the horſe is in 
health. | | 
Be ſure to let him have plenty of good old ſweet hay, well cleanſed 
ſrom duſt, and good wheat ſtraw to lie on; water him twice a day at 
ſome running ſtream, or elſe in a clear ſtanding pond of water, if you can- 
not have the firſt ; and gallop him after he has drank in fome meadow or 
level piece of ground. 3 
Do not ſuffer him to drink his fill at his firſt coming to the water, but 
after his firſt draught, gallop and ſcope him up and down to warm him, 
and then bring him to the water again and let him drink his fill, gallop- 
ping him again as before; never leaving the water till he has drank as 
much as he will. ; 18 
By this means fyou will prevent raw crudities, which the coldneſs of 
the water would otherwiſe produce, to the detriment of his ſtomach, if 
ou had permitted him to drink his fill at firſt; whereas you allowing him 
his fill (though by degrees) at laſt, you keep his body from drying too 


Mr. Margan indeed, difects the ſweating of him every day, early in the 
morning, which he ſays, will not only perfect digeſtion, and exhauſt the 

© Moiſture from his ſeed, but alſo ſtrengthen and cleanſe his blood and budy 
from all raw and imperfe& humours: but others are of opinion that it _ 


/ 
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dry up the radical moiſture too fat; and likewiſe inũead of heightening 
his pride and luſt, weaken him too much. | * 

As for other rules for the ordering him after watering, and the hours of 
feeding, Sc. they will be more proper. | | 

When the ſtallion is in Int; and the time of covering is come, which 
is heſt to he in May, that the foals may fall the April following, otherwiſe 
they will have little or no graſs. 

Pull off his hinder ſhoes, and lead him to the place where the ſtud of 
mares are which you intend for covering; which place ought to be cloſe, 
well fenced, and in it a little hut for a man to lie in, and a larger ſhed 
with 2 manger to feed your ſtallion with bread and corn during his abode - 
with the mares, and ſhelter him in the heat of the day, or in rainy wea- 
ther: this cloſe ought to be of ſufficient largeneſi to keep your mares well 
for two months, / : | 

Before you pull off his bridle, let him cover a mare or two in Band, 
then turn him debe amongſt them, and put all 7.— mares to him, as well 
thoſe that are in foal as thoſe which are not, for there is no danger in it; 
and by that means they will be all ſerved in their height of luſt, and ac- 
cording to the intention of nature, | 

When your ſtallion has covered them once, he will try them all over 
again, and thoſe that will admit him, he will ſerve, and when he has done 
his buſineſs, he will beat againſt the pales, and attempt to be at liberty, 
which when your man finds, (who 1s to obſerve them night and day, and. 
to take care that no other marcs are put to your horſe, and to give you an 

account which take the horſe and which not, Sec.) then take him up, and 

keep him as well as you did before, firſt giving him a maſh-or two, to help 
to reſtore nature; for you will find him ut ſkin and bones, and his mane 
and tail will fall off. 4 168 k 

Be ſure never to give him above ten or twelve mares in a ſeaſon at 
moſt, otherwiſe you will ſcarce, recover him againſt the next covering 
time. KOFI | 

; When your ſtallion is paſt uſe, then buy another, for the beſt kind will 
in time degenerate, But the Duke of erw29/tle ſays, you cannot do better 
than let your own mares be covered by their fires. | GIS 

Some adviſe covering in hand, as the other is called covering out of 

hand, and is as follows ; when you have brought both your horſe and your 
mare to a proper condition for breeding, by art and good feeding, then ſet 
ſome ordinary ſtone nag by her for a day or two, to woo her, and that will! 
make her ſo prone to luſt, that ſhe will readily receive your ſtallion, which , _. 
you ſhould preſent to her either early in a morning, or late in an evening, 
for a day or two together, and let him cover in hand once or twice, if you 
-pleaſe, at each time obſerving to give the horſe advantage of ground, and 
— a perſon ready with a bucket of cold water to throw on the mare's 
ſhape immediately upon the diſmounting of the horſe, which will make 
her retain the ſeed ſhe received the better; eſpecially if you get upon her 
back, and trot her up and down for a quarter af an hour, but take care of R_ 
heating or ſtraining her; and it will not be amiſs if you let them faſt two 3 
hours after ſuch act, and then give each of them a warm maſh, and it is 


.. 
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{6s but this way your mare: may be as well ſerved as the ether, aud your 
ſtallion laſt you much longer. . | 


Tf you take care to houſe the mares all the winter, and keep them well, 
their colts will prove the better. See FoaLs and Colts. | 


Of a Hunting-Match. 


The Fiſt thing that is to be conſidered by one who deſigns to match his 
Horſe for his own advantage, and his horſe's credit, is not to flatter him- 
Felf with the opinion of his horſe, by fancy ing that he is a ſwift,-when 
His but a low gallopper, and that he is a whole running-hcrſe, (that is, 
that he will run four miles without a ſob at the height of his ſpeed) when 
He is not able to run two or three. | 
Very probably ſore gentlemen are led into this error, by their being 
miſtaken in the ſpeed of their hound, who for want of trying them againit 
other dogs that have been really fleet, have ſuppoſed their own to be ſo, 
when, in reality, they are but of a middling ſpeed ; and becauſe their 
horſe when trained, was able to follow them ail day, and upon any hour, 
to command them as well upon deep as light earths, have therefore made 
a falſe concluſion, that their horſe is as ſwiit as the beſt ; but upon trial 
againſt a horſe that has been rightly trained after hounds that were truly 
fleet, have bought their experience full dear. 

Therefore it4s-adviſeable for all lovers of huntiag, to procure two or 
three couple of tried hounds, and once or twice a week to follow them 
after a train cent, and wheu he is able to top them on all ſorts of earth, 
and to endure the heats and colds ſtoutly, then he may better rely on his 
ſpeed and toughneſs. 

That horſe which is able to. perform a hare chace of five or fix miles 
briſkly, till his body be as it were bathed in ſweat; and then, after the 
hare has been killed in a nipping froſty morning, can endure to ſtand till 
the ſweat be frozen on his back, ſo that he can endure to be pierced with 
the cold as well as the heat; and then even in that extremity of cold, to 
ride another chace a8 bri and with as much courage as he did the ſor- 
mer: that horſe which can ure heats and colds, is moſt valued by 


& 


men. | {0p | 
"Therefore in order to make a judgment of the goodnefs of a horſe, . ob- 
Ferve him after the death of the firſt hare, if the chace bas been any thing 
briſk ; if when he is cold he {brinks up his body, and draws his legs up to- 
her it is an infallible fign of want of vigour and courage: the like may 
dane by the ſlackening of his girths after the firſt chace, and from the 
fullneſs of his teeth, and the du neſs of is countenance, all which are 
true tokens of his faintneſs, and being tired 3g ſuch a, horſe is not to be 
N a — | 
Bu: if your horſe is not only in your own judgment, but alſo in that of 
Kilful horfemen, a horſe of approved ſpeed and toughneſs, and you have 
z mind to match him, or to run for a plate, then you may hope for the 


following advantages : | 
But firſt it will not be improper to take notice of the way of making 

matches in former times, and the modern way of deciding wagers. 75 
; | i | 0 
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The old way of tryal was, by running ſo many train-ſcents aſter bounds, 


as was agreed upon between the parties concerned, and a belkcourſe, this 


being found not fo uncertain, but more durable than hare-hunting;z and 


the advantage conſiſted in having the trains led on earth moſt ſuitable ta 


the qualifications of.the horſes. 
But others chooſe to hunt the hare till ſuch an hour, and then ta run 


this wild-gooſe chace. Se WII p-Gooss Cnc. 

But this chace was found by experience ſo inhuman, and ſo deſtructive 
to good horſes, gſpecially when two good horfes were matched; for nei» 
ther being able ty diftance the other, till both being ready to fink under 


thelr riders through weakneſs, oftentimes were obliged to draw the match, © - 


and leave it undecided, after both the horſes were quite ſpoiled. 
This induced them to run train- cents, which were afterwards chan 


for three heats, and a ſtraight courſe ; and that thoſe who were lovers of 


huating-horſes might be encouraged to _ good ones, plates have been 
erected in many places in England, purpoſely for the ſake of hunting-hor- 
ſes; and the articles of ſome plates exclude all others, namely, galloppers, 
from running. | 

But whether you would match your horſe againſt a particular horſe, or 
put him in for a plate, where he muſt run again all that come in general, 
you ought to know the conſtitution and quality of your horſe, before you 
venture any wager on his head, whether he be hot and fiery, or cool and 
temperate in riding; whether he be — ſwift, but not hard at bottom; 
or flow, but yet ſure; and one that will 


ground he moſt delights to gallop; whether he delights to go up hill or 
down hill, or elſe to ſkelp on a flat; whether to run on deep or light 
und; whether on rack ways or carpet ground; whether amongſt mole- 
ills, or on meadow-ground ; whether he be welk-winded or thick wind- 
ed; ſo that though he will anſwer a ſpur, and mend upon lapping, yet 
he muſt have eaſe by ſobs. : 

All theſe particulars are neceſſary to be known, to the end you may 
draw thoſe advantages from them which may be offered in making match- 
es: As thus for example : | 

If your horfe be hot and fiery, it is odds but he is fleet withal, (for ge- 
nerally ſuch horſes are ſo) and delights to run upon light and hard fats, 
and muſt be held hard by the rider, that he may have time to recover-wind 
by his ſobs, or elſe his try will choak him. 

But whereas it is the general opinion, that nothing that is violent can 
be laſting, and therefore that it is impoſſible that ſuch hot mettled horſes 
can be tough and hard at bottom: this is reckoned by ſome to be but a 
popular error: for that theſe two qualities, have been reconciled at leaſt 


ſo far as to make the moſt fiery horſe manageable, and to endure both 


whip and ſpur: and if fo, although he ſhould not prove at bottom ſo truly 
tough as tht craving drudge, yet his ſpeed ſhall anſwer for it in all pci nta, 
and ſerve in its fiend by the management of his rider. 2555 


The beſt way of matching ſuch a horſe is, to agree to run train- ſcents, 
and the fewer the better for you, before you come to the courſe: alſa in 


train- cents, the ſhorter you make your diſtanee the better; and mind above 


all things, to make your bargain to have the leading of the —— 
# . hen 


ſtick at marks, or what ſorts of 
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then make choice of ſuch grounds where your horſe may ſkew his ſpeed, 


and the flecteſt dogs you can procure: give your hounds as mnch law be- 


fore you as your tryers will allow, and then make a lcofe, try to win in 


the match with 2 wind; but if you fail in this attempt, then bear your 


horfe and ſave him for the courſe: but if your horſe be flow, but well 


. winded, and a true-ſpurred nag, then the more train ſcents you run before 


you come to the {trait courſe the better: but hte you ought to obſerye to 
gain the leading of the firſt train; which in this cate, you muſt lead it up- 
on ſuch deep earths, that it may not end near any light ground. 

For this is the rule received among horſemen, that the next trait - to 
begin where the laſt ends, and the laſt tratn is to be ended at the ſtarting- 
place of the courſe, therefore remember to end your laſt on deep earths as 
well as the firſt. - 

In the next place you do not make a match againſt a horſe you do not 


know, without having firſt conſulted ſome ſkilful friend, on whoſe judg- 


ment and honeſty you can ſafely rely, and who is able to give a TT ac- 
count of the ſpeed of your adverſary's horſe, and his manner of riding; 
and if it appears that he is any ways anſwerable to your own in ſpecd or 
gooddeſs, be not too ventureſome, without ſome reaſonable properties of 
winning. - ently, fe tho | 0 | 
Again, be ſure at no time te give advantage of weight, for yoꝶ wilt 
ſee the inconveniency of it at the latter end of the day 2 though ab 


a diſtance in the flraĩt courſe at laſt, for the weight is the ſame every 
though his ſtrength is not. 1 

II, on the other hand, you gain any advantage of weight, that the 
horſeman ſhall; ride ſo much. weight as you agree on, beſides the ſaddle ; 
for by this means the rider, if he be no weight of himſelf, muſt carry the 
dead weight ſomewhere about him, which will be troubleſome to the 


rider, as well as the horſe; and the more to the latter becauſe it is more 


remote from his back, than if it were in the ſaddle, and by conſequence 
will more diſorder his ſtroke if the rider incline to either fide than if it 
were near the center; as is to be ſeen in a pair of ſcales, where if the pin 


be not placed exactly in the middle of the beam, the longeſt part (as being 
_ fartheſt diſtant from the center) will be the heavieſt. 


As to the time of dieting, that muſt be according to the nature of your 
horſe, and the preſent ſtate of body he is in; for though he may be clean 


enough for ordinary hunting, yet he may be far enough from that perfect 
* of body that a match requires; and to — him in ſuch ſtrict diet 
ay 


he ſeaſon (except on ſuch exiraordinary occa 
ceſſary expence. Bade | 
As to the diſpoſition of the horſe for running, that is to be known by 
uſe and obſervation, for, in this point, horſes difer very much; for ſome 
run beſt when they are high in caſe; others when they are in a middling 
condition of fleſh ; and ſome again when they appear poor and low in 


ons) would be an unnc- 


fleſh: therefore according to the conditien and quality of, and the time 
required to bring him into the beſt ſtate, the day for the trial of the match 


ovght to be fixed on. | 3 


| orſe 
does not feel it when he is freſh, yet it will fink him very much when he 
grows weak. The og of a horſe loſt by weight in the firſt train, may 


Tea, 


JAR 

If you have a mind to put him in for ſome hunting plate, where you 
have not at your diſpoſal the choice of the ground, the weight nor the 
horſes you run againſt, but you muſt take them as you find them; only 
the time for bringing your horſe into a good condition is at your own di 
cretion ; in that you may begin to keep him in ſtrict diet as ſoon or as 
_— you pleaſe, the time for all plates being uſually fixed, and annually 
the ſame. _ | | | 

HURLE{BONE, IN 4 Hoxse, a bone near the middle of the but- 
tock, very apt to go out of its ſockets with a hurt or ſtrain. 

HUXING or PixE; a particular method for the catching of this ſort 
of fiſh. For this uſe, take as large bladders as can be got; blow them up, 
and tie them cloſe and ſtrong ; then at the mouth of each tie a line lon 
or ſhorter, according to the depth of water; at the end of the line f 
an armed hook artificially baited, and put them into the water with the 
advantage of the wind, that they = gently move up and down the pond. 
Now when one maſter pike has ſtruck himſelf, it is a moſt pleaſant diver- 
ſion to ſee him bounce about in the water with a bladder. When you ſee 
him almoſt ſpent, take him up. See Pixe. © 


ACK-DAW } a chattering, ſubtil bird, that is a great devourer of beans, 
cherries, and other garden-fruits. | 
A very good method to catch them is, to drive a ſtake into the 
about four feet high, above the ſurface of the earth, but ſo picked at the 
top, that the Jack-daw cannot ſettle on it; within Hoot of which a hole 
muſt be bored through three quarters of an inch diameter, where you 
ſhould fit a pin or ſtick ſix or ei fi inches long ; then make d ſpring 
cf horſe- hair faſtened to a ſtick or wand of 1 which may . — 
into the ſtake at a hole near the ground; that done, by bending of the 
ſtick, flip the horſe-hair loop through the upper holes, and put the ſhort 
ſlick ſo, that the jack-daw when he comes, finding a reſting-place to ſtand 
conaeniently amongſt his food, perthes on the ſhort ſtick, which by his 
wel 1 falls, and gi ves the ſpring advantage of holding him 
by the legs. g 6 
. ARDES, @ are callous and hard ſwelling in the hinder legs of a 
ARDONS, S horſe, ſeated on the outſides of the hough, as the ſpavin 
is on the inſide, It is more to be feared than the ſpavin. It is not very 
cammon, ſo that few people know it, though it be as painful as the ſpa- 
vin, and makes à horſe halt, In this caſe there is no remedy bur firing, 
which does not always ſucceed, * 
If upon the fore- ſine w of the leg, between the ſpavin on the inſide, and 
the jardon without, there is a circle that joins them, and incompaſſes the 
nerve of the inſtep, the horſe is. ſpoiled and ruined, paſt all recovery. 
JARRETIER ; an obſolete French word, ſignifying a horſe whoſe 


" 


houghs grow too cloſe together. | 
In, inſide within: and out, outſide without. | | 
The inner heel, the outer heel; the leg, the outer leg; the in rein, 
the out rein, | 


PEE JEN 
This way of ſpeaking relates to ſeveral things, according as the horſe 
works to the right-or loſs, upon volts; or as ER eg by a wall; a 
hedge, or ſome ſuch thing. | ; 
I Thus it ſerves to diſtinguiſh on what hand, or what fide the horſeman 
is to give the aids to a horſe upon a manage. 
For along by a wall, the outer leg is the leg of a fide with the wall, 
and the other leg is the in leg. 
And upon volts; if a horſe works upon the right, the right heel is the 
inner heel, the right leg the inner leg; and ſo by conſequence, the left 
heel and left leg muſt be the outer heel and leg. | 
2 the downright contrary- will happen, if the horſe works to the 
t. | | 
Now a- days, the riding-maſters, to be eaſier underitood, uſe the terms 
night and left; as for inſtance, alſiſt the horle with the right heel, with 
the right leg, with the right rein; taking the ſituation of the heels and 
legs with reſpect to the volt, See ENLAACGE, GaiLor, Fals E, and 
ARGE, | a 
AW:BONES or a Hoxse, ſhouid be narrow and lean, but the 
diſtance between them And the throat, large and hollow, that he may the 
better place his head ; if the jaw-bone be too ſquare, that is, if there be 
too great a diſtance between the eye and that part of it which touches his 
neck, it is not only ugly and unſeemly, but even hinders him from placing 


his head; and if there be but little diſtance betwi xt the jaw-bones, then 


2s ſoon as you pull the bridle to bring his head into its moſt becoming 
E the bone meeting with his neck will hinder him, eſpecially if alſo 
he have a ſhort and thick neck, with that imperfection. 

JAW-TEETH. See TeeTH or x Hooks z. 

JAY. Sx Jacx-Daw. 

JENNY-WREN,; a curious fine e of a chearful nature, ſo 
that none can exceed him in his manner of ſinging. N 

This bird is of a pretty ſpeckled colour, very pleaſant to the eye, and 
when he ſings cocks up his tail, throwing out his notes with much pleaſure 
and ſprightlineſs. | | 
The hen breeds twice a year; firſt, about the latter end of April; 
makes her neſt with dry moſs and leaves fo artificially that it 1s a very hard 
matter to diſcover it, it being amongſt ſhrubs and hedges, where iv 
grows very thick; ſome build in old hovels and barns, but they are ſuch 
28 are not uſed to hedges. 

They cloſe their neſt round, leaving but a little hole to go in and out 
at, and will Iay abundance of eggs, ſometimes to the number of eighteen, 
nay fixteen young ones have been taken out of one neſt, which, conſider- 

ing how ſmall the bird is, appears ſtrange. | 
© Their ſecond time of breeding is in the middle of Fane, for by that 
time the other neſt will be brought up, and ſhift for themſelves; but if 
you intend to keep any of them, take them at twelve or fourteen days 
old out of the neſt, and give them ſheeps heart and egg minced very 
ſmall, taking away the fat and the ſinewe, or elſe ſomg of a calf*s or 


keifer's heart. 
5 They 


INN 

They are to be fed in their neſts very often in à day, giving them one 
or two morſels at à time and no more, leſt they ſhould caſt it up again, 
and by receiving more than they can bear or digeſt, and ſo expire. | 

They ſhould be fed with a little ſtick; at the end nu broker", 27 up the 
meat about the bigneſs of a white pea; and when you perceive them to 

ick it up from the ſtick themſelves, put them into cages z afterwards, 

Licks provided a pan or two, put ſome of the fame meat therein, and 
alſo. about the ſides of every cage, to entice them to eat; however, you 
maſt till feed them five or fix times a day for better ſecurity, leſt dy 
ſhould neglect themſelves and die, when all your trouble is almoſt paſt z 
as ſoon as they have found the way to feed alone, give them now and 
then ſome paſte : if you perceive them to eat heartily, and like it very 
well, you may forbear giving them any more heart. | 

Further, you muſt once in two or three days give them a ſpider. or two z 
and if you have a mind your bird ſhould learn to whiftle tunes, take the 
pains to teach him, and he will anſwer your expectation. ns 

Now, for the diſtinguiſhing of the cocks from hens, when you have got 
2 whole neft, obſerve which are browneſt and largeſt, - and mark them: 
alſo take notice of their recording; for ſuch of them as record themſelves 
in the neſt before they can feed themſelves, and thoſe whoſe throats grow . 
big as they record, they are certainly cocks, | | 95 

JESSES, ribbons that hang down from garlande, or crowns, in Falcon- 
ry ; alſo ſhort ſtraps of leather faſtened to the haws's legs, and ſo to the 
vervels. 

IMPING : this term in Falconry fignifies the inſerting of a feather in 
the wing of a hawk in the place of one that's broke. 8 

IMPOSTHUME N Hoss, is an unnatural ſwelling of humours 
or corrupt matter in any part of tae we | | Lark 5 

This diſtemper may happen to a horſe ſeveral ways, as hy a collection 
of filthy humour, cauſing 1 which in time grow to an inflamma- 
tion, and at laſt break out into foul, mattery and running ſores. 
There are two ſorts of impoſthumes ; hot and cold. 1 

The diſeaſe may be known by the burning heat of the part, and the 
horſe's being unwilling to be handled about that part. Skirts 

For the cure, among many remedies I ſtall give but one, and particu- 
larly for the ripening the impoſthume. 4 

Bruiſe mallow- roots, and — of each a like quantity, boil them 
in hog's greaſe, with linſeed-meal, till they are ſoft, and apply them in- 
the Gn of a plaiſter to the par aggrigved, and it will ripen, — and 

Cal it. : 

INCORDING, burſtennefs in a horſe. See RuxTurE. a 

INK, (in Falconry) the neck, or that part from the head to the body,., 
of any bird that tho hawk preys upon. | FA 

INN ox INNER, in the manage, is applied differently, according as 
the horſe works to the right or left, upon the volt, or as he works along 
| by.a wall, a hedge, or the like: for in moving by a wall, the leg next the 
wall is called the outer leg, and the other the inner leg: and upon volts, .. 
if a horſe works to the right the right heel is the inner leg, and the right. 


leg the inner leg; but if he works to the left, the left heel is the _ 
| | 8 dee. 


INT 


heel, Sc. At preſent, riding-maſters, in order to be more eaſily under- 
ood, generally uſe the termis right and left, inſtead of outer and inner. 
INSTEP, is that part of the hinder leg of a horſe that corretponds to 
tlie ſbänk in the fore legs; extended from the ham to the paſtern-joint. 
It ſhould be big, flat, and in a perpendicular line to the ground, when the 
horſe is in his natural poſture of ftandingz ſo that when the inſteps do 
not ſtand perpendicularly, it is a certain ſign of weakneſs, either in the 
reins or hinder quarters. AT 74 
INTERF ERE, ok Curt; to knock or rub one heel againſt another 
in going, as horſes ſometimes do, f 
'There are four accidents that cauſe a horſe to interfere, 
I. Wearineſs. 22 
2. Weakneſs in his reins. 
&, Not knotying how to go. 
. His not being accuſtomed to travel. 
To which may be added his being badly, or too old ſhod. 

It happens mote frequently behind than before, and is eaſily helped by 

© Ioting, eſpecially if the horle be young. 

It is ſdon diſcovered, by the ſkin's being cut on the inſide of the pa- 
terni-joints, and many times galled to the very bone, fo that the horſe 
often halts with it, and has his paſtern-Joints ſwelled. | 

"To'redfeſs his grievance, 1. If a horſe cuts tlirough wearineſs, there 
is no better 4 than giving him reſt, and feeding him well. 

2. If he cuts before, take off his two fore ſhoes, take down the out- 
_ quarter of each foot very much, and place the inner edge of the ſhoe, ſo 

as it may exactly follow the compaſs of his foot, without its any ways ex- 
ceeting towatds the heel, then cut the ſponges equal with the heel, and 
rivet the nails ſo nicely into the horn that they a= not at all appear above 
it, or elſe burn the horn with the point of a red hot iron, a little below 

” hole'of each nail, which done, beat down and rivet them in thoſe 

es. N 
If after this method of ſhoeing he ſtill continues to cut himſelf, you 
are to thicken the inner- quartets and ſpunges of his ſhoes, ſo as they may 
double the thick of thoſe on the outſide, and always pare down his out- 
uarters even, almoſt to the quick, without in the leaſt touching thoſe on 
the inſide ; but be ſure to rivet. the nails very juſtly and cloſe. 

3. If the horſe cuts behind, unſhoe him, and pare down his out-quar- 
ters even almoſt to the quick, giye his ſhoes calkins only on the inſide, 
and ſuch a turn as may make them abſolutely follow the compaſs and 

ſhape of his foot, without exceeding it, eſpecially in the inner quarters; 

and above all, rivet the nails exactly, for one ſingle rivet may cauſe a great 


diſorder. | LEST”. 

4. If notwithſtanding all theſe precautions your horſe does not forbear 
cutting, you muſt (beſides What has been already ordered) take care that 
no nails at all be drove upon the inſide, but only make a beak at the toe, 
to keep the ſhoe firm in its place, ſo that continuing this method for ſome 
time, the horſe will learn to walk, and no longer interfere though he were 
afterwards ſhod in the uſual manner. - 

Fo 5. To 


jou 


5. To prevent this diſcrder, ſome fix little boots of leather, or of ati 
old hat, about the paſtern joints, which are made narrower at top than 
bottom, and therefore only faftened at top. — 

6. Others wrap about the paſtern joint, a piece of ſheep's ſkin; with 
the woolly ſide next to the horſe; and when tis worn out apply a new 


one, 
_  INTERMEWING;, [among Falconers] is the hawk's mewing from the 
firſt change of her coat, till ſhe turn white. 4&4 | 
b 1 one that trims up horſes, and rides about with horſes for 
dle. ö | . . 2 : 
"TOUR, [in Falconry] a hawk is ſaid to jouk when the falls aſleep. 
OURNEY, to travel by land, properly as much ground as might be 
ed over in a day; alſo a tract or extent of ground, way or 


Diredions fer preſerving @ Horſe ſound upon 4 journey. 


See that his ſhoes be not too ſtreight, or preſs his feet, but be exactly 
ſhaped ; and let him be ſhod ſome days before you begin a journey, that 
they may be ſettled to his feet. | * " 596; 

Obſerve that he is furniſhed with a bitt proper for him, and by no 
means too heavy, which may incline him to carry low, or to teſt 
as _ when he grows weary, which horſemen call making uſe of his 

eg. N \ 

The mouith of the bitt ſhould reſt upon his bars about half a fingers 
breadth from his tuſhes, ſo as. not to make him fumble his lips; the curb; 
ſhould reſt in the hollow of his beard a little above the chin, and if it 

N you muſt defend the place with a piece of buff, or other ſoft 

eat her. e 
Lake notice that the ſaddle do not reſt upon his withers, reins; or back- 
bone, and that one part of it do not preſs his back more than the other. 

Some rider's gall a horſe's fides below the faddle with their ſtirrup lea - 
ther's, eſpecially if he be lean ; to hinder it, you ſhould fix a leather-ſirap 
between the point of the fore and hind bows of the ſaddle, and make the 
ſtirrup- leather paſs over them. | N 

Begin your journey with ſhort marches, eſpecially if your horſe has not 
been exerciſed for a long time: fufter him to ſtale as often as you find 
him inclined, and not only ſo, but invite him to it; but do not excite 

your mares to ſtale, becauſe their vigour will be thereby diminiſhed. 

It is adviſeable to ride very ſofty, for a quarter or an hour before 
ou arrive at the inn, that the horſe not being too warm, nor out of 
ath, when put into the ſtable, you may unbridle him; but if buſi- 
nefs obliges you to put on ſharply, you muſt then (the weather being 
warm) let him be walked in a man's hand, that he may ccol by degrees; 
otherwiſe it it be very cold, let him be covered with cloths, and walked 
up and down in ſome place free front wind ; but in cafe you have not 
the conveniency of a ſheltered walk, ſtable him forthwith, and let his 

* whole body be rubbed and dried with ſtraw. | | | 
though fome people will have their horſe's legs rubbed dom wir 

firaw as ſoon as they are brought 2 the ſtable, thinking to ſupple N x 

| 8 2 LE 
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by that means; yet it is one of the greateſt errors that can be committed, 
and produces no other effects than to draw dowh into the legs thoſe hu- 
mours that are always ſtirred up by the fatigue cf the journey : not that 
the rubbing of horſes legs is to be diſallowed, on. the contrary we highly 
approve of it, only would not have it done at their firſt arrival, but when 
they are perſectly cooled. | LI RK! 1:4 
Being come to your inn, as ſoon as your horſe is partly Cried, and 
» ceaſes to beat in the flanks, let him be unbridled, his bitt waſhed, clean- 


"ſed and wiped, and let him eat his hay at pleaſure. $9 
If your horſe be very dry, and you have not given him water on the 
road, give him oats waſhed in good mild ale. EA, EN GY 
The duſt and ſand will ſometimes ſo dry the tongues and mcuths of 
horſes, that they loſe their appetites: in ſuch caſe give them bran well 
moiſtened with water, to cool and refreſh their mouths; -or waſh their 
mouths and tongues with a wet ſponge, to oblige them to eat. 
The foregoing directions are to be obſerved aftcr moderate riding, but 
if you have rid exceflive hard, unſaddle your horſe, and ſcrape off the 
ſweat with a ſweating-knife, or ſcraper, holding it with both hands, and 
going always with the hair; then rub his head and ears with a large hair- 
cloth, wipe him alſo between the fore-legs and hind-legs; in the mean 
while, his body ſhould be rubbed all over wich ſtraw, eſpecially under his 
belly and beneath the ſaddle, till he is thoroughly dry. | 
That done, ſet on the ſaddle again, cover him, and if you have a warm 
ce, let him be gently led up and down in it, for a quarter of an hour, 
t if not let him dry where he ſtands. e, 115 | 
Or you may unſaddle him immediately; ſcrape off the ſweat ; let the 
oftler take a little vinegar in his mouth and ſquirt it into the horſe's ; then 
- rub his head, between the fore and hind-legs, and his whole body, tiil he 
is pretty dry; let him not drink till thoroughly cool and has eat a few 
oats; for many, by drinking too ſoon have been ſpoiled, Set the ſaddle 
ia the ſun or by a hre in order to dry the pannels. | 
When horſes are arrived in an inn, a man ſhould, before they are ur- 
bridled, lift up their feet, to ſee whether they want any of their ſhoes, or 
if thoſe they — do not reſt upon their ſides, afterwards he fl. ould pick 
and clear them of the earth and gravel, which may be got betwixt their 
ſhoes and, ſoles. : 20 
If you water them abroad, upon their return from the river, cauſe their 
feet to be ſtopped with cow-dung, which will eaſe the pain therein; and 
if at be in the evening, let the dung continue in their feet all night, to 
keep them ſoft and in good condition; but if your horſe have brittle feet, 
it will be requiſite to anoint the fore-teet, at the on-ſetting of the hoofs, 
with butter, oil, or hog's-greaſe, before you water him in the morning, 
and in dry weather they ſhould be alſo greaſed at noon. h 
Many horſes, as ſoon as unbridled, inſtead of eating lay themſelves 
- down to reft, by reaſon of the great pain they have in their feet, ſo that a 
man is apt to think them ſick, but if he looks to their eyes, he will ſee 
they are lively and good, and if he offers them meat when they are lying, 
they will eat it very willingly; yet if he handles their feet, he will find 
them extremely hot, which diſcovers their ſuffering in that part. | 


You 


- 


| 1 
You mutt therefore ſee if their ſhoes do not reſt upon their ſoles, which 
is ſomewhat difficult to be certainly known, without unſhceing them, but 
if you take off their ſhoes, then look to the inſide of them, and you may 
erceive that thoſe parts which reſt upon the ſoles, are more ſmooth and 
ining than the others: in-this caſe you are to — their feet in thoſe 
parts, and fix on their ſhoes again, anointing the fs, and ſtopping the 
ſoles, with ſcalding hot black pitch or tar, p K 
After a long days journey, at night feel your horſe's back, if it be 
Pegs galled or ſwelled, (if you do not immediately difcover it, per- 
aps you may after ſupper) there is nothing better than to rub it with 
good brandy and the white of an egg. If the galls are between the legs, 
uſe the fame remedy; but if the oller rubs him well between the le e 
will ſeldom be galled in that part. 45.9 
In order to preſerve horſes after travel, take theſe few uſeful inſtructi- 
ons, When you are arrived from a journey, immediately draw the two 
heel nails in the fore- feet; and, if it be a large ſhoe, then four: two or 
three days after you may blood him in the neck, and feed him for ten or 
twelve days only with wet bran, without giving him any oats ;” but keep 
him well littered, ry AGES - 
The reaſon wu y you are to draw the heel nails, is becauſe the heels 
are apt to ſwell, and if they are not thus eaſed, the ſhoes would preſs and 
ſtreigkten them too much: *tis alſo adviſeable to ſtop them with cow- 
dung for a while, but do not take the ſhoes off, nor pare the feet, becauſe 
the humours are drawn down by that means. | : 
The following bath will be very ſerviceable for preſerving your horſe's 
legs. Take the dung of a cow or ox, and make it thin with vinegar,” ſo 
as to be of a conſiſtence of thick broth, and having added a handful of 
{mall falt, rub his fore-legs from the knees, and the hind-legs from the 
gambrels, chafing them well with and againſt the hair,” that the remedy 
may fink in and ſtick to thoſe pa+ts, that they may be all covered over 
with it. Thus leave the horſe till morning, not werting his legs, but giv- 
ing him his water that evening in a pail : next morning lead him to the 
rivet, or waſh his legs in well-water, which is very good, and will keep 
them from ſwelling. 191} dhe 
Thoſe perſons, who, to recover their horſe's feet, make a hole in them, 
which they fill with moiſtened cow-dung, and keep it in, their fore-feer 
during the ſpace of a month, do very ill, becauſe, though the continual 
moiſture that iſſues from the dung, occaſions the growing of the hoof, 
yet it dries and ſhrinks it ſo exceſſively when out of that place, that it 
ſplits and breaks like glaſs, and the foor immediately ſtraitens. 1 * 
For *tis certain that cow - dung (contrary to the opinion of many people) 
ſpoils a horſe's hoof; it does indeed moiſten the ſole, but dries up the 
hoof, which is of a different nature from it. | N 
In order therefore to recover a horſe's feet, inſtead of cow- dung fill a 
hole with blue wet clay, and make him keep his fore-feet in it for a 
month. | | | = "802 268 
For a horfe that has been rid ee that there is danget ot 
foundering, ſee an excellent .remedy under the head, FounozxIiNG ik 
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FIRE. 

' Moſt horſes that are fatigued, or over-rid, and made lean by long jour- 
nies, have their flanks altered without being purſy, eſpecially vigorous 
horſes that have worked too violent, | 

. There is no better method to recover them, than to give each of them 
in the morning, half a pound of honey very well mingled with ſcalded 
dran, and when they readily eat the half pound, give them the next time 
2 whole one, and afterwards two pounds, every day continuing this courſe 
All your horſes are empty, and purge kindly with it; but as ſoon as you 
erceive that their purging ceaſes, forbear to give them any more honey, 

You may adminiſter powder of liquorice in the ſcalded bran for a con- 
fiderable time; and to cool their blood it will not be impropes to let them 
have three or four gliſters : if their flanks do not recover, give them pow- 
der ſor purſive horſes ; which ſee under that Article, 

In caſe the horſe be very lean, it is expedient to give him ſome wheat 
bran, over and above his proportion of oats; and grats is alſo extraordina- 
ry beneficial, if he be not purſy. | | 
Ik it be a mare, put her to a horſe, and if ſhe never had a foal before it 
will inlarge her belly, | | 
Sometimes — 2 feeding may do horſes more harm than good, by 
rendering them ſubject to the farcy, | 4 
When a horſe begins to drink heartily, it is a certain ſign that he will 
recover in a ſhort time; but as to the method of giving him water during 
a journey, See WaTER ING or Hoxs Es. | | 

ITCH 1% Hawxs, 2 diſtemper with which they are affected; -> 4 
are alſo ſometimes troubled with a rankneſs in their feathers, whic 
cauſes them to put them out all bloody, and they pull them off with their 


For the cure, anoint ſuch places with ſome kind of nauſeous bitter vils, 
or the like, to the hawk from pulling them out ; beſides this the 
humour muſt be dried up and repelled, in order to which, boil two or 
three races of beaten ginger in a pint of ſtrong vinegar, and add two or 
three ſprigs of rue; when it is boiled to one half, put in the quantity of a 

walnut of allum, and a ſpoonful of honey, · let it boil a little, and put it up 
in a bottle for uſe, | | 

Anoint the parts affected, with a feather dipped in this water, and it 
will ſtrengthen any feather, though never ſo much bruiſed. s 

ICH in Hoxses, a diſtemper which may be perceived by their 
rubbing their legs till the hair comes off. | 

For the cure, uſe a mixture of two ounces of Serbs, which muſt be in- 

fuſed for ſix hours in a pint of ſtrong vinegar, and ſet it on firez rub the 
part affected with it twice and it will cure it. h 

It will alſo be proper to bleed him in the bows. 

JUCKING-TIME,' the ſeaſon of going to the haunts of partridges, 
very early in the morning, or in the cloſe of the evening, there to liſten 
for the calling of the cock partridge, which will be very loud, with 

eagerneſs, and will make the hen anſwer him, fo that they wi 


Joicing notes, 


ſoon come together, as may eaſily be known. by their chattering and re- 
ett Whereupon 


KEN 


Whereupon you may take your range about them, drawing in, little by 
little to the place where you heard them juck, * e 
JUKE (in Falconry) the fame as in!. | 
To JUKE ox JUG: to perch and roolt as a hawk ang other birds dp 


7 EEPER or Taz Fon ks x, otherwiſe called clifef warden of the 
foreſt, is he that has the principal government of all things belong» 

ing to a royal foreſt, and the check of all the bther officers; ſo that 
Lord Chiet-Juſtice in Eyre of the fore, when he thinks fit to ho 
his juſlice- ſeat, ſends out his general ſummon to the keeper forty days be- 
fore, to warn all under officers to appear before him at the day aſſigned in 
the ſummons, | 8 e 

KENNEL, a place or little houſe for hounds; and in a metaphorical 
ſenſe, uſed for the pack of hounds itſelf. r a 

To make a compleat kennel, three cagyeniencies ought to be obſerved, 
dig. 2 ſweet air, 2 water, and the morning-fun, for which the follow- 
ing rules may be inſtructive. * „ 

The court ſhould be large, for the mare ſpacious it is the better it will 


be for the hounds to refreſh themſelves in; and it ſhould be well walled, 


or fenced about, to prevent their getting out, but npt ſo high as to keep 
ont the ſun or wind. | | FR. 


The water, if poſſible, ſhould run 228 part of the equre Is > 


| yard; or for want thereof, have a well with a ſtone trough ahout a. 
and a half high, always kept with freſh water, to the end War the hounds 


may drink when they pleaſe; and at one end of the trough here muſt be 


a hole to let out the water for cleanſing it. 1411 
Let the keanel be built in the highett part of the court, it which there 


ſhould be two rooms, one of which ſhould be larger than the other, with 


a large chimney to make a fire when need requires. | 
This room ſhould be raiſed about three feet from the ground, and ig the 
floor there ſhould be two gutters for the conveyance of the yrine, 
There muſt be diſperſed up and down ſmall dener raiſed a foot 
from the floor, with holes picrced through the planks, for drawing away 
their unae. X 
The other room muſt be for the huntſman to keep his poles, . 
liam*, falves, and the like neceſlaries; there ſhould be a copper for the 
boiling, dretling, and ordering of their food, when they come home wet 
and weary : for at ſuch times, they ſhould be chenſhed as inſtruments þt 
your recreation and profit, that they may delight in your ſervige, and taſte 
of Jour bounty, aud you need net douht hut to hay? cregit of them ia the 
Be careful not to give them any thing to drink in veſſels of coppey ; 
and, as to the — and ah of er for food, it muſt 2 + 
dered with relation to the nature of the hounds and tyeir fizes: three 
buſhels of oats, with a buibel and a half of wheat brap, pill ſetye ten cou- 
ple and a half of midgling-ſized hounds a Weck, Pe them bect 2 
whey, flipt-milk, chippings of bread, bones, and 1omerimgs age horte 
fleſh; for change of food creates a good appeRte, and fete heal * 
| | 34 © by 
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The oats and wheat bran muſt be boiled and thickened with milk and 
butter - milk, with ſome chippings, or ſome broken- meat be iled therein. 
As concerning hor „ thoſe beſt killed this way, think of all their 
foods (provided 1t be given with diſcretion) horſe-fleſh the beſt and hot- 
teſt ; but be ſure to. flea or ſkin the beaſts, leſt the dogs diſcerning the 
hair, may fall on them when living in the field: as for dogs that are ac- 
_cuſtomed to hunt the hare, it is not good to give them any meat, becauſe 
it is ſaid to withdraw their ſcent or affections from the chace, as their fleth 
is not very ſweet, nor their ſcents very ſtrong. 
If the huntſman perceives that through , and frequent chaces the 
* hounds fall away, he muſt be more careful in feeding and cheriſhing them 
up with ſome good broth, of boiled oxen, or ſheep's heart. 
On ſuch days as the hounds do not hunt, the beſt times to feed them 
are early, before ſun-riſing, and late in the evening after ſun- ſet; and on 
the days they hunt, they ought to be rewarded as they come home, be it 
when it will with a good ſupper, for nothing is a gregter diſcouragement to 
a hound than to go to ſleep with an empt > fo a 
If you have more dead fleſh than you Lars preſent occaſion for, it may 
be preſerved a week or ten days ſweet, by burying it under ground. See 


Mo 


"EnTexinc or HounDs, 


To KENNEL; a term applied by fox-hunters' to a fox when he lies in 


: S | his hole. | | 


KESTREL, a kind of hawk. See CasTrer. 

KICKER AGAIN THE Srurs, SeeRamiNnGUE. 

KINDER (among hunters) a company of cats. 

To KINDLE, the term.uſed for a rabbet when ſhe brings forth her 


NINE In ANGLING, is a term uſed in threwling, when the line is 
twiſted detween the top of the rod and the ring, through which it ought 
to run freely; or when part of the line twiſts about the other part that i: 
coiled. in your left hand, Silk lines are more apt to kink than hair-lines. 
. KIPPER-TIME, a fpace of time between the feſtival of the invention 
of the Holy Croſs, May 3, and Twelfth-day ; during which, falmon- 
fiſhing in the river Thames, from Graveſend to Henley, was forbidden, by 
Kor. Parl. 50. Edi. III. | | | 
KITES, hawks, and other birds of prey, wait for chickens, pigeons, 
ſants; and upon which account it is neceſſary that the countryman 
conſtantly furniſhed with a good fowling-piece to deſtroy and ſcare 
them away, © | 
Ybu may alſo place ſmall iron gins about the breadth of one's hand, 
made like a fox-gin and baited with raw fleſh, which is a very good 
means. to catch them; and further they may be frighted away by ſtrain- 
ing: lines, or pieces of nets over the places where you keep pigeons, phea- 


7 C. | 7 p 
Te KNAP; to ſnap or break, to pick at; amongſt hunters, the ſame as 
to browſe, or to feed upon the tops of youn 2 : ; 

KNEE or a Hors, is the joint of the fore-quarters, that joins the 
er di tothe ſank, 


- © 


: Lax, 
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| 4 7 | * 4 —_ 
AIR, (a term in hunting) which ſigniſies the place where the 
1 „LEER, I deer harbour by day. | 

LAME ; a horſe is ſaid to be lame of an ear, when he halts upon a 
walk or trot, and keeps time in his halting with the motions of his head, 
for all lame horſes do not keep time at that rate. See HaLTiNG. 
LAME or Tae BI DLE, is likewiſe uſed by the way of raillery, to 

ſignify the ſame thing. : 

Cauſe him to be turned at the halter's end, on either hand, ſuddenly 
and ſwiftly, upon as hard a way as can be picked out: and if he has any 
ache, wrench, or grief in his fore-parts, it will appear 3 for when he turns 
upon that hand on which the grief is, he will favour that leg, and ſo run 
both towards and from the man, eſpecially if done at a little yielding hill; 
but if you cannot find it out this way, — | 

Get upon the horſe's back, and ride till you have heated him thorough- 


ly, and ſet him up for two or three hours, till he is cold; then turn him 


at the halter's end, or ride him again, and the leaft grief that is in him 


may eaſily be diſcovered. : 
If you would know whether the gricf proceeds from a hot or cold 


cauſe; if it be from heat, he will halt moſt when he is hot; but if it be 
from a cold cauſe, he will halt lea;t when he is hot, and mot rid or tra- 
velled; and if it be from cold, he will do it moſt at his firſt ſetting out, 


while he is cold, 1 
Lameneſs in the Stille. 


A horſe that has contracted a lameneſs in the ſtiffle generall treads on 
his toe, and cannot ſet his heel to the grund without great difficulty and 


. 


pain. When you find this is the caſe, bathe it well with warm vinegar, 


and if a puffy ſwelling appears, foment it well with a woollen cloth, rung 
out of hut vinegar, or a decoction of wormwood, bay leaves and roſemary, 
adding half a pint of ſpitit of wine, to à quart of the decoction. Let this 
operation be continued till the ſwelling difperſes, and then bathe the part 


wich the medicines above mentioned. 
A Lameneſs in the I Lirl-bone. 
A Lameneſs in this part and the hip is diſcovered by the horſe's drag- 


ging his leg after him, and dropping backward on his heel when he trots. 


che muſcles of the hips only are injured the lameneſs is eaſily cured; 
but if the ligaments of the joints are affected, the cure is often very difh- 
cult, tedious and uncertain But whatever be the caſe the method of 


cure is the ſame ; which conſiſts in bathing the parts well with cooling _ 


medieines four or five times a day. If che injury conſiſts in a muſcular 
ſtrain only, this bathing will remove the complaint, and the horſe will be 
ſoon fit'to do his buſiaeſs. But if the ligaments are injured, time and reſt 
alone can reſtore the proper tone of the injured parts 3 and therefore the 
beſt method will be to turn him to graſs. See STRAINS. 
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| 8 and of ſhorter talons than mW 


great circumference. 


Sravel, and phlegm in the kidneys and bladder. 


” ſprings, and ſuch libe things, to take larks with. 


| WP Y 


LAMPAS, pis 4 fort. of '{weliing in the palate of a herſe's mouth, 
LAMPERS, 955 an infla mation in the roof of his mouth, behind 
LAMPRASS, S the nippers of his upper jaw, ſo called, becauſe it is 

cured by burning with a lamp or hot iron. | | 
It is cauſed by the ſuper-aboundiag of blood, and its reſorting to the 

firſt furrow of the mouth, near the 3 which cauſes the ſaid fur- 


and caùſe him to Jet his meat fall half chewed out, of his mouth again. 
This is a natural infirmity with which all hortes)are affected ſocner cr 
later, and every common farrier can cure it. 

The ufual method of cure is, to take it away with an inflrument of 


to to {well as high as the gathers, which will Nork him from feeding, 


iton made for that purpoſe, ghd heated very hot. 


But in the operation great care muſt be taken, that in burning the fleſh 
you do not touch the bone; or if you do the bone will ſcale, aud ſeveral 


| dangerous conſequences may follow.. 


LANDING-NET, Iv Axctinc, a ſmall net extended upon a ring 
or hoop, and faſtened to the end of a long manageable pole, to aſſiſt in 


| brin ing ſiſh to land. 


ING-HOOK, in AxcL1NG, is alſo neceſſarv to the ſaſe 


bringing large fiſh to ſhore, and are made with a ſcrew to faſten into a 
ſocket at the end of a pole, which when your fiſh is entangled, you put it 


into its mouth, and draw it to land. It is uſed chiefly for barbel, ſalmon 


and other ftrong fiſh. 
LANNER, ox Tunician Farcon. The lanner is a hawk 


LANNERET, | common in all countries, eſpecially in France, 


5 making her eyrie on high trees in foreſts, or on high cliffs near the ſea. 


dhe is lefs than the falcon- gentle, fair-plumed when at entermewer, 


LARGE; a horſe is ſaid to6\go large and wide when he gains or takes 
in more ground in going wider of the center of the volt, and deſcribing a 


LARK, a ſmall grey bird, that ſings in the morning when it is fair 


Weather, and breeds in May, Jr, and Avg, when the young ones gre 


able to quit their neſts in ten cr twelve days: there are larks that fly in 
flocks, and theſe are the firſt birds that proclaim the approach of ſummer ; 
and others that keep more cloſe to the ground, as the ſky-lark and wood- 
Lark; both ſorts feed upon worms and ants: they are good food, when 


| youn and well fed : their fleſh is firm, brown, Juicy, and eaſy of digeſii- 


on. hey make uſe of the heart and blood of a lark in the wind and 
ick: they are alſo accounted good for thoſe troubled with the 


The way of taking larks is with nete, as they do ortolans, only they 


uſe a Jooking glaſs for the brit, known with us by the name of doring, or 
daring, and he 


callers are ſet upon the ground; whereas thoſe for ortc- 
lags are placed upon ſmall wooden forks. | 


Some catch larks with a clap-net. 


Country people when they are not provided with nete, make uſe of 
When 


V 5 


tas 


When the weather is 2 cold, they obſerve thoſe places wherein they 
delight moft, and to allure them the more thihter, they ſtrew ſome oats in 
the place where they lay their ſprings, putting on ſereral ridges of earth, 
near one another, packthreads of about four or five fathom, to which th 

falten ſeveral ſprings or collars, made of horſe-hatr, and thereby take 


great numbers of them. | 


LASK, ox (in Horſes) is 2 diſtemper occaſioned by ſuch a weak- . 


LOOSENESS, | nefs of the ſtomach, that their food paſſes through 
their guts without any alteration, which is a, very dangerous caſe, and fre- 
- quently fatal to chem. It ſomerimes proceeds from the corruption of hu- 
mours, either collected in the ſtomach, or thrown upon it ſrom all other 

arte. : | | | 
l The external cauſes, are eating tod much provender, feeding 
mouldy or rotten hay, frozen gras, rye ſtraw, and other ynwholeſome fod- 
der, drinking very cold water, cr 3 after the eating of a great 
quantity of oate, immoderate fatigue, exceſſive fatneſs, and ſometimes 


want of excerciſe. 


If the excrements voided, boil and work npon the ground, it is 4 
that the diſtemper proceeds from over-heated choler, which is ſeldom an 


gerous, nay it is ſometimes profitable. | 
Again, if the ordure be white, it is a ſign of crude, cold humours, if 
watery, it betokens great weakneſs of the ſtomach, 
Laſks occaſioned by drinking cold water in ſummer, or melted fnow, or 


by eating tender graſs, or other looſening things, are not to be regarded; 
but ſuch as proceed without any —— outward: cauſe, are not by any 


means to be neglected. | 
For the cure. If the excrements appear mixed with ſmall pieces or ſco- 
pings of the Ses. you ought immediately to endeavour to prevent a deadly 
ulcer in thoſe parts, by giving him two or three times a day, a pint of 
cooling, ſoftening decoction, made as follows, viz. two ounces of barley, 
two ounces of matſt-mallow roots, and one ounce of the powder of ſal- 
prunella, boiled in three quarts of water to one quart, - : 
If the diſtemper is cauſed by phlegm, you may make uſe of cordial 
wders or pills, and other hot medicines, proper for ſtrengthening, the 
mach and relaxed parts. | 
Sometimes a laſk is a reaſonable effort of nature, to free itſelf from a 
troubleſome load of humours but if it continues longer than three days, 
with loſs of appetite, it ought to be checked, for horſes are ſometimes 
foundered by its long continuance. | | | 
In this caſe, give the horſe for his food, bran moiſtened, with claret, ot 
barley parched and ground, and the beſt hay; but oats are in no wiſe 


Oper, 
vi ASSITUDE, oz Wearxtwess i Hoxses, may proceed either 


from heat or cold; either when he has a retention of urine, has drank 


after being heated, or has been put to his utmoſt ſpeed at once after long 
reſt ; the remedy for which, is reſt, You may alſo give him hog's ſuet 


mixed with wine. 


If the laflitude 2 from cold, or be in cold weather, make uſe of 


tomentations, and anoint his head and bagk-bone with ointment, in hot 
water or warm wine. "I N 
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i If he has retained his urine, uſe the ſame medicincs, or rub his head and 
118 reins with hot oil, mixed with hog's greaſe or hog's blood, and gixe it him 
14 to drink with wine. eee 
13 | (in a Park) plain, untilled ground. 
LAWING or Doss, cutting out the balls, or the three claws of his 
_ fore-feet. Ser To ExrEDIATrE. | — b | 
LEAD, a horſe, going upon a ftrait line, always leads and euts the way 
With his right foot. | : . 
The Duke of Aeucaftle was the firſt that made uſe of the term, and in- 
deed it is very expreſſive. See GALLOT UNITED GalLor Fals. 
LEAD ro Ax LIN. To lead your line, do it with a ſhot cloven, 
and then cloſed exactly on it, not above two on a line, and about two 
inches diſtant from each other, and the loweſt ſeven or eight inches from 
the hook; but for the running: line, either in clear or muddy water, nine 
or ten inches, and in a ſandy bottom full of wood, ſhape your lead in the 
diamond faſhion, or that of a barley corn, or oval, and bring the ends very 
cloſe and ſmooth to the line; but make it black, or the rightneſs will 
ſcare the fiſh. | | | 
LEADING or LINES, the ſmall round pellet or lead-ſhot is beſt, ef- 
pecially for ſtony rivers, and the running line. 5 Be 
LEAM, | (among hunters) a line to hold a dog in, otherwiſe called « 
LIAM, | leaſh. - 
LEAP, an air of a ſtep, and leap. See STey. | 
_  LEAPING-HORSE, one that works in the high manage, a horſe that 
makes his leaps in order, with obedience between two pillars, upon a 
ſtraight line in volts, caprioles, balotades, or croupades. | 
| Uſe, which in moſt things has a ſovereign ſway, excludes a gallop 4 
terra à terra, and corvets, from the number of leaps, becauſe the horſe 


does not riſe ſo very high in theſe. 
Each leap of a leaping-horſe ought to gain or make, not above a foot 


and a half of ground forwards, 
* LEASH, } a ſmall, long thong of leather, by which a Falconer holds 
LEASE, Vi hawk, twiſting it about his fingers. Alſo a line to hold 
in a hunting dog. | | 
LEASH or n Fox zs, Hares, c. or three of any 
kind of game; the term being now reſtrained to that number, which was 


formerly double, or perhaps indefinite, 

LEATHER-MOUTHED. Leather-mouthed fiſh' are ſuch as have 

their teeth in their throat; as the chub, barbel, gudgeon, carp, &c. - 
LEEK-HEADS, a kind of warts, that come about a horſe's paſterns, 
ort paſtern- joints; they are higher than the ſkin, about half the thickneſs 
of one's finger, throw out filthy ſtinking ſtuff, ſpoil the leg, and are very 

difficult to cure, 3 S Whey Ennhs fs 
. Thoſe that ariſe in the paſterns are hid beneath the long hair of the 
ſetlocks, and are ſome of them ſo extremely malignant, that they make 
the hair fall off all round them, and they themſelves grow up like wall. 


puts, | | 
| | | : "Tray 


LEG 


Thcre are ochers again more flat, and not ſo much raiſed, above the 
tin, yet are more dangerous than thoſe that are the biggeſt and. moſt 


clevated.;.. . | 737" 
Theſe leek-heads are eaſily diſcovered, being many mattery warts that 


touch one another, and without hair: they ſend forth much matter for the 


moſt part, but may be dried up for a time. 


LEDGER-BIT. A bait that is fixed or made to reſt in one place, 


when you ſhall be abſent. It is beſt to be a living one, a fiſh or frog. Of 
fiſh, a roach, or dace is beſt. Cut off the fin on the back, and make an in- 
ciſion with a ſharp knife, between the head and the fin on the back, and 

ut the arming wire of your hook into it, and carrying it along his back, 
unto the tail, betwixt the ſkin-and the body, drawing out your arming 
at another ſcar near the tail, and then tie him about with thread. 


LEGS or Tae Horxseman, the action of the horſeman's legs given 


ſcaſonahly, and with judgment, is an aid that conſiſts with approaching 
more or ics with the calf of the legs to the flauk of the Eotſe, and in 
bearing it more or leſs off, as there is occaſion. | ? 

This aid a horſeman ought to give very gently, in order to animate a 
horſe, for in ſtretching the ham, he makes the horſe dread the ſpur, and 
this fear has as much effect as the ſpur itſelf, 


z 


LEGS. or a Hoxse, ſhould have a due proportion of their length to 


that of the body: the fore-legs are ſubject to many infirmities, as being 
the parts that ſuffer moſt, and are commonly the ſmalleſt and weakeſt. 
here are ſeveral marks of bad legs, vi. if they appear altogether 
ſtraight, or as if they were all of one piece. F 
A horſe is ſaid to be ſtraight upon his members, when from the knee to 
the fore part of the coronet, the knees, ſhank, and coronet, deſcend in a. 
ſtraight or 3 and that the paſtern- joint appears more, or at leaſt 
as much advanced as the reft of the leg; ſuch legs are like theſe of a 
goat, making a horſe apt to ſtumble and fall; ſo that in time the paſtern 
is thruſt quite forward,out of its place, and the horſe becomes lame. | 
Horſes which are ftraight upon their members, are quite contrary to 
thoſe that are long-jointed ; that is whoſe paſterns are ſo long and flexible, 
that the horſe in walking almoſt touches the ground with them. 


This is a greater imperfeQion thay the former, becauſe ſome remedy 
may be applied to them, but there can be none for this; beſides, it is a 
ſign of little or no ſtrength, and ſuch horſes are not fit for any fatigue or 


toil. 


than if he were ſhort-jointed. 


Theſe are only horſes for perſons of quality, who ſeek after their own 
eaſe and pleaſure ; and indeed thoſe h: rſes may be compared to coaches 
with ſprings, which render them infinitely more eaſy than thoſe without 


them, 


ſtands with them in their natural poſition. 
| Ree | The 


Some horſes, though they be long-jointed, yet do not bend their paſ- 
terns in walking, being ſomewhat long; yet if they ate not too flexible, 
ſuch a horſe will gallop and run with a great deal more eaſe to his rider, 


LEGS IN a STRAIGHT Line, is an imperfection in a horſe, where* 
his legs, from the knee to the coronet, appear in a ſtrait line as the horſe 
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The remedy is ſhoeing; in doing which the heels muſt he taken down 
Amoſt to the quick, without hollowing the quarters; and if when this has 


been done, the leg does not fall back enough, but that the horſe ſtill cat- 
ties his paſtern-joint too far forward, then the ſhoe muſt be fo made, as to 


go 8 or exceed the toe, about the breadth of half a finger; and alſo 
it muſt be thicker in that than any other part: and in the mean time, a- 


voint the back ſine ws of his legs with the cintment of Mentpellier ; and 


theſe things will reduce them to their proper poſition. 

Of che four legs, the two have ſeveral parts, each of which has a pecu- 
liar name; ſo that by the name of fore-leg, we commonly underſtand that 
part of the fore-quarters that extends from the hough to the paſtern- joint, 
and call it the ſhank, The part that correſponds with it in the hinder 
quarters, we call the inſtep. | | a abi 

But in common diſcourſe, we confound the fore and bind quarters, and 
without any diſtinction, ſay, the four legs of a horſe, . e 

A horſe is ſaid to want the fifth leg; when he is tired, and bearing up- 
on the bridle, lies heavy on the horſeman's hand. | 

LENGTH ; to — ba a horſe upon his own length, is to make him 
go round in two treads, at a walk or trot, upon a ſpot of ground ſo narrow, 
that the horſe's haunches bein in the center of the volt, his on length is 
about the ſemi-diameter of the volt, the horſe ſtill working behind the 
4 without putting his croup, or going at laſt faſter or lower than 
at : 

LESSES {with hunters] the dung of a wild boar, bear, or wolf. 

- «pp is a word uſed for the inſtruction of both the horſe and 
cholar. 

LESSONS rom a HoxsE; when your horſe will receive you to and 
from his back gently, trot forward willingly, and ſtand ftill obediently, 
then for what purpoſe ſoever he is intended, thefe general leflons may 
ſerve him. | a 

With a large ring, that is at leaſt fifty paces in circumference, labour 
him io ſome gravelly and ſandy place, where his footſteps are diſcernable, 
and having trod it about three or four times on the right hand, reſt and 
cheriſh : afterwards changing the hand, do as much cn the left, then ref 
and cheriſh ; change again, and do as much en the right; ever.obterving, 
my every ſtop, to make him retire and go back a ſtep or two: continue 
this till he trots his ring on what hand you pleafe, changing within it in 


the form of a capital Roman 8; and does it readi!y and willingly : then 


teach him to gallop them as he trotted them, and that alſo with true foot, 
lofty carriage and brave rein, ever obferving when he gallops to the right 
hand, to lead with his left fore-foct z and when he gallops to the left-hand 
to lead with the right fre- foot. p | k 

Stopping ; for when you come to a place of ſtop, by ſudden drawing in 
of the Rridle- hand, ſomewhat hard * ſharp, / 3 him ſtop cloſe, firm, 


and ſtraight, in an even line; and if he err in any thing, put him to it 

again, and leave him not till you have made him underſtand his error; and 

amend it. | | 

Advancing, with which if you accompany the afore-mentioned ſtop, by 
a little from the ground, it wall be better, and may be done by laying the 


1 


* 
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calves ct your legs to his ſides, and ſhaking the rod ovcr him as he ſtops : 
and if he does not underſland, ic at firft, yet by continuance, and labouring 
him therein he will ſoon attain to it, eſpecially if you do not forget to 
cheriſh him when he ſhews the leaſt token of apprehending you. - 
Retiring is another leſſon, after ſtopping and advancing; and this moti- 


on muſt be both cheriſhed and increaſed, making it ſo familiar to him, that 


none may be more perfect; neither is he to retire in a confuſed manner, 


but with a brave rein, a conſtant head and a direct line; nor ſhould he 


draw or {weep his legs one after another, but take them clean, .nunbly and 
eaſily, as when he trots forward. 
LEVERET, a young hare, fo called in the firſt year of her age. 
LEVINER, } a — of a very fingular ſcent, and an incomparable 


LYEMER, 5 ſwiftneſs: this as it were a middle-xind, betwixt a harri- 


er and a grey-hound, as well for his kind as the form or ap? of his body. 
This dog, for the excellency of his condition, ig. his ſmelli 


t quickneſs, 1155 4 
LIBERTY or ru Toxcve, is a void ſpace left in the middle and 
riſing towards the roof of the mouth. 1788 


Ihe vatious forms of the liberty gives name to che bitt. 


Hence they ſay, a ſcatch mouth, a pignatelle, f. e. with the liberty of 


Pignetell-'s faſhion ; a canon-mouth, with the liberty like a pigeon's neck. 
LICE, hawis lice d > moſt infeſt their heads, the ply of their wings and 
train. In the winter they may be killed in the manner following: beat 
two drachms of pepper to powder, and. mingle it with warm water, and 
with it waſh the parts infeited with theſe lice or mites; then ſet the hawk 
on a perch, with her back and train againſt the ſun, and holding in your . 
hand a ſmall ſtick about a handful long, with a piece of ſoft wax at the 


end of it; with that (while the hawk is weathering herſelf) you may take 


away thoſe vermin, which will be crawling on the outhde of her feathers ; 
or you may add to the pepper and water ſome ſtaves acre, and it wilt do 
well. | 8 
In the ſummer time theſe lice may be killed with Azripigmentum, paw- 
dered and ſtrewed on the places where they lie: Or, | | 
| - You may mayl the hawk in a piece of cotton, or in ſome woollen cloth, 
and put a little wool or cotton becween the head and her hood ; then take 


a pipe of tobacco, and putting the little end in at the team, blow the 


ſmoak, and what lice eſ tape being killed will creep into the cloth. This 
way is ſafe eaſy and gertain. | 
: LIGHT Hos E, a ſwift nimble runner. 


We likewiſe call a horſe light that is well made, though he is aus? | 


ſwift nor active; for in this laſt expreſſion we conſider only the ſhape 
make of a horſe without regard to his qualities. * 

LIGHT uroN ru Hax p; a horſe is ſaid to be ſuch that has a good 
tractable mouth, and does not reſt too heavy upon che bitt. | 

Your horſes that have a thin forehand, that is ſmall ſhoulders, are com- 
monly light upon the hand. | 

We call a coach-horſe light, when he ſtirs nimbly, and dreads the 
whip ; or, when he has a light trot. 8 £8 
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ng and ſwift 
running, follows the game with mote eagerneſs, and taketh the prey with 
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All your light coack-horſes are good; and a lid heavy coach-torſe, 
that takes the laſting eaſily, is good for nothing. Licur-Hanp, See 


 Hawp. f 


LIGHTEN ; to lighten a horſe, to make a horſe light in the fore-hand, 
is to make him free and lighter in the fore-hand than behind. 

If you would make your horſe light, you ought to find him always dif- 
poſed to a gallop when you put him to a trot, and after galloping ſome . 


time, put him back to a trot again. 


IICHT-BELLVED Hoxss, is one that commonly has flat, narrow, 
and contracted ſides, which makes the flank turn up like that of a grey- 
hound. | | 
Such a horſe has but a little flank, he is lighe-belly'd, he travels and 
feeds but little, becauſe he has too much mettle. | 
LIGS ix a Hos, are little puſhes, whe.!s or bladders, within the 
lips of a horſe, and are cured by bruiſing wormweed and ſkirwort in a mor- 
tar, with a little honey to anoint the ſores with. | 5 
LIME-BUSH, a device to catch birds with ; which is performed in 
this manner. Cut down an arm or bow of any buſhy tree whoſe twigs are 
thick and long, yet ſmooth and ſtraight, then neatly cut off all the ſuper- 
fluous twigs, and having your ſtrong bird-lime well mixed, wrought toge- 
ther with capon's or gooſe-greaſe, warm and fit the work by daubing ov rr 
of an equal thickneſs the twigs or branches that are left within four 4 | 
of the bottom, but the body and arms muſt be free; place your bufh thus 
prepared, on ſome,quick-ſet or dead hedge for a ſpring ſeaſon ; near a 
town's-end, a farm-yard, Sc. in ſummer and harveſt in groves, in hedges 
or corn-helds,. orchards, flax, halm, or rape-land ; and in winter, about 
barns, ſtables, corn-helds, and ſtacks of corn, where chaff and grain are 
_ ſcattered up and down, "uh x Art; v5 
The buſh being ſo ſet, place yourſelf in ſome convenient ſtation, where 
you may lie concealed, and near the buſh you are to have about half a 
dozen ſtales fixed, whoſe chirping and ſinging will entice others thereto, 
You ſhould alſo be provided with bird-calls of ſeveral ſorts. The buſh 
may alſo be uſed in taking field-fares, by faſtening it upon a tree, and 
having fixed ſome ſtales, beat the adjacent grounds to raiſe them, and 
when they eſpy the tales, they will light on the tree and buſh for com- 
"Bot for taking pheaſants with theſe lime-buſhes and rods, take your call 
and uſe it, keep yourſelf ſecret,” and in one place, till you have enticed 
them about you, as they are taken by the rods on the ground, to you'll. 
ſurpriſe them with your buſhes ; for bebe ſcared from below they will 
take perch and ſee what becomes of their fellows, and when one is limed, 
by ber ſtriving and ſtruggling, and the reſt coming gazing to ſee what is 
befallen her, they will be in danger of being likewiſe limed. - It is requi- 
ſite to number the lime-rods, for when you have gathered up all the phea- 
ſants that are caught and find rods wanting, you may conclude that ſome 
pheaſants are run with them into the buſhes ; you muſt hunt them out 
with , — . . | 
_ LIME-TWIGS: ſmall lime-twigs, about three or four inches long, 
may be laid in places where the birds haunt, or ſtuck on the tops of hemp- 
; cocks, 


| LIM 
g k > : 
cocks, or wheatzhheaves z or little boughs may be ſtuck among peas, which 
the ſmall birds will light upon; by which means the number of theſe de- 
ſtroyers of corn, grain, ſeed, &c. may be leſſened. 4” 

A ſtale of one or two living night- bats is proper to draw them to the 
ſnare z but an owl is much better. As for field-fares, thruſhes, and the 
like, which in winter-time uſually fly in great flocks, they are eaſily catch- 
ed, by liming two or three large boughs, to be fixed on the top of ſome 

tall tree, placing in them two or three dried (tales of that kind; the adja- 
cent fields where theſe birds feed may be beaten, and they will in great 
flights take to the tree where the ſtales are. | 


| 


To take great fowl with lime-twigs : get plenty of rods, or long, ſmall 


and ſtrait- grown twigs; which are light, and apt to ply to and fro. 
Lime the upper part of theſe twigs, holding the bird-lime before the 
fire, the. eaſier to-beſmear them. / | N 
Having knowledge of the place where theſe fowl reſort morning and 
evening, obſerve (before day he the morning flight, and before ſun- for 
the evening flight) to plant your lime-twigs at the haunt of theſe fowl, 
ſaking down one of the ſame alive, which you have caught before for that 


©, 


pur 2 * ; | | 
Pri ck down your twigs in rows, a foot diſtant one from another, round 


about the ſtale, allowing him room and liberty to flutter to and fro, cover- 
ing all the places of their haunt, ſo that there ſhall be no room left, but 
they muſt of neceſlity pitch on the lime-twigs, | 


Let the twigs be ſtuck in the ground floping, with their tops bending | 


into the wind, about a foot, or ſomething more, above the ground. It 
will likewiſe be beſt to prick the rods fo as to croſs one another, that is, 
one point into the wind, and another againſt.the wind, by which the fowls 
will be entangled which way ſoever they go. | 
Alſo place a ſtale at ſome diſtance from.the lime-twigs, and faſten ſmall 
firings to it, which, upon the ſight, of any Þ as you are to pull, to make 
the ſale flutter, which will allure them down again. S997 
When you ſee any taken, you are not to run inſtantly, and take them 
up, if at the ſame time you {ee any fowl in the air, for their fluttering will 
induce others to ſwoop it amongſt; them. OE 


It will alſo be uſeful to have with you a well taught ſpaniel, for the re- 


taking of ſuch fowl (as it is common) which will flutter away with the 
lime-twigs about them. | ; AE 

If you haye a mind to uſe the twigs for the taking of ſmaller wild fowl, 
and ſuch as frequent the water only, then you mutt he. them in length to 
the depth of the water, and your rods muſt be limed with the ſtrong Water 
bicd-lime, ſuch as will not be injured, by wet. 2 | 


Stick theſe rods in the, water, after the ſame manner as thoſe upon land, 


that part of the, rods that are limed above the water; and alſo ſtake, down 
a live ſtale, as a mallard, , widgeon, or teal, here and there amongſt the 
rods. This may be done in any {hallow plaſh or fen. PX : 
It will not be neceſſary for you to attend continually on your rods, bue 
only to come three times a day to fee. what are taken, vis. early in the 
morning, at noon, and late in the evening; but bring your water-dog wich 


' You, for if you find that any of * rods are milling, you may — 0 
at 
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that ſome fowls being faſtened to them, are crept into ſome hole, buſh, 
or hedge, by the river-fide, and the dogs will be very neceſſary to find them 
out. | : FEY OT 

Do not beat one haunt too much, but when you find their numbers fail, 
find out another haunt; and in about three weeks time the firſt will be as 


as before. | 
_ LIMER,- the ſame as blood-hound, a great dog, to hunt the 


* LIMEHOUND, { wild boar. | 

LINES ro FisninG. To make them after the beſt manner, let the 
hair be round, and twiſt it even, for that ſtrengthens the, line; and fee 
that it be as near as you can of an equal bigneſs: lay them in water for a 
quarter of an hour, by which means you will find which of the hairs 
drink, and then twiſt them over again. 
Some mix filk in the twiſting, others again diſapprove of this, but ap- 
prove of a line made all of filk; alſo of a line made all of the ſmalleſt 
Tute-ſtring, as very near as good, but it will ſoon rot in the water. 
When you have prepared as many links as will ſuffice ro make your line 
long enough, you muſt then tie them together in a water knot, Dutch 
knot, or weavers knot. Then cut off the ſhort ends about the breadth of 
"2 ſtraw from the knot, and thus the line will be even and fit for fiſhing. 
Lou may make the top of your line, and indeed all of it, except two yards 
next the hook, of a coarſer hair. Always let the top of your line, whether 
in muddy or clear waters, be made of white hair, becauſe the motion of 
the line when the fiſh bite, will be far more diſcernable. Never ſtrain your 
_ before -they are made into a line, for then they will ſhrink when 
uſed. 5 

To make the line handſome, and to twiſt the hair even and neat, gives 
it ſtrength : for if one hair is long and another ſhort, one receiving no 
"ſtrength from the long one, conſequently breaks; and then the other, as 
too weak, breaks alſo, Therefore twiſt them ſlowly, and in twiſting, keep 
them from entangling, which hinders their right plaiting or bedding toge- 
ther: twiſt them neither too hard nor too ſlack, but even, ſo as they may 
twine one with another, and no more. When you have tied your lengths 
together with the water-knot, cut off the ſhort ends about the breadth of a 
ſtraw from the knot, that it may not undo in the uſing. | 

Do not arm, fix or whip hooks to any line, either for ground or fly an- 
gling, that conſiſta of more than three or four links, at the moſt, the top of 
the uppermoſt link having a ſmall loop, or water-nooſe, you may fix it to 
any line, and as eaſily remove it; there being another water-nooſe at the 
dottom of your line. | * a 

To angle for trouts, graylings, and ſalmon ſmelts, with the dub-fly ; 
let the two firſt links next the hook be but of one hair a piece: but the 
hair muſt be ſtrong and of the thick ends only, and choſen for the pur- 
poſe. The next two links of two hairs, and the next to theſe one of three 
hairs; at the top of which a water-nooſe, or loop, to put your line to 
which lowermoſt link conſiſts of three hairs, and has, another water-nooſe 
at bottom, or hook-link, to fix your fly to. Then let two of the next links 

of your line be four hair:, and ſo proceed by increaſing one or two hairs 


LIN 


till you come to fix or ſeven hairs at the top. Let the ſingle hairs, or three 


or four of the next links, be of a white or light colour. 

The artificial-fly line ſhould be very ſtrong at the top; by this means 
any young angler will caſt a fly well, and may quickly become an accurate 
artiſtz and if he chances to faſten his hook, and cannot come to looſen it, 
he will not looſe above one link, or two at moſt, though he pull to break 
it; becauſe the line is fo ſtrong at the upper end. You may angle with 
ſtronger lines at the caſt-fly than at ground, in a clear water for the trout, 
For in a clear water at ground for trouts, graylings, and ſalmon ſmelts, 
never uſe a line made otherwiſe than with a ſingle 2 at hook, and ſo on 
as above directed; only never have above four hairs in any one link of the 
line. At the bottom of every line have a ſmall water-nooſe, or loop, that 


you may hang upon a hook of any ſize, whipt to a line, conſiſting of tuo 


or three links, 


In a muddy water, or one diſcoloured by rain, the running-line ſhould 
be half the length of the tod, more or leſs, and the two lowermoſt links of 


three hairs a piece. Next ſhould be a link of four hairs, with a loop or 
water-nooſe, to faſten it to another of the ſame number, having likewiſe a 
water-nooſe at its bottom. Then proceed with links, of five or fix hairs a 
piece, to the end. The three lowermoſt links; or gildards, ſhould be of a 
ſorrel, brown or cheſnut colour, Your cane or reed-rod muſt have a top, 
neither too ſtiff nor too ſlender; the rod to be about three yards and a half 
long, and the top about one yard and a half, or two yards of hazle, either 
in one or two pieces, or five or fix inchcs of whalebone, made round, 
ſmooth and taper. All this will make the rod five yards and a half long, 
or five yards at leaſt. : | | 

The line ſhould have more lead in a great, troubleſome, rough tiver, 
that in one that is ſmaller and more quiet: as near as may be, always juſt 
ſo much as will fink the bait to the bottom, and permit its motion, without 


any violent jogging on the ground. Carry the top of your rod even with 


your hand, beginning at the head of the ſtream, and letting the bait run 
downwards as far as the rod and line will permit, the lead dragging and 
_ rolling on the ground. No more of the line muſt be in the water than will 
permit the lead to touch the bottom; for you are to keep the line as ſtrait 
as poſſible, yet fo as not to raiſe the lead from the bottom. When you 
have a bite, you may perceive it by your hand and the point of your rod 
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and line: then ftrike gently, and ſtrait upwards; firſt allowing the fiſh, by ' 


a little ſlackening the line, a ſmall time to take in the bait. In a clear 
water, indeed, it has been found beſt to ſtrike at the firſt biting of the fiſb 
when you angle for trout, grayling, or ſalmon ſmelts. | 
The beſt colour for lines, are the ſorrel, white and grey; the two laſt 
for clear waters, and the firſt for muddy rivers; nor is the pale watery 
green to be lighted, which colour you may make after the following 


manner: 


Take a pint of ſtrong ale, half a pound of ſoot, a ſmall quantity of the 


juice of walnut- leaves, and the like quantity of alum; boil all theſe toge · 
ther in a pipkin for half an hour, then take it off, ſer it by till it is cold, 


and then put it in the hair. , : 
| Cr 
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Or thus ; boil a large handful of marygold-flowers in a quart of allun;- 
warer, till a yellow) ſcum ariſes, then: put in half a pound of green copper- 
is, und a like quantity of verdigreaſe reduced to a — powder; put theſe 
with'the hair into the allum-water, anti let it lie ten hours or more, then 

tete but the hair and let it dry. 

THNNET, = ſinging- bird, ſo called becauſe the feeds upon linſeed, 
taking her neſt in black-thorn, white-thorn, and fir-buſhes, but upon 
heaths more than any where elſe. | ; 

Theytbuild them wich very:ſmall roots, and other ſort of ſtuff like fea- 
thers,' n the heath; but ſuch as do it in hedges, build the 
dutſides of their neſis with moſs, and line it within aceording as the place 


i wil afford. 


Some of theſe birds will have young ones four times a year, eſpecially 
if they beſtaken from them before they fly out of their neſts.;. and the bet- 
terithe*bird is in mettle, the ſooner ſhe breeds in the ſpring : the young 
may be taken” at four days old, if you intend they fhall learn to whiſtle or 
hearty other bird ſing, for they being then ſo young, have not the old 
bir ſong, and ſo are more apt to take any thing, than if you ſuffer them 
to de in dhe neſt till they be almoſt quite fledged; but when they are 
taken out ſo young, eare muſt be had to keep them warm, and to feed 
them bat a Httlebat a time; their meat muſt be rape- ſeed, ſoaked and 
Brui ſed, to which put full as much white bread as ſeed; freſh-alſo ſhould 
De had every day, for if it be four, it immediately makes them ſcour and 
wie: neither muſt their meat be given them too dry, for in ſuch a caſe it 
Will make them yent-burn, and that is as bad as if they had been ſcoured. 
If you intend to whiſtle them, let it be done when you feed them, for 
they Will learn very much before they can crack hard ſeeds; and hang 
them under any bird you have a mind ſhould learn his ſong. Theſe birds 
When young, are exceeding apt for any ſong or tone, nay, they may be 
Even taught to ſpeak. The cocks may be: known from the hens, firſt, by 
the colour of the baek; for if it be of che dark coloured linnets, the cocks . 
*are muth* browner than the hens en the back, and on the pinion of the 
wing: and fo ef the white-thorn linnets, the hens are much higher than 
the cocks : but this muſt be noted, that a hen linnet of the dark coloured, 


A darker than the cocks of the light coloured linnets. But the ſecond and 


Tureſt way of all to know him, is by the white in his wing. 
_ "Whereas this bird is ſometimes troubled with melancholy, when you 
ſind the end of bis rump ſwelled, it muſt be pricked-with a needle, and 
the corruption let out, and the ſame ſqueezed very well with the point of 
a needle, then anoint him with ointment of freſh butter and capon's greaſe, 
and for two or three days feed him with lettice, beet - ſeeds, and leaves; 
you may alfo give him the ſeeds of melons chopped in pieces, which he 
will eat very greedily, but when you find kim mend, take the melon-ſeeds 
away, give him his old diet again, and put into his water two or three 
blades of ſaffron, and white ſugar- candy, for a week or more, till you per- 
ceive him perfectly well. 
I be next diſeaſe he is infeſted with, is a ſcouring; the firſt ſort thereof 
which is very thin, and with a black or white ſubſtance in the middle, it 
25 not very injurious, nor dangerous; but the other, which is * 
bla 
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dlack and white, not ſo thin a- the former, but very clammy and fticking, 
is never good in a bird. For his recovery, give him at firſt. melon-ſeed, 
{bred with lettuce, and beet-ſeed bruiled, and in Nis water ſome li ica 
and white Tugar- candy, with a little flour of oatmeal therein; and; dili- 
gence muſt be uſed to obſerve him at firſt when he 1s fick, that ſo he may 
have a ſtomach to cat, for in two or three days it will, be quite gone, an 
then it is difficult to recover him, S | 
The worſt of all his diſeaſes, is the white clammy ſcouring, which is 
mortal if it be not timely looked after; this proceeds from bad ſeeda, and 
many times for want of water; and the badneſs of the ſeeds may ariſe. 
tom damage taken at ſea, by overeflowing, or laying in the wet tog lang 
before they have been houſed : if the bird be not d at the ſirſt ap- 
peatance, it takes away his ſtomach, aud makes him droop and fall from 


his meat z therefore to cure him give him flax-ſeed, taking Ar all other 
Ul do him na 


ſeeds, then ſome plantain- ſeed, if it be green, or elſe it wi | 
good ; but if ſuch cannot be got, give him ſome of the leaves ſhred very 
ſmall, and ſome oatmeal bruiſed, with a few crumbs of btead; in his 


water give him white fygar-candy and liquorice, with, a, blade or two o 


ſaffron. | 

Another diſtemper is the phthiſick, and may eaſily be perceived, by ſee- 
ing the bird eng Sande belly fait, and Idols Gil. Nie 
feathers ſtanding big and «ſtaring ; it is likewiſe difcavered by his belly, 
when it ſhews Nell more puffed than ordinary, full ot reddiſh veins, ans 
his brcaf ty lean and ſharp; he will now alſa ſplit and caſt his ſeed. 
about <4ge, not caring to eat at all. This diſeaſe often. befals them 


for \ f watcr, having charlock- ſeeds mingled, ng their rape-ſeeds, 


an ant of giving bim a little green meat; in the ſpting of the year. 
ou perceive your bird begins to be troubled with this evil, cut the 
end of lis rump, and give him white ſugar- candy, with two et three hits 
of ii quorice, or for want of fuch ſugar-candy put in fing fugar; far his 
meat, you ſhou d give him beet and lettice- ſeeda t feed. on, or {ang of 
the herb mercury, which is very good: againſt this diſtemper top any ſeed» 
bird. You may likewiſe give him melon-ſeed 8 ſwallz at ths 
bottom of the cage lay ſome gravel, wich a little pg (EPs ang a 
little ground oatmeal z you may alſo put in ſome bam, with w 6 : 
country people daub their walls inſtead of mortar and fand. bruiſed, mall, 
and it will bring the bird to his ſtomach if he be not paſt care. ; 
This bird is ſubject to the ſtrains, or convulfions of the hreaſt ; for vehach 
ou are to feed him with lectice, beet and melag-(eeds, bruiſed: diſſalve 
gar-candy in his water, and ſome of the nightingale's paſe, with à lilxle 
liquorice, 10 much that the water may taſte ot it; continue this cQurL tor 
the ſpace of four or five days, now and then taking it aways and ging 
_ plantain-water ; and the fame day be lure to ging him bect gn es 


The linnet is ſubject to a hoarſeneſs in his voice, wich many times 
comes through his ſtraining it in ſinging; and he oſteg gets a hakk in his 
throat, which is feldom helped, to cone fo clear att . elt; it fig: 
quently alſo happens, if he be a ſtrong mettled bird, that he breaks me- 
What within him, fo that he will * come to ſing again; aud a 
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Low 


the ſaid hoarſeneſs proceeds, from his being kept up very hot, and on a 
ſudden his cage opened to the air, which immediately ſtrikes d to his 
breaſt and throat, and often kills him ; for if you haye a bird in the moult, 
you muſt not carry him to the air, but keep him from the air till he 1s 
moulted off, then open him by degrees, that he may not take cold, and 
after his moult give him beet leaves, or ſome liquorice in his water to 
cleanſe him. Now to cure his hoarſeneſe, the beſt remedy is, to put ſonie 
liquorice and a few anniſe-ſeeds in his water, and then to ſet him in a 
warm place. See PAs Tk. * | | 
4 LIPS or a Hos E, if they be thin and little, they contribute to a good 
mouth, but the contrary if they be large and thick. V 

LISTENING, a horſe is ſaid to go a liſtening pace. See Ecou rk. 

LOACH; though it is a ſmall, yet is a fine fiſh; his breeding and 
feeding, is in little and clear fwift brooks or rivulets, and in ſharp ſtreams; 
gravel 1s his uſual food. | 4 
Hie is ſmall and flender, ſeldom exceeding three inches in length: he is 
bearded like a barbel, having two fins at his ſides, four at his belly, and 
one at his tail, and is freckled with many black and brown ſpots. j 
The loach is commonly full of ſpawn, which is, with the fleſh, a very 
grateful food, to weak ſtomachs, aftording great nouriſhment. He 1s to be 
taken with a very ſmall worm, near the ground, for he delights to be near 
the gravel, and therefore is ſeldom feen on the top of the water. 

CKS, are pieces of leather two fingers bread, turned round, and 
ſtuffed on the inſide, to prevent their hurting the paſtern of a horſe, round 
which they are clapped, | 

— (among Forreſters) a buck is ſaid to lodge, when he goes 
to reſt. | 
LONG-JOINTED Hos E, is one whoſe paſtern is ſlender and pliant. 

LOW, to carry low. See PLIAx Tr. 

LOW-BELL AND Hanp-Ner; with theſe inflruments birds are 
taken in champaign countries, as alſo in ſtubble fields, eſpecially that of 


wheat, from the middle of October to the end ef March, and after this 


manner; when the air is mild, about nine o'clock at night, the moon not 
ſhining, take the low-bell, which ſhould be of a deep hollow ſound, and 
of ſuch a reaſonable ſize as may be well carried in one hand, toll this bell 
Juſt. as a weather ſheep does while he is feeding in paſture-ground : you 
muſt alſo have a box much like a lanthorn, about a foot and a half ſquare, 
big enough to hold two or three great lights, let it be lined with tin, and 
one ſide open to ſend forth the light; fix this box to your breaſt to carry 
before you, and the light will caſt at a great diſtance before you, very 
broad, by which you may ſee any thing on the ground within the com- 
paſs of the light, and conſequently the birds that rooſt therein, 

For taking of them you are to have two men with you, one on each 


| fide, walking a little after you, that they may not be within the reflection 


of the light that the lanthorn br box caſts forth; and cach of them ſhould 
be provided with a hand-net, about three or four feet ſquare, which muſt 
be fixed to a long ſtick, to carry in their hands, ſo that when either of 
them ſees any birds on his fide, he is to caſt his net over them, and fo 
take them up, with as little noiſe as may be; and let him that W 


MAG 


lizkt and low-bell be the foremoſt, to take them up, without being tos 
haity, for fear of raiſing them, | * 
The ſound of the low-bell cauſes the birds to lie cloſe, and not to ſtip 
while you lay the net over them. ES 
If you would prattiſe this ſport by yourſelf, carry the low-bell in one 


hand, and in the other a net, about two feet broad and three long, with a 


handle, which is to lay upon them a3 you efpv them: but. ſome perſons 
inſtead of holding the light to their breaſt, tie the low-bell to their girdle, 
and their motion cauſes the bell to ſtrike : and the light they carry in their 


hand, extending their arm before them; but then their lanthorn or box, is 


not ſo large as that hung at the breaſt, 

LOYAL; a horſe is ſaid to be loyal that freely bends all his force, in 
obeying and performing any manage he is put to, does not defend himſelf 
ar reſiſt, notwithſtanding his being ill treated. : 74 

A loyal mauth is an excellent mouth, of the nature of ſuch mouths as 
we call mouths with a full reſt upon the hand. Ry 

1 Fb Falconry] leaſhes, or long lines to call in hawker, 

0 q 

i1\]NETS, a fort of leather ſyeQacles for vicious horſes. 3 

{/RCHER, a kind of hunting dog much like a mongrel pep bounds 
1111 prics'd ears, a ſhagged coat, and generally of a yellowith white co- 
: they are very ſwift runners, ſo that if they get between the bur- 
r:0ughs and the conies, they ſeldom mils; and this is their common prac- 
ce in hunting; yet they uſe their ſubtilities, as the tumbler does, ſome 
ofthe bringing in their game, and thoſe are the beſt. It is alſo obſerve- 
able that a lurcher will run down a hare at ſtretch. | Ser. 

LURE (in Falconry) a device of leather, in the ſhape of two wings, 
ſtuck with feathers, and baited with a piece of fleſh, to call back a hawk 


when at a conliderable diſtance. | 


ADNESS ix Docs. See Docs. ep 
Ori. 


MAGGOT-FISHING begins with May and continues till 


mas; but the beſt time for taking graylings in rivers, is from Auguſt till 


Nedember. Maggots are conſtantly of uſe in fiſhing ; for all ſorts of freth- 
water-tiſh (except ſalmon, pike and ſhad) will feed npon, this bait in a very 


plentiful manner. It is the beſt bait for quickneſs of ſpott ; for upon 


throwing in a few handfuls of them by little and little before you begin 
to fiſh, you will by that means draw the fiſh together, and they will pick. 
up the baits from the bottom, juſt as the poultry will pick up their food: 


from the ground. , | 
It was formerly the practice to bait the hook with the maggot, and to 


bait the holes with other ſort of ground baits : which could atterd but lit-" 


tie ſport ; for, neither. trout, grayſing nor perch will eat grains; ſtewed 
malt, paſtes, or any füch dead baits, and therefore it is neceſſaty to bait 
the hole with the ſame you put upon your hook; livings baits when thrown 
in the water, being much more tempting than dead ones, and make the 


fiulh more eager. If you loſe a hook in a graylings mouth, there is great 


nere 


probability that in five minutes you recover it, by uſing more caution the 
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MAT, 
next time you ffrike ; for when the fiſh are come in foals to your baiting- 
place, the largeſt fiſh preſſes moſt forward, and ſooneſt catches your bat. 
When you fiſh in rivers with this bait, your line ſhould be finer than for 
pool-fiſhing, and leaded pretty heavy: the lower link muſt be à fingle hair, 
or a fine ſilk-worm gut; and always obſerve that your ſhot drags upon the 
bottom eſpecially in a ſtream. _ | 

MAGTIES, GLEADS AND CROWS, ro ran: when you have 
found any carfion, upon which crows, pies, kites, &c. are preying, over 
ght, ſet your lime-twigs eyery where about the carrion, but let them be 

| all and not ſet too thick; if, they are they being ſubtile birds, will ſuſ- 

ry ſome miſchief deſigned againſt them, When you perceive one to be 

faſt, advance not to him preſently, for moſt commonly when they are ſurc- 
iy caught, they are not ſenſible of it. | 

They may be taken another way, and that is by joining ſeveral nooſes 
to a packthread, and pegging it down about a yard from the carrion ; for 
oftentimes when they have gotten a piece of fleſh, they are apt to run away 
to feed themſelves, and if the nooſes be thick, it is two to one but the 
nooſes catch 1 of * b N ; i: ths Gabe oC hots 

MAILED ckled, or full o as the feathers of hawks, par- 
tridges, c, or I furs of ſome wild beaſts are. ©. 0 

MAKE-HAWF; (in Falconry) an old ſtaunch hawk, which being uſed 
to fly, will eaſily inſtruct a young one. | | 

| MALANDERS, a diſeaſe in horſes, 'which takes its name of melar- 
_ MALENDERS, | dare Lralias, to go ill. They are certain chops or 
chinks, appearing on the inſide of the fore-legs, juſt againſt the bending of 
the knee, which diſcharge a red, ſharp, pungent water. 
1 They are painful, and make a hoe, go ſtiff, and ſometimes to halt at 
His firſt ſetting out of the ſtable. | 
They are eaſy to be diſcovered, by the ſtaring and briſtly hairs growing 
out of the affected part, and they are frequently attended with a fort of 
ſcab, either bigger or lefſer, accotding to the various degrees of this evil 
ſorrance. 4 8 ! 
They proceed ſometimes from corrupt blood, hard labour, or bein 
over-ridden ; ſometimes ſor want of clean keeping ot rubbing ; and mo 
commonly ſuch horſes as have the moſt hairy legs (as the Flanders and 
Frie/land horſes) are moſt ſubjeR to this diſcaſe. | 
Thoſe things which are good for the ſcratches, and ſclanders, (ubicb 
Jer) are all good for this, {as 

They proceed from the ſame cauſe, and conſequently require the ſame 
method of cure, which conſiſts in waſhing the parts with old chamber-lye, 
or rather of ſoap warmed ; and afterwards applying over the cracks a ſtrong 
mercurial ointment ſpread on tow, and renewed night and morning till the 
ſcabs fall off, and the cure is compleated ; when it will be neceſſary to give 
the creature a gentle purge or two. 

Inſtead of a compleat cure, you ought rather only to endeavour to allay 
the humour, and qualify its ſharpneſs; and therefore content yourſelf with 
keeping the pert very clean, by ſcouring off the corruption that ſtich to 
the hair or ſkin, wich black ſoap, rubbing the melanders with it, and waſk- 

| % ing 
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MAN 


ing them with urine, or good lye, or oil of nuts ſhaken with water; or 
elſe to anoint them with butter fryed till it becomes black. "py 

But the ſureſt method of cure is, to mingle equal quantities of linſeed 
oil and aq. mtz, ſtirring them and ſhaking them till the mixture grows 
white, wich which anoint the ſorrance once a day, whick will dry,a little, 
and allay the ſharpne(s of the humour, fo that the melanders will neither 
taule ſwelling or pain. | 

MALT-LONG, ? is a cankerous ſorance about the hoof of an horfe; 

MAL H -WORM, \ juſt upon the coroner, which breaks out into knobs 
and bunch that run with a wateriſh ſharp lye and humour, which will, if 
let alone, envenom, the whole foot. | 

For the cure z if it be in ſummer-time, pound black ſnails and burdock- 
roots rogether, afd lay them on the ſore; renewing the application once 
in twenity=tour hours, 

If in the winter-tir:e, pound the ſeraping of "a pot ot cauldron, with à 
handen of the inner rind of the elder-tree, and apply it to the forrance; 
renewing the application once a day. Or you may lay a like quantity of 
garlic, pepper and honey, !tamped together, on the part affected. | 

To MAN x Hawsx, (in Falconry) to make her tractable, gentle and 
tame, 

MANAGE, is a word that ſignifies, not only the ground fet a part for 

the exerciſe uf riding the great horſe, bur likewiſe the exerciſe itſelf. The 

manage, or ground proper for managing horſes, 1s, ſometimes a covered 
lace, as riding-houſes in great academies, for continuing the exerciſe in 

d weather; ſometimes it is open in order to give more liberty and pleas 
ſure, both to the horſe and horſeman. 


We always ſuppoſe a center in the middle of the manage, for regulating 


the rounds and volts, | 

Sometimes this center is diſtinguiſhed by a pillar fixed in it, to which 
they tie the horſe when he begins to learn: upon the ſide of the mant 
other pillars are placed, two by two, in order to teach horſes to raife the | 
fore- quarters, by tying them with ropes. See PiLLar. 

MANAGE, oz EXZACISsE OTA Hors, is a particular way of work 
ing or riding him. | 

Make your horſes work upon the air and the manage that you uſed to 
put them moſt to. ; | | 

A horſe is ſaid to be thoroughly managed, or a finiſhed horſe, that is 
well broke and bred, and contirmed in a particular air or manage, 

HIGH-MANAGE, is the high or raiſed airs, which are proper for 
leaping-horſes. | 4+ 

la chufing a horſe for the manage, make choice of a horſe of a middle 
ſize, that is lively, fall of ſpirit and action, ſhort truſſed, well coupled, 
having good feet and legs, and ſhoulders very eaſy and ſupple. 

It ought alſo to be obſerved, that horſes which have thick, ſtiff and 
ſhort joints, that is no ways flexible or pliant, are unfit for the manage; 
for glib and bending joints, if they be not too long, are one of the chief 
qualities requiſite in a fine and delicate horſe of manage, | 

As for the age molt proper to begin to work a horſe deſigned for the 
manage, he ſhould not be too young, not only becauſe his apprehenſion is 
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| 23 vet come to him, but alſo becauſe a horſe of three vears old being but 2 


iltle, ſtopping and going back will ſpoil him, by ſtraining his back and 
tretching his hams. x . 
_  MANE, the hair hanging down on a horſe's neck, which ſhould be 


long, thin and fine; but if it be frizzled, ſo much the better. 
Mangineſs in the mane, may be'cured by anointing it with butter and 


brimſtone mingled together. 


MANGE IN a Hoxse, ts cauſed by over-heats or cold, hard riding 
or labour, by which the blood is corrupted ; or ic may be occaſioned by 
eating unwholeſome food. | 

The diſtemper may be eafily known by the ſtaring ef the hair, its 
coming off from the ſkin in many places, and a ſcurf ariſing thereon. 
© When the diſtemper is caught by infection, an ointment compoſed of 
flowers of ſulphur and hog's lard, will effectually cure it, if rubbed in 
every day immediately after the misfortune is perceived. In the mean 
time ſulphur and antimony ſhould be given with his ſeeds, and continued 
for fome weeks after the cure is performed, in order to purity the blood. 
If the ſulphur ointment ſhould not be thought agreeahle, a liquor made by 
ſteeping tobacco in ſtale chamber-lye, will anſwer the ſame intention; but 
the ſulphur and antimony ſhould be given with his feeds. 

But if the diſtemper has been of tome continuance, or if it owed its 
origin to low feeding, and a poverty of the blood, other methods muſt be 
purſued, the diet muſt be mended and the horſe indulged with a ſufficient 

of hay and corn, and the following ointment rubbed-into the parts 


Auantit 5 
Jed every day; Take of ſulphur vivum, half a pound: of crude ſal 


armoniac, one ounce : and of hog's-lard a ſufficient quantity to make the 
whole into an ointment. a | 

Give him every day a feed of ſcalded bran, and when the diſeaſe be- 
gins to diſappear, the following purge ; Take of ſuccotrine aloes, ten 
drachms; of diaphoretic antimony, half an ounce ; and of freſh jallap in 

wder one drachm; make the whole into a ball, with a ſufficient quan- 
tity of Barbadoes tar, and ſixty drops of chemical oil of anniſeeds. 
When the horſe is thoroughly cured of this diſtemper, it will be neceſſa- 
ry to waſh the floor of the ſtable very well with ſoap ſuds, and fume it 


Well with burning piteh or charcoal. His cloaths all ſhould be laid in 


ſcalding ſhater, waſhed very clean with ſoap and thoroughly dried before 
they are uſed again ; for if theſe precautions are not uſed, other horſes 


will be liable to the infection. 


Another method of cure is: Take ſtaves-acre ſeed, two handfuls, in- 


fuſe it in a quart of ſtrong vinegar and hot aſhes; wath the mangy parts 


with this liquor, and it will cure it in twice bathing. 
MANGE IN a Dos, a diſtemper with which he is often affected, for 


want of freſh water to drink when he is thirſty, and ſometimes by not be- 
ing kept clean in his kennel, or by foundering and melting his greaſe. | 
For the cure: Take two handfuls of wild creſſes, and as much elecam- 
pane, and alſo of the leaves and roots of roerb and ſorrel, and two pounds 
of the roots of fodrels; boil all theſe well together in lee and vinegar, 
it 
is 


ſtrain the decoction, and put into it two pounds of grey ſoap, and when 


MAR 
is melted, rub the dog with it four or five days ſucreſlively, and it will 


cure him. See SPANIEL and Dos. | 

MANGER, is a raiſed trough under the rack in the ſtable, made for 
receiving the grain or corn that a horſe eats, : 

To MANTLE ; (a term in Falconry) as the hawk mantles, i. e. ſpreads 
her wings over her legs. | Pp Fa 

MARES, the female of the horſe kind, is chiefly conſidered here, un- 
der the notion of breeding, in order to propagate their ſpecies ; therefore 
ſuch as are deſigned for this purpoſe ought to be as free from defects as 
poſſible, and ſhould no more than the ſtallions, have either moon-eyes, 
watery-eyes-01 blood-ſhot eyes; they ſhould have no ſplaint, ſpavin nor 
curb, nor any natural imperfection, for the colts will take after them; but 
choice ſhould be made of the beſt and ableſt, the high ſpirited, beſt co- 
loured, and fineſt ſhaped; and the natural defects that may be in the ſtal- 
lion, ſhould be amended in the mare, as well as that which is amiſs in the 
mare, ſhould be repaired in the ſtallion, See BREEDINx W. 

No mares in the world are certainly better to breed on than our Ei 
ones, provided you 1ui: them to your particular deſign ; as for inſtance, 
if you would breed for the manage, or pads, let your mares have fine fore- 
heads, with their heads well ſet on, but not too long legs, broad breaſts, 
large and ſparkling eyes, and great bodies, that their foals may have room 
enough to be with good limbs and feet: let them be of a gentle and good 
diſpotition, and their motions naturally nimble and Brace ul; in a word, 
remember always, that the more qualities your mares have, the better your 
colts will generally prove. x 

But if you breed for racing or hunting, your mares muſt be lighter, with 
ſhort backs, and long ſides; their legs muſt be ſomething longer, and their 
breaſts not ſo brad, and always chuſe ſuch as you are ſure have good 
blood in their veins. | 

If you have tried the ſpeed and wind of any particular mare, and find it 
good, you may the ſurer expect a good colt, provided ſhe be ſtill in her 
full vealed and vigour, and not above ſeven years old, or eight at moſt; 
for the younger your breeders are, the better your colts will generally be. 

A mare may be covered when ſhe is paſt two years old, though the beſt 
time is after four years, when ſhe will nouriſh her colt beſt; and though 
ſhe may breed till thirteen, yer when ſhe is paſt ten, it does not ſo well, 
for commonly an old mare colt will be heavy in labour. The proper 
time for covering is reckoned from the end of the firſt quarter to the Full 
moon, or at the fan, for theſe colts will be ſtronger and hardier of nature 
whereas it is obſerved in thoſe that are covered after the change, that they 
will be tender and nice: but before the mare is covered, ſhe ſhould be 
taken into the houſe about ſix weeks, and be well fed with good hay and 
oats, well ſifted, to the end that ſhe may have ſtrength and ſeed to perform 
the office of generation. 

But if yon would have your mare certainly conceive, take blood from 
both ſides of her neck, near a quart from each vein, about five or fix days 
before covering. 2. | 

As for the manner of covering, ſhe muſt be brought out into ſome broad 
Place, and tied to a poſt, then bring out ſome ſtone jade to dally with her, 


to 
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20 provoke her to appetite z after which let the ſtallion be led out by two 
men, and let him leap her in the morning faſting, and when he 1s dif 
mounting, let a pail of cold water be thrown on her ſuape, which by reat- 
on of the coldneſs, will make her ſhrink in and truſs up her body, where- 
by the is cauſed to retain the ſeed the berter. Take away the ſtallion, and 
let the mare be put out of the hearing of the horſe, let her neither eat nor 
| drink in four or five hours after, and then give her a maſh and whitg wa- 
ter: you may know if ſhe ſtands to her covering, by her keeping a good 
ſtomach, and her not neighing at the fight of a horte; ſo likewiſe it ſhe 
does not ſtale often, nor frequently open and ſhut her ſhape ; or that her 
belly four days after be more guant, the hair more fleek and cloſe to ber 
in, and the like. Some there are who put the horſe and mare into an 
empty houſe, for three or four nights, and take away the horſe in the morn- 
ing, and feed him well, but the mare more ſparingly, and eſpecially they 
give her but little water. | | 
As for the ordering the mare after covering, let her be kept to the ſame 
diet as before, for three weeks or a month, leſt the feed beimpaired before 
it be formed in the womb; and let her be kept clean, without any exer- 
ciſe,- during three weeks or a month, and in the houte till mid-day, with 
Her feet well pared, and with a thin pair of ſhoes on : take her up again 
75 hs latter end of September, if not before, and keep her to the end of 
er foaling. | 
If the - foal hold her noſtrils ſo that ſhe cannot take her wind; or 
if that will not do, take the quantity of a walnut of madder, diſſolve it in 
a pint of ale, and give it warm to her; and in caſe ſhe cannot void her 
| Jecundine, then boil two or three handfuls of fennel in running-water, 
put half a pint thereof in as much ſack, or for want thereof, a pint of 
frrong beer or ale, with a fourth part of ſallad oil, mixed together, and 
give it her luke-warm in her noſtrils, holding them cloſe for ſome time; or 
want thereof, give her good green wheat or rye, but the laſt is beſt, 
and they are as effectual; let her not eat her clean for it is very unwhole- 
| Tame, and will dry up her milk. | 
When ſhe has Taled and licked her foal, milk and ſtroak her before the 
colt ſucks, which will both cauſe her to bring down her milk and make it 
"20 multiply, and keep it ſo that it do not clod; and in caſe ſhe becomes 
cy, if there be need, boil as much milk as you can get from her with the 
leaves of lavender and ſpike, and bathe the udder with it warm, till it be 
broken, and the knobs and knots diſſolved: her water now muſt be white- 
water, which is bran put into water; and give her ſweet, maſhes; and a 
month after foaling let her have a maſh with ſome | rimſtone and ſavin in 
it, which will be a great preſervation to the colt, after which, if ſhe mode- 
zately laboured at the plough or harrow, both ſhe and the colt will be the 
better, provided ſhe be kept from raw meats [while the remains in the ſta- 
ble, which will both increaſe her milk and cauſe her colt to thrive the 
better; and care muſt be taken not to ſuffer the colt to ſuck her while ſhe 
is hot, leſt you ſurfeit the colt. 
- - Some are of opinion, that the winter-ſeaſon is a very improper time for 
foaling, becauſe of the coldneſs of the weather, and ſcarcity of graſs, fs 
that the mare muſt neceſſarily be houſed and fed with hard meat, _— 
8 5 c | . 3 Wi 
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will dry up her milk, and ſtatve the foal : yet experience teaches us, that 
notwithſtanding all this, it is certainly the beſt time both for mate and foal 
too, being kept in a warm houſe : and as for milk, ſhe will have plenty, 
if well fed, and that more nouriſhing than what is not at graſs, which will 
make him more luſty, of greater bone and ſtature, cleaner linibed, more 
neatly jointed and hoofed, and in much better liking, than the colt foaled 
in May or June, or any other of the hot months; and beſides other incon- 
veniencies by the colt's running along with the mare, he becomes ſo fa- 
vage and wild, that if any infirmity ſeizes him, his own unrulineſs being 
ſo great, the cure may be very difficult; for infinite are the numbers that 
have periſhed in this ſtate. 

Now in caſe ſome time after the mare has taken horſe, you are uncer- 
tain whether ſhe be with foal or not; pour a ſpoonful of cold water or 
vinegar in her ear, and if ſhe only ſhakes her head, it is a ſign ſhe is with 
foal ; but if ſhe ſhakes her head, body and all, it is a ſign ſhe is not at all; 
or if ſhe ſcours, her coat grows ſmooth and ſhining, and that ſhe grows fat, 
it is alſo a ſign ſhe holds. 

In caſe you are deſirous no mare ſhould go barren, in the month of July 
or the beginning of Augu/?, get a mare or two that have not been chvered 
the year before, and enforcing them to be horſed; when they ſhall be 
ready to be covered, you muſt turn them with ſome other which you eſ- 
teem not as your beft horſe, among your ſtud of mares, and by his covering 
that mare or mares you turned in with him into the ſtud, it will cauſe the 
reſt of them, if any of them have not conceived at their firſt coverings, to 


come to that horſe again; and you will be ſure to keep no mare barren all 


the year, but have a colt of every mare, though not of your beſt horſe. 
You may ſuffer your horſe to run amongſt your mares. three weeks or a 
month; but if you turn him into your ſtud, putting in no mare with him 
ready to be covered. He will at his firſt _—_— beat all the mares, and 
perhaps hurt thoſe that had concetved before, and fo do more hurt than 


Some reckon the beſt receipt to bring a mare in ſeaſon, and make her 
retain, is to give her to eat, for the ſpace of eight days before you bring 
her to the horſe, about two quarts of hemp-ſeed in the morning, and the 
ſame at night: but if ſhe refuſes to eat it, mix with it a little bran or oats, 
or elſe let her faſt for a while; and if the ſtallion eats all of it, it will con- 
tribute much to generation. 

It is a maxim that a mare ſhould never be horſed while ſhe is bringing 
up her foal, becauſe the foal to which ſhe is giving ſuck, as well as that in 
her belly, will receive prejudice thereby, and the mare herſelf will be alſo 
ſooner; — but if you would have your mare covered, let it be ſeven or 
eight days after ſhe has foaled, that ſhe may have time to cleanſe; and 
if it may be conveniently done, do not give her the ſtallion till ſhe de- 
ſires him, and increaſe by all means poſſible, that paſſion, by ſtrong feed- 


ing, c. | | 
= beſides the many diſtempers they are liable to in common with 

- horſes, and which will be found under their ſeveral names, have ſome 
others peculiar to their awn kind, only, of which I ſhall ſpeak and their 
cure. If your mare be barren, boil a quantity of the herb aguus * 
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water ſhe drinks; or ſtamp a handful of leeks with four or five ſpoonfuls 
of wine, to which put ſome cantharides, and ftrain them off all together; 
with a ſufficient quantity of water to ſerve her two days together, by pou- 
ring the ſame into her nature, with a giiſter-pipe made for that purpoſe ; 
and at three days end offer the horſe to her, and if he covers her, waſh 
her nature twice together with cold water; or take a little quantity of ni- 
trum, ſparrow's dung, and turpentine, wrought together, and made like - 
ſuppoſitory, and putting that into her nature, it will do. | 

If you would have her fruitful, boil good ſtore of mother-wort in the 
water ſhe drinks. | 

If ſhe looſes her belly, which ſhews a conſumption of the womb, give 
her a quart of brine to drink, having mug-wort boiled therein. 
If through good keeping ſhe forſakes her food, give her two or three 
days together, a ball of butter, and agnus caftus chopped together. 

If the be ſubject to caſt her foal, keep. her at graſs very warm, and once 
a week give her a good warm maſh of drink, which ſecretly knits beyond 
| expectation, 

You are to obſerve that mares go with foal eleven months and as many 
days as they are years old; as for inſtance, a mare of nine years old, will 
carry her foal eleven months and nine days; fo that you may order the 


 - » Covering of your mares, that their foals may be brought forth, if you will 


at ſuch time as there is abundance of graſs. See STALL10N and Colt, 
* MARK; a horſe marks, that is, he ſhews his age by a black ſpot, called 
the bud or eye of a bean, which appears at about five years and a half, in 
the cavity of the corner teeth, hs is gone when he is eight years old 
2 he eeaſes to mark, and we ſay, he has raiſed. See IEETH and 
ASE. - | | | 
FALSE-MARK, . e. counter-marked. 
MARKS (amongſt hunters) the foot- prints and treadings of wild beaſts. 
MARTERY, is about the bigneſs of a cat, having a longer body, but 
ſhorter legs, with a head and tail like a fox; its ſkin is commonly brown, 
white on the throat, and yellowiſh on the back; their teeth is exceeding 
white, and unequal, being unmeaſurably ſharp; the canine teeth both 
above and below hang out very long. At one year old it 1s called a cub, 
at two 2 martern. | 
This, and the wild cat, are a fort of vermin which are commonly hunt- 
ed in England, and are as neceſſary to be hunted as any vermin can be, for 
it is doubtful whether the fox or badger does more hurt than the wild cat, 
there being ſo many warrens every where throughout the kingdom, which 
are very much infeſted with the wild cat. | p | 
Experienced huntſmen are of opinion that ſhe leaves as good a ſcent 
and makes as great a cry for the time, as any yermin that is hunted ; ef] 
cially the martern exceeds all other vermin for ſweetneſs of ſcent, and her 
caſe is a noble fur. n | 
The caſe of the wild cat is not ſo beautiful, but is very warm, and me- 
dicinal for ſeveral aches and pains in the bones and joints; alſo her greaſe 
is good for ſinews that are ſhrunk. - 88 
Theſe two chaces are not to be ſought for purpoſely, unleſs they are 
ſeen where they prey, ſo that they may go readily to them; but if — | 


0 
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happens to croſs him, he will hunt it as ſoon as any chace, and make a 
noble cry as long as they ſtand up; when they can do it no longer, they 
will take to a tree and ſo deceive the hounds; but if the hounds hold in 
to them, and will not give it over ſo, then they will leap from one tree to 
another, and make a great ſhift for their lives, with much pleaſure and 
paſtime to the huntſman. BOS 

When they are killed, you muſt hold them upon a piked ſtaff, and hal- 
loo in your hounds, and then reward them with tome meat, for the fleſh of 
thoſe vermin is bad for hounds. 

MAR'TINGAL, a thong of leather faſtened to one of the girths under 
the belly of a horſe, and at the other end to the muſſroll, to hinder him 
from eating. | 

MASH, a drink given to a horſe, made of half a peck of ground malt 
put into a pail, into which as much ſcalding-hot water is poured as will 


wet it very well, when that is done ſtir it about, till, by taſting, you find - 


it as ſweet as honey; and when it has ſtood till it is luke-warm, it is to he 
given to the horſe. This liquor is only uſed after a purge, to make it work 
the. better; or after hard labour, or inſtead of drink in the time of any 
great ſickneſs. } 

MASTIGADOUR, ox StLaBzerING-BiTrT, is a ſnaffle of iron, all 
ſmooth, and of a piece, guarded with pater-noſters, and compoſed of three 
halfs of great rings, made into demi-ovals, of unequal bigneſs, the leſſer 
being incloſed within the greateſt, which ought to be about half a foot 
high. A maſtiagadour is mounted with a hgad-ſtall and two reins. / 

The horle in champing upon the maſtigadour, keeps his mouth freſh 
and moiſt, by virtue of the froth and foam that he draws from his brain. 

To put a horſe to the maſtigadour, is to ſet his croupe to the manger, 
and his head between two pillars in the ſtable. C 

Horſes'that uſe to hang out their tongue, cannot do it when the maſti- 
gadour is on, for that keeps their tongue ſo much in ſubjection, that they 
cannot put it out. 

To MATCH, (among Cock-maſters) to match cocks, is to ſee they be 
an equal height, length and bigneſs in body. 


To go ta MATCH, [with hunters] a wolf at rutting- time is ſaid to go 


match, or mate. 
Of riding a Hanting-Match, or Heats for a Plate. 


In order to ride to the beſt advantage, either a hunting-match, or three 
heats and a courſe for a plate. | 
The firſt thing requiſite is a rider, who ought to be a faithful one, in 
whom you can confide; and he ſhould have a good cloſe-ſeat, his knees 
being held firm to his ſaddle-ſkirts, his toes being turned inwards, and his 


ſpurs outward from the horſe's ſides, his left hand g-verning the horſe's - 


mouth, and his right commanding the whip taking care, during the 
whole time of the trial to fit firm in the ſaddle, without waving or ſtand- 
ing up in the ſtir ups, which actions do very much incommode a horſe, 
notwithſtanding the conceited opinion of ſome jockies, that it is a becom 
ing ſeat. 18 B "Do 
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and ſooner draw blood. 
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In ſpurring his horſe, he ſhould not ſtrike him hard with the calves of 
his legs, as if he would beat the wind out of his body, but juſt turning 
his toes outwards, and bringing his ſpurs quick to his fides ; and ſuch a 
harp ſtroke will be of more ſervice towards the quickening of che horle, 


Let him be ſure never to fpur him but when there is occaſion, and 
avoiding ſpurring him under the fore-bowels, between his ſhoulders and 
girths, near the (which is the tendereſt place of a horſe) till the laſt 

extremity. | 

As to the whipping the horſe, it ought to be over the ſhoulder on the 

near ſide, except upon hard running, and when you are at all, then ſtrike 
the horſe in the flank with a ſtrong jerk, the {kin being tendereſt there, 
and moſt ſenſible of the laſh: | . 

He muſt obſerve, when he whips and ſpurs his horſe, and is certain that 
He is at the top of his ſpeed, if he then claps his ears in his pole, or whiſks 
Bis tail, then he may be ſure that he bears him hard; and then he ought 
to give him as much comfort as you can, by ſawing his ſnaffle to and fro 
in his mouth, and by that means forcing him to open his mouth, which 
will comfort him and give him wind. 

If in the time of riding there is an high wind ſtirring, if it be in his 
face be ſhould let the adverſary lead, he holding hard behind him till he 
ſees an opportunity of giving a looſe; yet he muſt take care to keep ſo 
cloſe to him that his adverſary's horſe may break the wind from his, and 
that he, by ſtooping low in his ſeat may ſhelter himfelf under him, which 
will affift the ftrength of his horſe. | | 
But on the contrary, if the wind be at his back, he muſt riſe exactly be- 
* hind him, that his own horſe may alone enjoy the benefit of the wind, by 

being as it were blown forwards, and by breaking it from his adverſary, as 
much as poſſible. E | | 
In the next place, obſerve what ground your horſe-moſt delights to run 
en, and bear the horſe (as much as' your adverſary will give you leave) on 
level carpet ground, becauſe the horſe will naturally be deſirous to-ſpecd 
kim mere freely thereon ; but on deep earths give kim more liberty, be- 
cauſe he will naturally favour himſelf thereupon. 

If you are to run up hill, don't forget by any means.to favour your 
horſe, and bear him, 2 fear of running him out of wind; but if it be 
down hill, (if your horſe's feet and ſhoulders will endure it, and you 
dare venture your neck) always give him a looſe, Rk 

This 4 — as a general rule, that if you ſind your horſe to 
have the heels of the other, that then you be careful to preſetve his ſpeed 

till the laſt train-ſcent, if you are not to run a ſtrait courſe; but if ſo, then 
till the end of the courſe, and ſo to huſband it then alto, that you may be 
able to make a puſh for it at the laſt poſt. * 

In the next place you are to acquaint yourſelf, as well as you can, of 


the nature and temper of your adverſary's horſe, and if it be fiery, then to 


run uſt behind, or juſt cheek by joul, and with your whip make as much 
"noiſe as you can, that you may force him on faſter than his rider would 
have him, and by that means ſpend him the ſooner ; or elſe. keep juſt be- 

fore him, or. ſuch a flow gallop, that he may either over-reach, or by 

| treading 
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treading an your horſe's 1 (if he will not take the leading) endangef 


falling over, 


Take notice alſo on what ground your opponent's horſe runs the worſty 
and be ſure to give a looſe on that earth, that he being forced. to follow 


you, may be in danger of tumbling, or clapping on the ſine ws. 


In the like manner in your riding, obſerve the ſeveral helps and correc- 


tions of the hand, the whip and the ſpur, and when and how often he 


makes uſe of them; and when you perceive that his horſe begins to be 


|blown, by any of the former ſymptoms, as clapping down his ears, whiſk= 
ing his tail, holding out his noſe like a Pig, Sc. you may then take it for 
granted that he is at the height of what he can do; and therefore in this 
caſe, take notico how your own rides, and if he runs more chearfully and 


| ſrorighys without ſpurring, then be ſure to keep your adverſary to the ſame | 


ſpeed, without giving him eaſe, and by ſo doing, you will quickly bring 
him to give out, of elſe diſtance him. 807 | 

Obſerve at the end of every train-ſcent what condition the other horſe 
is in, and how he holds out in his labour, of which you may be able to 
0 a judgment by his looks, the working of his flank, and the flackneſs 
of his girths. 

For if he looks dull, it is a ſign his ſpitits fail him; if his flanks beat 
much, it is a token that his wind begins to fail him, and conſequently his 
ſtrength will do fo too. Bo b 

If his wind fails him, then his body will grow thin, and ' tuck'd 
up, which will make his girths to the eye ſeem to be ſlack ; therefore you 
may take this for a rule, that a horſe's wanting girthing after the firſt ſcent, 
provided he were girth cloſe at his firſt ſtarting, is a good ſign ; and if you 
find it fo, you need not much deſpair of winning the wager. ons 

After the end of every train+ſcenty and alſo every heat for a plate, you 
muſt have dry ſtra and dry cloths, both linnen and woollen, which have 
been ſteeped in urine and ſalt- petre a day or two, and then dried in the 
ſun, and alſo one or two of each muſt be brought into the field wet; and 


after the train has been ended, two or three perſons muſt wer r and 
Duke of 


after the groom has with a knife of heat, (as it is termed by 
Newcaſtle) which is a piece of an old ſword blade, ſcrapech off all the 


ſweat from the horſe's neck, body, &c. then they muſt rub him well down 


dry, all over firſt with the dry ſtraws and then with dry 


cloths, whi 
others are buſy about his legs, and as ſoon as they have rubbed them 111 
then let them chaſe them with the wet cloths, and never give over till 


you are called by the judges to ſtart again. 


This will xender his joints pliant and nimble, and preveat an inflammg- 
tion which might ariſe from an old ſtrain. a 


The next thing to be regarded, are the judges or triers office, who are 
to ſee that all things are ordered according to the articles agreed on, which 
to that end ought to be read before the horſes ſtart. ing 1 

That each trier on whoſe fide the train is to be led, according to the 
articles give directions for its leading, according to the advice of the rider, 


or his knowledge of the nature and difpoſition of that horſe on which tide . 
he is choſe, ] ot "bh; a6 
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That each trier be ſo advantageouſly mounted, as to ride up behind the 
horſes (but not upon them) all day, and to obſerve that the contrary horſe 
ride his true ground, and obſerve the articles in every particular, or elſe 
not to permit him to proceed, 

Phat after each train-ſcent be ended, each trier look to that horſe a- 
gainſt which he is choſen, and obſerve that he be no ways relieved but 
with rubbing, except liberty on both ſides be given to the contrary. 
As ſoon as the time allowed for rubbing be expired, which is generally 
half an hour, they ſhall command them to mount, and if either rider re- 
_ Fuſe, it may be lawful for the other to ftart without him; and having 
beat him the diſtance agreed on, the wager is to be adjudged on his ſide. 
The triers ſhall keep off all other 1 from croſſing the riders; onl 
they themſelves may be aklowed to inſtruct the riders by word of =. 
do to ride, whether ſlow or faſt, according to the advantages he perceives 
may be gained by his directions. b 
I there be any weight agreed on, they ſhall ſee that both horſes bring 
their true weight to the ſtarting- place, and carry it to the end of the train, 
upon the penalty of loſing the wager. | | 

The ſame rules are to be obſerved, eſpecially this laſt, by thoſe gentle- 
men who are choſen to be the judges at a race fur a plate, only they uſu- 

25 al ſtay in a ſtand, that they may the better ſee which horſe wins the 

t. | 


In running for a plate, there are not ſo many obſervations to be made, 
nor more directions required, than what has been gary: given, only this, 
if you know your horſe to be tough at bottom, and that he will ſtick at 
mark, to ride him each heat according to the beſt of his performance, 
and avoid as much as poſſible either hiding at any particular horfe, or 
ſtaying for any, but to ride each heat throughout with the beſt ſpeed you 

n 


But if you have a fiery horſe to manage, or one that is hard mouthed 
and difficult to be held, then ſtart him behind the reſt of the horſes, with 
all the coolneſs and gentleneſs immaginable : and when you find that he 
begins to rife at ſome command, then put up to the other horſes, and it 
you find they ride at their eafe, and are hard held, then endeavour to draw 
them on faſter ; but if you find their wind begins to rake hot, and that 

they want a ſob, if your horſe be in wind, and you have a looſe in your | 
hand, keep them up to their ſpeed, till you come within three quarters of 
a mile of the end of the heat, and then give a looſe and puſh for it, and 
leave to fortune and the goodneſs of your horſe, the event of your, ſuc- 


ceſs. : 
When either your hunting-match, or the trial for the plate is ended, as 
foon as you have rubbed-your horſe dry, cloth him up and ride him home, 
and the firſt thing, give him the following drink to comfort him: 
Beat the yolks of three eggs, and put them into a pint and a half of 
feet milk, warm it luke-warm, put to it three penny- worth of ſaffron, 
and three ſpoonfuls of ſallad oil, and give it him in a horn. 121 
Having done this, dreſs him ſlightly over with the curry- comb, bruſb, 
and woollen- cloth; bathing the +. 2 where the ſaddle ſtood, with warm 


lack, to prevent warbles ; waſhing the ſpurring-places with urine and ſalt, 
i | : and 


M A ” . 


and anoint them with turpentine and powder of jett, mixed together; lit- 
ter the ſtable well, clothing him up as quick as poſſible, and ler him ftand 
for two hours, | | 

Feed him with rye-bread, with a good maſh, giving him his belly full of 
hay, and what corn and bread he will eat, Was | 

Bathe his legs well with urine and ſalt-petre, leaving him corn in his 
locker, and fo let him reſt till the next morning, at which time order him 
as before directed in his days of reſt, e 


How to order a Horſe for a Match or Plate, 


| - 3 
When you have either matched your horſe, or deſign to put him in fot 


2 plate, you ought to conſider that you ſhould reſerve a month at leaſt, to 
draw his body perfectly clean, and to refine his wind to that degree of per- 
fection that is capable of being attained by art. _ 


Take an exadt view of the ſtate of his body, both outwardly and in- 


wardly, whether he be low or high in fleſh, or whether he be dull and 
heavy when abroad, and if this has been cauſed by too hard riding, or by 


means of ſome greaſe that has been diſſolved by hunting, and has not be. 


ing removed by ſcouring, 
give him half an ounce of diapente in a pint of good old Malaga ſack, 
which will both cleanſe his body and revive his ſpirits. 
For the firſt week, feed him continually wich bread, oats, and ſplit 
beans, giving him ſometimes the one and ſometimes the other, according 
to what he likes to eat beſt, always leaving him ſome in his locker to eat at 
his leiſure when you are abſent; and when you return at your hours of 
feeding, take away what is left, giving him fe „till you have made him 
wanton and playful. ' f « 
To this purpoſe, take notice, that though you tide him every day morn- 
ing and evening, on airing, or every other day on — yet you are not 
to ſweat him, or put him to any violent labour, the deſign of this week's 
22 being to keep him in wind and breath, and to prevent purſive- 
neſs, | 
But take notice of this, that your oats, beans and bread are now to be 
ordered after another manner than what they were before; for the oats 
muſt be welfdried in the ſun, put into a clean bag and ſoundly beat with 
a flail or cudgel, till you think they are hulled, then take'them out of the 
bag and winnow them clean, both from hullsand duſt, and give them to 
your horſe as occaſion requires, Rt | 
After the ſame manner muſt you order your beans, ſeparating them from 
the hulls, which are apt to breed the glut, which muit either be thrown 
away, or given among chaff to ſome more ordinary hore. | 
The bread which was only chipt before, now the cruſt muſt be cut 
clean off, and be otherwiſe diſpoſed of, it being hard of digeſtion, and 
will be apt to heat and dry the horſe's body; and beſides you muſt make 
a finer bread than before, as follows : * Ia 


- 


Take two pecks of beans, and a peck of wheat, let them be ground 


together, but not too fine, to prevent too much bran bei in che Pread : 
3 3 I 2 I. erets 


If he pans ſluggiſh and melancholy from either of theſe cauſes, then 
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dreſs one peck of the meal through a fine range, and knead it up with new 
ale yeaſt, and the whites of a dozen new-laid eggs; bake this in a loaf by 
ieſelfy but dreſs the reſt of the meal through a boulter, kneading it ny 
with ale and yeaſt, and uſe it in all other points as the former: the pe 
loaf is to be given the horſe when you ſet him, and the other at ordinary 
times. | 

This bread aſſiſts nature, and as much increaſes the ſtrength, courage, 
and wind of the horſe, (provided there be added to it true labour) as any. 
bread whatſoever. 0 

Having treated of the condition of thoſe horſes which are melancholy 
. and low of fleſh, I ſhall now ſpeak of thoſe which are briſk and lively; if 
your horſe when you lead him out of the ſtable, will leap and play about 
vou, you muſt not only omit the giving him the ſcouring of ſack and 
diapente, but any other whatſoever, for there being no 1 nor 
ſuperfluous matter left in his body, for the phyſic to work upon, it will 
prey on the ſtrength of his body and weaken it. Rene 

If your horſe be engaged in a hunting-match, you muſt ſweat him twice 
this week, but not by hunting him after the hare, but by train- ſcents, 
ſince the former on this occaſion may prove deceitful: for though the 
_ hounds ſhould be very ſwift, yet the ſcent being cold, the dogs will ver 
olten be at fault, and by that means the horſe will have many ſobs: ſo 
— * he comes to run traĩn- ſcents in earneſt, he will expect eaſe for 
his win | | | . 

Therefore lead your train- ſcents with a dead cat, over ſuch grounds as 
you are likely to run on, and beſt agrees with the humour of your horſe 
alſo chufe the fleeteſt hounds you can get, and they will keep your horſe 

up to the height of his ſpeed. | 
A4 As to the number of train-ſcents that you ſhould ride at a time, they are 
to be ordered according to the match you are to run, or rather accordin 
to the ſtrength of — 1 and ability for performing his heats ;. for i 
Fou labour him beyond his ſtrength it will take him off his ſpeed, weaken 
his limbs, and daunt his ſpirit. 7 

If you give him too little exerciſe, it will render him liable to be purſive, 
and full of ill humours, as glut, Sc. and incline him to a habit of lazi- 
nefs, ſo that when he comes to be put to labour beyond his uſual rate, he 
will grow reſtive and ſettle. 

But ſo far may be ſaid by way of direction, that if you are to run eight 
train ſcents, and the ſtraight courſe, more or leſs; and you are to put 
him to ſuch ſevere labour, not above twice in the whole month's keeping. 

And if it be in the firſt fortnight, it will be the better, for then he will 
have a whole fortnight to recover his ſtrength in again; as for his labour 
in his laſt fortnight, let it be proportionate to his ſtrength and wind; ſome- 
times half his talk and then quarters of it. | 

Only obſerve, that the laſt trial you make in the firſt fortnight, be a 
train-ſcent more than your match, for by that means you will find what he 
is able to do. ä 
As to the proportion of his exerciſe twice a week, that is ſufficient to 
keep him in breath, and yet will not diminiſh or injure his vigour. 


# 
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| 


| . 
But if your hunting-match be to run fewer trains, then you may put 


him to his whole taſk the oftener, according as you find him iu condition z 
only obſerve, that you are not to ſtrain him for ten days at leaſt, before he 


rides his match, that he may be led into the field in perfect ſtrength and 


vigour. 

if you deſign your horſe for a plate, let him take his heats according to 
direction, only let him be on the place, that he may be acquainted with 
the ground and as for the hounds, you may omit them, as not being tied 
up to their ſpeed, but that of your adverſary's horſe. | 

As to the number of heats, let them be according to what the articles 
exact, only obſerve, that, as to the ſharpneſs of them, they muſt be regu- 
lated according to his ſtrength, and the goodneſs of his wind, 

When you heat him, provide ſome horſes upon the courſe to run againſt 
him; this will quicken Vin ſpirits and encourage him, when he finds he 
can command them at his pleaſure. | 

And here too you muſt obſerve the rule, not to give the horſe a long 
heat for ten days or a fortnight before the plate to be run for; and let the 
' lat heat you give him before the day of trial be in all his cloaths, and juſt 
k-lp it er: which will make him run the next time more vigorouſly, 
waen he {hall be ſtript naked, and feel the cold air pierce him. - 

Ding this month, and on his refting-days, and after his ſweats on 
h-«(11g=cays, (if there be any occaſion for ſweating him) you muſt obſerve 
the ame rules which have been given for the firſt week of the third fort- 
night's keeping, only you muſt omit all ſcourings but rye-bread and maſh- 
es, ſince your horſe being in ſo perfect a ſtate of body, has no need of 
any, except you ſhall know there is occaſion; and if the horſe proves 
thirſty, about eight or nine o'clock at night you may give him the follow- 
ing julep, to cool him and quench his thirſt, | ; 


Make two quarts of barley-water, three ounces of ſyrup of violets, two 


ounces of ſyryp of lemons, and having mixed them together, give them to 
the horſe to drink, and if he refuſes, place it ſo that he may not throw it 
down, and let it ſtand by him all night, 

During the laſt fortnight, you muſt give him dried oats that has been 
hulled by beating, and having waſhed half a ſtrike of oats in the whites of 
a dozen or twenty eggs, ſtir them together, letting them lie all night to 
ſoak, ſpread them abroad in the ſun the next morning, till they are as dry 
as they were at firſt, and ſo give them to your horſe: when theſe are 


ſpent prepare another quantity after the ſame manner. This food is light 


of digeſtion, and very good tor his wind. | 
You muſt order his beans as before, but not give them ſo often, if he 
will eat his oats without them: as for his tread at this time; make that of 
three parts wheat to gne of beans, and order it as before directed. | 
If you find your horſe inclinable to be coſtive, give him oats waſhed in 
two or three whites of eggs and ale beaten together, to cool his body and 
keep it moiſt, ; — 
Give him no maſh for the laſt week, only the barley-water before di 
refed, but let him have his fill of hay, till a day before he is t ridÞ the 
match, when you may give it him more ſparingly, that he may have time 
zo digeit, what he has caten, and then, aud not before you nay muzzle 
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him with your ,caveſſon ; and be ſure that day, and not till the mcrning 
he is led out, to feed him as much as poſſible, for ſuch a day's labour will 
require ſomething ro maintain his ſtrength, 

Therefore in the morning before you are to lead out, give him a toaſt 
or two of white bread ſteeped in wine, which will invigorate him and 
when you have done, lead him out into the field. | 

But if you are to run for a plate, which is commonly not till three 
o'clock in the afternoon, by all means have him out early in the morning 
to air, that he may empty his body, and when he is come in from airing, 
feed him with toaſts in wine; conſidering, that as too much fullneſs wil! 
endanger his wind, fo too long faſting wil? cauſe ſaintneſs. 

When he has eaten what you think fit to give him, put on his caveſſon, 
and having afterwards well chaſed his legs with piece-greaſe and brandy 
warmed together, or train-oil, (which likewiſe ought to be uſed daily at 
noon, for a week before the match, or longer, if you ſee cauſe) ſhake up 
his litter and ſhut the ſtable up cloſe, taking care that there is no noiſe 
made near him, and let him reſt till the hour comes that he 1s to go out 
into the field. | f | 

MAY-FLY, an inſect ſo called, becauſe it is bred in the month of 
May, of the water-cricket, which creeping out of the river turns to a fly, 
It uſually lies under the ſtones, near the banks, and is a good bait for ſome 
ſort of fiſh, . | | 
Toe MAL Hawsxs, [in Falconry] is to pinion their wings. 

MELCERIDES 1x Hoxs ES, tumours fo called, from their reſem- 
blance to an honeycomb. a 

They attack the joints, and ſend forth a glewy matter like honey. 

The way to cure them, is to burn them with red hot irons, in order to 
bring away all the matter, and to heal the ulcers with wax melted with 
r and to waſh them with cold water, but rather with ſea-water, 
(if it can be got). Some recommend the burning them with braſs plates. 

- MELLIT; a diſtemper in a horſe, being a dry ſcab growing upon the 
Heels of his fore-toot, which may be cured atter the following manner: 

Take eommon honey half a pint, black ſchp a quarter of a pound, min- 

gle them well together, adding four or five ſpoonfuls of vinegar, and the 

Lame quantity of alum, finely powdered, ſoaked in a hen's egg, with two 

ſpoonfuls of fine flour. Let all be well mix'd together, clip away the hair, 
| the part affected, and apply it to the ſorrance, after the manner of a 
plaiſter, and let it remain five days. | 
Then take it off, and having waſhed all the leg, foot and ſore, with 
broth of powdered beef, rope up his legs with thumb bands of ſott hay, 
wetted in the ſame liquor, and it will effect a cure. 

Whenever you drets the ſorrance, do not omit the pulling off the ſcab, 
| 8 any cruſty ſubſtance that may be upon the ſore, and allo to waſh it 


MERLIN, a ſort of hawk the leaſt of all birds of prey, which reſem- 
bles the haggard falcon in plume, ſear of the foot, beak and talons, and is 
much like her in condition, 

If ſhe be well manned, lured, and carefully looked after, ſhe will prove 
an excellent hawk: their flight is ſwift, and they naturally fly at i a3 

EK, - | | mes 
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trid ge, thruſh and lark; but ſhe is a very buſy and unruly bird, therefore 
care muſt be had of her, -leR ſhe unnaturally eat off her on feet and ta- 
lons, which they have often been found to do, upon, which they ought 
= to be mewed or intermewed, becauſe in mewing they often ſpoil them - 
elve*, | 
This hawk is very ventureſome, for ſhe will fly at birds as big, and big- 
ger than herſelf, with ſuch eagerneſs as to purſue them even is a town-or 
village; but if you would fly her at a partridge, chuſe the formale, or 
female, for the jack is not worth the training. F N 
Though the merlin is reckoned a hawk of the fiſt, yet ſhe may be 
brought to take much delight in the lure : when you have made her come 
to the lure, ſo as patiently to endure the hood, you mult make her. à train 
with a partridge, if ſhe take and kill it reward her well; then fly her at 
the wild partridge, and if ſhe take or make it at firſt or ſecond ſſight, being 
retrieved by the ſpanieſs, feed her upon it with a reaſonable Me, chear- 
ing her in ſuch a manner with the voice, that ſhe may know it -gnother 
time, but if ſhe do not prove hardy the ſecond or third time, the will be 
good for nothing. | - 4 HA 
When your merlin is thoroughly manned and reclaimed, you may carry 
her into the fields, where having ound a lark or linnet get as near as may 
be into the wind of the bird, and as foon as the bird ariſes from the ground, 
unhood your caſt of merlins and. caſt them off, for they affect to fly in 
company; beſides it is a great pleaſure to the ſpectatots to ſee them fly, 
together, where they may ſee one climbing to the mountee. above the 
lark, and the other lying low for her beſt advantage; when they have beat 
down the lark, let them feed a little thereon. 
But the cut-larks, it is not adviſeable for the falconer to let them fly at, 
for though they do not mount as the long-ſpurred lark does, yet their ſiy- 
ing ſtraight forwards endangers the loſs of the hawk. : 
MES-AIR, is a manage half trra à terra and half a corvert, 
MESHES, the openings and vacancies in nets, or networks. 
MEW, a place where a hawk is ſet during the time ſhe railes her fea- 


thers. 
Of- theſe mews there are two ſorts, one at large, and the other at ſtock 


and ſtone ; the firſt is thus: 
If your room be ſpacious you may mew four faicons at once, each par- 
tition conſiſting of about twelve feet ſquare, one as much in height, with * 
two windows, two feet broad, one opening to the north, for the benebt of 
the cool air, and the other to the eaſt, for the warmth of the ſun; but at 
the eaſt window there ſhould be a board two fect broad, even with the 
bottom of the window, with a laſh or ledge, round about in the middle of 
which you are to ſet a green turf, with plenty of gravel and itones upon 
it, that your hawk may take them at her pleature. , | 

If your falcon be a great bater, let her chamber be on the ground for, 
covered four fingers thick with grats, tand, Wc. where you are to ſet a 
ſtone, ſomewhat taper, a cubic aigh, on which ſhe will rave delight to fit 
for its coldnels. | . | AX 

Make her alſo two perches at each window, to refreſh herfeli as {ee 
pleaſes, either with heat or cold. & Dt; - 
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MEW 
The time of mewing, ſhould be about the latter end of April, when 
ou are to ſet down your hawks, diligently obſervingywhether they are 
ouſy or not, for which give them pepper, and ſcour them before you caſt N 
them into the mew. | 

Every week or fortnight, ſet her a baſon of water to bathe in, and when 
ſhe is done take it away the night following. 

Your mew muſt have a portal to convey in the hawk, with a device, on 
which her meat is to be ſerved ; and you ſhould keep one ſet huvr in foed- 
ing, and ſhe will mew ſooner and better; when ſhe has fed and gorged 
herſelf, remove the ſtick from the hawk, whereon the meat was faſtened, 
to keep her from dragging it into the mew. | ; 
| But moſt falconers are of opinion, that it is better mewing at ſtock and 
Us ſtone, in the following manner; make choice of a ground-room, remote 

from "noiſe or concourſe of people, then ſet a takle, of what length you 

Judge moſt convenient for the number of your falcons, and about ſix foot 

min breadth, with thin boards along the ſides and ends, about four fingers 

" high from the ſurface of the table, which ſhould ſtand about three feet 

from the ground; let the table be covered indifferently thick with great 

; Sand, mix'd with ſmall pebbles, in the midſt whereof place a pyramidical 
1 | R about a yard in height, to which tie your falcon or gerfalcon, 


. 
II ̃ ben taking a ſmall cord, of the bigneſs of a bow-ſtring, put it through 
1 a ting or ſwivel, and bind it about the ſtone, in ſuch manner, that the 
| ſwivel may go round the ſtone without Jett or hindrance, to which faſten 
the leaſe of your hawk. * | | 
If you mew more than one hawk in a room, you muſt ſet the ſtones at 
a diftance, that when they bate they may not crab one another. 
The reaſon of placing this ſtone, is becauſe the falcons deligat to fit an 
it for its coolneſs ſake, and the grave! ſtones they frequently ſwallow to 
cool themſelves : the ſand is neceſſary to preſerve their feathers when they 
bare, and their mewets are more eaſily cleanſed; the little cord with the 
Fwivel tied about the ſtone is to keep the hawk from entangling when ſhe 
| bates, becauſe the ring will ſtill follow her, 
| It 18 convenient to keep your hawk hooded all the day, except only 
when you take her on your fiſt to feed, but unhood her at nightz and leit 
any accident ſhould happen, prejudicial to the hawk, the falconer ought 
| © wk is to be mewed in a more particular manner when 
have flown her, or the tiercel, ſoar and = till March, give her —.— 
quarry in her food, and having ſeen that the is clean from lice, cut off 
the button of her jeſſes, and throw her into the mew, the perches of 
which ſhould be lined with canvaſs or cotton, . and there feed her with 
pigeons, or elfe with hot weather-mutton. If about the beginning of 
October you find her fairly mewed, and hard penned, give her chickens, 
lamb, or calves heart, for about twenty days together, to ſcour her, make 
i her ſlice out the ſubſtance and glut of her pannel, and enſeam her, then 
| furniſh her with jeſſes, &c. again and ſeal her for two or three days, till 
ſhe endure the hood patiently. by | | 


MOL 
' MEWING, a malady common to all kinds of volatiles, being the caſt 
ing of their feathers, 

MEWING, (with hunters) a term uſed of a ſtag, &c. ſhedding his 
horns: an old hart caſts his horns ſooner than a young one, which is 
commonly in the months of February and March; but it is to be obſerved, 
that if a hart he gelded before he has a head he will never bear any, and 
it he be gelded after he has a head, he will never mew or caſt off his 
horns z again, if he be geld:d when he has a velvet head, it will always 
be to, without tray ing or burniſhing, 

Theſe beaſts have no ſooner caſt their heads, but they immediately 
withdraw into thickets to hide themſelves, in ſuch convenient places 
where they have ſitong feeding and good water; but young harts do never 
betake themſelves to thickets till they have borp their third head, which 
is in the fourth year. 

After mewing they will begin to button, in March and April; and as 
the ſun grows ſtrong, and the ſeaſon of the year puts forth the crop of the 
earth, ſo will their heads grow, fo as to be ſummed full by the middle of 


UNC. 
5 MIDDLING-TEETH oz a Hoxsz, are the fore- teeth that come 
out at three years and a halt, in the room of other foal-teeth, ſeated be- 
tween the nippers and the corner teeth, from which ſituation they derive 
the title of middling. ; 
>, is one above and one below, on each fide of the jaws. See 

EETH, 

The MINNOW, is a fiſh without ſcales, and one of the leaſt of fiſhes, 
but, (in the opinion of ſome) for excellency of meat, he may be com 
to any fiſh of the 82 value and largeſt ſize: the ſpawners are u _ 


full of ſpawn all the ſummer long, for they breed often, as it is but neceſ- 


ſary, being both prey and baits to other fiſh. 


They come into the river generally about Merch or April, and conti- 


nue there till the cold weather drives them into their winter quarters 
again, 


white, but his back is blackiil: ; and will bite ſharply at a worm. 

Anglers find them oftener than they deſire; they ſeldom frequent deep 
laces. It is a fiſh not at all curious of his feeding, for any bait pleaſes 
im, if he can but ſwallow it, he will ſtrain hard for what he cannot 
orge. 

| The chief food he loves, is a ſmall red worm, waſps, or cod-bait. 
MOLES IN Taz Fiss, may be deſtroyed by taking a head or 

two of garlick, onion, or leek, and put into their holes, and Toy will run 

out as if frighted, and you may with a ſpear or dog take them. 

Or, pounded hellebore, white or black, with wheat-flour, the white of 


an egg, milk and ſweet wine or metheglin, make it into a paſte, and put 
pellets as big as a ſmall nut into their holes, they eat it with pleaſure, and 


it will kill them. 
In places you would not dig or break much, the fuming their holes 


wich brümſtone, garlick, or othet unſavoury things, drives 9 


This fiſh is of a greeniſh colour, or wavy ſcy- coloured, his belly is very 
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or flat edge dig round about your grain to the end thereof, to ſee 1 
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and if you put a dead mole into a common haunt it will make them abſo- 
lutely Lorle e it. ; 

Or, take a mole ſpear or ſtaff, and where you fee them caſt, go lightly ; 
but not on the fide betwixt them and the wind, leſt they perceive you ; 
ang at the firſt or fecond putting up of the earth, ſlrike them with your 
mole ſtaff downright, and 8 which way the earth falls moſt : if the 
caſts towards the left hand, ſtrike ſomewhat on the right hand, and fo on 


the coutrary to the caſting up of the plain ground, ſtrike down, and there 


Jet it remain : then take out the tongue in the ſtaff, and with the - 2:04 
ou 
have killed her; and if you have miſſed her, leave open the hole, and liep 
alide a little, and perhaps ſhe will come to ſtop the hole again, for they 
love but very little air, and then ſtrike again; but if you miſs her, pour 
into her hole two gallons of water, and that will make her come out for 
fear of drowning; mind them going out of a morning to feed, or coming 
home when fed, and you may take a great many. 
MOLTEN GREASE, is a fermentation or ebullition of impure hu- 


_ mours, which precipitate and diſembogue the guts, and oftentimes kill a 


e. by | > 
This diſeaſe does not commonly ſeize upon any but over-fat horſes, 
over-rid in hot weather. See Grxrasr. h 
MONTOIR ox Hoxse-BLock, is a word derived from Lab, where 


the nding-maſters mount their horſes from a ſtone as high as their ſtirrups, 


without putting their foot into the ſtirrups. 
In Fraxce no ſuch thing is uſed, but yet the monterir is there retained, 


and fegnifies the poiſe or reſt of the horſeman's left foot upon his left 
MONTOR, A DOS, OR, 4 POIL ; a French expreſſion, ſignifying to 


mount a horſe bare-backed, or without a ſaddle. 


MOON-EYES; a horſe is ſaid to have moon-eyes when the weakneſs 
of his eyes encreaſes or decreaſes, according to the courſe of the moon; 
fo that in the wane of the moon his eyes are muddy and troubled, and at 
new moon they clear up, but (till he is in danger of loſing his eye-tight 
quite. | ; | | 
MOOR's HEAD, implies the colour of a Ran horſe, who beſides the 


mirture or blending of a grey and a bay, has a black head, and black ex- 
tremities, as the mane and tail. See Roax, 


MOTION ; this korſe has a pretty motion. | 

This expreſſion. implies the freedom of the motion of the fore-legs, 
when a horſe bends them much upon the manage; but if a horſe trots 
quite out, and keeps his body ſtrait, and his head high, and bends his fore 
legs handſomely, then to ſay he has a pretty motion with him, implies the 


Hberty of the action of the tore-hand. 


_ MOUTH or a Hos, ſhould be moderately well cloven, for when 
it is too much there is much difficulty to bitt a horſe ſo as that he may not 


ſwallow it, as horſemen term it. | 
And if he has a little mouth, it will be difficult to get the mouth of the 


* 


bitt rightly lodged therein. | 
LF Ie, A horſe, 


— 


MUS 
A horſe, to have a good mouth, ſhould have a well-raifed neck, and if 
ic be ſomewhat large and thick, it ought to be at leaſt well turned, his 
reins ſtrong and well ſhaped, and legs and feet likewiſe, 
If all theſe prove right, no doubt but the horſe has a very good mouth; 
but if his jaw-bones be too cloſe, and he have alſo a ſhort and thick neck, 


ſo that he cannot place his head right, his having à good mouth will avail 
but little, becanſe no uſe can be made of it. | 


The compliance and obedience of a horſe, is owing partly to the tender 


or quick ſenſe of his mouth, which makes him afraid of being hurt by the 
bitt, and partly by the natural diſpoſition of his members, and his on in- 
clinations to obey. 

The mouth is called fenfiblefine, tender, light, and loyal. 

Your horſe has ſo fine a mouth that he ſtops if the horſeman does but 
hend his body behind, and raiſe his hand, without ſtaying for the pull or 
check of the bridle. . T | 

A mouth is ſaid to be fixed and certain when a horſe does not chack or, 
beat upon the hand. . \ | 

A ſtrong, deſperate, ſpoiled mouth; a falfe mouth is a mouth that is 
not at all ſenſible, though rhe parts look well, and are all well formed. 

A mouth of a full app, or reſt upon the hand is one that has not the 
tender nice ſenſe, of ſome fine mouths, but nevertheleſs has a fix'd and 
certain. reſt, and ſuffers a hand that's a- little hard, without chacking or 
beating upon the hand, without bearing down or reſting the bitt, inſomuch 
that he will bear a jerk of the bridle without being much moved. 

If you go to the army, provide yourſelf a horſe v-ith a mouth that 
bears a fod reſt upon the hand, for if you take one of a fine nice tender 
mouth, and 2 horſe comes to ſhock or run againſt him in a fight, he 
will be apt to riſe upon his two hind-feet, which a horſe of a harder mouth 
would not do, See Arrul. x | 

A mouth that bears more than a full reſt upon the hand, implies, a 
horſe that does not obey but with difficulty. | 

You will readily ſtop this horſe, for his mouth is above a full u up- 
on the hand. See Avyevi, . 

MULE, | is cf two ſorts, 'the one engendered of a horſe and a female 

MOIL, | aſs, and the other of a male aſs, and a mare. | 

The firſt kind are generally very dull, as partaking too much of the afs, 
nor are they ſo large as the ſecond, for which reaſon the latter are much 
more uſed and propagated, . _ 

Though thefe mules are of both ſexes, yet being a mix'd kind, they 
never breed ; though ſome authors affirm, that there is a ſort of them in 
Syr:a that procreate in their own kind. | 

Mules excel horſes for burthens and ſure-footednefs, eſpecially in ſtony 
ways: they being alſo very good for draught, being very — 

They go eaſier, and are therefore much better to ride than horſes for 


their walk or trot; but they are generally rough gallopers, though ſome 


of them that are of a long make, are very fleet. 
MULES 1x THz Lees or a HoksE. See SCRATCHES. 
MUSEROLE, See Nos z-Baxo, 
MUTE, 


NET 


MUTE, [amongſt hunters] hounds or beagles are ſaid to tun mute, 
when they courſe along without opening or making any cry. 

MU TE, ox Oxpuxe, dung more eſpecially of birds. 

To MU TE, to dung as a hawk does. 


AG, LIT TIE Nac, ox Tir, is a horfe of a ſmall low ſize. 
NARES, (in Falconry) the holes in a hawk's beak. 
NARROW, a horſe that narrows, is one that does not take ground 
enough; that is, does not bear far enough out to the one hand or to the 


er. | 
NAVEL-GALL, is a bruiſe on the back of a horſe, or pinch of the 
ſaddle behind, which if left alone long will be hard to cure, | 
I be hurt obtains this name, becauſe it is over againſt the navel, 

The cure: take oil of bay, oil of coſtus, fox-greaſe, oil of ſavin, of 
each an ounce, a handful of great garden worms, ſcour them with ſalt 
and white wine, and put all the ingredients together into an earthen pip- 
kin, ſtop or cover it very cloſe, and boil them well ; then add an ounce 
and a half of fallad oil, ſet it upon the fire again, and boil it till it become 
a perfect ointment, which ſtrain it into a gallipot: warm it when you uſe 
it, and ſo dreſs the ſortance with hats or 8 in it. 

If the place be only ſwelled, and the ſkin not broken, then rub it with 

r hand, or a rag dipt in brandy, and it will take it down. 

NECK or a Hoxse, ſhould be lean, and but little fleſh upon it; and 
to be well ſhaped, it ſhould, at its going from the withers, riſe with a ſlope 
upwards, diminiſh!ng by degrees towards the head, 

In mares, it is a good quality to have their necks ſomewhat groſs, and 
charged with fleſh, a their necks are generally too fine and ſlender, 

Deer Necks, or Cock-throppled, are thoſe, in which the fleſh chat ſhould 
be next the mane, 1s ſet quite below, and next the throat, which readers 
the neck ill-ſhaped and ugly. | ol 
A well-ſhaped neck contributes very much to the making him light c 
heavy of the hand, according as it is ſine or courſe. 

NEEZINGS; in order to purge a horſe's head when it is ſtopped with 
phlegm, old, and other groſs humours, and to make him neeze, there is 
nothing better than to take a branch of pellitory of Spain, and tying the 
fame to a ſtick, put it up his noſtrils, and it will operate upon him without 
hurt or violence, 

NEIGHING, is the cry of a horſe, Such a horſe neighs. 

NET-MAKING ; by nets here are meant, ſuch as are uſeful to take 
fowl with; for the __ of which, the inſtruments or tools required are 
wooden needles, whereof you ſhould have about half a dozen of divers 
ſorts, ſome round, and others flat; alfo a pair of flat, round-pointed fcii- 
fars, and a wheel to wind off the thread ; the packthread muit be the be(t 
and eveneſt that can be got greater or ſmaller, according to the fowl you 
deſign to take : the meſhes, muſt be about two inches from point to point, 
for the larger they are, tis the better to entangle fowl. 

But the nets muſt be neither too deep nor too long, or that will render 
them troubleſome to manage, but let them be well verged on each fide 
with a long twiſted thread. g N 


At 


NET 

As for the colouring, the ruſſet ones are made ſo by putting them into 2 
tanner's pit, where they muſt lie till they are well coloured; and this tinc- 
ture is alſo an excellent preſerver of them. 240: | 

To make them green; chop and boil ſome green wheat in water, and 
rub your nets therewith, letting them lie in it twenty-four hours. 

he yellow colour is done by ſteeping the net in the juice of celan- 

dine, and then drying it in the ſhade, for it muſt not be over bright, but 
of the colour of ſtubble in harveſt time, for which ſeaſon tis proper. 


For preſerving them, care muſt be had to keep them dry, for which end 


hang them abroad in the ſun, whenever you have uſed them 1n either the 
dew or rain; and fee the leaſt rent or breach be mended on the leaſt diſ- 


covery; hang them at a diſtance from the wall, leſt they be injured by 


rats and mice, 

The readieſt way of taking great fowl with nets, 1s the making of the 
nets, which muſt be of the beſt packthread, with great and large meſhes, 
at leaſt two inches ſrom point to point; for the larger the meſhes are, (ſo 
that the fowl cannot creep through them) the better it will be, for they 
entangle them the more certainly. 15 

Let not the nets be above two fathom deep, and ſix in length, which is 
the greateſt proportion that a common man is able to overthrow. Verge 
the nets on the outſide with very ſtrong cord, and extend it at each end 
upon long poles made for that purpoſe. ; 

Being provided with nets, obſerve the haunts of fowls, or their morning 
and evening feeding-places, coming to them at leaſt, two hours before 
thoſe ſeaſons, and ſpreading the net ſmooth and. flat upon the ground, 
ſtaking down the two lower ends firm ; let the upper ends ſtand extended 
upon the long cord, the farther end thereof being ſtaked faſt down to the 
earth, two or three fathom from the net, and let the ſtake which ſtaketh 
down the cord, ſtand in a direct and even line with the lower verge of the 
net, till o ſerving the diſtance : then the other end of the cord, which 
muſt be at leaſt ten or twelve fathom long, the fowler muſt hold in his 
hand, at the uttermoſt diſtance aforeſaid, where he ſhould make ſome ar- 
tificial ſhelter, either of graſs, ſods, earth, or ſome ſuch like matter, where 
he may lie out of the ſight of the fowl. | 

Take care that the nets may lie ſo ready for the game, that upon the 
leaſt pull, it may riſe from the earth and fly over. 

Strew over all the net, as it lies upon the ground, ſome graſs, that you 
may hide it from the fow!. It will alſo be convenient to ſtake down a live 
hern near your net, or ſome other fowl formerly taken for a ſtale. - 

When you ſee a good number of fowls come within the verge of your 
net, draw the cord tuddenly, and caſt the net over them: continue your 
ſport till the ſun be near an hour high, and no longer, for then their feed- 
ing is over for that time; but you may go again in the evening, from a- 
bout ſun-ſet to twillight. 6k 

By this means you may take not only great quantities of large wild fowl, 
but alſo plovers. | 


To take ſmall water-fow!l with nets, make your nets of the ſmalleſt and 
ſtrongeſt packthread, but the meſhes muſt not be near ſo big as thoſe fut 


larger fowl, about two feet and a half as three ſeet deep. 5 
| ; ne 
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Line theſe nets on both ſides with ſmall nets, every meſh beihg about 
an inch and a half * each way, that as the fowl ſtriketh either 
through them or againſt them, ſo the ſmaller net may paſs through the 
r meſhes, and ſo ſtreighten and entangle the fowl,  _ 

Theſe nets are to be pitched for every evening flight of fowl, before 
ſun- fet, ftaking them down on each ſide of a river, about half a foot with- 
in the water, the lower fide of the net being ſo plumbed, that it may fink 
ſo far and no farther: place the upper fide of che net ſlant-wiſe, ſhoaling 
inſt the water, yet not Ar- the water by near two feet, and let the 
this upper ſide of the net, be faſtened to ſmall yield- 


0 which . 
ing ſticks, pricked in the bank, which as the fowl ſtrikes, may give liberty 
to the net to run and entangle them, | 
Thus place ſeveral of theſe nets over different parts of the rivet, about 
twelve ſcore fathom one from another, or as the river or brook will allow ; 
and you may — upon it, that if any fowl come on the river that 
night, you ſhall have your ſhare of them. | 
And that you may attain your end the ſooner, take a gun and go to all 
the fens and plaſhes that are at a diſtance from your nets, and fire three or 
four times, which will ſo affright the fowl, that they will fly to the rivers ; 
then plant your nets upon theſe fens and plaſhes. 3 
In the morning, go firſt to the river and ſee what fowls are caught 
there, and having taken them up with the nets, if you eſpy any fowl on 
the river, diſcharge the gun, which will make them fly to the fens and. 
es; where go to ſee what are taken. By this means you will ſcarce 
il of catching — although there ſhould be but very few abroad. 
NIGHT-ANGLING. See ANGLING. 
NIGHTINGALE, a ſmall bird, in bigneſs much reſembling a lark: 
| it has a brown back, and is aſh-cvloured towards the belly. 
»--The nightingale has the ſuperiority over other birds, in reſpect to her 
ſinging with fo much variety, the ſweeteſt and moſt melodiouſly of all 
* . | 


Nightingales appear in England about the beginning of April, none as 
yet knowing where their habitations is during the winter ſeaſon ; and they 
uſually make their neſts about a foot and a half, or two feet above ground, 
either in thick quick-ſet hedges, or in beds of nettles where old quick-ſec 
hedges have been thrown together, and ncttles grown through, and make 
them of ſuch materials as the place affords: but ſome have found their 
neſts upon the ground, at the bottom of hedges and amongſt waſte 
grounds; and ſome upon banks that have been .raiſed, and then over- 

x with thick graſ*. As for the number of their eggs, it is uncertain, 
| Bet having three or four, ſome five, according to the ſtrength of their 
bodies; and thoſe that make their neſts in the fummer, have ſometimes 
ſeven or eight: but they have young ones commonly in the beginning of 


Tis nightingale that is beſt to be kept, ſhould be of the earlieſt birds in 
the ſpring, they becoming more perfect in their ſongs, and alſo hardier, 
for the old one has more time to ling over, or continue longer in ſinging 
than thoſe that are later bred, and you may have better hopes of their 
living. The young ones mult not be taken out of their neſts till they are 

| | indifferently 


ſ 
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indifferently well feathered, not too little nor too much, for if the laſt, 
they will be ſullen, and in the other caſe they are apt to die, and at the 
beſt they are much longer in bringing - 2 

Their meat may be made of lean beef, ſheep's heart, or bullock's heatt, 
the fat ſkin whereof that covers it, muſt firſt be pulled off, and the finews 
taken out as clear. as poſſibly ; then ſoaking a quantity of white bread in 
water, and chop it ſmall, as it were for minced meat, then with a ſtick 
take up the quantity of a grey pea, and give every one three or four ſuck 
gobbles in an hour's time, as long as they ſhall endure to abide in their 
neſts, | what ies Gadd | 
When they begin to grow ſtrong, and ready to fly out, put them into 
the cage with ſeveral perches for them to fit upon, lined with ſome green 
baize, for they are at firſt ſubject to the _— ; and put fome fine moſs 
or hay at the bottom of the cage, for them to ſit on when they pleaſe, al- 
ways obſerving to keep them as clean as may be, for if they are brought 
up naſtily, they, as well as all other birds, will always be ſb; Tome ues 
no day-light to come to them only on one fide; others, more curious, line 
their cages on three ſides with green batze. *' 943849 HM 443-201 

For the diſeaſes incident to this delightful bird; as nightingales grow 
extraordinary fat, both abroad in fields, as well as in houſes Where they 
are caged up, you are to obſerve, it is very dangerous hen it begins to 
abate, if they do not fing, therefore they muſt be kept very warm apon the 
falling of their fat, and muſt have fone faffron given them in their meat 
and water: but when they are perceived to grow fat, they mult be purged 
two or three times a week with ſome worms that are taken out ef pigeon- 
houſes, for four or five weeks together; and gire them tw or three ſpeck- 
led ſpidets a-day, as long as they laſt, whi ſpiders are found in Loaf. 
If they grow melancholy, put into their water or drinking- pot, ſome white 
ſugar- candy, with a flice or two of liquorice; and if they ſtill complain, 
put into their pot ſix ef eight chives of faffron, continuing to give them 
ſheep's-heart and paſte, alſo three or four meal- worms a-dzy, and a few 
ants and their eggs: farther boil a new-laid egg very hard, mince it fmall, 


* 
* 


” 


and ſtrew it amongſt the ants and their eggs. þ 
 Nightingales that have been kept two or three years in à cage are very 
ſubject to the gout, in that caſe you muſt take them out and anoint their 
feet with freſh butter or capon's greaſe, three or tour days together, which 
is a certain cure, | 0 n 
The chief thing that cauſes moſt of the diſeaſes, is for want of keeping 
them clean and neat, whereby their feet become clogged, and their claws 
rot off, which brings the gout and cramp” upon them: be fure twice a 
week to let them have gravel about the bottom of the dhe,” wide muſt 
de very dry when it is put in, as it will not be then ſubject to à clog. 
Theſe birds are alſo ſubject to apoſthumes, and breakings out above 
tueir eyes and nebs, for which you are alſo to uſe butter and capon's 
greaſe, To raiſe mightingales when they are very bare, give therh' new 
eggs bhopt very ſmall, amongſt their ſheep's-heart and paſte, or hard eggs, 
and when they are recovered, bring them to ordinary diet again, that you 
may continue to maintain them in their former plight; but as ſoon as you 
| perceive them growing fat, give them no more eggs. LAS: 


NIG 
There is another diſeaſe incident to theſe birds, called the ſtreightneſa, 
or ſtrangling in the breaſt ; which proceeds very often for want of care in 
preparing their food, by mixing fat meat therewith z and may be perceiv- 
ed by the beating pain they were not accuſtomed to, which abides in this 
part, and by his often gaping and opening his bill; it may be alſo occaſi- 
oned by ſome finew or thread of the ſheep's-heart (for want of ſhreading 
with a ſharp knife) that hangs in his throat, or that many times clings a- 
bout his tongue, which makes him forſake his meat and grow poor in a 
va ſhort time, eſpecially in the ſpring, and when he is in the ſong- note: 
as ſoon as you perceive the ſymptoms, take him gently out of his cage, 
n his bill with a quill or pin, and unlooſe any ſtring or looſe piece of 
fleſh that may hang — his tongue or throat, and when you have taken 
it away, give him ſome white ſugar-candy in his water, or elſe diſſolve it 
and moiſten his meat with it, which will prove a preſent remedy. 
All that is to be ſaid more concerning this melodious bird, is touching 
the length of his life z ſome live but one, ſome three, ſome five, and 
others unto eight and twelve years; and they ſing rather better and better 
for the firſt eight years, but then they decline by degrees, but if they have 
keepers, it will prolong their lives three or four years; and where 
there is one kept, in a cage until that age, an hundred die: yet the care 
of ſome have been ſuch, that it has been known nightingales have lived to 
be fifteen years old, and to continue finging, more or leſs, for the moſt 
part of the time. See PasTE for Braps, | | 
NIGHT-HOOKS, ſhould be thus laid: procure a ſmall cord ſixteen 
s long, and at equal diſtances tie to it five or ſix hempen lines, of the 
thickneſs of the trowling-line, about eighteen inches long a piece, faſten- 
ing them in ſuch a manner as you may eaſily remove or put them to again. 
To each of theſe whip a hook, and bait it with a minnow, loach, or bull- 
head, his gillfins cut off; or, for want of them, with a ſmall gudgeon, a 
ſmall roach, a piece of ſeven, eyes, of about an inch, and the brighteſt co- 


Jonred you can get, which is much the moſt preferable bait for eels, or 


with beef, or the pith and marrow in an ox or cow's back-bone. If you 


bait with any fiſh, put the point of the hook in at the tail and at the 


mouth, the head of the fiſh refting on the hook's bent ; and cover the 
point of the hook with a ſmall worm ; then at the end of the cord faſten 
2 fone or a lead weight of about two pounds, and throw it acroſs the 
river in ſome ſtill deep, or at the tail or fide of 2 deep ftream. Faſten the 
ether end to ſome bough or ſtick on the water-bank you ſtand on; and in 
the morning you will ſeldom fail to find fiſh enſnared. Uſe a great fiſh 
needle to draw the line through the bait, and out at its tail, and then let 
it ip down to the hooks bent, the head being downwards, tying the tail 
to the line with thread, and the top of the hemp-line to the cord. 

Eels, chubs, large trouts and pike, are taken this way; but if you lay 


for pike, keep the bait with a float about a foot from the bottom. For 


other fiſh let it touch the bottom. | 
NIGHT-MARE, a malady incident to horſes as well as human bodies, 
proceeding from the melancholy blood. oppreſſing the heart: it will cauſe 
the horſe to ſweat more in the night than in the day, and thereby hinder 


. him of his rett. | . 
Ch . You . 


OSS 
You may diſcover it by obſerving him in the morning, whether he 
ſweats on the flanks, neck, and ſhort ribs, which are ſure indications of it. 
For the cure, Take pint of ſallad oil, a quarter of a pound of ſugar- 
candy, put into them a handful of falt, mix them well together, warm 
them warm, and give it to the horſe two mornings. - | 
PPERS, are four teeth in the fore-part of a horſe's mouth, two in 
the upper and two in the lower jaw: © horſe puts them forth, between 
the ſecond and third year. See Treru. | | 
NIPPERS; fmith's or farrier's nippers, are the pincers with which they 
cut the nails they have drove in, bebire-they rivet them, and which they 
. uſe in taking off a ſhoe. | | 
NOSE-BAND, oz Mvsxzo0L1, is that part of a head-ſtall of a bridle 
that comes over a horſe's noſe, 1 
NOSTRILS or a Hoxs:, ſhould be large and extended, fo that the 
red within them may be perceived, eſpecially when he ſneezes : the wide- 
neſs of the noſttils does not a little contribute to the eaſineſs of breathing. 


O AT s ſown in February or March, are of an opening nature, and 
ſweet: they are the beſt grain for horſes, others being apt to ſtop, 
— muſt be injurious z yet oats given in too great a quantity overheat a 
orſe. * 
Oats newly houſed and threſhed, before they have ſweat in the mow, 
or have been otherwiſe thoroughly dried, are too laxative. 
OBEY ; a horſe is ſaid to obey the hands and the heels, to obey the 
aids or ielps. Thus: ad" 4 224 
A horſe is ſaid to obey the ſpurs, that is, to fly from them. | 
OPENING or a Hoxsez's Heels, is when the ſmichsin paring the 
foot, cuts the heel low, and takes it down within a finger's breadth of the 
coronet, ſo that he ſeparates the corners of the heel, and by that means 
impairs the ſubſtance' of the foot, cauſing it to cloſe, and become narrow 
at the heels: this practiſe therefore ought always to be avoided, ſince if 
there be any weakneſs in the foot, it will of neceſſity make it ſhrink and 
ſtraighten in the quarters, ſo as abſolutely to ſpoil the foot. 
ORTOLAN, a bird ſomewhat ſmaller than a lark, having a red bill, 
legs and feet, the wings intermixt with black and yellow, the neck,- head 


and belly of an orange colour, the breaſt yellow, with orange colour 


ſpots. | 2 
"te feeds upon millet, it is delicious food, and caſts much fatz they 


come to us in April, and go away in September z time to take them is 


in July and Augu/t, They are taken in bow-nets:"the places they molh 
delight in, are vineyards, and oat-helds near them. 


OSSELETS, . e. tLitTL# Bowes, are hard excreſcences in the 


knees of ſome'horſes, ſo called in French. A | | 
There are alſo three kinds of offelets, which are of the ſame nature as 


ſplents, and which ſome perſons take them for the ſame thing; but there 


is this difference however between them, that ſplents come near the knees, 


and offelets near the fetlocks, Their ſeat is indifferently within or wich- 


out the leg. 
8 5280 
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The firſt ĩs the ſimple oſſelet, which does not grow near the joint of 
che fetlock or the nerve. i 
This need not hindet any man from buying a horſe, becauſe it puts 
him to no inconvenience, and very often goes away of itſelf without a re- 
med y. The ſecond is that which deſcends into the 10 and hinders 
the motion of that joint: this occaſions a horſe to ſtumble and fall, and 
with 4 very little work to become lame. The third has it; feat between 
the bone and the nerve, and ſometimes upon the nerve; it ſo much in- 
commodes a horſe, that he cannot ſtand firm, but limps on every little oc- 


- OTTER; ſome are of opinion, that the otter is of the beaver kind, 
being an amphibious creature, living both in the water and on the land; 
beſides, the out wurd form of the parts bears a likeneſs of the beaver; ſome 
favy were his taiboffy, he were in parts like the beaver, differing in nothing 
ut habitation, fur the beaver frequents the ſalt water as well as the freſh, 
bat the otter never goes to the ſalt, | 
Though the ofter lives in the water, yet he does not, like fiſhes, breathe 
gh the benefit of the water, he taketh breath like other four-footed 
beaſts, yet will remain a long time underneath the water without reſpira- 
Non. | | 
If he wants prey in the waters, then he will quit them for the land; 
_ and if by painful hunting on thore he cannat fill his belly, he will feed on 
herbs, ſnails or frogs ; neicher will he cake leſs pains in the water to ſatis 
bis hunger, for he will ſwim two miles together againſt the ſtream, that ſo 
when hie has filled his belly, the current may carry hlm down again to his 
deſigned lodging, which is always neat the water, very artificially built, 
with boughs; ſprigs and ſticks, couched together in excellent order, where- 
in he fits to keep him from the wet, . | 
In the hunting of fiſhy he often puts his noſe above water to take breath: 
he is a creature of wonderful ſwiftneſs and nimbleneſs in taking his prey, 
and for greedineſs, takes more than he knows what to do with. 75 
He is a very ſubtil and craſty beaſt, and endowed with a wonderful ſa- 
gacity and ſenſe of ſmelling. 
The fleſh of this beaſt is both cold and filthy, becauſe it feedeth on 
ſtinking fiſb, and therefore not fit to be eaten; yet it is eaten in Germany 
and the Ca#thifian friars, who are forbidden the eating of all manner of 
fleſh of other our-fogred beaſts, yet they are not prohibiced the eating of 


OTTER-HUNTING; this is performed by dogs, called otter-hounds 
and with inſtruments called otcer-ſpears, with which when they find them- 
ſelves wounded, they make to land- and fight the dogs furiouſly, as if 
| =_ were ſenſible that the water would annoy their green wounds. 

| here is indeed craft to be uſed in the hunting them : but they may be 
cCatched ih ſnares under water, and by river-fides ; but great care mult be 
taken, for they bite much and venomouſly, and if they remain long in the 
ſnare, they will not fail to get themſelves free by their teeth. 

In hunting them, one man muſt be on one ſide of the river, and another 
on the other, both beating the banks with dogs, and the beaſt not being 


able to endure the water long, you will ſoon diſcover whether there be an 
| otter 


OWL 


offer; or not in that quarter, for he muſt come out to make his ſpraints, and 
in the night ſometimes to feed. on graſs and herb. ave 

F  anyof. the | hounds find: an otter, then view the ſoft grounds and 
moiſt places, to find out which way he bends his head; if you cannot diſ- 
cover this by the marks, you may partly perceiye it by the ſpraints; and 


. 


then follow the hounds; and lodge him as a hart or a deer. * 
But if you do not find, him quickly, you may imagine he is gone to 
couch ſomewhere farther off from the river; for ſometimes they will go 
to feed a conſiderable way from the place of their teſt, chuſing rather to 
g che rer than dow it, I — f 
Perſons that hunt ottery, muſt carry their ſpears, to watch his vents, 
that being the chief advantage; and if they perceive him ſwimming under 
water, they muſt endeavour to ſtrike him with their ſpears, and if they 
miſs, mult purſue him with the hounds; which (if hey be good and per- 
fectly entered): will go chanting and Wee along by the nver ſide, and 
will beat every root o a tree, and oſier-bed, 
they will ſometimes take; water, and beat the beaſt like'a ſpaniel. . . 
OVER-DONE, Ovezx-xiD, ox Ovex-worked 3 a horſe id ſo 
called. hen his wind and ſtrength are hroke and exhauſted with fatigue. 
OVER-REAC H, a horſe iz ſaid to over-reach when he bringy feet 
4000008 forwards, and ſtrikes his hinder ſhoes again the ſpunges hjs/fore- 
oe. Y f A 11 1 
A horſe over- reaches thtough a weakneſs in the back, ox by being ſuf. 
ſered to hear too — — ſhoulders, amin . 
WI, Hoxx-owr, Hos x-Cgor, a large bird that keeps always in 
woods and great foreſts, being often bigger than à middle ed post; 
wich hairy eyes, and rough- footed, great tufts of feathers on tach Ne of 
his head, bearing out like horns, his face broad and large, "his eybs Peat 
and ſparkling, and his voice terrible ; but being a bird that uſually fieep; 
by days when other fowls eſpy him, they gat er about him borh te 
and ſmall, and attempt to kill him. ord Our by rents fs 
When's ſcurter has got ſuch a,one as this, he need not want recreation, 
after having made him fit for his purpoſe: to which end, let him firſt teach 
lim tod come and feed on his fiſt, and then put him into ſome toom or 
coclæ- loſt ere tliete. Acc placed two pieces of timber, one at Each end ot 
the toom, which ſhould be two feet high, and the upper fide cut like the 
ridge of à houſe, dechnng on both ſides, that the horn-coot may perch 
thereon z then tie 2 cord from one end of the ſaid perches to the other, 
having firſt drawn it through an iron ring, or ſome ſions leather ſtrap, to 
which fix a ſtrap about three feet long, and at the othet end your horn- 
coot is to be faſtened by the legs, like a hawk, but the ring, or ſtrap mult 


+ — 
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be looſe, ſo as to play torwards,and backwards from orie billęt to another, 


that the bird may divert himſelf when he is minded to change places. 
At firſt, ſet not your perches or billets above fx or ſeven feet aſunder, 

but afterwards you may lengthen by little and little, as you perceive he 

comes on. Let him not reſt. at any time upon the ground; and let the 

ſtrary by which he is tied. be proportioned to the height of the perches. 
Vou muſt alſo teach him to fly. from one ſtand to another, but never 

feeding him on the perch: og 

to draw and entice him to the ot 


er perch. 
X 2 , 1 VWheu 


or tuft of bull-ruſhes ; nay, 


qu find him, but oaly ſhew; ham is food, 


P AD 


When he has had a reward of two or three bits, remove yourſelf to the 
other end, calling him, and unleſs he co ne to the other perch give him 
no more; and hereby in a ſtort time you will find he will be too quick for 
vou, and in two months he may be perfected therein. | 

OX FEET iN a Hoasx, 13 when the horn of the hind-foot cleaves 
juſt in the very middle of the fore-part of the hoof, from the coronet to the 
__ : they are not common, but very troubleſome, and often make a horſe 

b t. | af t ©» 1 * Y. £56 | | | 
* OX-LEGS, an imperfeQion in ſome horſes, which though they have 

the back finew of their fore-legs ſomewhat ſeparate from te bone, yet 
their Gnews are ſo ſmall, and 55 little ſet off, that their legs will become 
round after ſmall labour, as) RS + 


DE or As5ts, 2 herd or company of thoſe beaſts. © 
PACES or a Hoxss : the natural paces of a horſe's legs are 
three, #2, 2 walk, a trot, and a gallop, to which may be added, an able, 
becauſe ſome horſes have it naturally; and ſuck horſes ate generally the 
ſwifteſt amblers of any. , {Far £7 5s : Cal BY K 
_ Horſes which go fhuffling or mixt paces, between the walk and amble, 

 arefor the moſt part cf no value; and this oftentimes proceeds from their 

fretful hery temper, and femetimes from a weakneſs either in their reins 


or le | Py S 
PADDOCK, r 8 a piece of ground encompaſſed with pales, 

. PADDOCK COURSE, \ or a wall, and conveniently taken out of 
the park; it muſt be a mile long, and a quarter of a mile broad, but the 

- farther end ſhould be ſomewhat broader than the nearer, becauſe that 
-moſt people deſire to ſee the end of a courſe, and who wins the wager. 
At the hither end is to be the dog-houſe, ' where the hounds are to be 

kept that are to run the courſe, which muſt be attended by two men, one 

of them to ſtand at the door, to ſlip the dogs, but the other muſt be a little 
without the door to ſlip the teazer, to drive away the deer. 

On the other fide are to be made three pens, for as many deer as are 
. defigned for the courſe; and there muſt be alſo a keeper of two, to turn 
the deer out from the courſe, which the deer are to run all along by the 
pale; and on the othet fide, at the ſame diſtance, ſtand the ſpectators: 
beſides all which, thete poſts muſt alſo be placed along the courle, 

1. The law-poſt, which is next the = nga: and pens, and diſtant 
ttom them about an hundred and ſixty yards. . 1 71 


1 


2. The quarter of a mile-poſt. 
3. The half-mile- poſt. | | 
4. The pinching-poſt. Ft | | 
5. The ditch: which is in lieu of a poſt, being a place fo made to re- 
lieve the deer, and to keep them from being farther j by the dogs; 
and near this place are made ſeats for the judges to fit who are choſen to 
decide the wager. E 925 
As ſoon as the grey-hounds that are to run for the plate or money, are 
led in the dog-houſe, they are delivered to the keepers, who by the arti- 
cles of all courſes, are to ſee them fairly ſlipt; for which end there is put 
about each dog a falling collar, which is ſlipt through the rings, after the 
. 5 * . owners 


* 


PAL 
erners of the dogs have drawn cuts which ſpall have the wall, by reaſon 


that there is no more advantage to the one more than the other: then the 
gog-houle doors are ſhut, and the keepers ordered to turn the breathed 
deer out of the pens, which is no ſooner done, -and the deer gone twenty 
vards, but he that holds the teazer, flips him, to force the deer forward; 
but when he comes to the law-poſt, the dog-houſe door is opened, and the 
dogs let out and ſlipt. If the deer ſwerve hefore he come to the pinching- 
poſt, ſo much that his head is judged to be nearer the dog-houſe than the 
ditch, then 'tis judged no match; and in ſuch a cafe it muſt be run again 
three days after: bur if there be no ſuch ſwerve, but that the deer runs 
ſtraight beyond the pinching-poſ!, then that dog that Is neareſt the deer, 
when he ſwerves, or ts blanched by an accident, wins the match; but 
if no ſuch {werve happens then that oo 

the match, * 18 


PAINS ix Harxsss, is a diſtemper, a kind of ulcerous ſcab, full of a 


fretting mattery water, breeding in the paſterns, between the fetlock and 
the heel; which comes for want of clean keeping and good rubbing, aſter 
the horſes are come off a journey, by means cf which, ſand and dirt re- 
maining in the hair, frets the (kin and fleſh, which turns to a ſcab; and 
therefore thoſe horſes that hy bj long hair, and are rough about the feet, 
ae more ſubject to this diſcaſe, than if they be net clean kept. 1 
The ſigns are theſe, his legs ſwell, with che vehement heat that is 
cauſed from the venom and filthy water which iſſues from the ſcabs, for 
it is fo ſharp and ſcalding that it will ſcald off the hair, and breed ſcabs 
4 * as it goes, That which curss, the ſcratches will ſerve to heal 
thete. | | | 
PALATE, the upper part or roof of the mouth, 


In a horſe che palate ſhould be leap, for if it be fat, f. e. full and high, 


ſo as to be almcſt equal with the extremities of his upper teeth, the leaſt 
height in the liberty of a bitt will be troubleſome, and make him either 
chack in the bridle and be always throwing up his head, or ctherwiſe ear- 
ry it too low, which, beſides the unſightline ſs, will much annoy therider's 


hand. 


Horſes ate commonly bled in the palate with a ſharp- pointed horn, to 
refreſh and give them appetite. 3 

PALSY in Hoxses, a diſeaſe that ſometimes deptives the whole 
body of ſenſe, and then it is called the general paliey, is incurable; but 
when the uſe of ſome part only is taken away, (which, moſt commonly 
happens in the neck) it is then called a particular palfey. * 

The ſigns by which this diſtemper. is known, are, that the horſe will go 
grovelling and ſide- ways like a crab, carrying his neck as if it were broken, 
and will ſet forward crookedly, with his legs, and beat his head az3latt the 
wall, | TORR 3 © + 3%» 

The diſeaſe proceeds from foul feeding in fenny grounds, which Breed 
groſs and tough humours, which being joined by crudities and ill digeſti- 
on, affects the brain z or it may have been cauſed by ſome wound or dicw 
upon the temples. | nm | 

In order to a cure, bleed him in the nee'-vein and temple-vein, cn the 
contrary fide to the way he turns his neck; then anoint his back all over 
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g that leaps the ditch firſt, uns 
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, and ſwathe his neck with 2 wet hay rope; 


7 


with petroleum, or oil of pet 
even from his neck to his ears. en 2 3704 
I Then give him for three mornings together a pint of ald muſcaqire, 
with a ſpoonful of the powder of oponas, ſtaran, gentian, manna, fuecory, 
myrrh, and long pepper; but not ſo much f the Ht ingredients as of the 
1e 4 6 , - . 
_© PANNAGE, I the maſt of the woods, as of beech, acorns, Sc. which 
PAWNAGE, Ming or other cattle feed on; or the money taken for 


feeding hogs with the maſt of the King's foreſt, _ 


_ PANN (in Falconry) is the pipe next to the fſundament. 
© PANNELS. or a Sa Dr, are two cuſhions or bolſters, filled with 
cow's, deer's, or horſe-hair, and placed under the ſaddle, one on each 
fide, touching the horſe's body, to prevent the bows and hands from gal- 
ing or hurting his back. | by | 
.  PANTAS, oz As THM, is a dangerous diftemper, and few havcks 
eſcape which are afflifted with it. ay mt 
It happens, when the lungs are as it were ſo baked by exceſſive heat, 
that the hawk cannot draw her breath, and when drawn canner well onut 
it again. br 364 Tt, 
A joe ent may be made of the beginning of this diſtempet, by the 
hawk's bhovting much in the pannel, 4 nor often up and down 
at each motion of her pannel; and ſhe cannot many times mute or tlice, 
or if ſhe do ſhe drops it cloſe by her. Me os | 
It is known alſo by the hawk's frequently opening her clap and beak. 
The beſt remedy is, to ſcour the hawk with good olive oil, well wathed 


* 


- In ſeveral waters, till it becomes clear and white, which is to be done 
after the following manner: a | 


Take an earthen pot with a ſmall hole in the bottom of it, which ſto 
with your finger, then pour in oil with a quantity of water, and coil theſs 
NENT with a ſpoon till the water grows darkiſt,, then take away your 

nger aad let the water run out, but the oil will ſtay behind floating on 
the top. Do this ſeven or eight times, till the oil has been thoroughly 


purified. 


Then for a falcon and goſhawk, take a ſheep's gut above an inch long, 
but for leſſer hawks of a leſſer length, and fill the gut with oil, and faſten 
it with a thread at both ends. r a 

The hawk having firſt caſt, convey this gut into her throat, holding her 
on the fiſt till ſhe makes a mewt ; an hour after ſhe hath done mewting, 
feed her with calves heart, or a pullet's leg, giving her every third or 
Tour day a cotton caſting, with cubebs and cloves. Or, | | 
1, Po r oil of ſweet almonds (inſtead of olive-oil) into a chicken's gut, 
walked, and give the hawk, which is of great efficacy for curing the 


_—_. 2 

PANTONS, or PAXTABLE-Snoes, are a fort of horſe-ſhoes that 
Jerve.for narrow and low heels, and to hinder che ſole from growing too 
much downwards, ſo that the foot may take a better ſhape : they alſo 
help hoot-binding, and are good for. Flanders mares before their fect grow 


ian | When 
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When a horſe is ſhod with a panthon, it muſt follow the compeſs of the 
foot, and the branches muſt not be ſtreight: care muſt alſo be taken to 
keep the ſole ſtrong, without taking any thing almoſt from it, 0.egrwiſe 
the horſe will halt. | Th 1 
PARE; to pare a horſe's foot, is to cut the horn and the ſole; of the 
foot, with a buttrice, in order to ſhoe him. | 
PARKS awd WarrexNs, are places where deers, hares, conies, r. 
are encloſed with pales or a wall, ſo as it were a ſtote-houſe, to be al- 
ways ready to furniſh you with thoſe animals either for uſe or pleaſure. 
The firſt Reman that incloſed wild beaſts was Fulvinus Hariaus. Jarre, 
who lived 28 years before Chriſt, had the firſt hare warren. The firſt p 
in England was at Moodſlocꝶ in. Oxforgfvire, and was made about the year 


1124. 


be covered with high woods, at leaſt a third part thereof; the downs,and 


hills, ſhould have one-third part coppices and low woods; and the plating, 


at leaſt one-third part meadows with ſome arable for corn. 

A park ſhould not want a river, to tun · through ſome part of it; alſo it 
ought to have a ſmall brook or ſpring, but if nature denies theſe conveni- 
encies, art muſt ſupply, it by ponds, made ta receive, and preferye rain, that 


falls; and ſuch ponds will be very profitable for fiſh and owl, inſome:yf - 


which may be made a decoy, 4e 
"You ſhould have your park well ſtored with many trees, as, k, beech, 
and cheſnut, which are not difficult to be had, and ate quigł of, growh, 


eſpecially the two laſt, and they exceed the former alſo in ſweetneſs and 


goodneſs; neither ſhould apple, pear, and plumb trees be wanting, alh 
atfording good food for — l We. 

You ſhould have your park well incloſed, if poſſible, with a brick or 
ſtone wall; or for want ol chat, wich a pale of ſound oak, ſo high and cloſe 
jeined, that neither badger nor cat can creep through, nor wolf nor fox 
can leap over; and for a further defence, it is not amiſs, co have a good 
quick-ſet hedge, which ſhould be always kept in good order, * 

Some part of the mountain and high-wDο¶ may afford a hernery, and 
ſome patt of the middle may be for a coney ur hare MNHien. . 

In the whole, you may breed young colts and horſes, : not, is it amis 
that in ſome part of the low ground, you have a.-gaw alk, during, the 
ſummer ſeaſon, dic Tis) * 

There ſhould be at leaſt five ot · ſix encloſutes in aur, park, that, you 
may ſhut out, and let in your deer-as,yow-fee-occafion,; ſmetimes altoge- 
ther in high wood, where in cold froſt and ſnow they may bs, ſheltered, 
and fed by the keepers with hay and-proyender. | 


fed in better ground than the others which. are for. pre. | os: 
You ſhould alſo make artificial holes and caverns tor the deer tq.rgire 
into, as well in the hot as cold 'ſoaſons; 4 * 
I: will atfo be proper to ſow*theroin.gounds, mi dcelſag Hege barley, 
peas =_ the like, which hares gogerully delight, and will there! V quickly 
grow fat. e Ao 52! ef 
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A park ſhould have three ſorts of land in it, . viz. mountainous and, bar- 
ren, lully and yet fertile, plain and. fruit fal; the mountainous part ſhould 


You may alſo in fummer let ſuch a pri muttion as. u intend to uſe, be 
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And as for Tontes, if you ſound a trumpet in ſome of the borovghs, 
there will be ſcarce one in the whole warren but will ſtart out. 

PART Deraxr, a word uſed in the academies to fignify the motion 
or action of a horſe when put on at ſpeed, 


Parts of a Harſe's Body. 


1. As to the hair. The hair and hide, are in general all the hair and 
{kin of the body of the horſe. 

2. The mane; the long hair on the horſe's neck. 

3. The topping ; or fore-top. | 

4. The fetter-lock, or fet-lock ; the hair that grows behind the feet. 
F 138 coronet, or cronet;z the hair that grows over the top of the 


6. The brills; the hair on the eye-lids. | 
A. to the Head, Neck and Breaft. 


1. The creſt, or criſt; the ridge on the upper part of the neck, where 
the mane grows. | 

2. The neck; is accounted all from the head to the breaſt and ſhoulders. 

3. The breaſt, briſket or cheſt, is the fore-part of the neck at the ſhoul- 

der down the fore-legs. 4 4; 

4. The ftar is in the forehead. 

5. The rache down to the face; when the hair there is of another co- 


lour, different from the reſt of the head. | 
As to the Body. 


2 ; 5 withers ; aff the top of the ſhoulder- blades, at the ſetting on of 
RIM ; 

2. The dock; is the place where the ſaddle is ſet. 

3- The navel-gall, on the back oppoſite to the navel. | 

4. The reins; is all the middle of the back from the mane to the tail; 
the ridge of the back. r 
5. Ihe dock or ſtrunt; is the tail of the horſe. 
6. The fundament, or tuel; the arſe. | 

7. The ſway, or ſwayed-back; is the hollow, or ſinking down of the 


2 
8. The thropple, the wind-pipe. 
9. The —— is N of the belly. | | 
10. The bell); the middle of the belly where the navel is z the navel- 


* 


1 2 The flank; is the hinder part of the belly, next the ſheath, 

| . are the hinder parts near the thighs, on each ſide the 
13. The ſheath is the looſe ſkin within which the yard is. 

14. The yard; is his byental, : TM 
15, The nut; is the bob at the end of his yard. 


16, The 
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16. The EST ; is the ſkin in which the ſtones are. 
17. The fillets; are the fore-parts of the ſhoulders next the breaſt, 
13. The fide ; the nearer ſide, farther ſide, riſing ſide. 

19, The buttocks ; are the hinder parts of a horie's body. 
20, The top of the buttock z is that part next the 1 * — back and 


tail. * 


As ta the Thighs and Line 


1. The ſtiffle, or ſtiffle-joĩint; is the firſt joint and bending n 
buttock, and above the thigh, which bends forward. 
2. The thigh; is that part between the chambrel and ſtiffe-jint.. , F 

3. The chambrel, or elbow ; is the joint, or the bending of the upper 
part of the hinder- leg, that bends backwards from the body. 

4. The ham and bight, or bought; is the inward bent — dending of 
the chambrel; it is alſo uſed for the beading of the knees in the foremoſt 
legs. 
75 The hough, leg ot ſhank ; reaches from the chambrel to the fet-lock, 
or paſtern-· joint of the foot. 

6. The ſmall of the leg; is the {mal part of the legs both in the 
hinder and fore-'egs. 

7. The foul of the leg. 

8. The back-ſinews of the leg; is the back of the iy above the fei- 
lock. 

9. The paſtern, f=lock-joint, or ancle; is the joint in che ferlock, 
which bends in all the feet forwards. 

10. The ccronet;z is the foot above the hoof. of the n. ſo 
called in all the feet, | 
11. Thecur' 

12. The ſhoulder z is that parc which extends from the withers, to the 
top joint of the thigh, 

13. The thigh; reaches from the bent of the thigh to the knee. 

14. The knee; is the middle joint of the foremoſt feet, and bends in- 

wards, 

15. The farther leg before; is the right leg before. 

— The next, or ncarer leg before; is the left leg of the riſing ide be- 
fore, or the riſing- ide. 


As to the Feet. 
1. The hoof, or horn. 


2. The Soi ; is the hollow of the hoof in which the foot i is bred, ia | 


foot fallen off. ds Mane 
3. The fruſh; is the tender part of the hoof next the heel. jv a 
4. The ſole of the foot. PR. gS 
$ The frog of the feet; which ſome call the ball of the foot. 
The rift of the hoot; is that part that is pared or cut off, it being 
too long grown ; the ſpace between the fruſh and the heel. 
7. The heel; is the riſing in the middle of the ſole; to * 
© 
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8. The toes; are the fore-parts of the hoof:, the quarters, the infides of 
the 1 8211 ; 4 | 
9. The paſtern or feet; is that part under the fetloci;, to the hocf. 


. "Parts of A Harſ's Body proper. to bleed is. 
S 2 — | 
Ie is uſual to bleed horſes in the jugular veins, which lie on each fide 
of the neck, for the farcy, mange, repletion, and ſeveral other diſtempete; 
and alſo by way of repletion twice a year, to all kortes that feed well and 
labour but little. ; 
Blood is uſually taken from the temples, with a ſmall launcet, for bites 
or blows on the eyes. n 
Farrier's have a launcet made on purpoſe for opening of veins beneath 
che tongue, for head-aches, or for being diſguſted or over-heated by ex- 
ceſſive labour, or for cholics, and the vives. 
Ie is uſual to bleed horſes in the griſtle of the noſe, without any regard 
vhether they bit the vein or not; and this is alſd for cholics, vives, and 
being much over-heated. 
"Horfes-are let blood in the middle of the palate, above the fourth. bar, 
with a launcet or ſharp horn, when they have been diſguſted, barraſſeg, 
or over-heated and dull. | 
© Blood is taken from the baſilick, or thigh veins of horſes, for ſtrains in 
the ſhoulders, or the mange in thoſe parts. 
© [Horſes are blooded in the paſterns, with a ſtream or a Jancet, for ftrains 
or infirmities in the hams or knees. | 
They are let blood in the toes, with. a buttrice, or drawing: iron, for 
beating in the feet, and infirmities in the legs, ſuch as ſwellings and op- 
-prefſions of the nerves. | 
5 1 are ſometimes opened, with a ſmall lancet made for 
INF \ 
-*- Blood-is drawn with fleams in the flat of the thighs, for blows and 
ſtrains in the haunches, \ | | 
* bleed in the tail or dock, with a long lancet, for a fever and pur- 
PARTRIDGES, being naturally a cowardly, fearful, ſimple bird, are 
eaſily deceived or beguiied with any device whatſoever, by train-bait, en- 
gine, call, ſtale, Sc. ; | | 
I ſhall in the firſt place begin to conſider their haunt}, which are not 
certain, but various; any covert will ſerve their turn, and ſometimes none 
at all, | ; V3 
The places they delight in moſt, are corn-fields, eſpecially whilſt the 
corn grows, for under that cover they ſhelter and breed: neither are thoſe 
places unfrequented by them when the corn is cut down, by reaſon of the 
grain they find there, efpecially in wheat-ſtubble, the height of which they 
delight in, being to them as a covert or thelter. When. the wheat-ſtubble 
is much trodden by men or beaſts, they then betake themſelves to the bar- 
ley-ſtubble, provided it be freſh and untrodden; and they will, in the fur- 
\ »rows, amongſt the clots, brambles and long graſs, hide both, themſelves 
and covies, which are ſometimes twenty in number z nay thicty in a 7 05 
e 37 e 14 5 Wen 
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When the «vinter-ſcaſon is arrived, and thoſe ftubble-fields are ploughed 
up, or over-ſ0/1;d with cattle, partridges reſort into the up-land meadows, 
and lodge in the dead graſs, or fog under hedges, amongſt mole-hills, or 
under the roots of trees; tometimes they reſort to coppices and under- 
woods, eſpecially if any corn-fields are adjacent, or where grows broom, 
brakes, fern, &c. ; & or mes. 
In the harveſt-time, when every field is full, of men and cattle, in the 
day-time, you will find them in che fallow field, where they lie lurking 
till evening or morning, and then they feed among the ſheaves of corn. 


When you know their haunts, to the ſituation of the country and ſeaſon 


of the year, your next care mult be to find them out in their haunts, which 
is done ſeveral ways. Some do it by the eye only; and this art can never 
be taught, but learned by frequent experience, diſtinguiſhing thereby the 
colour of the partridge from that of the earth, and how, and in what 
manner they lodge and couch together; by which means you may come 
near enough to them, they being a very lazy bird, and ſo unwilling to 
take the wing, that you may almoſt ſet your foot upon them before they 
ſtit, "vided you don't ſtand and gaze upon them, but be in continual 
motion, otherwiſe they will fpriag up and be gonmee. 
Another way to di ſcover them, is by going to their haunts very early 
in the morning, or at the cloſe of the evening, which is called the juck- 
ing time, and there liſten for the calling of the cock partridge, which is 
very loud and earneſt, and after ſome few calls the hen will anſwer, and 
by this means they meet together, which you may know by their rejoicing 


and chattering one with another; upon hearing of which take your range 
about them, drawing nearer and neater to the place you heard them juck 


in; caſting your eye towards the furrows of the lands, and there you will 
ſoon tind where the covey lies. ff * ” 

The beſt, fureft, and eaſieſt method for finding of partridges, is by the 
call, having firſt learned the true and natural notes of the partridge, know 
ing how to tune every note in its proper key, applying them to their due 
times and ſeaſons, = 5 
Heing perſect herein, either mornings or evenings, (all other times be- 
ing improper) go to their haunts, and having ſecured yourſelf in ſome 
ſeeret place where you may ſee and not be ſeen, liſten a white if you can 
hear the patttidges call, if you do, anſwer them again in the fame notes, 
and as they change or double their notes, ſo muſt you in like manner; 
thus continue doing till they draw nearer and nearer to you: having them 
in your view, lay yourſelf. on your back, and lie without motion, as if you 
wers dead, by this means you may know their whole number. 


Hero te tale them with Nets. * 

The nets for taking partridges muſt eve way like your pheafanc 
nets, both for len 1 4 . T A we 75 wal be ſinatler, 
being made of the ſame thread, and dyed of the ſame colour.” 
Having found out the covey,"draw forth your nets, and taking a large 
circumference, walk a good round pace with a careleſs eye, rather from 
than towards them, till you have {ciramed: .your! nets, and made then 
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ready for the purpoſe ; which done, you muſt dra in your circumference 
leſs and leis, till you come within the lenge of your net, pricking down 
a ſtick three feet long, faſten one end of the li de to your net, and make it 
faſt in the earth as you walk about, for you mnft make no top or ſtay; then 
letting the net ſlip out of your hands, fpread it open as you go, and 0 
carry and lay it all over the partridges. A te 

If they ſhould lie ſtraggling, fo that you cannot cover them all with one 
net, then draw forth another, and do with that as you did with the ſor. 
mer; and fo a third if there be occaſion ; having fo done, ruſh in upon 
them, who being affirighted, will fly up, and jo be eatangled in the nets. 


Pew to take them ub Bird-lime. © 


Get the largeſt wheat-ſtraws you can, and cut them off between knot 
and knot, and lime them with the ſtrongeſt bird-lime, Go to the haunts 
of the partridges, and call, if you are anfwered, prick at ſome diſtance 
from your lime-ſtraws, in many crots-rows and ranks, croſs the lands and 
furrows, taking in two or three lands at leaſt, then lie cloſe and call again, 
not ceaſing till you have drawn them towards you, ſo that they be intet- 
cepted by the way by your limed-firaws, which they ſhall no ſooner touch 
but they will be enſnared; and by reaſon they all run. together like a 
brood of chickens, they will ſo beſmear and daub each other, that very 


This way of taking partridges is only to be uſed in ſtubble-fields from 
2215 till Chri/imas; but if you will take them in woods, paſtures, ar 
meadows, then you muſt lime rods, the ſame as for pheaſants, and ſtick 


them in the ground after the ſame manner. 


To drive Partridges. 


* 


The driving of partridges is more agreeable than any other way of 

taking them: the manrer of it is thus: | 
Make an engine in the form of a horſe, cut out of canvaſe, and tuff it 
with ſtraw, or ſuch like matter. Wich this artificial horſe and your nets, 
to the haunts of partridges, and having found out the covey, and pitch- 


ed your nets below, you muſt go above and take the advantage of the 


wind, you muſt drive downward : let your nets be pitched flope-wiſe, and 
hovering. Then having your face covered with ſomething that is green, 
or of a dark, blue, you muſt, . the 7 before, ſtalk towards the 
partridges with a ow pace taiſing them on their feet, but not their wings, 
and they will run naturally before you. | | 

If they chance to run a by-way, or contrary to your purpoſe, then croſa 
them with your engine, and by ſo facing them, they will run into that 
track you would have them: thus by a gentle ſlow pace, you make them 
run and go which way you will, and at laſt drive them into your net. 


70 take Partridges with-a Settirg-Deg. 


| "There is 10 method of taking them ſo good as by the help of aſctting- 


dog, wherefore before we proceed to the ſport, you are to underſtand 
g f what 


% 
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what few ſportſmen but alrzady.znow,, that a ſettigg-dog is a luſty land 
{paniel, taught by nature to hunt the partridges more than any chace hat- 

ocver, runuing — fields over with ſuch alacrity and nimbletieſs as if thete 

vas no limit to his fury and deſire, and yet by art, under ſuch excellent 

© eommand, that in the very height of his career, by a hem or ſaund of his 
q maſter's voice, he ſhall ſtand,” gaze about him, look in his maſter's face, 
and obſerve his directions, whether, to proceed, ſtand ſtill, or retire : nay, 
when he is even Juſt upon his prey, that he may even take it up in his 
mouth, yet his obedience is ſo framed by art, that inftantly he will either 
ſtand ſtill, or fall dowr. flat on his belly, without daring to make any noiſe 
or motion till his maſter comes to him, and then he'll proceed in all things 

to follow his directions. | phy e | 
Having a dog thus qualified by art. and nature, take him with you 
- where patttidges haunt, there caſt off yr dog, and by ſome word of en- 
couragement that he is acquainted with, engage him to range, but never 
too far from you; and ſee that he beats his ground juſtly and even, with- 
: out caſting about, or flying now here, now there, which the mettle of 
ſome will do if they are not correted and reproved z therefore when you 
perceive this fault, you muſt inſtantly call him in with a hem, and fo 
check him that he dare not di the like again for that day; fo he will 
range afterwards with more temperance, frequently looking in his mafter's 
face, as if he would gather from thence whether he did well or ill. 

If in your dog's ranging you 2 him to ſtop on a ſudden, or ſtand 
ſtill, you muſt then make up to, him, (for without doubt he hath the par- 
tridge) and as ſoon as you come to him, command him to go nearer it, but 
if he goes not, but either lies ſtill or ſtands haking of his tail, and now 
and then looking back, then ceaſe from urging him further, and take your 
circumference, walking faſt, looking ſtraight before the noſe of the dog, 
and thereby ſee how the covey lies, whether cloſe or ſtraggling. 

Then commanding the dog to lie ſtill, draw forth your net, and prick 
one end to the ground, and ſpread your net To and ſo cover as many 
of the partridges as you can; which done, in with a noiſe and 

ſpring up the partridges, which ſhall no ſooner riſe but they will be en- 
tangled in the net. And if you let go the old cock and hen, it will be a 
means to increaſe your ſport. 2 | 

PASSADE, is a tread, or way, that a horſe makes oftener than once 
upon the ſame extent of ground, paſſing and repealing, from one end of 

its length to the other, which cannot be done without changing the hand, 
or turning and making a demi-tour at each of the extremities of the 

und, 1 1 & 
1 it comes that there are ſeveral ſorts of paſſades, according to the = 
different ways of turning, in order to part or put on again, and return up- ; 
on the ſame piſte or tread, which we call cloſing the paſlade, 

A paſſade of five times, or a demi-volt of tive times, is a demi-tour 
made at the end of the ſtraight line, one hip in five times of a gallop upon 
the haunches, and at the fifth time ought/ to have cloſed the demi-volt, 
and to preſent upon the paſſade-line, ſtrait and ready to rerura the demi- 
volt of five times, or periods; are the common airs of changing the 
hand or turning, that are practiſed in the acidemies, fs * 
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"To make theſe paſſades, you put your horſe ſtraight forward, and tc- 
wards the 8 of the line make a half ſtop, keeping the horſe ſtraight 

without traverſing, when you make the Send at Uhyes times, in ſuch a 
manner, that the third time the horſe preſents ſtraight n the eee 
line, and is ready to {et out again 2 ſhort gallop. 

You continue. this ſhort gallop half the length. of the þaſadey chen yon 

t on furiouſly at full (| 2 and at the end of the paiſade- make a half 


„and then a demi- of three times. 
his you. continue. to do as long a the horſe" $ wind and Qrength. will 


_ hold. 0 le R br 

This paſſade at fall ſpeed, ſuppoſes chat the” hovſs has an excellent 

\wouth, and requires ſtren 2 and agility both in the hörte and horftnan. 
There are N few hor es that are — = of it. $05 4 

1 


. . PASSADE, or oxe ring: a paffate in pirouette, or keit p — 
of one time, is a demi-volt, or turn mate dy the horſe 4 in — bis 


ſhoulders and haunches, mon ul © 
To make this paſſade, (which is hs perfecteſt of them all) the horſe 
mould ſtand ſtraight upon the paſſade-line, and then putting forwards, he 
forms a balf-ſtop, making falcades two or three times, in ſuch a manner, 
a he is ſtill lehr upon the line; and at the laſt time he prepares to 
turn nimbly, and retain,or fix, his haunches as a center; ſo that the demi- 
volt is ee in only one time of the ſhoulder; and thoughithe haun- 
ches make likewiſe a time, they make it in the center, or upon the {ame 


ſpot, and de ſerme a ferme, as the French call it. 
The raiſed, or high paſſades, are thoſe in which the demi-yolt are 
made into corvets. 
In all: paſſages, the horſe ſhould, 'in making che Hergjavele, * and 
bring in his body,.making his baunches accompany his flioulders, without 
N back, or not going forwards enough each time; and he would go 
ight line, without traverſing, or turning his enen of the 
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* PASSAGE; z to paſs a horſe, is to make him go upon a Alber trot 

upon two piſtes or threads, between the two heels, and ſide-ways upon a 

circle, round a center, the ſemi- diameter being above his oon length, fo 
that he looks into the volt, and half his ſhoulders go before the croupe. 

In all paſſaging, the horſe's out ward foto- leg, muſt crofs' or lap a great 
deal over. the MS? fore-leg, at every ſecond time he marks. 

In a paſſage of a walk, and that of a trot, the motion 'of che horſe is che ä 
Lame, only one is ſwifter than the other, 

{ PASSAGE uro a STRAIGHT LINE, is a ſort of manage pradtiſed ; 
but little in France, but very much in Italy, yet more in Germany. 

For this manage they chuſe a horſe that is not fiery, but has a good 
active motion with him; and leading upon a ſtraight line, upon a walk or 
trot, teach him to lift two legs together, one before and one behind, in tbe 
form of St. Andrews croſs, and in ſetting theſe two to the ground, to 

-. raiſe the other two alternately, and keep them a long while in the air, 
ald that in ſuch a manner, that every time he gains a foot of {wake for- 
wards. 
© The beauty of pallaging conſiſts in holding the legs long in the air. 
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The motion of the legs in this paſſage is the ſame with that. of a w 
or trot, for they go in the ſame order, and the only difference is, that ia 
paſſaging upon a ſtrai ght line, - the legs are kept longer in che air. 

Your pro d ſtately horſes, and thoſe which are accuſtomed to this ſont 
of paſſage, are proper for a carouſel, or a magniticent thew, | * 

The difference of a proud ſtately prancing horſe, and a paſſaging ons, 
conſiſts only in this, that your ately horſes do the formet haturally, and 
do not keep their legs ſo long in the wir as in paſſaging right out. 
But for a paſſage there is fo much art required, that à horſe is two or 
three years in breeding to that mauage, and of fix horſes, it is very much 
if two of them ſucceed in it. g t 50010 * 

PAS TES ro Bix sps, this is a general food, and is made as fob 


lows: 


bolt them through a fine boulter, ſuch as is ufed for wheat - meal 3 ri 
your ſtock of birds do not require ſo great a quantity, take in the-follow- 


in pro rtion, WE. Nr nod 
Of / faid meal two pounds; of the i beſt; ſweet almonds blanched, : 


one pound; beat theſe very well in a mortar, to which put a quaxtet off a 
pound of freſh butter that is entirely without any ſalt: all of which( put 
into a copper {aucc-pan, well tinned, mix all well together, and ſet te 
pan over a charcoal-fire, that the paſte may not ſmell of ſmoke, and keep 
continually ſtirring it, all the while it ſtands upon the fire wich a'wooden- 
ſpoon, that ſo it may boil gradually, and nor burn to; then take four 
yolks of eggs, and a little ſaffron, and when the butter is melted, having 


ſome virgin's honey ready, drop in ſome by degrees, continually ſlicing 


it, that all the ingredients may incotporate. 


This being done, take a cullander, made with ſuch holes as will let 


through the compound, which ſhould be thin and not lie in lumpo, and 
the remainder of the paſte 1s to be beat in a mottar again, and if it will 


not paſs through the holes, fer it pon the fire again, and let it boil ge- 


ly, and then try to force it through the cullander, ti 1 it comes in ſuch a 
quantity and quality as is fit for the number of birds you keep. Repeat 
this as often as you have occaſion. YT y2havs 
This paſte may be mixed With any bird-meat whatever, and is a 
ſtrengthening cleanſing diet, which will continue good fer fix months if 
you pour a little melted clarified honey upon it. 1 
PAS TES ror Fisnins, ate variouily compounded, almoſt accord- 
ing to the angler's own fancy; but there ſhould always be a little cottan 
wool, ſhaved lint, or fine flax, to keep the parts of it together, that it may 
not fall off the hook. White bread and honey will make a proper paſte 
for carp and tench. Fine white. bread alone, with a litele water, will ſetue 
for roach and dace; and mutton-ſuer and ſoft new cheeſe. for a barbel.. 
Strong cheeſe with a little butter, and coloured yellow with ſaffron, will 
| make a good winter paſte for a chub. | | þ 
Other paſtes are made as follow ; Take bean flour, or, if that is not to 
be got, wheat-flour, and the tendereſt part of the leg of. young rabbie, 
whel or kitten; as much virgin-wax and ſheep-ſuet: beat them in a 
mortar till they are perfectly incorporated; then with a little clarified 


honey, 


Grind half a peck of the fineſt horſe beans well dried, very Garand | 


/ 
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haney, temper them before a fire into a paſte. Some omit the bean and 
ons others the-virgin-wax and ſheep- ſuet, only when they uſe it 
; * Cafp. | % | 
Take ſheep's blood, cheeſe, fine white bread, and clarified honey: 
make all into a paſte. | | 
Take cherries without ſtones, ſheep's blood, fine bread, and ſaffron to 
colour it with, and make a paſte. | 
Take fat old cheeſe, ſtrong rennet, mutton-kidney ſuet, wheat-flour, 
and anniſeed-water ; beat them all into a paſte. If it be for chub, add 
ſome roaſted bacon. _ | | 
Take the fatteſt old cheeſe, the ſtrongeſt rennet, mutton-kidney ſuet, 
and turmeric reduced into a fine powder; work all into a paſte. Add the 
turmeric only till the paſte becomes of a very fine yellow colour. This is 
excellent for chub, as alſo the two following: | 
Take ſome of the oldeſt and ſtrongeſt Chedire cheeſe you can get, the 
crumb of a fine manchet, or French roll, and ſome ſheep's-kidney-tnet ; 
12 in a mortar, and beat them into a paſte, adding as much clarified 
honey as will be ſufficient to ſweeten it. 
Take a few ſhrimps or prawns, pull off their ſhells and ſkins, and beat 
the clear meat in à mortar, with a little honey, till it becomes a paſte. 
When you bait with a piece of this, let the point of the hook be but 
"Tightly covered. | | 
Tale fine flour and butter, with ſaffron to colour it, and make a paſte 
for roach and dace. | 
But among all the variety of paſtes, there is none ſo often uſed as that 
-fimple and plain one made with white bread and milk, which requires 
only clean hands. 
he following obſervations concerning paſtes may be of uſe to a young 
7 being all founded on experience: | 
- In September, and all the winter months, when you angle for chub, 
-carp and bream, with paſte, let the paſte be as big as a large hazle-nut : 
| but for roach and dace, the bigneſs of an ordinary bean is ſufficient. 
| You may add to any paſte, aſſa- ſctida, oil ct polipody of the oak, oil 
of ivy, oil of peter, gum-1vy, and many other things, which ſometimes 
wonderfnlly increaſe your ſport. 
When you angle with paſte, you ſhould chuſe a ſtill place, and uſe 2 
quill-float, a fſraall hook, a quick eye, a nimble rod and hand. The ſame 
muſes in regard to all tender bait-.. 
VN. B. The ſpawn of any fiſh, (ſalmon poorly) of off ſte, or 


boiled till ſo hard as to hang on the hook; or the fleſh of beat to 
a paſte, or cut into ſmall bits, is a choice bait for almoſt all \ 
Take coculus indicus, finely pounded four ounces, mix it with cummin, 
old cheeſe and wheat-flour, about two ounces of each : work them into a 
paſte with whito-wine, then divide it into pieces about the fize of peaſe, 
which throw into ſtanding waters; all that taſte will preſently be ſtupified 
and ſwim to the top, ſo that you may catch them with your hands, 

N. B. Some uſe brandy inftead of wine, and put aux yomica finely 


| into the ſition. 
0 gt 58 Take 
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Take goats blood, barley-meal, and lees of ſweet white · wine, mix them 
with the lungz'of a goat, boiled and pounded fine z make the whole into 
pills, which throw into ponds or pits, and you may ſoon catch the fin 
who will prove intoxicated. | | „ 

PAST ERN or a Hos x, - a diſtance between the joint of that 
name and the coronet of the hoof, 7 N 1 

This part ſhould be ſhort, efpecially in the middle-ſized horſes, becuuſe 
long paſterns are weak, and cannot fo well endure travel: ſome have paſ- 
terns ſo long and flexible, that the horſe in walking almoſt touches the 
ground with them, which is a great imperfe&ion, and a fign of little or 
no ſtrength, ſuch horſes not being fit for any kind of toil and fatigue. 

PASTERN-JOINT, the joint next a horſe's foot, which is ſaid to be 
crowned, when without being galled or hurt there is a ſwelling round it 
beneath the ſkin, in form of à circle, and about half the breadth of one's 


linger. | /\ 
It proceeds from a humour gathered by much travel, and ſhews that the 


horſe's legs have been too much uſed, * | | 
When the paſtern- Joint ſwells after trayelling, chafe it every morning 
and evening with a mixture of two * brandy and one of oil of nuts. 
e 


If the ſwelling be large, apply the red hone — with a conveni- 
ent bath; and if it be hard, lay on a poultice of rue boiled in thick wine. 
PATER-NOSTER-LINE, (in angling) 'is when fix of eighe very 
ſmall hooks are tied along a line, one half foot above each other. 2 
FAD TINSHOR, Forte oe, fo called, under which is ſoldered a 
ſort of half ball of iron, hollow within: it is uſed for hip-ſhot horſes, and 
put upon a ſound faot, to the end that the horſe not eing able to and 
upon that foot, without pain, may be conſtrained to ſupport himſelf upan 
the lame foot, and ſo hinder the finews from ſhrinking, and the haunch 
om drying up. | 3 
They wks clap pattin-ſhoes upon horſes, that are ſprained in the 


ſhoulders, 
PAW Tyz Grounp, a horſe paws the ground, when his leg being 
either tired or painful, he does not reft it upon the ground, and to 
hurt himſelf as he walks. i | . 
PEACOCKS, are birds that ſerve rather to delight the 2 
profit; the beſt quality belonging to them is, that they cleanſe and clear 
the yard from venemous creatures, ſuch as ſnakes, adders, toads, newts, 
Sc. which are their daily food; whence their fleſh becomes very unwhole- 
ſome, and is uſed at great feafts more as a rarity than upon any other ac- _ 
count. If you roaſt one of them ever ſo dry, ſet it by, and look on it the 
next day, it will ſeem blood-raw, as if it were not roaſted at all. 
The hens generally lay their eggs abroad in hedges and buſhes, where 
the cock cannot find them, who otherwife will break them, cherefore as 
ſoon as ſhe begins to lay, ſeparate her from the cook and houſe bet till the 
has brought forch her youn and the coronet of feathers begin to riſe in 
their forcheads, then turn * abroad, and the cock will cheriſh them, 
hut not before, The hen's ſitting time is juſt thirty days, and then any 
ſort af grain with water, is good for her: before the chickens go abroad, 
ſeed them with Kreſh green cheeſe, 2 darley- meal with water, and after- 
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wards the dam will provide for them. The beſt time to ſet a pea-hen, is 
at the new moon, and if you ſet hen- eggs with hers ſhe will nouriſh both 
8 | equally: the chickens are fo very tender, that the leaſt cold will kill them, 
therefore they ſhould not go abroad but when the ſun ſhines. As for the 
feeding of pea-cocks, the labour may be ſaved for if they go into a place 
where there is corn ſtirring, they'll take care to have part: and as their 
fleſh is ſeldom or ever eaten, there needs no care to be taken for the fat- 
tening them. | . 

1 a fiſh that is hook- backed, ſomething like a hog, and 

PERCH, {armed with ſtiff griſtles, and his ſides with dry thick fcales, 
He is a very bold biter, which appears by his daring to adventure upon 
one of his own kind with more courage than even the pike. | 
Some ſay there are two ſorts of pearches, the one ſalt-water, and the 
© ether freſh; the firſt has but one fin on his back, the latter two, which is 
more than moſt filkes have. x. 1 . 

He ſpawns but once a year, in February or March, and ſeldom grows 
to above two feet in length; his beſt time for biting is when the ſpring is 
far ſpent, at which time you May take at one ſtanding all that are in one 
hole be they ever ſo many. 

Eis baits are a minnow, or a little frog: but a brandling is beſt if well 
ſcoured: when he bites give him time enough. "les 

He biteth well all day long in a cool cloudy weather, but chiefly from 
eight in the morning till ten, and from three till about fix in the evening. 

He will not bite at all times of. the year, eſpecially in winter, for then 
he is very abſtemious, yetif it be warm he will bite then in the middle of 
the day, for in winterall fiſh bite beſt in the heat of the day. 
If you rove for a pearch with a minnow, it muſt be alive, ſticking your 
hook through his upper lip, or back fin, and letting him ſwim about mid- 
water, or ſome what lower, for which purpoſe you muſt have a pretty large 
cork, with a quill on your line, 

Yol muſt have a ſtrong filk line, and a good hook armed with wire, fo 
that if a pike ſhould come, you may be provided for him; and by this 

- means ſeveral have been taken. Some carry a tin pot or veſſel of about 
two quarts or three pints, in which they keep their minnows or gudgeons 
alivez the lid of the pot is full of little holes, ſo that you may give them 
freſh-water without opening it, which ſhould be about every quarter of an 
hour, leſt they die, | 

If you take a ſmall caſting-net with you, you may at a caſt or two take 

_ * baits enough to ſerve the whole day, without further trouble. 

When you fiſh with a frog, you muſt faſten the hook through the ſkin 
of his leg, towards the upper part thereof, 

The beſt place to fiſh bor him is in the turning of the water, or eddy, 
in a good gravel ſcour, where you will not fail of them, and ruffs. 

If you would take a » you muſt take notice that this fiſh feeds 
well and bites freely. Bait the ground where you fiſh over night, with 
lob-worms chopt in pieces; and in the morning when you come to the 
place, firſt plumb the depth, then gage your line, and bait your hook with 
a'red knotted worm, or a minnow, whick is reckoned the beſt ; put the 


hook in at the back of the minnow, betwixt the fiſh and the ſkin, that the 
| | minnow 
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minnow may ſwim up and down alive, being buoyed up with a cotk ot 


quill, that the niinnow may have liberty to ſwim a foot off the ground. 
Theſe directions being carefully followed, the angler need not fear his 
deſired ſucceſs; | 
PEARL; called alfo pin, and web, or any unnatural ſpot or thick film 
over an horſe's eye: proceeds from ſome ſtroke or blow teceived, or from 
. : ; Aran 
The pearl is known by a little round thick white ſpot, like a 5 
{from ek took its — * growing on the ſight of & eye. oY 
p As for the cure, it is the ſame as for BLoop<zuoTTtN Eyes, which 
ee 


. FRARL, [with hunters] is that part of a deer's horn which is about 
the bar. 

PELT, the ſkin of the beaſt. | | 2 
| FRET, [in Falconry] a name given to the carcaſs of any fowl diſmem- 

red, | 

PENDANT FEATHERS, (with Falconers) thoſe feathers which 
grow behind the thighs of an hawk. 

PERAMBULATION or a Foxesr, is the ſurveying or walking 
about the foreſt by Juſtices, or other officers thereto appointed, in order to 
ſet down the bounds or limits. | | 

PESATE, Pes Abe, ox Posabe, is when a horſe in lifting or rai- 
ling his fore-quarters, keeps his hind-legs upon the ground without ftir- 
ings ſo that he marks no time with his haunches till his fore-legs reach 

e ground, 

This motion is the true means to fix his head and his haunches, to make 
him ply and bend his fore-thighs, and to hinder him from ftamping and 
clattering with his feet, | 

PHEASANT, a bird about the bigneſs of a cock, having a crooked 
bill, and feathers of various colours; its fleſh is delicious, and much co- 
veted, To Jadge 1 * of this bird for eating, a cock, it young, has a 
ſhort ſpur, if old, a ſharp ſmall ſpur ; ſee that it be not cut or pared if 
fat, it has a vein on the fide of the breaſt under the ing if new, a fat 
firm vent; if you touch it hard with your finger it peel; then if 
young, ic has a ſmooth leg, and a fine ſmooth grain on the fleſh ; if old, 


It has a rugged wrinkled grain on the fleſh, and full of hairs, like an old 


| yard-hen; ſo if ſhe be full of eggs, ſhe will have a faſt and open vent; if 
not full, a cloſe vent. | | | 
PHEASANT-TAKING; a rutal diverfion, performed with nets in 
their crowing-time, which is about the end of February and in March, be- 
fore they begin to breed: it is done either generally or particularly z the 


firſt is, when the whole eye, vir. the old cock and hen, with all theit 


young ones or powts, as they flock or run together in thick woods or 


pices, are taken z or A > pra when none but the old, and fuch of the 


young as are of age fit for coupling, are taken; ſo that you cannot have 
any aſſurance with your net3 to ſtrike at mere than one or two at a time 


for the pheaſant is of a melancholy ſullen diſpoſition, and When once 


they have coupled, do not ga. in flocks as other birds. 
ry q 
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In order to the taking pheaſants with the greater eaſe, you muſt be ac- 
uainted with their haunts and breeding-places, which are in young, 
SEC and wall »wn coppices, free from the annoyance of cattle or path- 
ways; for hey being of a very-timorous nature, they eſteem the ſtrength 
of their covert their only ſafety, and do not abide, or breed in open or 
in fields, nor under the covert of corn-fields, low ſhrubby buſhes, or in 
' Hrge and tall trees. os br a e 

: Having found their haunts, next you are to find their eye or brood z 
And here you are to obſerve, that pheafants come out of the woods and 
cayerts:thrice a day, to feed in freſh paſtures, green wheat, or other grain, 
and that is about ſun-riſing, about neon, and a little before ſun-fet. Now 
the courſe to be followed, is to go to that ſide of the wood where you 
is they make their ſallies, and watch the places where they come 
our; or by ſearching their haunts; for you may ſee the young powts in 
that ſeaſan, flock ind run together after the hen like chickens. Again, 
if you go to their haunts early in the morrting or late in the evening, you 
will hear the gld cock and hen call their young ones, and the young ones 
an ſwer then, and accordingly direct yout path as near as you can to the 
place where they ate, then Fi down as cloſe as poſſible, that you may not 
be diſcerned; but withal, obſerve how they lodge together, the better to 
know how to pitch your nets with the greater advantage, both of wind, 
weather and place; and take care that be done as filently as poſſible, 
otherwiſe they will betake themſelves to their legs, and not to their 

wings, unleſs foreed to it by a clole purſuit. | 

But the certaineſt way to find them out, is to have an artificial phea- 
ſant-call, wherein a perſon ſhould be vety expert in the imitation of their 
notes, and the time when, and to what purpoſe they uſe them, which 
calls are much the ſame as hens uſe in clucliog er 1ckens. 

The chief time for uſing the call, is in the mofhing'e Hy; or about ſun- 
ſet, at which time they Leck their food, and then the noe muſt be to call 
them to feed; but though theſe are the beſt times, yet the call may be 
uſed. at other times, only altering the notes for calling them together, or 
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the like. | - 
Having the perfect uſe of the call, the knowledge of their haunts, and 
the times to tage them, chuſe ſome private 1 not to be diſcoverec/ and 
then call at firſt very ſoftly, Teſt any ſhould be lodged near you, and be at- 
fnghted at your loud notez but if nothing reply, then. raiſe your note 
higher and higher till it be extended to the utmoſt compafs, and If any be 
withing hearing they will anſwer in as loud a note as yours, provided it be 
tunable, or elſe all will be ſpoiled. | | 
A s ſoon as the pheaſant anſwers, if it be at a good diſtance, creep nearer 
and nearer, ſtill calling, but not ſo loud, and as you advance nearer, ſo 
will the pheaſant to you, ſo that you will come in fight of her either on 
the ground or at perch, always imitating her in her true note; then. ceaſe 
calling, and ſpread your net between the pheaſant and yourſelf in the moſt 
convenient place you can. find, making one end of the net faſt to the 
ground, and holding the other in your hand by a long line, fo that when . 
-any thing ſtrain it, you may pull the net cloſe together; which done, call 
again, and as ſoon as you perceive the pheaſant come under your net, riſe 
: J 2 a up 
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up and ſhew yourſelf, upon which being affrighted, (he will ſpriag, ang 
ſo become entangled in the net. 

In caſe you have divers pheaſants anſwer the call, and that from fere-' 
ral parts of the wood, then keep your firſt ſtation, and as you hear them to 
make towards you, ſo get your nets ready, ſpreading them ' conveniently; 
about you, wiz. one pair of nets on one, fide and another on the other, 
lying cloſe without any noiſe, only of your call, till you have allured 
them under your nets, and then ſtand up to affright them as aforeſaid, 
that they may be entangled in your nets, | | a 

Another way to take pheaſants, which is reckoned much better than the 
former, is, to be provided with a ſtale pheaſant, à live cock, which muſt 
he ſecurely tied down to your net, who by his crowing will draw others 
in: you mult lie concealed in ſome buſh or ſecret place, and when you 
fee any pheaſant come to your net, then draw your line, and the net will 
fall on lum and take him, | 

To take pheaſants by ſnares ; when you have found their paſſage out 
| of the wood to their uſual places of * there plant a little ſtake with - 

a couple of ſnares of horſe-hair, one to he flat on the ground for their 
feet, and the other about the height of their head, to take them by the 
neck; and in cafe there ſhould be more paſſes than one, you muſt do the 
like to every one of them z then fetch a compaſs about, and when you are 
in a direct. line with the pheaſant and the ſnare that you have fitted, there 
make a gentle noiſe to affcight them, 8 ky, a 

If by their dunging and ſcraping you perceive that they frequent any 
place, you may then make uſe of ſuch hedge-rows as are directed to take 
fowl with lines and bird-lime, only plant your panning-lines from them, 
of a convenient height, and ſtill place one to lie flat to entangle their 
legs. | 

To take pheaſants or partridges, and to preſerve the game in a man's 
own ground: when you perceive an eye of pheaſants, or covey of pore 
tridges, frequent ſuch and ſuch ground, go thither, and in fome place 
thereof diftant from an hedge, buſh or gate, about fotty or fifty paces, 
pitch up four flicks each a food long, in a ſquare, and in the middle of, 
the ſticks ſcatter four or five handfuls of oats, barley or wheat, and as you 
walk through the grounds from the ſticks, ſcatter a few corns, which may 
ſerve as à draw on the game to the great heap in the middle of che fticks* 
now the pheaſants and partridges coming to feed according to their cuſ- 
tam, will ſoon find out the train, and conſequent!y the fear bait z, they 
will not fail to return thither next morning, in hopes of another repaſt, 
guns which time let it be laid ready for them, and pitch by every one 
ol the four flicks a buſh of furz 3 if they eat the ſecond time, which you. 
may diſcern by their dung, notwithſtanding the furz-buſhes, then againſt 
their next coming croſs ſome lines o packthread, in fora of a net. ; 

If you would preſerve a breed in your grounds, kill the cocks, and 
keep the hens till towards Lent, in ſome convenient toom, and then put 
them out into your grounds, and they will ſoon find cocks for a breed, 

There is another way found moſt eſfectual for the taking of pheafants in 
the winter ſeaſon, provided there is no ſnow /: get 4 net 1nthe form of a 
caſting-net, but larger, with the meſhes about five inches wille; then 

| SM taking 
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N is done thus ; tie the top of your nets to a 


pott, (a many will be at the firſt entrance) if there be any tree that ſhe 


PHE 
taking ſome peas or wheat, and knowing their haunts, which will be in 
your coppices of about three or four years growth; in {uch places ſeek 


- ut their path, by their droppings or dung, which paths generally lead 


from the young coppices to thoſe that are older; and having feund out 
any path, lay about a pint of the corn in the place, obterving where you 
lay it, ſo that they may come to eat; thus do for ſeveral days for about a 
fortnight, by which time they will be ſo accuſtomed to it, that they will 
come to expect ſome food, and by this means, all, or moſt of the phea- 
ſants in that part, will be gathered to it. ; 
Having thus trained them, and that you certainly know when yeu ccme 
in the morning that they have been there, which will be found by their 
eating and the dung, then in ſuch places ſet your nete, 4 in one 
| bough, then 
it at the bottom, and peg it down to the 22 on all parts except 
one, which muſt be raiſed above a foot and a half, like an archee door, 
with an aſhen ſtick; alſo fix to the ſaid arch ſeveral rods made of hazzle, 
with the taper ends to the earth, within the net, ſo that the pheaſants may 
come in by parting the ſticks, but not get out again. 
Having thus ſet your nets, which muſt be made of coarſe thread, ſuch 
as rabbet-bayes, and of a tanned colour, by putting them into a tan-pit, 
cover your nets with boughs, to prevent them from ſeeing them; and be 
ſure to ſet them ſome knee in the wo:d, The uſe of the nets is from 
the beginning of May to the latter end of October. 
PHEASANT-HAWKING, a rural giverſion, managed with a 
ſhawk in coverts, of which none but thoſe of a ſtrong and able body, with 
0 and courage, are fit; for this flight is different from that in the 
pagne fields, where the hawk and the game are always in ſight; fo 
that you are to make her to the pheaſant and "ſuch like fort of fowl, that 
always frequent the woods, coverts, and the like obſcure places, which 
Hinders the fight, which ſhould be your guide in the fight. For the bet- 


ter effecting of this, you muſt be very circumſpeR as to the place you rſt 


enter in, to the end that ſhe may be well guarded, and kept from taking 
any diſlike or offence at the dogs, which if the does at the firſt entrance, 
it will be difficult to bring her to endure them again; therefere to divert 
any ſuch ill quality at firſt, ſhe muſt be better manned, followed and go- 
verned, than in the field; ſo that if you would have her make a perfect 
hawk, and to be bold and venturous in thick woods with the Falconer, 
8 dogs and the game, you muſt make a good choice of the tin e, place 
Og8. : ; | 5 0 3 : 
The time ſhould be early in the year, about January, February, or 


March, before 83 of the leaf; but the beſt months for pheaſant- 


hawking, are November, December and January, after which you muſt be 
1 the mew, that ſe may be early mewed, to fly in the 
Id the next ſeaſon for partridges. | | 3 | 
Having mage choice of the place to fly your hawk in, and that you 


| Have let go into her flight, be ſure to command your dog behind you 


until you have found her, and if ſhe has killed the game, it is ſufficient; 
if not, but that you find her on the ground, out of an eagerneſs cf the 


way 


%. 
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may well ſee from tt, ſet her thereon, otherwiſe keep her on your fiſt, and 
heat for it again, then if ſhe flies and kills it, keep the dogs back until you 
have found her, and ſuffer her to plume and take her pleaſure for a time; 
then gently call in your dogs and walk about her, encouraging her with 
your voice, that ſhe may be acquainted with the noiſe ; and when you ſes 
it convenient, ſtoop to it upon your. knees, and rending the chaps, give 
her blood in the throat, which will much pleaſe her; pare away alſo the 
hard brain-pan from the reſt, and give her the head in her foot to eat, the 
ground hiding the body from her: then having your dog (which muſt be 
under great command) cloſe by, when ſhe has done and begins to look 
Hut her, then throw the pheaſant amongſt them, that ſhe may, together 
with ſome words of rebuke from you, ns them give way with fear unto 
her; but let them be in her fight, and having ſufficiently taken her plea- 
ſure, take the pheaſants gently from her, leaving the head in her foot, and 
let her eat it on the ground where the quarry lay, only reſerving à little 
to take her to her fiſt withal z then put on her hood and reward her, by 
which means you will much win her love to you. She will, according to 
thoſe directions, with a good keeper, fair flying, and two or . ree ſtaunch 
ſpaniels, be brought in a ſhort time to good perfection in this ſport. | 

Again, in order to. embelden yaur hawk, to make her take a pheaſant 
from the perch with courage, obſerving the ditectrons I before 
you fly her, provide a OF pheaſant, or a live one, which is beſt ; take it 
with you into the wood, and when you are diſpoſed to call your hawk for | 
her ſupper, and as ſhe is drawing and attending after you for the ſame, 
having a convenient pole ready for your purpoſe, call your ſpantels about 
you to make them bay, and fuddenly breaking the neck of the pheaſant, 
iift it up upon a bongh, that the hawk may have ſight of it, and with your 
voice call and encourage her to come in and ſeize it, and if the pulls it 
down, be ſure that you rebuke the dogs in ſach manner, and keep them ſo 
at command, that they give her away at her deſcending, and that ſhe may 
plume and take her pleaſure thereon, which will fo embolden her in a 
{inall time, that when ſhe ſees a pheaſant take perch ſhe will immediately 
ſeize it and pull it down; nor will ſhe be afraid of the dogs, for when 
they are once managed and brought into good ſubjection, they will know 
their duty, and be fearful of tranſgteſſing, ſo that if you are abſent you 
may venture them, but remember by all means to have no ſtrange dog, 
for one may ſpoil your ſport by drawing the reſt into errors, and cauſing 
them to hunt aſter any thing; nor is it convenient to hunt with many 
ſpaniels, for two or three couple is enough to range and beat about a large 
wood, and to perch a pheaſant. 3 8 

PHEASANT-POWTS, young pheaſants: for che driving and taking 
of which with in- nets, when you have found out an = of them, place 
your nets crofs the little paths and ways they have made, which are much 
like ſheep tracts; and if poſſible you ſhould find out one of their principal 
haunts, which may be eaſily known by the bareneſs of the ground, their 
mutings, and the feathers which lie ſcattered about; and always take the 
wind with you, for it is their cuſtom to run down the wind place the 
acts hollow, looſe and N ſe, the nether part muſt be taitened = 
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the ground, and the upper fide lie hollow, ſo that when any thing ruſhes 
in, it may fall and entangle it, 
Having ſo fixed the net, go to the haunts, and if you find the eye ſcat- 
tered, with your call draw them together, and when you find they begin 
to cluck and pipe to one another, then forbear calling, and take an inſtru- 
ment by ſome called a driver, which is made of ſtrong white wands, or 
ofiers, ſuch as baſket-makers uſe, which muſt be ſet in a handle; in two 
or three places it muſt be twiſted or bound about with ſmall ofiers. With 
this driver, ſo ſoon as you ſee the pheaſants gathered together, make a 
great noiſe on the boughs and buſhes about you, which will fo frighten 
them, that they will all get cloſe together, and run away a little diſtanct, 
and ſtand to hearken; then make the ſame noiſe a ſecond time, which 
will make them run again, and continue the ſame till you have driven them 
into your nets, for they may be drove like ſheep; but if it happens that 
they take a contrary way, then make a croaking noiſe, az if it were in theit 
faces, which will preſently turn them the right way, as you would have 


them; but in uſing the driver, firſt obſerve ſecreey, in keeping yourſelf out 


of their fight, for if they eſpy you, they will run and hide themſelves in 
holes under ſhrubs, and will not ſtir till night, Secondly, take time and 


Jeifure, for raſhneſs and over-much haſte ſpoils the ſport, See Pu a» 


SANTS>, . 


FIAFFEUR, is a proud ſtately horſe, who being full of mettle, or fre, 
reſtleſs and forward, with a great deal of motion, and an exceſſive eager- 


neſs to go forwards makes this motion; the more that you endeavour to | 


keep him in, he bends his leg up to his belly: he ſnorts, traverſes, if he 


can, and by his fiery adtion ſhews his reſtiveneſs, whence ſome, though 


improperly, ſay he dances, 
Such horſes as theſe, or ſuch as are bred to paſſage upon a ſtrait line, 
are much admired in carouſels and magnificent feftivais, | 
_ PICKER, Hoxse-yickex, is an iron inſtrument five or fix inches 


long, bent or crooked on one fide, and flat and pointed on the other, uſed 


by grooms to cleanſe the infide of the manage horſe's ſeet, and pick out 


the earth and ſand that has got into them, 


PIGEON, a domeſtic bird, very well known, and fed in order to be 
eaten: I thall chiefly mention thoſe that are bred in pigeon or dove-houfes, 


| Jome there are, for the want of the conveniency of ſuch houſes, that are 


bred in and dove-cotes; in general we reckon but two ſorts of pig- 
eons, the. wild and the tame; the tame rough-footed ones differ not much 
from the wild, only they are ſomewhat bigger, and more familiar : the 


wild uſually perch. upon trees, being ſeldom ſeen on the ground, and are 


hos good food. 
By wild pigeons are meant thoſe that breed in woods, ſea-rocks, c. 


' and by the tame, ſuch as are bred in dove-houſes. 
Ib bere are indeed many ſorts of pigeons, ſuch as carriers, croppert, 
p — horſemen, runts, jaccobins, turbits, helmets, nuns, tamblers, 


rbs, petits, owls, ſpots, trumpeters, ſhakers, turners, finikins, Ec. from 


Which proceed, when they are contrary matched together, baſtard-bred 
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pigeons, ſuch as are called from the cropper or —— and the carrier, 
popting· horſe- men; from the tumbler and the horſeman, 1 


\ 


PIG 
the generality of theſe I ſhall ſay but little, they being only kept for fancy 
and not for the profit of the table, thoug!, the ſame method is to be uſed 
in breeding them, * | | 
There are different ſorts of runts, one called Spaniſh runts, generally of 
a bl-od-red, or mottled colour: they are very looſe feathered, and large 
bodied, but breed not fo often as the ſmaller ſorts. | 8 

Horſemen are excellent breeders, and are not eaſily took z the common 
Eugliſb runt is a _ hzed pigeon, and breeds well, | . 

The pigeon called the leghorn, is a ſort of runt, only diſtin by 2 
little n his noſtril: he is a full be died pigeon, whole feathers lie 
cloſe to his body ; and is an excellent breeder, and generally of a grizaled 
colour, ermined round the neck. | | 

To thoſe who keep pigeons for the ſake of good breeding, I would re- 
commend baſtard-bred pigeons, ſuch as powting-borſemen, powtingedra» 

, from a powter or cropper, and a leghorn;z the reaſon is, fock ig 
eons will breed nine or ten pair of young ones in the year, for the lit 
puff of wind thrown in from the powter, gives them a heat and mirth ; 
they will continually be playing or courting, and when they have y 
ones will feed them well, which a cropper, by reaſon of the bigneſs of his 

arriers breed but ſlowly, three or four pair a year for them is much, 
by reaſon of their cold nature : they are conſtant lovers, - and very rarely 
tread any but their own mate, and therefore hard to match when ſeparate ; 
they will often take three months time, ele 

On the contrary, a powter will tread any hen that will let him, at any 
time; and take him from his on mate, and he will match to another in a 
day or two; for that baſtard-bred pigeons are moſt ſerviceable for thoſe 
who breed them to ſupply the table. 

Great care muſt be taken to make convenient places to breed in; each 
= of pigeons muſt be fure to have two neſts, with baſkets in them is 
ä ſt, for before one pair can go out of the neſt, or feed themſelves, the 
old ones will lay, and be ſetting: nay I have often ſeen a ſecond pair 
hatched before the firſt could feed themſelves, and the old ones feed both 
pair, Be ſure when you take the young ones, clean the neſt, or put in a 
clean baſket, for cleanlineſs 18 a great help. 

Never let them want meat, for if they do they cannot be provided with 
ſoft meat in their crop when the young hatch, which if wanting, the 
young ones certainly die; or if you feed the old ones by hand, they will 

feed their young immediately with what they get, which they not be- 
ing able to digeſt, kilis them; ſo that the beſt way is to let them have 
meat always by them in a box with a hopper made in it for that purpoſe. 

Breed young ones for ſtock in the ſpring, thoſe bred in the winter being 
generally crampt, and never prove good breeders. Nie , 

The reaſon why I recommend baſkets to breed in, is, tame pigeons ſel- 
dom build their neſts, the want of which a baſket ſupplies, be ſure take 
| —_ IND among 5 9320 a echt 

thoſe bred in pigeon-hov ſes, the grey pigeon, inclining to aſh- c- 
!our and black, is beſt ; and ſbe generally ſhews her fruitfulpeſs by the 
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redneſs of her eyes and feet, and by the ring of gold colour which is a- 
bout her neck. DIR 

There are two ſeaſons in the year wherein you may ſtock your pigeon- 
houſe, the firſt is Moy; for as theſe pigeons having much. ſtrengthened 
themſelves during the winter, they are in a condition ſoon to vieſd profit 
to the buyer. Secondly, in Augy/? there are a great number of young 
pigeons that have been well fed with the corn which their dams, bath 
cocks and hens, have plentifully ſupplied them with, from the harveſt in 
that ſeaſon. WELL SIK | 

You muſt take care to furniſh your I according to the big- 
neſs of it if you put a few in it, it will be a great while before you will 
have the pleaſure of eating young pigeons, for you mull take none out of 
the pigeon-houſe before it is well ſtocked. a e 
Be ſure to feed them in hard weather, and in benting-time, which is 
when the corn is in the ear, and keep out the vermin, and you will never 
want ſtock. | 

It is good to give them loom, mixed with ſalt and cummin-ſeed, mixed 
well, and made up in lumps and dried; it provokes luſt, and helps them 


in breeding. 


Be ſure never to let them want freſh water. The beſt food is tares; 
the mornings and evenings are proper times to give them meat, and never 
at noon, for fear of breaking their reſt, which they uſually take at that 


hour, which rooſt is very neceſſary to make them thrive with the food 


which they eat. | . 

To hinder pigeons from quitting the pigeon-houſe, take the head and 
feet of a gelt goat, and boil them together till the fleſh ſeparates from the 
bone: take this fleſh and boil it again in the ſame liquor, till the whole is 
conſumed ; bruiſe into this decoctioh, which is very thick, ſome potter”s 
earth, out of which you are to take all the ſtones, vetch, dung, hemp, 
food and corn; the whole muſt be kneaded together and reduced to a 
paſte, or dough, which torm into ſmall loaves about the thickneſs of two 
fiſts, and dry them in the ſun or oven, and take care it do not burn; when 
they are baked lay them in ſeveral parts of the pigeon-houſe, and as ſoon 
as they are ſet there the pigeons will amuſe themſelves with pecking 
them, and finding ſome taſte therein which plcates them, they will keep 
ſo cloſe to it that they will not afterwards leave it but with regret. 
Others take a handful of falt, which they candy, and afterwards put it in- 
to the pigeon-houſe. Some take a goat's head and boil it in water, with 
falt, cummin, hemp, and urine, and then expoſe it in the pigeon-houſe, 


with which they amuſe the pigeons. , Laſtly, there are thote who fry 
| millet in honey, adding a little water to prevent its burning too; this pre- 


ion is a repaſt to them, and will cauſe them to have ſuch an affection 
or their ordinary habitation, that they will be ſo far from abandoning it 


themſelves that they will draw ſtrange pigeons to it. 


Pigeons will live eight years, but they are only prolific for the firſt four 

afterwards they are worth nothing, for when they are once paſt that 

age, all they do is to deprive you of the profit you might reap from others 
8e e Fac . pg | 

omething difficult to know how to diſtinguiſh their 
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If you would furniſh your table with young ones in the winter and feed 
daintily, you mnſt not tarry for them till they can fly, but take them when 
they are grown pretty ſtrong ; pluck the largeſt quills out of their wings, 
which will confine them to their neſts; others tie their feet, or elſe break 
the bones of their legs, by which means they will be fat in a very ſhort 
time, becauſe the ſubſtance of the nouriſhment they receive being then 
not ſo much diſperſed, turns into fat. | 

PIGEON-HOU5L, a piece of economy of which a great deal may be 
ſaid, there being an infinite number of things to be obſerved, in order to 
get a pigeon-houſe that may be advantageous and profitable to you. To 
begin therefore: the firt thing is to pitch upon a convenient place, of 
which none are more proper chan in the middle of a court-yard, which is 
ſuppoſed to 52 pacious e20ugh, or with hut the houſe, by reaſon pi | 
are naturally of a fearſal diſpoſition, and the leaſt noiſe they hear fright- 
ens them z hence it is, that they always make pigeon-houſes with wuch 
care and a 7r<2r deal of reaſon, at ſuch a. diſtance that the ruſling noiſe of 
the tree i che wind, and the over-murmurings of the water may 
not affrig t: 

As to che pf the pigeon-houſe, that depends upon the fancy of 
thoſe who bug them: hut it is better thewſhguld be ſpacious than too 
little 3 and for ius form the round is to be preferred hefore the ſquare ones, 
becauſe rats cannot ſo eaſily come at the one as at the other; and the 
round houte is alſo more commodious, becauſe you may by the means of a 
ladder turning upon an axj?, eaſily viſit all that is within the pigeon- 
houſe, and come near the neſts without being propped, and take the 

igeons in them; ſo that you may effect that by the conveniency of this 
Jadder in a round one which cannot be done in a ſquare pigeon-houſe, _ 

To hinder rats from getting upon the outſide into a pigeon-houſe, they 
faſten tin plates to a certain height, and in ſuch places where they foreſee 
the rats might-paſs, at the outward angles of a ſquare pigeon-houſe z 
theſe plates ought to be a foot high, and raiſed above half a foot on the 
ſides, ſo that when the rats come to them and cannot catch hold of them, 
they fall upon the iron ſpikes which are uſually fixed at the bottom, or 
the place where you foreſee they may fall IZ e r 

Care ſhould alſo be had that the pigeon- houſe ſhould be placed at ſome 
ſmall dilaice from water, that the pigeons ma) garty it to their young 
ones: and the ſame being a lirtle warmed in their bills, it will be the more 
wholeſome for them than when it is cold. 8A 

The boards which cover the pigcon-houſe ſhould be well joined toge- 
ther, in ſuch manner that neither rats nor wind can paſs through; the co- 
vering alſo ſhould be ſuch that no rain wa penetrate through it ; eſpeci- 
ally, it ought to be raiſed on good ſolid foundations, the floor good, the 
building ſolid, and well cemented, becauſe pigeons dung has an ill [= 
ty of ruining foundations; they muſt be hard plaiſtered, and white-waſhed 
within and without, that being the colour moſt pleafing to the pigeons. 
It muſt be a conſtant caution that there be no window or opening to the 
Ky" re to the eaſtward, but they muſt have always as much as'may, 

© placed to the ſouth, for pigeons love directly to feel the ſun, and eſpe- 


cially in winter; but it by reaſon of the ſituation of the place, you can 
| | | dio 
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do no otherwiſe than make the window of the pigeon-houte to fice the 
north, you muſt always keep it ſhut cloſe in cold weather, and open it in 
fummer, that the cooling air may have paſſage into the place, which is re- 
freſhing and delightful to pigeons in that ſeaſon of the year. | 
be pigeon-honſe ſhould have two einctures built without, either of 
- free-ſtone or parget, one of which is to reach to the middle of the pigeon- 
houſe, and the other under the window, through which the pigeons go in 
and out; theſe two incloſures are made on purpoſe that the birds may reſt 
upon them when they return out of the fields; you ſhould have a port- 
cullis at the window before-mentioned, for the egreſs and regreſs of the 
pigeons, which portcullis muſt be ſomething larger than.the window or 
rture, which ſhould be lined with tin, well faſtened to the wall, to 
keep the rats from coming up: this portcullis may be raiſed up or pulled 
down every morning and evening, by the means of a board faſtened to a 
, y, which is to be fixed about the ſaid window; and this cord may 
; down ſo low, that it may be reached without any trouble. | 
| o manage this affair well, the door ſhould be always placed in ſight of 
the dwelling-houſe, whether the pigeon-houſe be built within or without 
the court-yard, thoygh you are obliged to make the door open on the 
north- ſide, from whence the wind that blows is very incommodious to the 
pigeons, becauſe the maſter of the family may keep in awe thoſe that go 
- m and come out of the pigeon-houſe ; and to prevent the inconveniency 
that may arife from the north wind, make a double door to it, and by that 
means defend your pigeon-houfe from the ſeverity of the cold air, 
As to the neſts, or coves of the pigeon-houſe, ſome build them in the 
wall, with flat bricks, ia ſuch a manner that they are long and ſquare, and 
darkifh at the bottom, which is a thing theſe birds covet : thoſe neſts 
would have continued te be among the firſt rank, if amongſt others the 
mvention of earthen pots had not been found out; beſides thoſe built in 
the wall have very often ſome chink or other through which rats may get 
into them, whereas the pot being all of a piece, entirely keeps them out, 
unleſs it be at the mouth. Others make uſe of round tiles, placed one 
upon another, repreſenting the ſhape of a pipe to receive water in, and 
they range them half a foot diſtant from each other upon bricks, fitted 
above as well as below to he roundneſs of theſe tiles, which alſo ſerve to 
e the neſts: but this is not ſo good as either of the others, Be 
fare their neſts or holes be made diſhfaſhioned at the bottem (as they not 
always de build neſts) then the eggs will keep in the middle, and the 
pigeon mult ſit true upon them, whick if otherwiſe they will roll aſide, 
and for want of proper heat, even though the pigeon fits well in her neſt, 
will chill and certainly ſpoil. But in what manner ſoever theſe neſts are 
made, you muſt be very exact, that they ſhould be rather too big than too 
little, to the end that the cock and the hen may have room to ſtand in 


The firſt range of theſe neſts, be they made as they pleaſe, muſt always 
be four feet diſtant from the ground, ſo that the wall underneath being 
very ſmooth, the rats may not be able to get up. You muſt obſerve in 
the firſt place, that if you build theſe neſts or coves with earthen pots, to 

Place them chequer-wife, and not ſquare one over another: in Ky next 
FF —__ | | ace, 
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place, you muſt not raiſe their neſts any higher than within three feet of 


the top of the pigeon-houſe z and thirdly you muſt cover the laſt range of 
thoſe neſts with a board a foot and a half broad, and ſer ſlanting, for fear 
the rats, which may happen to come down from the top, may get into 
them. All theſe neſts ould be built level with the — which ſhould 
be ſmooth and well whitened. You may, and it will be very much to 
the purpoſe, place before every neſt door or mouth, a ſmall flat ſtone, 
which comes out of the wall three or four fingers broad, for the pigeons to 
reſt upon when they come in or go out of their neſts, or when bad wea- 
ther _ them to keep to the pigeon-houſe. 

TAME PIGEONS; of theſe there are ſeveral ſpecies. | 

Runts, the largeſt kind of pigeons, called by the /ralians, tronſe, but 
theſe may again be diſtinguiſbed into greater or ſmaller: thoſe which are 
commonly called the Spaniſh runts are much eſteemed, being the largeſt 
ſort of pigeon, but are fluggiſh, and more flow of flight than the ſmaller 
ſort of runts; but the ſmaller runts are better breeders, and quicker of 
flight, for which they ate eſteemed. As for the colour of their feathers, 
they are uncertain, ſo that a judgment cannot be made of the ſort by 
them. ' | © 
The next which makes the largeſt figure, but is not in reality the largeſt 
bird, is the cropper, ſo called, becauſe they uſually do, by attracting the 
air, blow up their to an extraordinary bignets, even fo as to be 
ſometimes as large as their bodies. This ſort is the more valued accord- 
ing as it can ſwell up its crop to the larger fize, | 
The bodies of this ſort are about the bigneſs of the ſmaller runt, byt 
are ſomewhat more flender ; this ſort alſo is of various colours in the 


feathers. | : 
The ſhakers; theſe are of two ſorts, wig. the broad tailed ſhaker and 


the narrow tailed ſhaker : theſe are ſo called, becauſe they are almoſt con- 


ſtantly wagging their heads and necks up and down; the broad are diſtin- 
uiſhed from the narrow, in that the broad tailed. ſort. abounds with tail- 
fathers about twenty-ſix in number ; but the narrow tailed ſhakers have 


not ſo many. 


Theſe, when they walk, carry their tail-ſeathers and creſt ſpread abroad 


like a turkey-cock ; they have likewite 2 diverſity of feathers. ads 
The jacobines, or cappers z which are ſo called on account of certain 
feathers which turn up about the back part of the head: ſome of this 
fort are rough-footed; they are ſhort billed, the iris of their eye of a pearl 
colour, and the head is commonly white, - LT wn 
The turbit which ſome ſuppoſe to be a corruption of the word cortheck, 
or curtebeke, as they are called by the Deb, which, ſeems to be derived 
from the French, conrt-bec, and ſignifies a ſhort-bill, for which this pigean 
is remarkable; for the head is flat, and the feathers on the breaſt ſpread 
both ways. Theſe are much of the ſame ſize with the jacobines. | 
The carriers, are pigeons ſa called from the uſe that is ſometimes made 
of them in carrying letters to and fro; certain it is that they are very 
nimble meſſengers, for ſome authors affirm that it has been found by ex- 
perience, that one of theſe pigeons will fly three miles in a minute, or 
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from St. Albens to Londen in ſeven minutes: this has been tried by expe· 


riments. 
Me have an account of their paſſing and repaſſing with advices between 
Hlirtius and Brutus, at the fiege of Modena, who had, by laying meat for 
them in ſome high places, uſed their pigeons to fly from place to place 


ſor their meat, they having before kept them hungry, and in a dark place. 


Theſe pigeons are about the fize of common pigeons, and of adark blue 
or blackiſh colour, which is one way f diſtinguiſhing them from other 
forts: they are alſo remarkable for having their eyes compaſſed about with 
a broad circle of naked ſpungy ſkin, and for having the upper chap of 
their beak covered more than half from the head, with a double cruſt of 
the like naked fungous body. The bill or beak is moderately long, and 


black. | 
Theſe birds have this quality, that though they are carried many miles 


* from the place where they are bred, or brought up, or have themſelves 


hatched or brought up any young ones, they will immediately return home 


as ſoon as they are let to fly. 
When perſons would uſe them for carriers, they muſt order them after 


_ the following manner : 


Two friends muſt agree to 71 them, the one at Dublin, and the other 
at Kildare, or any other place; he that lives at Kildare muſt take two or 
"three cocks or hens which were bred at his friend's at Dublin, and the 
other two or three that were bred at Kildare, when the perſon at Dublin 
has occaſion to ſend any advice to his friend at Kildare, he muſt roll up a 
little piece of paper, and tie it gently with a ſmall firing paſſed through 
It, about the pigeon's neck. | 
But here you muſt remember, that the pigeons you defign to ſend with 
2 letter, muſt be kept pretty much in the dark, and without meat for eight 
or ten hours before they are turned out, and then they will riſe and turn 
round till they have found their way, and continue 4 flight till they 
have got home. 23; "4 | 
With two or three of theſe pigeons on each fide, a correſpondence 
might be carried on in a very expeditious manner, eſpecially in matters of 
eurioſity, &c. | 
The Barbary pigeon, or barb, is another ſort, whoſe bill is like that of 

the turbit, ſhort and thick, having a broad and naked circle of a ſpungy 
white ſubſtance round about the eye, like that of the carrier pigeon z the 
iris of the eye is white, if the feathers of the pinion are inclinable to a 
darker colour, but is red if the feathers are white, as is obſerved in other 


birds. 


* 


this ſort ſhake their wings as they fly, and riſe commonly in a circular 
manner in their flight, the males, for the moſt part riſing higher than the 
females, and frequently falliug and ſlabbing with their wings, which makes 
2 noiſe that may be heard a great way off, which often is the cauſe of 
their breaking or ſhattering their quill-feathers. | 
Theſe very much reſemble the tumbler pigeon, /the difference chiefly 


Smithers, are ſuppoſed to be the ſame that the Durch call draggers; | 


is, that the tumbler is ſomething ſmaller, and in its flight will . 
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elf backward over its head; the diverſity of colours in the feathers makes 


no difference. os 
The Helmet pigeon, is dilinguiſhed from the others, becauſe it has the 


head, the quill-feathers, and the tail-feathers, always of one colout, ſome- 


times black, ſometimes white, or red or blue, or yellow, but the other fea- 


thers of the body are of a different colour. | 

The Light-horſeman; this is ſuppeſed to be a croſs ſtrain between a 
cock Cropper and a hen of the Carner breed, becauſe they ſeem to par- 
take of both, as appears from the excreſcence of fleſh upon their bills, and 
the ſwellings of their crops; theſe are not inclined to leave the place of 
their birth, 'or the houſe they have been uſed to. 

The Baſtard- bill pigeon called the Turner, which is ſaid to have a tuft 
of feathers hanging backwards on the head, which parts like a horſe's 
mane, 

There is alſo a pigeon of a ſmaller fort, called the Finikin, but in other 
reſpects like the former. 3 3 

here is another pigeon the Spot, ſu and with jud t 

to take its name From # ſpot on the forehead, Tet above the bill 2 
ſeather of its tail always of the ſame colour with the ſpots, and all the 
other feathers are white. | | 

The Mahomet, or Mawmet pigeon, 2 to be brought from 
Turkey, which is ſingular for its black eyes, the other parts are like 
thoſe of the Barbary pigeon. | 

To diſtinguiſh which are the males and females among pigeons, it is 
chiefly known by the voice and cooing, the females having a ſmall weak 
voice, and the male a loud and deep voice. | 

The food which is generally given to pigeons is tares, but if ſpurry 
ſeeds were mixed with them, or buck-wheat, thoſe grains would forward 
their breeding; however, with only tares they may be expected to breed 
eight or nine times a year; but perhaps they ſeldom hatch above one at a 
time, though if they be in full vigour they will breed a pair at one fitting. 

In the feeding of pigeons, it is adviſeable not to let them have more 
meat at one time than they can eat, becauſe they are apt to toſs it about 
and loſe a great deal of it; fo that the contrivance of filling a ſtone bot- 
tle with their meat, and placing the mouth downwards, ſo that it may 
come within an inch of a plain or table, will give a ſupply as they feed, 

And ſomething of the ſame method ſhould be uſed about their water, 
by the bottle to be reverſed with the mouth into a narrow ſhallow ciftern ; 
but they muſt by no means be without water, they being of themſelves a 
dry bird, and ſubjeR to contract dirt and fleas, e 7 


To take PiGgONSs, Rooks and Crows, upon new plong hed or ſywn ground. 


Take a good number of ſmall twigs, or ſtrong wheaten-ſtraw of a good 


length, bird-lime them well, lay them on the ground where pigeons, &c. 
frequent, and they will ſoon be entangled with them; and in order to al- 


lure to your twigs or ſtraws, you may tie two or three pigeons to the 
| Anather 


PILL 


" NS  Anetber Way. | 

Cut ſome ſheets of thick brown paper, each in about eight parts, making 
them up in the ſhape of a ſugar-loaf, and lime the inſide of them three or 
four days before you intend to uſe them; put into each paper near the 
bottom three or four grains of corn, and lay theſe papers up and down the 


; ues as much as you can under clods of earth, early in the morning be- 


re the pigeons, c. come to feed. The more papers you lay the greater 
you not g. we your ſport. When the [pigeons come to feed they will 
ſee the corn, and by thruſting in their heads to reach it will get hood- 
winked by the paper ſticking to their heads, which will occaſion them to 
take wing, and fly bolt upright till they have 2 themſelves, when they 
will come tumbling down and may be eaſily taken. | 

PIKE, a very long fiſh, according to Lord Bacon and Geſner, who ſay 


ke outlives all other fiſh, which is a pity, as he is an abſolute tyrant of 


the freſh water. The largeſt are the coarſer food, and the {i are al- 
ways accounted beſt : this fiſh never ſwims in ſhoals, but reſts by himſelf 
alone, being naturally bold and daring, and will ſeize almoſt upon 
any thing, even devour his own kind: he breeds but once a year, and 
ſpawns in February or March, The beſt ſort is found in rivers, the worſt 
in metes and ponds, His common food is either pickerel-weed or frogs, or 
what fiſh he can get. | Ge 

 PIKE-FISHING; there is two ways to take the pike, by the ledger 
and the walking bait. - The ledger-bait is fixed in one certain place, and 
may continue while the angler is abſent; chis muſt be à live bait, of fiſh 
arts of fiſb, the beſt is dace, wach or perch 3 of frogs, the yelloweſt 
are bet. In ufing the ledger-bair, if it be a fb, ſlick your hooks through 
his upper lip, and then faſtening it to a ſtrong line, at leaſt twelve or four- 
teen yards long, tie the other end of the line, either to {ome ſtake in the 
ground; or to the bough of a tree near the pike's uſual haunt; which 
- wind your line on a forked flick, big enough to keep the bait from 
drawing it under water, all _ half a yard or a little more ; and your 
ftick muſt haye a ſmall cleft at the end, into which faſten your line, but 


ſo, that when the pike comes, he may exfily draw it forth, and have line 


enough to go to his hold and pouch the bai, 
But if the bait be a frog, put the arming · wire in at his mouth, and out 


at his gills, then with a fine needle and ſilk, ſow the upper part of his leg, 


with one fti:ch only, to your arming-wire, or tis his leg gently above the 
upper joint to the wire. 05 | 

There is a way of trolling for pike, with a winch to wind it up; this 
being ſtrong, your rod muſt not be too flender at top, where ſhould 
be placed a ring for your line to run through, which line is to be of filk 
two yards and a quarter next the hook, it muſt be double, and ſtrongly 
armed with wire about ſeven inches: faſten fome ſmooth lead upon the 
ſhank of the hook, and having placed it in the mouth of your Abeba 
with your lead fink it with his head downwards, fo move your bait up 
and down, and if you feed the fiſh at the hook, give length enough to run 


away with the bait and pouck it, then ſtrike him with a ſmart jerk. 
| Oblerve 
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Obſerve in trolling to put your arming wire in at the mouth of the gud- | 


eon, (the beſt bait) and thruſting it along by the back, bring it out again 
| by the rail, and there faſten it with a thread, having your reel in your 
hand, and your line fixed to your hoek through a ring at the top of your 
rod z when move your bait up and down in ſome likely place in the was 
ter, as you walk gently by the rivet fide. When you feel him bite, be 
ſure to give him line enough, and not to ſtrike him too quick or too fierce» 
ly, left you endanger your tackle and loſe your ih : if you fiſh at ſnap, 
give him leave to run a little, and then ſtrike the contrary way to which 
e runs? but for this method of angling a ſpring hook is beſt, and your 
' tackle muſt be much more ſtrong than for the troll. 4 | 
If you fiſh with a dead-bait for a pike, take minnows, yellow 
dace or roach, and having diſſolved gum of jey in oil of ſpike, anoint 
our bait therewith, caſting it where pikes frequent after it has lain a 
little while at the bottom, draw it to the top, and fo up the ſtream, and 
you will quickly perceive a pike very eagerly following it. They bite beſt 
about three in the afternoon, in a clear water, with a gentle = fy in the 
middle of ſummer to the latter end of autumn, and in'winter, all day 
long; and in the latter end and beginning of the ſpring, he "bites 
eagerly in the morning, and late in the evening. See Huxixe, Oc. 
PILLAR} moſt great manages have pillars fixed in the middle of the 
manage=ground, to point out the center; but all manages in general have, 
upon the ſide or circumference, other pillars placed two and two at cer» 
tain diſtances, from whence they 
them from that of the center. 
When we ſpeak of the former, we call it working round the pillar, and 
_ we refer to the other two, we call it 9 between the two 
ars. 0 1 \ Ls 
The pillar of the center ſerves to regulate and adjuſt the extent of 
ground, to the end, that the manage upon yolts may be performed with 
method an 8 and that they may work in a ſquare by rule and mea- 
ſure, upon four lines of the volt, which ought to be imagined at an equal 
diſtance from the center. e go ; | 
It ſerves likewiſe to break unruly high mettled horſes, without endan- 


gering the rider, the horſe being tied to a long rope, one end of which is 
made faſt to a pillar, and managed by a man placed by the pullar, which 


N the horſe in ſubjection. 
o break ſuch an unruly fiery horſe, and make him go forwards, 


the caveſſon upon him, and make. faſt the rope to the middle ring and to 


the pillar, trot him round the pillar without any perſon on his back, and 
fright him with the ſhambrier, or rod, that he may know it, and fly from 
the leaſt appearance of a blow, | : W 

This done, you may mount him round the pillar, and put him on, ſo 
as that he ſhall not be able either to rear up ot ſtop, in order to do mit- 
chief, for the dread of the ſhambriet will prevent all diſorders, and hinder 
him from ſtopping. ' heb hadron 

The Duke of 4m ſays, this is the only cauſe in which the uſe of 
the pillar ſhould be ſuffered, for in general, he is ſo far from approving of 


the pillar, chat he affirms it only 3 horſes, becauſe round it they wy 
A TS * n x Work 


are called the two pillars, to diſtinguiſh 
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of agaric, or hiera picra, for two or three days together, and waſh 


pit-falls above, and under ground. 
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work by rota, and having their eyes always fixed upon the ſame objects, 
know not how to manage elſewhere, but inſtead of obeying the hand and 
the heels, know nothirg but the rope and the ſhambrier, 

In ſuch manages as have not this pillar, you muſt imagine a place where 
it ſhould be, that is, you muſt conſider the middle of the ground as the 
center, in order to regulate: and facilitate manages upon rounds, See 


RorE ard Ropes. | 


The two pillars ate placed at the diſtance of two or three paces the one 


\ from the other. 


We put a horſe between theſe with a caveſſon of leather, or cord, 
mounted with two big ropes, that anſwer from the one pillar to the other. 

You muſt ply your horſe with the caveſſon ropes, and make him riſe 
between the two pillars: when once he has got a habit of curvetting with 
eaſe, he will give you a good ſeat, on horſeback, and by the liberty of his 


123 you keep the counterpoiſe of your body, and teach you to 


etch out your hams. 

PINCHING, (in horſemanſhip) is when a horſe ſtanding till, the ri- 
der keeps him faſt with the bridle-hand, and applies the ſpurs juſt to the 
hair of his ſides. *c 

PIP, a diftemper incident to hawks; it proceeds from cold and moiſt- 
neſs in the head, or by feeding on groſs meats in the ſummer time, that 
have not been waſhed well in cold water. 

Fore the cure : give the hawk with her caſting at night, a N 

er 

tongue with roſe- water, and anoint it for three or four days with oil of 
ſweet almonds; and when the pip is thoroughly ripe, i. e. when it is white 
and ſoft, take it off with a ſharp awl or bodkin, and afterwards anoint the 
wound with oil of ſweet almonds. | | 

If the hawk has the pip in her foot, then caſt her, and cut out the core 
or corn in the ball of it, and apply a plaiſter of galbanum, white pitch, 
and Vexice turpentine, ſpread on ſoft leather, and tied on ſo faſt that it 
may not come off, but yet not ſo ſtreight as to hurt her, then let her ſtand 
on a perch ſoft lined, keep her warm, and dreſs her three or four times a 


week till ſhe is well. | 
PISSING or BLoop (in horſes) may proceed from divers cauſes, 


 Tometimes by being ridden over-hard, or laboured beyond his ſtrength, 


and by ing too heavy burthens on his body; at other times it may be 
by ſome vein broken in his body, on which blood will frequently iſſue out 
of his body z or it may proceed from ſome ſtone fretting upon his kidneys, 


and from ſeveral other cauſes. 
For "the eure: take knot-graſs, ſhepherd's purſe, bloodwort of the 


hedge, polypody of the wall, comfrey and garden bloodwort, of each a 


handful, ſired them ſmall, and boil them in a quart of beer, to which add 


a little falt-lcaven and ſoot, and give the horſe. 


FIS TE, is the tread, or tract, that a horſe makes upon the ground he 
goes over, b | | 

PIT-FALL, a cheap device, with which you may take a whole covey 
of partridges, as well as ſingle ones, or indeed any other birds: there are 


PLANET 


PLO 


PLANET-<TRUCK,. ox Surxew-RUNNING as is called by foniey- 
is a diſtemper in horſes, being a deprivation, of feeling or motion, not ſtir- 
ring any of the members, but they remain in the ſame form as when the 
beaſt was ſeized with it. 8 SLES 58 

It proceeds ſometimes from choler | ſupera tly mixed 
Mev ep ſomeames from — dlded, being a cold and 455 hu- 
mour which affects the hinder part of the brain z ſometimes from extreme. 
heat and cold, or raw digeſtion, ſtriking into the veins ſuddenly z or laſtly, 
from extreme hunger, occaſioned by long faſting, 

If the diſeaſe proceeds from heat, it may be known by the hotneſs of. 
the horſe's breath, and the free fetching of his wind z but if from cold, 
by a ſtuffing and poze in his head: | | 

For the cure. Some preſeribe to hang a flint«ſtone over his head, or 
ſome cold iron, as an old ſcythe, Qc. others, to give him fifteen ſeeds 
ſingle piony ; othets preſcribe exerciſe before and after water, to mix 
— in his provender, and to cauſe him to ſweat, by giving him 
miſletoe of the oak, muſtard-ſeed, ſeed of black poplar, cinquetoil, ger- 
mander, hyſſo and St, Tohn's wort, . b 8 H 
| PLANTED, (with Farriers) a term uſed. of a horſe who is ſaid to be 
right planted on his limbs, when he ſtand equally firm on his legs, and not 
one advanced before the other z his legs ſhould be wider above than be- 
low; that is, the diſtance between his feet ſhould be leſs than between 
his fore«thighs, at that part next to the ſhoulders ; the knees ought not to 
be too cloſe, but the whole leg ſhould deſcend in a ſtraight line, to the 


very paſtern-joint, and the feet ſhould be turned neither out nor in, the 


paſtern being placed about two fingers breadth more backwards than the 


coronet. | we | ; 
As for the hind-hand, his jarrets or hams ſhould not be too cloſe, and 
the inſtep which is between the hock and the paſtern· joint, ſhould ſtand 
perpendicular to the ground. | . 
LANTED-COAT. See SrARINOG HAIR. | 


« 


PLATE-LONGE, is a woven ſtrap, four fathom long, as broad as, 


three fingers, and as thick as one, made uſe of in the manage for raifing a 
horſe's legs, arid fometimes for taking him down, in order to facilitate 
ſeveral operations of the farrier. | 


' PLAT-VEIN 1x a Hoxse, is a vein on the inſide of each ſore- 


- 


o 


thigh, a littte below the elbow, ſo called among common fatriers 3 ſome 


call it the bafilic vein. 


The bleeding of this vein may be ſtopped when cut, by filling the ori- 


fice with the wool of a rabbit, or hare, and afterwards ſewing up the ſkin 
in two partsz upon which a little matter will gather together, but by 
' . grealing the wound it will be healed in eight or nine das. 

PLOVER, a travelling bird, about the bigneſs of a pi z it hay 
yellow, white, and dark red feathers z his bill is black, ſhort, — nted 
and a little crooked at the end. There is another ſort of plover which is 
ſomething bigger, and from ics aſh-colour, called the grey plover, marked 
with cheſnut- colour ſpots ; his bill is alſo whiter and longer, It is 


food, eſpecially for thoſe that are troubled with the fallin ſickneſs, and A 
retention of urine. The fleſh of it has the virtue to pwity the blood. 


2 2 


” OK 


Plovers uſually fly in exceeding great flocks tagether; that they have 
been ſeen to the number of thirty thiouſand of them in one day. They / 
generally come to us about Seprember, and leave us in or about March; in 
cold and froſty weather they go in queſt of their food on ſuch lands as lie 
near and ad joining to the ſea; in thaws and open ſeaſons they go higher 
up in the country, lo that their whole labour is to tiſe and tall. They 
delight much to feed in ploughed lands, eſpecially if ſowed, and having 
fed, they proſently ſeek out for water to Waſn their beaks and feet that are 
full of dirt, When they ſleep they don't perch upon any thing, but couch 
or ſit on che ground like ducks or geeſe, far from trees and hedges when 
the wind does mot blow. They fleep, indeed, only in calm weather, 
otherwiſe they paſs moſt of the night in running up and down to ſeek for 
worms as they creep out of the ground, and then they always mae a lit- 
tle ery, on purpoſe to keep cloſe together, for at day- break they all unite 
in one boy and ſo depart; if in their flight they chance to ſpy any 
others on the ground, they uſually call them to them, and if they reſuſe 
to go, they make a ſtay, expedling ſome booty. There are many other 
Fowl that accompany them, as lap-wings, teal, and the like. 

> They are:eafiett to be taken hen not intermixed with other fowl, eſ- 
peeially ia OMaber, ſoon after their coming, as being unacquainted with 
the inſtruments of their deſtruction: they are alſo eaſily taken in the month 
— Wee e to couple. It is not adviſeable to ſet your 
nets for them in long trotts, and continued cold ſeaſons, but intermixt 
with weathers; of all winds, the north-weſt is the worſt to take them; 
and as you ought not to ſet your nets in ſome winds, ſo you ought exadl- 
ly to place our nets according to the wind. All ſea fowl fly againſt the 
wind whenever they deſign to reſt on land, and therefore obſerve to fix 
your nets aceerdingly, to play with the wind. rid 
-PLUMAGE, che feathers of a bird, or a bunch of feathers. 
PLUMAGE, (in F 4 the feathers under a hawk's wing. 
; PLUME, [in Falconry] the general colour or mixture of the feathers 
of a hawk ; which ſhews her conſtitution. | 
- ToPLUME,: to piek or plume the feathers off. A | 
PPLUMING {among Falconers]-is when a hawk ſeizes a fowl, and pulls 
the feathers from his body. 
 *POCKET-HAYES, are certain ſhort "nets to take pheaſants alive, 
_ without hurting them; whoſe haunts being found out, place yourſelf for 
the better view, on ſome tree, without noiſe; and when you find they are 
there, ſtrew a little barley, oats, or wheat, for a train, and in ſome likely 
place lay five or ſix handfuls together, to which they will come, as being 
drawn thither-by the train. | 
T ̃beſe pocket-haves- are about · a yard long, and ſixteen rv | 
you may alſo'in other paths, place two or three of your collars of hotſe- 
hatr, in fit places,  athwart their paths, to take them by the legs; and be 
ſure to watch very narrowly ; the firſt that is taken wil fruggle very hard 
to get off, and will alſo make a great cry, which may occaſion the fright- 
225 ening away of the reſt that are near at hand, ſo that nimbleneſs is requi- 
ez; beſides, if they be taken by the firings, they hazard the breaking the 
- lines and their oοn legs. | 1 1 a 


POITI ; 


POGE, à cold in a horſe's head. | oa nn 
POINSON, is a little point, or piece of 1 iron, fized. in a 
wooden handle, which the Cavalier holds in his right hand, when he 
means to prick a teaping-horſe in the ctoupe, or beyond the end of the 

ſaddle, in order to make him yerk out behind. Te 4p 

POINTS, or toes of a bow of a faddle. See Bo- w. 

POINT; a horſe is ſaid to make a point, when in working upon volts 
he Joes not obſerve the round regularly, but putting à little out of his or- 

dinary ground, makes a ſort of angle, or point, by his ciecular tread.  - 
POINTERS. Their great utility and excellence in ſhooting partridges, 
moor or heath-game, which make thein worthy our — ue well 
known, There is fo great a variety of pointers of different make and 
ſize, and ſome good of each kind, that it is na wonder men ſhould. differ 
in their opinions concerning them. The pointer beſt approved are not 
{mall, nor very large; but ſuch as are well made, light and firong, and 
will naturally ſtand. A ſmall pointer, though ever fo good in his kind, 
can be but of little ſervice in hunting, particularly through a ſtrong piece 
of turnips, broom or heath z and the feet of a large heavy'dog, will foon 
be tired by his own weight, *Tis proper for a young ſportiman to pro- 
ure a dog that is well broken, and to enquire en method and words he 
has been uſed to by his former maſter in breaking and hunting with him: 
otherwiſe the dog will have a new. leſſon to learn, But if a young ſportſ- 
_—y defirous of breaking his own dogs, the following is the method 

viſed. | | 
Having made choice of a whelp of a known good breed, begin when 
about three or four months old to teach him to couch at a piece of bread, 
cauſing him to lie, whilſt you walk round him at ſome diſtance,” and come 
nearer to him by degrees: when he has lain as long as you think p 4 
reward him with the piece of bread and ſpeak kindly to him. Teach Em 
to fetch and carry, t. bring a glove or a bird of any fort after you al- 
ways obſerving to cheer him with kind expreiſions when he does well, and 
check or ſpeak roughly to him when he does not obey. Dſe lam to obey 
by whiſtle and ſigns with your hand as much as poſſible ; for it is a bad 
way to make more ha loboing in the field than is neceſſary, When you 
chaſtiſe him it ſhould be with a whip, ſo as to make him remember it, 
uſing a rough voice at the ſame time; but the chaſtiſement ſhould not be 
too tevere, and the words you uſe to him as few as pofiible, When he js 
about five months old, uſe him frequently to be tied up, Jet him lrave off 
his chain for half an hour or an hour morning and evenie g. It is beſt to 
ive him his leſſons in a morniag before you feed him, with your own 
Link that it may ſeem @ a reward, the more to endear you to bim bet 
do not overfeed him. Take him out whenever you walk, ſometimes 
leading him in a ſtring ;; ſuffer him to go a liale before you,” and fome- 
times behind z but when looſe never ſuiter him to go far iron you, unleſs 
ou hunt with him; and oblige him to come to you- at the word back, or 
ere; train him thus by continual leffons tiil his attention is always On 
you to know what he is to do. It will not be amife frequently to fe off 
a little powder, and to make him lie down whilſt you load again, which 
will not only teach him to ſtand 12 but will alſo make him acquainted 
| 3 with 
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with his buſineſs in the field; from the neglect of which he would fre- 

ently ſpring birds whilſt you are loading. At fix, ſeven er eight months 

d (for all dogs will not begin to hunt altke early) take him into the field 

the latter end of Aug»; and if you have an old ſtaunchi pointer, take him 
with you at firſt to teach the other to hunt off, When your old dog makes 
a point, if the young one be not near, bring him up 14 degrees till he 
ſpring the birds, and let him enjoy the ſport z which will encourage him 
to hunt, When you find he knows birds, and will hunt, it is beſt ro take 
him out alone: obſerve which way the wind lies, and if you can conveni- 
ently, enter on that ſide of the piece you intend to hunt in, which is oppo- 
ſite the wind, and do not ſuffer your dog to go in before you, caſt him off 
to the right or left, croſs before the wind, walking ſlowly the ſame way 
till he be got to the fide of the piece, then whiſtle or give the word back, 
at the ſame time walking the contrary way, pointing wich your hand the 
way you would have him go; bring him back till he comes to the other 
hedge or fide of the field; advancing forward ten or twelve yards, _— 
time he croſſes you; repeat this till you have regularly hunted "_ 
the whole field; by which means you will certainly End birds if there 

any. When he points walk up to him, and go forward {lowly towards 
the birds: when you think you are pretty near them, if they lie and your 
dog be ſteady, walk in a circle round them, coming nearer by degrees till 
you ſpring the birds. If your dog runs after them (as moſt young dogs 
will do) check him with rough words; but if he continues doing ſo, you 
muſt chaſtiſe him ſmartly with the whip till you break him of that fault. 
It is very common with young dogs that will ſtand at firſt, afterwards, to 
break in and ſpring the birds; which you muſt never indulge him in. 
Put a few ſmall ſtones in your pocket, and when he ſtands endeavour to 
head him, that is, to get before him, holding up your hand with a ſtone 
ready to throw at him, to deter him from ſpringing the birds, whilſt you 
can walk round him; or if it be convenient, take a perſon wirh you on 
Horſeback, - and when your dog commits a fault, or d es not obey your 
call or whiſtle ; let him ride and whip him: and at the ſame time, 
if you whiſtle or call, he will naturally come to you for proteQion. Thus 
he will learn to come to you, as he always ſhould do, when he has com- 
mitted a fault; for if he was puniſhed ſeverely by ' yourſelf, you would 
find he would not come near you when he knew he had done wrong: 
which would render it difficult to break him; but if this method be oh. 
ſerved, by harſh' words and moderate correction he will ſoon get the bettet 
of the foible-and become ſtaunch. When he commits a fault, command 
ou temper in correcting him, and let it be without paſſion, and let no 
ault provoke you to kick or ſtrike, ſo as to hurt him. 

The breed of pointers which has been mixed with Engliſb ſpaniels, 
Tuch as are for ſetting-dogs, (in order to have ſuch as will run falt and 
Hunt briſkly) are according to the degrees of ſpaniel in them, difficult to 
be made ſtaunch, and many of them vill never ſtand well in company. 
The method already given is the moſt likely to ſucceed, but I weuld by 
no means adviſe a young ſportſman to meddle with ſuch. If you find 
| — dog refractory, and cannot eaſily make him ſtand, yet find ſome qua- 

ities that induce you to take ſome trouble with him (ſuch as very extra- 


, 


vito- 


POL / 
primary ſagacity in ſcent, and that of a ſtrong bold hunter) when he 


ows birds well you may hunt him with a leather ſtrap three or four - 


ard long, faſtened to his collar, which by his treading on it frequently 
will thorten his ſpeed, and render him the eafier to be ſtopped. Some will 
hunt him with a collar lined with another, through which ſeveral clout- 
headed nails are put, the points inward, and a line faſtened thereto, which 
will not only check his running too fat, but when he ſtops, if the line be 
long enough for you to get ſo near as to ſet your foot on or take hold of it, 
if he bolts forward he will be pricked ſo as to make him remember it, and 
will eadeavour to avoid the repetition of that puniſhment, You muſt be 
very ſtrict with him, and not hunt him in company with any other dog, 
till he be quite ſtaunch: it often coſts a great deal of trouble to make him 
ſo; but ſuch dogs when broken, do often turn out the beſt. 
Some are of opinion that the way to make pointers ſtand well in com- 
any 1s, when they are young, to take them out conſtantly with your old 
8 dogs, and they will leara by degrees to ſtand with or without 
company, But unleſs he is of a breed known to ſtand naturally, you 
will find more difficulty in breaking a vicious dog in company than by 
himſelf, . | 2 N 
It is alſo common, not to begin to enter pointers till a year old; be- 
cauſe uſing them very young ſhortens their ſpeed. Suppoſe there is truth 


in this maxim, and your dog ſhould not hunt altogether fo faſt, a ſufficient | 


amends will be made for his want of ſwiſtneſs, by hunting more carefully, 
nor will he run upon birds or paſs them unnoticed, as 955 which run 
very fait are apt to do. For more ſee SETTING=-D0G. | 

POLL EVIL ix Hos Es, is a fort of fiſtula, or deep ulcer between 
the ears of the pole or nape of che horſe*s neck, which proceeds from cor- 
rupt humours falling upon it, or perhaps from ſome bruiſe or blow, or 
ſome other cauſe, | | h 

This difeaſe is produced by different cauſes, and therefore muſt be dif- 
ferently treated, If it proceed: from blows, bruiſes, or any external vio- 
lence, let the ſwelling be often bathed wich hot vinegar? and if the hair 
be fretted off by an ouzing through the ſkin, inſtead of vinegar alone, uſe 
a mixture compoſed of two quarts of vinegar, and one of ſpirit of wine. 
Sometimes the part will be affected with a troubleſome itching, attended 
with heat and inflammation ; in this caſe let the creature be blooded, and 
poultiges compoſed of bread, milk and elder-flowers, be applied. And if 
this be performed at the beginning of the diſeaſe, and at the fame time 
proper phyſic given the creature, the ſwelling will be often diſperſed and 
the diſcaſs cured without fuppuration, N 8 

But when the ſwelling appears to be critical, and alſo to have matter 
formed in it, the beſt, and indeed the only effeQual method, is to apply 


proper poultices, in order to facilitate the ſuppuration, and atfiſt the burſ- 
ing of the tumour. Sometimes it will be neceſſary to open it with 2 knife, 


in order to evacuate the morbid matter. In this caſe you muſt be very 
careful not to wound the teadinous ligament, that. runs along the neck un- 
der the mane; and when the matter is formed on both ſides, two apper- 
tures will be necellary; for you muſt by no means divide the ligament 
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though it will be neceſſary to give vent to the matter formed on each 
E. 5 1 | , 
Sometimes the matter will flow in large quantities, reſembling melted 
glue, and be of an oily confiſtence, When this happens, a ſecond inciſſi- 
on will be neceſſary, eſpecially if you diſcover any cavities. The orifices 
muſt be made in the moſt depending parts, and the wound dreſſed at firſt 
with the common digeſtive ligament compoſed of turpentine, honey, and 
incture of myrrh; and after digeſtion, with the precipitate ointment, 
8 os alſo proved the following medicine to be of vety great uſe 

the EVI, | 1 f 

Tale of vinegar or ſpirit of wine half a pint ; cf vitriol diſſolved in 
pring-water, an ounce z and of tincture of myrrh, four ounces, | 
{, Waſh the wound in this mixture twice a day, and lay over the part a 
fufficient quantity of tow ſoaked in vinegar, and the white of eggs beat 
together z obſerving that if the fleſh be very luxuriant, to pare it down 
with the knife, before you waſh the wound, And by this application 
alone, you may often cure the poll- evil, without the trouble and expence 
of other medicines. | 

But the ſhorteſt method of curing this diſeaſe, is what the farriers call 

ding; and this will ſucceed when the wound is foul, of a bad diſpoſi- 

tion, and a large flux of matter. The ſcalding mixture, generally uſed, is 
made in the following manner: Take of corrofive ſublimate, verdigreaſe 
in fine powder and Roman vitriol, of each two drachms of green vitriol 
or copperas, half an ounce of oil of turpentine and train oil, of each 
eight ounces; and of rectified ſpirits of wine, four ounces; mix the whole 
ogether in a bottle. | ; 
This is the ſtrongeſt compoſition of what is termed the ſcalding mix- 
ture: and very often a milder will be ſufficient, which may be made by. 
changing the corroſive ſublimate for red precipitate, and the Roman for 
white vitriol. . 

The manner of uſing the above compoſition is this : they firſt clean the 
ah ſceſs very well with a ſpunge dipt in vinegar; then they put a proper 
uantity of the mixture into an iron ladle, with a ſpout to it, make it 
calding hot, pour it into the abſceſs, and cloſe the lips together with one 
or more ſtitches, They let this continue two or three days, when they 
open the orifice, and examine the abſceſs ; if they find it good matter and 
not in too great quantity, they conclude that the diſeaſe will be cured 
without any other application, except bathing it with ſpirits of wine. But 
if, on the contrary, the matter flows abundantly, and at the fame time ap- 
_ pears of a thin confiſtenee, the operation muſt be repeated till the flux of 
matter leſſens, and acquires a thick conſiſtence. | 
POLE-CATS, Weasets, c. theſe creatures are very injurious to 
. warrens, dove-houſes, hen-rooſts, &c, but the method to take them, in 
. Hatches and ſmall iron gins, like thoſe made for foxes, are ſo well known 
| that nothing need to be ſaid of them; only for preſerving dove-houſes 

from being deſtroyed by pole-cat:, they muſt be erected where a ditch or 
channel may be had to run round them, and this will keep thoſe vermin 


from making their boroughs under ground. 
9 ö FISH- 
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FISH-POND; as for the raking of theſe pondi, it is agreed, thoſo 
grounds are beſt which are full of ſprings, and apt to be mooniſh, for the 
one will breed them well, and the other will preſerve them from ſtealing. 


The ſituation of the pond is alſo to be conſidered, and the nature of + 


the currents that fall into it; likewiſe that it be refreſhed with a licrl8 
water, or with the rain-water that falls from the adjacent hilly ground, 
It has been obſerved, that thoſe ponds which receive the ſtale and dung 
of horſes, and other cattle, breed the largeſt and fatteſt fiſh. 1 
As to aking a fiſh-pond, let the head of it be the loweſt part of the 
ground, and the trench of the flood-gate or ſtuice have a good ſwift talk, 
that it may not be too * * emptying when you have a mind to draw it. 
The het way to make the pond-head ſecure, is to drive in two of three 


rows of ſtakes of about fix feet long, at about fout feet diſtance from each | 


other, the whole length of the head, the firſt row of which is to be rartuned 
at leaſt four feet deep, that they may ſtand ſtrong and ſure. 

Or if you happen to find the bottom falſe, eſpecially if it conſiſts of a 
running-ſand, you may beſides lay the foyndation with quick-lime, which 
ſlacking will make it as hard as 4 ſtone. | | 

Then dig your pond, and caſt the earth among the piles and ſtakes, and 
when they are well covered over, drive in another row of two over them, 
tamming in the earth in the void ſpaces, that it may lie cloſe aud keep in 
the water z and fo you deer ſtakes upon ſtakes, ramming in the 
earth till your pond-head be of the height you deſigned it. | 

The infide of the dam muſt be very ſmooth and firaight, that no cur- 
rent may have power over it, | 

If the pond carry fix feet water, it is enough; but it muſt be eight feet 
deep, to receive the freſhes and rains that ſhould fall into it, | 

It would alſo be advantageous to have ſhoals on the fides, for the fiſh to 
ſun themſelves on, and lay their ſpawn on, beſides on other places, ſome 
holes, hollow banks, ſhelves, roots of trees, iſlands, &c. to ſerve as their 
retiring places, | 

Beſides, it is to be conſidered, whether or not you defign your for 
a breeder, if you do never expect any large carp from thence, for the greats 
neſs of the number of the fpawn will over-ſtock the pond, and a ſtore- 
pond has always been accounted the beſt for large carps. 

If you would tnake a breeding-pond become a ftore-pond, when you 
ſue, ſee what quantity of carp it will eontain and then put in either all 
melters or all ſpawners, by which means, in a little time, you may have 
carps that are both large and exceeding fat, thus by putting in but one 
ſex, there is an m__ ibility of the increaſe of them; yet the roach will 
notwithſtanding multiply abundantly, ; | 

As to the ſituation and diſpoſition of the principal waters, a method 
mult be obſerved, to referve ſome great waters for the head quarters of 
the fiſh, You ſhould alſo have ſtews, and other auxiliary waters, ſo that 


you may Convey any part of the ſtock from one to the other, by which ® 


means you will never want, and need not abound z and farther, looſe no 
time in the omen of the fiſh z but employ the water as land is employed, 

to the beſt advantage, 8 4 
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Tou are to view the grounds, and find out ſome fallen between the hills, 
as near a flat as may be, ſo as to leave a proper current for the water. 
If ghere be any difficulty in making a judgment of this, take an oppor- 
K after ſome ſudden rain, .or the breaking up of a great ſnow in win- 
ter, and you will plainly ſee which way the ground caſts, for the water 
will take the true fall, and run accordingly. 
The condition of the place muſt determine the quantity of the ground 
which is to be covered with water, - 
For example, we may well propoſe in all fifteen acres in three ponds, or 
eight acres in two, and nc: leſs; and theſe ponds ſhould be placed one 
above another, ſo that the point of the lower may almoſt reach the bank 
of the upper: which contrivance is no leſs beautiful than advantageous. 
The head, or bank, which by ſtopping the current is to raiſe the water, 
and ſo make a pond, muſt be built with clay and earth, taken out of the 
or hollow digged in the loweſt ground, above the bank; and that pan 
Foul be ſhaped as a half oval, the Fat of which cames to the bank, and 
the longer diameter runs ſquare from it. See Banks. 5 

POND-HEADS, ro MAKE AND RAISE : it is evident that if a dam 
de made acroſs a valley, or low marſh, Where the water runs, it will pro- 
duce a pond: and as the dam or bank is higher than the center point, 

which lies againſt the loweſt ground, ſo —_ the deeper is the pond; 
and if the hills riſe on each fide ſteep and quick, the water ſtopt will cover 
leſs ground than if they had a flow or gentle aſcent, | | 
For making the bank head; be ſure it be firm and not apt to leak, 

which 'twill certainly do if made of only earth z therefore it is neceſlary 
to carry up a bed or wall of clay, the whole length of the bank, with a 
good ramming a foot or two from below the ſurface of the ground, to ſuch 
a height as the water is deſigned to ſtand, allowing a ſplit or two at leaſt, 
for that purpoſe, otherwiſe the water lying under a great weight from ita 
depth, will work itſelf underneath. £2.58 
As the clay is rammed, take care that earth be brought to carry up the 
bank with it, in order to prevent its being ſcarched and cracked by the 
heat of the ſun, which is of very ill conſequence; and therefote when 
come to its full height, it muſt forthwith be covered and cloſed with 
mould: you muft allow three feet to the breadth of this clay-bed, rifin 
it to ſuch a height as you would have the water ſtand, and raiſe it with 
earth three feet higher; though two feet would ferve, were it not that the 
unavoidable finking of the bank, will require at leaſt one foot. 
When ſeveral ponds or ſtews are projected to be ſunk at the ſame time, 

there will be a great advantage by the clay taken out of them, that will be 
much more than is neceſſary for the bed, and which may ſtrengthen the 
bed upon account of its being prefſed dowa by the tumbrels or carts, on 
each fide of it, and by the bank will be made very firm; it will likewiſe 
fave the breaking of the ground within the pond, which is a great benefit 
in the feed of the fiſh. 

As to the dimenſions, they are governed by the manner of the hills ri- 
ſing: for if it be ſteep, then in order to cover a ſufficient quantity of 
ground, you mult raiſe the bank higher, and of conſequence it muſt be 
made ſtronget than when the ground has a gentle aſcent, fo as a 8 
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height weuld throw the water upon ground enough: of this there be 


great difference, for in ſome places ten feet high may cover as much 28 
twenty feet in others, which-may be eafily diſcovered by the water level, 
whereby you may ſtake the waterline upon the ground to any height, and 
fix the determined height of the bank. | 
PONT-LEVIS, is a diſorderly teſiſting action of a horſe, in diſobedi- 
ence to his rider, in which he rears up ſeveral times running, and raiſes ſo 
upon his hind-legs that he is in danger of coming over. 4.0 
ROPE, ox Ruxy; this fiſh with a double name, is ſmall, and rarely 
grows big er than a gudgeon ; in ſhape not unlike the pearch, but reck» 
oned better food, being pleaſant in taſte. His haunts are the deepeſt 
running places in a gravel river, the exact bottom whereof having found 


by plumbing, and your hooks being baited with ſmall red worms, or 


brandling worms, you may fiſh with two or three hooks, and you will have 
excellent ſport; for he is a greedy biter, and they ate in great ſhoals toge- 
ther, where the water is deep, {mooth'and calm; ſo that if you would 
take a good quantity of them, bait the ground with earth, and fith for them 
with a ſmall ted worm, | | | 


PORTER To carry, uſed in the French manage, for direQting or 


puſhing upon a horſe at pleaſure, whether forwards, turns, &c. 


POULTRY, is a term given to all kinds of domeſtic fowls ought. up 


in a farm-yard, as cocks and hens, ducks, geeſe, turkeys, Sc. all of w 
we ſhall ſycak of and begin with. f . 


Dungtill Cocks and Heas, generally termed Fowls. 255 


The country yard cannot be ſaid to be compleat till well ſtocked with ” 


fowl, which advantage will appear to _ one who keeps them. The 
oreſt villager may reap the tame benefit from the products as the moſt 

ſub” antial farmer, they being able to fluft for themſelves the greater part 

of the year, by their feeding ou in ſects, corn, or any thing almoſt that is 

edible b any ſort of animal. | 

I hall not enter into a minute deſcription of the ſeveral ſorts of cocks 

and hens, only adviſe you to chuſe thoſe that are the beſt breeders, and 


the beſt layers: the eldeſt being always reckoned the beſt fitters, and the 


3 the beſt layers; but no fort will be good for either, if they are 
pt too fat; the beſt age to ſet a hen for chickens is from two years old 


to five, and the beſt month to ſet them is February z though any month 


between that and Michae/mas is good. A hen. fits twenty-one days, 
whereas geeſe, ducks and turkeys, fit thirty.“ Obſerve to let them have 
meat and drink conſtantly near them while they ſit, that they may not 
ſtraggle from their eggs and chill them. 


One cock will ſerve ten hens. | | 
If fow's are fed with buck or Trench wheat, or with hemp-ſeed, it is 


ſaid they will lay more eggs than ordinary; and buck wheat either whole 


or ground, made into paſte, which is the beſt way, is a grain that will 


fatten either fowls or hogs very ſpeedily ; but the common food uſed in 


barley-meal, with milk or water, but good wheat-flour moiſtened "LH 
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A god hen ſhould not differ from the nature of the cock; e fhould 
working, vigilant and laborious, both for herſelf and her chickens in 

26, the biggeſt and largeſt are the beſt, every proportion antwerable to 
thoſe of the cock, only inſtead of a comb, the ſhould have upon her crown 

à high thick tuft of feathers. | 

She ſhould have many ſtrong claws; but it will be better if ſhe has no 
hinder claws, becauſe they often break the eggs, and beſides, ſuch as have 
do ſometimes prove unnatural, | : 

_  Crowing hens are neither good layers nor good breeders. 
The elder hens are rather to be choſen for hatching than the younger; 
deeanfe they are more conſtant, and will ſet out their time; but if you 
. Ehuſe fot laying, take the youngeſt, becauſe they are luſty, and prone to 

generation; but do not chooſe a fat hen for ei her of theſe purpoſes ; for 
ſhe be fer, ſhe will forſake her neſt ; the eggs the lays wi ; without 
ſbells, and beſides The will grow flotk ful and lazy. 
Thoſe eggs that are laid when the hens are à year and a half, or two 
years old, are the beſt ; you muſt at that time give the hens plenty of vic- 
tuals, and ſometimes oats with funegreek, to heat them if you have large 
eggs; for thoſe that are fat commonly lay but ſmall ones; mix ſome chalk 

With their food, or mix ſome bruiſed brick with their bran, moiſkened with 
à little water, and give them their belly full of half-boiled barley, with 
Yetch and millet. k 

Some hens have the ill faculty of eating their eggs: to prevent this 
take out the white of an egg, and put moiſt plaiſter round about the yolk, 
and ſuffer it to grow hard; and when the hen attempts to eat it, and finds 
ſhe cannot do it, the will ſoon give over breaking her eggs. | 

You may likewiſe pour a clear plaiſter upon the yolk of an egg, and let 
it harden, fo that it may ferve for a ſhell, and put into the neſt; or you 
may ſhape an egg of plaiſter or chalk, and let that be for a neſt egg. 

Tho e hens that have ſpurs often break their eggs, and generally will 
not Hatch them, and they will ſometimes eat them; theſe muſt be ſcow- 
ered as well as thoſe that ſcratch and crow like a cock; firſt, by plucking 
their great quills out of their wings, and by feeding them with millet, 
barley and paſte, cut into bits, pounded acorns and bran, with pottage, or 
| Serie of wheat-bread, ſteeped in water or barley-meal. 
EKeep them in a cloſe place, and at reſt, and pull the feathers from their 
heads, thighs and rumps. If a hen be too fat, or has a looſenefs, ſhe will 
lay windy 6-55 | i 
A hen will fit well from the ſecond year of her laying to the fifth :- the 
belt time to ſet a hen, that the chickens may be large and moſt kindly, is 
iti February, in the increaſe of the moon, that ſhe may diſcloſe the chick. 
ens in the increaſe of the next new moon, being in March; for one 
| brood of this month's chickens is worth three of thoſe of any othec 
month. | | 

Hens may be ſet from March to October, and have good chickens, but 
not after that time, for the winter is a __ enemy to their breeding. 

A hen fits juſt twenty-one days, an if you ſet a hen upon the eggs of 
dicks, geeſe or turkies, you muſt fet them nine days before you put ber 
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own eggs to her, of which a hen will cover nineteen z but always ſet an 
odd egg, what number ſoever you have {et her witn. 

It will alſo be proper to mark one ſide of the eggs when you put chem 
under the hen, and to obſerve, whether ſhe turns them from the one fide 
to the other, and if ſhe does not, then take an apportunity when ſhe is from 
them to turn them . But a den does not turn them ee is 

6 the leſs value; $ 

Take care that the you have et a ben an be new, which may be 
known by their being heavy, full and clear, which may be known by 
looking through them in the Tun; nor do you chuſe the largeſt, for they 

have oftentimes two yolks, and though ſome are of opinion that ſuch will 
produce two chickens, it proves commonly a miſtake, and if they dar chey 
generally prove abortive and monſtraous. 

A hen muſt not be taken off or diſturbed from her nel, for that with 
make her utterly forſake + 

While ſhe is fitting you muſt place ber meat nnd wyter; near her, chat 
her may not cool while ſhe is going to ſeek: her food. If ſhe ſhould 
be abſent from her neft, ſtir up the ſtraw, and make it ſolt and bandſome,. * 
and lay the eggꝭ in the ſame onder ſhe leſt them: „ c 

It is very neceſl; ume her neſt with roſemary or brimſtone, and: 
you muſt take care 2 cock does not come at the eggs and ſet upon 
them, for he will endanger the breaking of chem, and caute the hen not to 
like her neſt. ſo well as before. 

When hens are laying, the old ſtraw ſhould be taken away, and freſh. 
put in, that it may not breed. fleas, .or ather n. which EGG 
them, : : 

The maladies incident to bens are a8 low: we 

Setting hens are ſometimes troubled with lice, wy vermin z for the 
cure: pound burat cummin and. ſtapniſgar, of each equal quantities, and 
mix it with wine, and rub the hens with ãt, or wath,them with a decoction 
of wild lupines. | 

If hens are troubled with a looſeneſs, mix a bandful of barley-meal and 
as much wax, in ſome wine, make it into a maſs, and give it them in the 
mo-ning before they have any other meat, ot elſe let.them drink a decoc- 
tion of apples or quinces. 

Hens by laying too many eggs ſometimes exhauſt their ſirength 2nd 
languiſh : the fame likewiſe happens to hens fitting too long; to remedy 
this, take the white of an egg, which you muſt roaſt till ic as if it 
was burnt; mix this with an equal quantity of dried raiſinsq alſo/burnt, 

| and. give the hens this faſtin 

V aur hen-houſe muſt — ſpacious, with a pretty high roof and 
ſtrong walls, to keep out both thieves and vermin; let there be windows 
on the eaſt ſide, that they may enjoy the. benefit of the riſing ſua, ſtrongly . 
lathed and cloſe ſhut z upwards, and round about the infides of the wall 
upon the ground, ſhould be made large pens of three. feet high, for geeſe, 
ducks and large fowls to ſet in, and near unto. the covering of the houſe 
ſhould be long perches, reaching from ane ſide af the houſe to the other, 
on which ſhould be ſet cocks, hens, capons pag La ack on ſuch- 
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At another fide of the houſe, at the darkeſt part of the ground pens, fix 


S- hampers full of ſtraw for neſts, in which the hens ſhould lay their eggs; 


but when they fit to hatch chickens, then let chem fit on the ground, 


© otherwiſe it will be dangerous. 


Alſo let there be pins ſtuek in the walls, that the poultry may climb to 

theit perches with the greater eaſe, 1121 Le 

The floor muſt not be paved, but made of earth ſmooth and eaſy. Let 

the ſmaller. f. wl have a hole made at one end of the houſe, to go in and 
come out at when they pleaſe, or elſe they will ſeek out rooſts in other 
places; but of larger fowl, you may open the door morning and evening. 

It would be better if the hen-houfe was fituated near tome kitchen, 
brew-houſe, bake-houſe or kiln, where it may have the heat of the fire, 
and be perfumed with ſmoak, which is to pullets both delightful aud 
wholeſome, | E1Þ- 23-: 00-7480 ot $1 | 

As ſoon as your chickens are hatched, if any be weaker than the reft, 
wrap them in wool, and let them have the heat of the fire; it will alſo 
be very good to perfume them with roſemary ; the firſt hatched chickens 
may be kept in-a-fieve till the reſt are diſcloſed, for they will not eat for 
two days ; ſome ſhells —— than others, they will require ſo 
much m re time in opening, but unlefs the chickens are weak, or the hen 
unkind, it will net be — 4 to let them continue under her, for ſhe will 
nouriſh them kindly. lt 1991 | wh 

When they are two days old, give them very ſmall oatmeal, ſome dry, 
and ſome fteeped in milk, or elfe crumbs of fine white bread ; and when 
they have gained ſtrength, curds, cheeſe, parings, white bread, cruſts 
foaked in beer or milk, barley-meal or wheaten-bread ſcalded, or the like 
ſoft meat, that is ſmall and will be eaſily digeſted. 

It is neceſſary to keep them in the houſe for a fortnight, and not fuffer 
them to go abroad with the hen to worm. Green chives chopped among 
their meat is very good, and will preſerve them from the rye or other dit- 
eaſes in the head, and never let them want clear water, — puddle water 
will be apt to give them the pip. 

Nor muſt you let them feed upon tares, darneh or cockle, for theſe are 
very dangerous to young ones, nor let them go into gardens till they are 
fix weeks old. . 

If you would have them crammed, coop them up when the dam has 
forſaken them, and cram them with dough made of wheaten-meal and 
milk, which dip in milk, and thruſt down their throats, but let them not 
be too big, leſt you choak them; and they will be fat in a fortnight. 

To diſtinguiſh whether a chicken is good+or not: after a chicken is 
killed it will be ſtiff and white, and firm in the vent, if new killed; but 
tender, and green in the vent if ſtale, | > 

If you rub your finger on the breaſt of a ſcaled chicken, if it be new 
Lilled it will feel rough; but if ale, ſli and ſlimy. 

A crammed chicken, if it be fat, will have a fat rump, and a fat vein 
upon the ſide of the breaſt uf her like a puller, 

In order to fatten chickens, you muſt put them into coups, and feed 
them with barley-meal z put. likewiſe a quantity of brick-duſt into their 
water, which they ought never to be without: this laſt will giye them an 

; appetite | 


— 


POU 


appetite to their meat; and fatten them very ſoon ; for in this caſe it muſt 
be conſidered, that all fowls and birds have two ſtomacks, as they may be 


called, the one is their crop, that ſoftens their food, and the other the 


izzard that macetates the food; in the laſt we always find ſome ſmall 
LG and ſharp ſand, which help to do that office, and without them or 
ſomething of that kind, a fowl will be wanting of its appetite to eat; for 
the gizzard cannot maſticate, or, as it may be ſaid, grind the food faſt 
enough to diſcharge it from the crop, without ſuch ſand or ſtones: and in 


this caſe the brick-duſt is aſſiſting. 
D EKS. 
D ucks are very neceſſary for the huſbandman's yard, in that they te- 


uire no charge in keeping; they live on loſt corn, worms, ſnails, c. for 


which reaſon they are very good for gardens. Once in a year they are 
very great layers of eggs, eſpecially a fort of duck that turns up the bill 
more than the common kind ; and when they fit they need little atten- 


dance, except to let them have a little barley, *or offal corn and water 


near them, that they may not ſtraggle far from their neſt to chill their 


E 0 8 - 
7 general it is found more profitable to ſet a hen upon the duck's e 
than any kind of duck whatſoever, becauſe the old one leads them when 
hatched too ſoon to the water, where, if the weather be chill, ſome will 
be loſt. They follow the hen a good while upon the land, and ſo get 


hardy before they venture to the water. 
About thirteen eggs is the proper number to let a duck fit upon; the 


hen will cover as many of theſe as of her own, and will bring them up 
well : ſo that every day ſhe is more profitable for that purpoſe. 

When the ducklings are hatched they require no care, 1f the weather be 
tolerably good ; but if they happen to be produced in a very rainy ſeaſon, 


it would be right to _y them under cover a little, eſpeciaily in the 


night; for, though the duck naturally loves water, it requires the aſſiſt- 
ance of its feathers, and, till they are grown, is eaſily hurt by the wet. 


The fattening of ducks at any age is very eaſy, and whether it be the . 
duckling, or the grown duck, the method to be uſed is exactly the fame, . 


They are to be put in a quiet dark place, and kept in a pen, where they 
are to have plenty of corn and water; any kind of cora-will do, and with 
this ſingle direction, they will fatten themſelves extremely well in fifteen 
or twenty days; and will bring a price that very well repays their 
feeding. | 


G E E S E. = 


The benefits ariſing from geeſe are, for food, their feathers, and their 
ſe. They will live upon commons, or any ſort of paſture, and need 
little care and attendance z only they ſhould have plenty of water. The 
largeſt geeſe are reckoned the beſt, but there is a fort of Spaniſh geeſe 
that are much better layers and breeders.than the Engl, eſpecially if 


Geeſe 


their eggs are hatched under an Engli/b. gooſe. 
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Seeſe lay in the ſpring, the earlier the better, becauſe of their price, 
2A and of their having a ſecond brood. They commonly lay twelve cr ſix- 
teen eggs each. You may know when they will lay, by their carrying of 
raw in their mouths, and when they will fit by their continuing on their 
neſt after they have laid. A geoſe its thirty days; but if the weather be 
fair and warm, ſhe will hatch three or four days ſooner. Aſter the go- 
ſings are !:arched, ſome keep them in the houfe ten or twelve days, and 
feed them with curds, barley-nieal, bran, c. After they have got ſome 
- firength, let them out three or four hours in a day, and take them in again 
till they are big enough to defend themſelves from vermin, One gander 
will ſerve five geeſe. WE; ge 
| If you would fatten geeſe, you muſt ſhut them up when they are about 
4 . a mepth'gld, and they will be fat in about a month more. Be ſure to let 
F them have always by them in a ſmall rack ſome fine hay, which will much 
| haſten their fattening. - Bur for iattenſng of older gecſe, it is commonly 
4 2 when they are about ſix months old, in or after harveſt; when the 
. have been in the ſtubble-fields, from which food ſome kill them, which is 
0 à good way z but thoſe who have a mind to have them very fat, ſhut them 
up for a fortnight or three weeks, and feed them with oats, ſplitted beans, 
4 barley-meal, or ground malt mixed with milk, the beſt thing to fatten them 
_ with being ſalt mixed with beer. But in fattening of all water fowl you 
. 15 obſerye, that they uſually ſit with their bills on their rumps, where 


ey 8 moſt of 125 molars and fatneſs 13 ſmall bunch of fea- 
which you will find ſtanding upright on their rumps, and alwa 

wolf with which they trim their Eben which — 1 . oily ang 
fippery more than other fowl: feathers are, that the water may {lip o 
them, which, if cut away cloſe, will make them fat in leſs time, and w_ 
eſs meat than otherwiſe. Geeſe will likewiſe feed on and fatten wel 
with carrots, cut ſmall, and given them; or if you give them rye before 
or about Midſummer, it will rengthen them, and keep them in health, 
that being commonly their ſickly time. | 


1 In ſome countries they ſbear the geeſe for their feathers, and ſome pull 
1 them twice a year; but this latter way is more injurious to them, and 
i - therefore it is better ſtaying till moulting time, or till their death for their 


feathers. 
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Turkies are fowls that proſper very well in open countries, where there 
is not much ſhelter to 3 vermirf to deſtroy them, for they are gene- 
4 | rally inclined to ramble. The hens likewiſe are ſo negligent of their 
- young, that whilſt they have one to follow them, they never take any care 

of the reſt ; and therefore there muſt be 2 ric deal of care taken of them 

while they are young, to watch them, and to keep them warm, they being 
bird that cannot bear the cold. But ſome, where they have a convent- 
ency of a ſmall coyer near the houſe, let them take their liberty, and ſeek 
their own neſts ; but it is only in ſome particular places that they do well 
with ſuch wanagement. I knew a gentleman that had a hen turkey of the 
wild kind from Virginia, of which, and an Engliſh cock, he raiſed a =_ 
n n 3 | e 


Ec : 


/ 


PRI : 
fine breed, that bred wild in the fields, and always became tame when 


grown up; they were a very hardy breed, and much larger than ours, ad 


reared their young ones without any care or trouble, breeding much bet- 
ter than our Exgliſb. REES 
If you keep them with corn they are very great feeders, and will de- 
vour a great deal; but if left to their liberty when grown up, they will 
et their own living, without either trouble or charges, by feeding on 
Tee being ve iraggle, will often be laying their 
Turkies being very apt to e, will o laying their in 
ſecret places, — therefore the common ſort of them muſt be often —— 
ed, and made to lay at home, They begin to lay in Merch, and will fit 
in April, Eleven or thirteen eggs are the moſt they fit on. They hatch 
in between twenty-fve and thirty days; and when they have hatched 
their brood, you muſt be careful to keep the young ones warm, for the 
leaft cold kills them. Feed hem either with curds, or green freſh cheeſe 
cut in ſmall pieces, Let their drink be new milk, or milk and water. 


- 


Some give them oatmeal and milk boiled thick together, into which they | 


put wormwood chopped ſmall, and ſometimes eggs boiled hard, and cut 


in little pieces. You muſt feed them often, for the hen will not take muck 
care of them, and when they have got ſome ſtrength, feed them abroad in 
a cloſe walled place, where they cannot ſtray z you muſt not let them out 


till the dew is off the graſs, taking care to have them in again before 
might becauſe the dew is very prejudicial to them, * | 


or the fattening of turkies, ſodden barley is very excellent, or ſadden - 


oat for the firft fortnight, and for another fortnight cram them as yon do 
capons, They are only to be crammed in a morning, which muſt be 
given them warm, and let out all day, being ſometimes fed with corn 
while out; becauſe, being a ſullen bird, they are apt elſe not to fat ſo 
kindly, LS | | 
Their eggs are reckoned very wholeſome, and a great reſtorer of na- 
ture, RITES 

POUNCES, the talons or claws of a bird of prey. 

PRESS upon THz Han: a horſe is ſaid to reſiſt or prefs upon the 
hand, when either through the ſtiffneſs of his neck, or from an ardonr to 
run too much a head, he ſtretches his head againſt the horſeman's hand, 
refuſes the aid of the hand, and withſtands the effects of the bridle, 

To preſs or puſh a horſe forwards, is to aſſiſt him with the calves of 


your legs, or to {pur him to make him go on. | | 
To ERICK, ox PiNCcn, is to give a horſe a gentle touch of the ſpur, 
without clapping them hard to bim. : ON eats BY 95441 
Prick with the right; pinch with the left: pinch with bob. 
To PRICK, ox Pic, is an aid; but to bear hard with the ſpur, is 


correction. f : & 30 
PRICKING or 4 Hoxst's Foor, is the hurt received by a nail be- 


ing drove too far into the foot, ſo as to teach the quick, or prels the vein 


in the horſe's foot when he is ſhod. 

PRICKER, (Hunting term) a hunter on horſeback. +. | Wo 

PRICKET, a ſpitter, or young male deer of tyo years old, begins to 

Tn Te OE han bis oro 
6G. 254 
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+ PRICRING, (with ſpertſmen) the footing of an hare when ſhe beats 
on the hard heath way, and her footing can be percaved, | | 

PRICKT, otherwiſe called accLoyktD CLOYED, OI RETREAT, Oc. 
in reſpect to horſes, ſignifies only the having a prick by the negligence of 
the farrier in driving the nails, by their weakneſs, ill pointing or breaking 
them, which if not preſently taken out, will, in time, break out into a foul 
ſore: you may diſcern it by the horſe's going lame; but if you would 
know: it more certainly, pinch him round the hook with a Far of- g 
and when you come to the place aggrieved he will ſhrink in his foot; or 
elſe you may try where he is pricked by throw:ng water on his hoof, for 
that place here he is hurt will be ſooner dry than the reſt, * 

. PUNCH, a well-ſet, well knit horſe, is ſhort backed, and thick ſhoul- 
dered, with a broad neck, and well lined with fleſh. 

PURLIEU, all that ground near any foreſt, which being antiently 
made foreſt, is afrerwards, by perambulations, ſeparated again from the 
ſame, and freed from-that ſervitude which was formerly laid upon it, 

- PURLIEU-Man, one that has land within the purlieu, and forty ſuil- 
lings a year freehold ; upon which account he is allowed to hunt or courſe 
in his own purlieu, with certain limitations. | | 
»» PURSE-NET, a net uſed for taking both hares and rabbets, at certain 
times, and three or four dozen of them are ſufficient to lay over their 
holes: they are to be faſtened with tying ſtrings. to ſticks thruſt into the 
earth, otherwiſe when the rabbets bolt out they will run away and get out 
of the nets; but when the nets are fixed, — all things in order, there 
muſt be · one or two to lie cloſe, to ſee what game comes home, while in 
the mean time you beat the buſhes to force them homewards. 
Another way to take rabbets with theſe nets, is at their coming out of 
their paraces: and they ſhould be ſecreted in this manner. : 
Firſt hunt them up and down, to force them all in, then put in a ferret 
with a bell about her neck, which gives the rabbet notice of her coming, 
who endeavouring to avoid ber, will bolt out into the purſe-net, from 
whence you muſt immediately take the purſe-net before the ferret ſeize | 
her; and when the ferret comes out of the burrows, put her in again; 
but remember to cope her mouth, that is, tie her chaps with fine pack- 
thread, which will hinder her from ſeizing the rabbet and fucking her 


PURSINESS in Hoxses, is a ſhortneſs of breath, either natural er 
accidental. The natural is when the horſe is cock-throppled ; for that his 
thropple or wind- pipe being ſo long, he is not able to draw his breath in 
4 _ ſo much caſe as m_ borſes — which are looſe * 

e the wind- pipe being too ſtreight that ſhould convey the breath to 
the lungs, and vent it again at the noſe, makes him = and fetch his 
breatli ſhort; and in like manner when his pipes is filled with too much 
fat, or other flegmatic ſtuff, which ſuffocatcs hs and makes his lungs la-- 
bour the more, | err of 1 

Paurſineſs accidental is ſometimes cauſed by a horſe's being hard ridden 
after a full ſtomach, or preſently after drinking, which cautes phlegrzatic 
humours to diſtil out of the head into the wind-pipe, and ſo fall upon the 
lungs, where they ſettle and congeal. - + 


MM 
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It alſo proceeds from heats and colds, Ec. cauſes dullneſs and heavineſs 

Fu travelling, makes him ſweat much, and ready to fall down upon every 
rain, 5 ; 

Por the cute: pound anniſeeds, liquorice and ſugar-candy, to a fine 

powder, and put four ſpoonfuls into a pint of white wine; brew them 

well, and mix them wit half a pint of fi 

eve” after a travel, and a day before he ſets out on a jou 


rney.  - | 
PUT it is uſed for the — ot managing of a horſes as, put your 


horſe to cor wett, put him upon-caprioles . $5 
To put a horſ+ uten his haunches, is to make him bend them in gailoping 
in the manage, or upon a ſtop. See Hauncaes. 1 12 
x Togure horſe to the walk, trat, or gallop, is to make him walk, trot, or 


. 


PUT OVER, (in Falconry) uſed of a hawk, when ſhe remov ns the, 


meat from her gorge into her bowels, by traverſing with her body, but 
chiefly with her neck, | | ' | 
FUT TOCK, a kind of long winged kite, a bird of prey. me 
- 33 Hoxse, is one that has white ſpots upon a coat of ano- 
ther colour. | | 
Thus there are pye-bald bays, pye-bald ſorrels, and -pye-bald blacks, 
and ſo of the reſt. i 994073 LE Bee 
PYROET'; [in Horſemanſhip] ſome are of one tread or paſte, ſome of 
Thoſe of one tread are otherwiſe called, Pirouettes de la tete a la queve, 
which are intire and very narrow turns made by the horſe upon. one tread, 
and almoſt in one time, in ſuch a manner that his head is placed where 
his tail was, hens guereg out his haunches. | eral 
To make horſes take this pyroet with more facility, they uſe in the 
22 to put them to five or. fix of them all running, without ſtirting off 
the . | UN 4 | 
In duels they are of uſe to gain the enemy's croupe. 7 2 
Pyroets of two piſts or treads, are turns of two treads upon a ſmall com- 
paſs of ground, almoſt of the length of the horſe. | * 68 


ban. e Fall bird with ſpeckled feathers, and one of thoſe we call 
paſſengers, dwelling in cotn felds, or meadows, Quails begin to 


ling in April; they make their neſts on the and fit in the month 
ſr bender neck, he he int hc: : you may know the hen 


her lender neck, and that ſhe is not black under the chin, but of the 
of baked earth, and ſo up to the head, her breaſt and belly are al- 
oft white, her back and wings of a dark yellow colour; but the head, 


neck, back, tail, and wings of the cock, are almoſt black; his, beak is alſo 


black, and feet ſhining, 0h n 24a dtd \ : 4x Ws PO 

Quails are to be taken by calls, while they are in their wooing- time, 
which is from April till Augu/tz the quail will caſt at ſun-rifing, about 
nine o'clock, about twelve, about three in the aſternoon, and at ſun-ſet. 


The notes of the cock differ much from the hen, ſo that you muſt be ex- 


rt in both, if you intend to do ny good in taking them; and when you 
—— cock call, anſwer in the hen's note; and ſo on the contrary, 


lad oil. Give this to the horſe © 


Aaz ' anſwer 
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anfwer the hen in the cock's note; and they will both come to you, that 
you'may caſt your net over and take them, | 

If it be a fingle cock-quail, he will come at the firſt call, but if he has 2 
hen with him, he will not forſake her: ſometimes you ſhall only hear one 
to anſwer your call, yet three or four will come to your net, ſo that you 
need not make too much haſte when you ' find one entangled, for ſome 
more may be taken in a ſhort time. „ „ub, 

Quails are neat cleanly birds, and will not run much into dews or wet 

laces, but chuſe rather to fly that they may not dirty themſelves ; _ | 
muſt therefore at ſuch times, place yourſelf as near your nets as poſſible, 
and if by accident the quail paſſes by one end of the net, lie cloſe for 
ſome time, and let her go a little way; then gently removing yourſelf on 
the other ſide of the net, call her back again, and ſhe will ſoon come to 


- your net. 


QUARTER ; to work from quarter to quarter, is to ride a horſe three 
times in end, upon the firſt of the four lines of a ſquare; thea changing 
your hand, and riding him three times upon a ſecond z at the third line 
pry your hand, and ſo paſſing to the third and fourth, obſerving the 
ame order, | 

A Falſe QUARTER, is when the hoof has a kind of cleft occafioned 
by a horſe's caſting up his quarter, and getting a new one, for then the 
orn beginning to grow, is uneven and ugly, as alſo bi and ſofter than 
the reſt of the hgof; and ſuch ſhould be ſhod with half panton ſhoes ; but 
det be conſiderable, and take up a quarter part of the hoof, the 

horfe will not be ferviceable, and is nat worth buying. 
QUARTER Bruin, is when the horſe has the quarters of his hind 
feet ſtrong; that is to ſay, the boyp thick, and ſo capable of admitting a 


good pe by the nails. 41 N 
When a horſe's quarters or feet re waſhed and ſhrunk: For the cure: 
raze the foot with a red hot knife, making large razes of the breadth of a 
crown piece, from the hair to the ſhoe; and avoiding the coronet, then 
apply a proper poultice, and charge the foqt with a Femolade. See Re Mo- 
LADE PouLTICE fer the boof bond, © NES 
. QUARTERS or a SapbLe, are the pieces of leather or ſtuff made 
faſt to the lower part of the ſides of the ſaddle, and hanging down below 
the ſaddle. EY | . 
QUARTERS or a Hozse, fore-quarters and hind-quartets; the 
e-quarters are the ſhoulders and hi Yowdewh's the hind-quarters, are 
the lips and the legs behind. © * IE 
QUARTERS or a Hoxse's Poor; are the ſides of the cofiin, com- 
gas between the toe and the heel on one fide, and the other of the 
t ; the inner- quarters, are thoſe oppoſite to ane another, facing from 
one foot to the other; thoſe are always weaker than the outſide quarters, 
which lie on the external ſides of the coffin. | 
_QUARTER-CAST); a horſe is faid to caſt his quarters, when, fot. 
any diforder in his coffin, we are obliged to cut one of the quarters off 


F 


| - The hoof, and when the hoof is thus cut, it grows and comes on anew. 


QUITTER 


4 RAB 


QUITTER-BONE, a hard round ſwelling upon the eoronet, bet wren 
a horſe's heel and the quarter, which moſt commonly growy on the inlide. 
of the foot. "I: Iu 
It is contraſted many ways, ſometimes by gravel underneath the ſhoe, 
and ſometimes by ſame bruiſe, ſtub, or prick of a nail, or the like, which 
being neglected will impoſthumate, and break out about the hoot : now 
and then it comes from evil humonts, which deſcended down to that 


me +" 
P QUITTER, the matter of an ulcer or ſote. 


ABBE TS. The rabbet or coney is an animal about the bigneſs of 
an ordinary cat, who hides herſelf in the woods, or makes burrows 
in the ground, to retire into for ſafety : ſhe has long ears, and a ſhort tail, 
bur well covered with wool, and is moſtly of a grey and white colour, 
The young ones are called ſucking-rabbets, There are two ſorts, viz. 
the wild and the tame; thoſe that are wild are bred in warrens, and are 
ſmaller and redder, have naturally more active bodies, are more ſhy and 
watchful, and their fleſh is more delicious, from the air of liberty whereit 
they breathe, and ate not ſo melancholic : but the tame ones are quite 
contrary ;. yet, they make uſe of them in ſome places, to ſupply their 
warrensz and there, in proceſs of time, coming to be diveſted of theit 
heavy nature, become more and more active than before. : +11 
The rabbet begins to breed at fix months old, hears at leaſt ſeven times 
a year; ſhe carries her young in her belly thirty days, if ſhe litters in the 
month of Merch, and as ſoon as ſhe has kindled goes to the buck again, 
but it is better not for the ſpace of two or three weeks. Tame rabbets, 
above all other beaſts delight in impriſonment and ſolitatineſs j they are 
violently hot in the act of generation, performing it with ſuch. vigour and. 
exceſs, that they ſwoon, and lie in trances à good while after the act. 
IT The males being given too much to cruelty, kill all the young ones 
they can come at, therefore the females, after they have kindled; hidz 
them, and cloſe up the holes in ſuch manner, that the buck may not find 
them: they increaſe wonderful y, bringing forth every tx weeks; there- 
fore when kept tame in huts, they muſt be watched, and as ſoon us they 
have kindled, may be put to the buck, for they will otherwiſe mourn, add 
hardly bring up their young. 5 nod 
The huts in which tame rabbets are to be kept, ſhould be made of thin 
wainſcot boards, ſome about two fret ſquare, and one foot high, which 
ſquare muſt be divided into two rooms, one with open windows of wWite, 
through which the rabbet may feed; and a leſs room without light, where- 
in ſhe may lodge and kindle ; and a crough wherein to put meat and other 
neceſſaries for her, before the light one z and thus you nay make box upon 
box, in divers ſtories, keeping the bucks by thenidelves, as allo the dots, 
unleſs it be fuch as have not bred, with which you may let the buck 
lodge. Further, when a doc has kindled one yeſty and then kindied 
another, the firſt muſt be taken from her and be put amongſt rabbets ot 
their own age, provided the boxes be not peſtered, but that they have cafe 
and liberty. ö : | 
Aa z For 
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For the choice of tame rich conies, it needs not to Took to their ſhape, 
but to their richneſs, only that the bucks muſt be the largeſt and richeſt 
you can get; and that ſkin is eſteemed the beſt, that has the equalet mix- 
ture of black and white hair together, yet the black ſovld rather {hadow 
the White: a black ſkin with a few ſilver hairs, being much richer than a 
white ſkip with a few black ones. oo | 
As to the profit of tame rich conies, every one that is killed in ſeaſon, 
that is, from Martinmas till after Candlemes, is worth five others, being 
much better and larger; and when another kin is worth two-pence,. or 
three - pence at the moſt, t nceſe are worth a ſhilling or upwards. Again, 
the increaſe is more; the tame ones, at one kennelliug, bringing forth 
more than the wild do; beſides, they are always ready at hand for the 
diſh, winter and ſummer, without the charge of nets, ferrets, &c. and 
their ſkins always paying their keepers expence, with iaterett. 

The beſt food for your tame conies, is the ſweeteſt, fhorteſt and beſt 
hay you can get; one load will feed two hundred couple a year, and out 
of the ſtock of two hundred, may be ſpent in the heute as many as are 
ſold in the market, and yet a good ſtock maintained to anſwer all caſual- 
ties, The hay muſt be put to them in little cloven ſtioks, that they may 
with eaſe reach and pull it out of the ſame, but ſo as not to ſcatter or 
waſte any ; ſweet oats and water, ſhould be put for them in troughs under 
the boxes; and this ſhould be their ordinary and conſtant food, all other 
being to be ufed phyſically ; you ma, twice or three times, in a fortnight, 
to cool their bodies, give them malluws, clover-graſs, ſour docks, blades 
of corn, cabbage, or cole-wort leaves, and the like, all which both cools 
and nouriſhes exceedingly ; but ſweet grain ſhould be ſeldom uſed, ſince 
nothing rots them ſooner. Great care muſt be had, that when any graſs is 
cut for them where are weeds, that there is no hemlock amongſt it, for 
though they will eat it ly, yet it is preſent poiſon to them. Their 
huts alſo muſt be kept ſweet and clean every day, for their piſs and ordure 
is of ſo ftrong and violent a favour, as wilt annoy them. fo. 

The infirmities to which tame conies are ſubject, are the tot; which 
comes by giving them green meat, or gathering greens for them with the 
dew on; — ore let them have it but ſeldom, and then the dryneſs of 
the hay will even dry up the moiſture, knit them, and keep them ſound. 

There is a certain rage of madneſs, engendered from corrupt blood, 
ſpringing from the rankneſs of their keeping, and which is known by their 
wallowing and tumbling with their heels upwards, and leaping into their 
huts ; to cure which, give them tare thiſtle to eat. ' Dh 

Wild rabbets do great damage to vine-yards, and all forts of corn, their 
teeth ſparing nothing that they oome near; and in ſuch countrics as a- 
bounds with vi — they will eat the young ſhoots as ſoon as they be- 
gin to appear, will do them ſo much damage, that it will endanger 
their ruin without ſome proper remedy ; to prevent which, take ſome very 
{mall ſticks of willow, well dried, dip one end of them into ſome melted 
brimſtone, and ſtick the other into the ground ; let chem be about a fathom 
diſtance from each other, and ſet fire to them; and this will prevent the 
rabbets (who hate the ſmell) ſrom e tering into any vine-yard, on the ſide 
of which thoſe ſticks are ſet ; the ſmell will laſt for four or five days, 2 
; | he 
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the expiration of which you muſt renew it, and ſo 2 third time, in ſo- 
much, that in about ſixteen days, the IEoOts of the vine will be ſo firong 
43 not to be in danger of the inſults of theſe animals. | 

The ways of taking theſe creatures are various; particularly ſuch as 
ſtray from their burrows may be taken with ſmall grey-hounds, or mun- 
grels, bred up for that purpoſe; their places of hunting are among buſhes, 
hedges, corn-helds, and freſh paſtures; and though yow ſhould mi killing 
them, yer they are thereby drove back to their burrows, over whoſe holes 
you may la purle-nets, and then put in a ferret'cloſe muffled, which will 
quickly 4 them bolt out again to the net, and ſo are caught. 2 

The ferret ſometimes finds a rabbet aſleep, which ſhe ſurprizes and 
kills, ſucks her blood, lies upon her, and ſſeeps there: in which caſe you 
are obliged either to kill her, or wait till ſhe'awakes, which will be often 
fire or tix hours; and therefore you muſt fire five or fix times into tie hole 
to awake her, upon which ſhe will come out; but you muſt always let her 
'fleep an hour before you fire, or elſe the noiſe will ſignify nothing. 

When you take any of the does, 10d ft mult turn them looſe, that you 
may not depopulate your warrens, and ſlit their ears, that they may not * 
killed by others, who ſometimes lie in wait to ſuoot them. 

"0 force tabbets out of their burrows without a ferret, take ſome — 
der of orpine and brimſtone, old ſhoes, parchment, or cl th, and bum 
them at the mouth of the burrow, upon that fide which the wind blows, 
and ſpread your purſe- net under the wind. Some put a crab or two into 
the holes, which will force them out. 
' Nets to take rabbets and hares 3 theſe nets muſt be made i in the ſame 
manner as halhers, wherewith they take-partridges. *- 2 

RACE-HORSE, ſhould be ſomewhat long-bodied, nervous, of great 
mettle, very ſwift and ſenſible of the ſpurs: he ſhould alfo be tractable and 
no ways reſtive or {kittiſh ; his head ſhould be ſmall and lender, with 
wide noſtrils, and a large chropple. | 

He ſhould be of an Eny/i/o breed, or a barb of a little fize, with a ptet- 
ty large reach, his legs ſomewhat frnall, but the back ſinews at a good dif- 
«tance from the bone; ſhort jointed, Ur neat ſhaped feet, for large feet are 
not at all fit for this exerciſe. 


He ſhould be at leaſt fix years old, no horſe under that age having Guf-- 


ficient ſtrength for a fix- mile courie, without mana the hazard of being 
' over=rained. 

The next thing to be conſidered, is the limitation of time for preparing 
'a hole for a match; which is generally agreed by judicious hortemen, 
that (unleſs the match be for an extraordinary ſum) two months is tuffi 
ent; but in this 22 regard 18 to be had to the ſtate of the horſe's oy 

If it be very fat, foul, or taken from grats. 

It it be extremely lean and poor. | 
If he be in good caſe, and has had moderate exerciſe. £ 
Tor the fhrit, you muſt take two months at leaſt, to bring bim into order, 
- for he will require much airing, great carefulneſs in heating, and the @K- 

cretion in ſcoweting. 

For the horſe that is vety poor, get as long time as you can, and let his 
airings be moderate, and not before or Kot tun-ſexcing, ſeedy him LY 
Tal ? „ but not fo as to cloy him. 
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to have them both come to you, who will approach and 
Is caſt over them. | 


RA 
As for the horſe that in good'caſe, and which has moderate exerciſe, 
B month or fix weeks may be ſufficienn. tn. 
-. You we alſo to conſider his particular conſlitution; if he be fat, and 


ou, yer of a free and waſting nature, apt quickly to conſume and loſe his 
fleſt, in this caſe you are not to have ſo ftrit a hand, neither can he en- 


dure ſo violent exerciſe as if he were of a hardy difpoſition, and would feed 


Ad be fat upon all meats and exerciſes, 8 
i if be be in extreme poverty, and yet by nature very hardy, and 
apt ſoon to recover his fleſh, and to hold out long; then by no means 
Gould you have too tender a hand, nor forbear that exerciſe you would 


give a horſe of a nicer conſtitution, ſweet ſtomach and free ſpirit. 


As for — ordering a hotſe for a race, See Hux TIN G-Hoxse, 
ATCH, &c, | | | 
RAR, a wooden frame made to hold bay or fodder for cattle. 
n RACK, a pace in which a horſe neither trots nor ambles, but ſhuſſles as 
The racking is indeed much the ſame as an amble, only it is a 


- ſwifter time and ſhorter tread, 


| RAFFLE-NET, an implement to catch fiſh with both by night and 
| 1 à company or herd of young colts. 
RAGGED Haws, a hawk that has his feathers broken. 


RAO T, is a horſe that has ſhort legs, a broad croupe, and a ſtrong | 
thick body, differs from a gouſſaut in this, that the latter has more ſhoul- 


der, and a thicker neck, | ; ; 
- - RAILS, Quaits, Maox-Povrs, Ec. are very good flights for 


hawks, | | | 
Their haunts much the ſame with thoſe of the partridge, only the quail 


loves the wheat-held moſt z the moor-pout the heath and foreſi-grounds z 
and the rails love the long high graſs, where they lie obſcure, 


The way of finding them is like that of partridge, by the eye and ear, 
and haunt z but the chief way of all to find them out is the call or pipe, 


to which they liſten with fuch earneſtneſs that you can no ſooner imitate 


their notes but they will anſwer them, and purſue the call, with ſuch 
greedineſs, 8 will play and ſkip a out you, nay, run over yuu, eſ- 
The =, the male and female differ very much, and therefore you 
muſt have them both at your command; when you hear the male call, 
u muſt anſwer in the note of the female; and when you hear the fe- 
male call, you muſt anſwer in that of the male; and thus you will not fail 
fiten till the net 


The way of taking theſe birds, is the ſame with that of the partridge, 
and they may be taken with nets or lime, either buſh, or red or engine, 


which you muſt ſtalk with; or by a ſetting- dog. 


RAISE ; to raiſe a horſe upon corvets, upon ioles, u ſad 
is to make him work at — caprioles 3 pike many — 
raiſe the fore · hand of your horſe, FEW 


RAM 

| Raiſe is ſxewiſe uſed for placing a borſe's head right, and making him 

earry well ; and hindering him from carrying low, ot arming himſelf. 
RAISED. in Fes, {with Falconers] a term uſed of an hawk When 

ſhe grows fat or proſper. _ | 
_ RAISING, (wich horſemen) is one of the three aQions of a horſe's 
legs, the other two being the ſtay, and the thread, which ſee in theit pro- 
per places: the raiſing, or liſting up his leg, is good, if he perform it hard- 
iy, and with eaſe, not croſſing his legs nor carrying his 'faet too much 
out or in: and that he alſo bend his knees as much as is needful. 


RAISTY, 1 term uſed in reſpect of a horſe, when he will go nei- 


RESTIVE, I ther backwards nor forwards. 

RAKE ; a horſe rakes, when being ſhoulder ſplait, or having ſtrained 
his fore-quarters, he goes ſo lame, that he drags one of his fore-legs in 2 
ſemicircle, which is more apparent when he trots than when he paces, 

RAKE or Corrs. See Rac. | 

2% RAKE a Hose, is to draw his ordure with one hand out of his 
fundament, when he is coſtive, or cannot dung; in doing this the hand is 
to be anointed with ſallad oil, butter, or hog's caſe, | 

eder [in Falconry] a term applied to a hawk that lies too far from 
the fowl, | a 

RAMAGE, boughs or branches of trees. * 6 

RAMAGE, Hawk on PAL cox, is one that is wild and coy, as 
having been long amidſt the boughs, preying for itſelf. All falcons re- 
tain this name when they have left the aery; being fo called in May, 
Jure Fuly aud Auguſt, Theſe are very rarely reclaimed. | | 

If a falconer chance to recover a ramage hawk that was never handled 
before, let him immediately feel her, and at that inſtant put on her jeſſes, 
made of ſoft leather, at the end of which fix two varvels, the one to bear 
your coat of arms, and the other your name, that if ſhe chance to be loſt, 
they who take her up may know where to return her; put her on alſo a 
pair of belle, with two proper bewets. | 

Having furaiſhed her as before directed, begin the managing her by 
gentle handling, | | 

To avoid the danger of her beak, provide yourſelf with a ſmooth ſtick, 


about half a foot in length, with which you muſt ſtroke your hawk about 


the pinions of her wings, and ſo downwards athwart her train. 3 
It ſhe offers to ſnap at the ſtick, withdraw not your hands, but let her 
bite thereon, the hardnels of which will ſoon cure her of that trick. 


If you would man her well, you muſt watch her all the night, keeping 


her continually on your fiſts, _ 

You muſt teach her to feed ſecled, and having a large and eaſy rufter 
hood, you muſt hood and unhood her often, ſeeled as ſhe is, handling her 
gently about the head, coying het often, to the intent ſhe may not be diſ- 
pleaſed at her keeper, _ _ 

Let her plume and tire ſometimes upon a wing on your fiſt, keeping her 


ſo day and night, without perching, until the is weary, and will ſuffer you 


to hood her without ſtirring, | | | 
If the hawk be ſo ramage, that ſhe will not teave ſnapping er biting, 


then take a little aloes ſuccotrina, and whea ſhe offers to ſaap, give it her 
to 


| RAT 


to bite, and the bitternefs of this will ſoon make her leaye that ill quality: 
| _ 1 ſay gariic will do the like, the ſtrong ſcent thereof being equally 
| offenſive. | — 
| RAMINGUE ; a horſe called in French ramingue, is a reſtive ſort of 
608 Horſe, that reſiſts, the ſpurs, or cleaves to the ſpurs, that is, defends himſelf 
Vith malice againſt the ſpurs, ſometimes doubles the reins, and frequently 
yerks, to favour his diſobedience. 

RANGER, a {wotn officer of a foreſt or park, whoſe buſineſs it is to 
walk daily through his charge, to drive back the wild beaſts out of the pur- 
lieus, or disforeſted places, into forefted lands, and to preſent all creſpat- 

ſes done in his bailiwick, at the next court held for the foreſt, 

_ RANGIFER, a kind of ſtag, fo called from his lofty horns, reſembling 

the branches of trees: the blood of this beaſt is accounted an excellent c- 
medy for the ſcurvy, and his hoots are eſteemed good for the cramp. 

RANGLE (in Falconry) is when gravel is given to a hawk to bring her 
go der omg. , ue. ; e 
RSE; toraſe, or glance upon the ground, is to gallop near the ground 
as our Eugliſb horſes 14 ** 8 pot 5 a pf: 
 ToRATTLE, (with Sportſmen) a term uſed of a goat, who is ſaid to 
Tattle, when it cries or makes a noite through defire of copulation, 
RATLING in THe SHEATH, a term uſed of a horſe when he makes 
a noiſe in the, ſkinny part of his yard. eas auf, | 
'. RATS-TAILS, a moſt venemous diſeaſe in horſes, not unlike ſeratch- 
es, proceeding ſometimes from too much reſt, and the keeper's negligence 
in not rubbing and dreſſing them well: alſo by reaſon of good keeping, 
without exerciſe, the blood corrupting in his body, falls down into his 
legs, which cauſes the diſtemper. 8 
Theſe rat-tails come er the back ſine ws, and may be known by the 

being without hair, from two or three fingers breadth below the han! 
| to the very paſtern-Joint z they are ſometimes dry and ſometimes moiſt, 
/ | but always accompanied with cruſts and hard callofities, more raiſed tha 
the reſt of the leg; .when moiſt they ſend forth a ſharp humour. | 

Coach-horſes of a large fize, that have their legs charged with fleſh, 
hair, &c. are moſt ſubject to this, and ſuch like infirmities, which ſeldom 
happen to middle-ſized horſes. hare, I! 

Phe cure: ride the horſe. well till he be warm, which will make the ; 
veins ſwell and appear better: afterwards ' bleed him well on the fetlock 
veins, on both ſides, and next day waſh the ſores with warm water, and 
then clip away all the hair about it, and anoint the part aggrieved with the 
following ointment. | 5 | 

Take green copperas and verdigreaſe, of each four ounces, of common 

honey, half a pound; reduce the copperas and verdigreaſe to a fine pow- 
der, and work them up with the honey to a due conſiſtence; uſe this oint- 
ment till the ſore be healed. Or, take a quarter of a pound of flanders oil 

of bays, a quarter of an ounce of oil of turpentine, and fix drachms of 

uickſilver, mix the quickſilver and oil of rurpentine well together, and 
| en add the oil of bays, and ſtir all together till you cannot diſcover any 
of the particles of the quickſilyer; with which anoint the horſe's legs 


twice 


3 


RED 


twice-a day: and when he comes from exerciſe let his legs be well waſhed 


with ſoap and warm water, and wiped dry. | | | 
RAT-TAIL; à horſe is ſo called when he has no hair upon his tail. 
- RAZE; @ horſe razes, or has raſed, that is, his corner teeth ceaſe'ro 
be hollow, ſo that the cavity where the black mark was, is now filled up, 
the tooth. is even, ſmooth and raſed, or ſhaved as it were,” and the mark 
diſappears. | EAA ů˙ô ˙· A N 
RE-APFORESTED; is where a foreſt bes been dififforeſted, and 
again made foreſt, as the foreſt of Dean was by an act of Parliament, in 
the 2oth of King Charles II. * 138 10 
REARING aw Ex D (in Horſemanſkip) is when a horſe riſes ſo high 
before, as to.endanger his coming over upon his rider; in that cafe you 
muſt give him the br | 
give him both your ſpurs as he is falling down, but ſpur him not as he'is 
riſing, for that may cauſe him to come over upon you. | | | 
7 RECHASE, (among Hunters) is to make” homewards, to drive 
through the place where the game was firſt rouzed or ſtarted. 
RECHASING, driving back the deer, or other beaſts, into the foreſts, 
chaces, &c. from whence they had ſtrayx em. 
RECHEAT, a certain leſſon which huntſmen wind upon the horn 
when the hounds have loſt their game, to call them back from purſuing a 
counter ſcent. | | 3 ta 
Joe RECLAIM (in Falcgnry) a partridge is ſaid to reclaim, when ſhe 
calls back her young onez, upon their being ſcattered too much from 
her, p | | | 


To. RECLAIM a Hawx, is to tame or make her gentle and familiar.” 


To REDRESS a STas, [Hunting term] is to put him off his 


changes. J | 
RED-SHANK, a bird that has red-legs and feet. | 
RED-START, a bird ſo named from its red tail, the word Stert in 
Saxon lignifying a tail, This bird is of a very ſullen temper, for if taken 
old, and not out of the neſt, he is very hard to be tamed, and will be fo 
vexed ſometimes as is hardly credible ; it is a fore-runner of the nighti 
gate, and come four or five times before he is genera'ly heard, being of a 
chearful ſpirit abroad, and having a very pretty melodious kind of whiſt- 
ling ſong : the cock is very fair beautifully coloured and exceeding plea- 
ſant to the eye; 2 — thrice a year, di. the latter end of April, in 
May and towards the IAtrer end of June ; this being their ordinary courſe, 
except ſome body ſpoil or touch their eggs, and then they may come 
later, - They commonly build in holes of hollow trees, or under houſe- 


eves, and make their neſts with all forts of things ſuch as dry graſs, ſmall 


roots of herbs, and leaves, horſe-hair, and wool, and ſuch as the place af- 
fords them. It is one of the ſhyeſt of birds, for if ſhe perceives you to 
mind her when ſhe is building, ſhe will forſake it, and if you touch an 
egg, ſhe never comes to her nelt any more, for you can ſcarce go to it but 


the'tl immediately ſpy you, and if ſhe ſhould chance to have young ones, 


ſhe will either ſtarve them ot break their necks by throwing them over the 

neſt; but if you bring them up young, they change thoir tempers, and 

become tame and familiar to the keeper; they _ : 
ne 


idle, and leaning forwards with your whole weight, 
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neſt at about ten days eld, for if left there too long, they tre apt to ſeara 
ſome of the old bird's temper, and be very fullen:; they are fed with 
ſheep's heart and egg, minced very ſmall, and given at the end of à ſtick 
when they gape, about the quantity of three white peas; for if you clog 
their ſtomach , they will preſently caſt their meat, and die in a ſhort time. 
When you perceive them to eat off the meat from the ftick, cage them vp, 
ting their meat into a pans and about the ſides of the cage, not ceafing 
though they feed themſelves, to give them a bit of two, three or four 
times a day, for they will hardly eat their fill for a long time, when the 

begin ta feed alone But when you have uſed your bird to eat five or fix 
days without feeding, give him ſome paſte, and you'll find him delight 
much therein : he may be Is in what cage you pleaſe, only let him be 
kept warm in the winter, and he will ſing in the night as well as the 


, REGARD, has a ſpecial ſignification, when it is uſed in matters of 
foreſt, of which Mr. Maxwerd ſpeaks, That the Eyre General Seffions of the 
Foreſt, or Tuflice-Seat, is to be kept every third year, and of neceſſity, the Re- 
= of the foreſt muſt jo fl male his regard tr view, which is to be doe by 
the King's writ 3 and that Regarder 3s 4 go thriugh the whole foreſt, and 
every bailrwick, 'to ſee and enquire of the treſpoſſes. | | 
"REGARD or Taz Foxesr, is alſo taken for that ground which is 


or parcel thereof. 1 
Feng DER is an officer of the Kidg's foreſt, who is ſwom to over- 
ſee or make the regard of it; as alſo to view and enquite of all offences 
er defaults committed by the forreſters, Cc. within the foreſt ; and of all 
the concealments of them, and whether all other officers do execute their 
reſpective offices or not. | Ar 

INS, two long flips of leather faſtened on each fide of a curb er 
Fnaffle, which the rider holds in his hand to keep his horſe in ſubjection. 
The Duke of Newcaftle beſtowed the name of reins upon two ſtraps, or 
ropes of the caveſſon, which he ordered to be made faſt to the girths, or 
mel of the faddle, with intent that the rider ſhould pull them with his 
ſand, in order to bend and ſupple the neck of the horſe. 
Falſe REIN, is a lathe of leather paſſed ſometimes through the arch of 
the banquet, to bend the horſe's neck. The Duke of Newrafle diſapproves 
the uſe of it, and ſays it ſlacks the curb and makes the bit no more than a 
- trench that has no curb. "In | Fam 
\  REINS, ox Kipx1zs or > Hos E; a horfe ought to have double 
reins, which is when he has them a little more elevated on each fide of 
the back bone; than upon it; the back ought to be ſtrait, and not hollow, 
becaufe ſuch Faddle-backed horſes, wou they are generally light, and 
having their necks raiſed high, yet they ſeldom have much ſtrength; and 
it is alſo difficult to fit the ſaddle that jt do not gall them; beſides, they 
have exceeding big bellies, which renders them very unſightly. 
RELAY, (Huating-term) the place where the dogs are ſet in readineſs 
to be caſt off when the game comes that way z alſo the kernel or ery of 
relay hounds: relays are alſo ſometimes uſed for freſh horſes, or the ſtage 


where th | | 
| n REMOLADE, 


REM 
REMOLADE, is a leſs compounded honey charge for horſes. To 
pa it, take three pints of lees of wine, half a pond of bog's greaſe, 
i ' 


| them together for half an hour till they be well incorporated one with 


another z add black honey, pitch, Burgandy pitch pounded, common tur- 
pentine, of each half a pound: ſtir theſe with the other over the fire, till 


they ate all melted and well mixt, then add bole-armoniac, or bole of Bi 


of each a quarter of a pound; take the veſſel off the fire, and ftir it for a 
quarter of an hour longer, If the charge is not thick enough, it may be 
drought to a due conſiſtence with a little wheat flour; and if it be tog 
thick, it may be thinned with wine, or lees of wine. | 

If to this charge an ounce of quickſilver be added, it will be little infe- 


rior to the red honey _—_ in removing old griefs of the ſhoulden, legs, 
uc 


ſwaying of the back, and {ſuch like infirmi ties. » 
You may firſt kill the quickſilver in a ſmaller quantity of turpentine, 
and then incorporate it by ſtirring it well with the other ingredients. 
A Remolade for the hoof-bound : take a pound of Hug pitch, half 
a pound of common turpentine, a quarter of a pound of olive oil, and 
thicken it with a ſufficient quantity of wheat flour z charge the whole foot 
of the horſe with this — u , after you have applied the fol- 


lowing poultice. | | 

Take two parts of ſheep's dung, and one part of hen's dung, boil them 
with water and ſalt ro the thickneſs of a paſte; in another pot boil as 
many mallows as is proper to make a maſh, then add a convenient quanti- 
ty of linſeed, powdered, and boil it a little longer : afterwards pound them 


in a mortar with an eighth part of raw garlic, to 2 paſte z jncorporate this 


with the following poultice, adding a little oil of lillies, and make a poul- 
tice: to be applied very hot to the foot, and cover it with ſplents. 


Renew the application five or fix times, once in two days, ever obſerve 


ing to heat the following poultice, and to mix a lictle freſh with it, 

A Remelads to diſſolve kernels to the glanders before they come to an 
hardneſs: reduce half a pound of linſeed to fine flour, and mix it with a 
quart of ſtrong vinegar, and boil it over a clear, but gentle fire, ſtirring 
> till it begin to grow thick, and then add fix ounces of 
illies. | | y 
Another Rems/ade: mix half a pound of wheat flour with white wine, 
to the conſiſtence of gruel, and boil it over a gentle fire, turing it with 
intermiſſion, till the whole is united; then having melted half a pound 
Burgundy pitch, add half a pound of common turpentine, and insorporate 
all together: mix this with the gruel moderately hot, take the veſſel off 
the fire, and add a pound of the oriental bole in powder, and make a 


charge, | 1 4 | 

This will bring down ſwellings in the legs, occaſioned by blows, c, 
This is to be applied hot, and repeated till the ſwelling be aſſuaged. 

Another cheap Remelade for ſwellings in the legs, gcgahoned 1 ; 
Chafe the part with —_— brandy, and then charge the whole leg with 
common honey; renew the application once a day far fix or ſeven days, 
waſhing the horſe in a aver or pong twice every day, Yee SWBLLED 
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Or, Take half a pint of good vinegar, mingled with half a pound of 
tallow, and an ounce of flour of brimſtone; or a mixture of common bole, 
honey and water, for {mall ſwelling, 

RENETTE, is an inſtrument of poliſhed ſteel, with which they found 
a prickin a horſe's foot. 

REPART, is to put a horſe on, or make him part a ſecond time, 

- REPOLON, is a demi-volt ; the croupe is cloſed at five times. 

The [alians are mightily fond of this ſort of manage. In makin 
demi-volt, they ride their horſes ſhorc, ſo as to embrace or take in 1 
ground, and do not make way enough every time of the demi- volt. 

The Duke of Nexweaſtle does not approve of the repolens, alledging, 
that to make repolons is to gallop a horſe for half a mile, and then to turn 
aukwardly and make a falſe manage. 

ETOS TE, is the vindictive motion of a horſe, that anſwers the pur 
with a kick of his foot. 

REPRISE, is a leſſon or a manage recommenced z as to give 
breath co a horſe upon the four corners ol he volt, with only one repriſe; 
that i is, with one breath. 

REST, a reſty horſe, is a malicious iy horſe, that r ſhrugs himſelf 
ſhort, and will only go where he pleaſes, | 

RETAIN, is what we call hold in, ſpeaking of mares that conceive 
and hold after covering. 

RETRATTS, o Px1cxs; if a prick with a nail be negledted, it 
may occaſion a very dangerous fore, and feſter ſo into the fleſh, that the 
foot cannot be ſaved without extreme difficulty, and therefore great care 
ought to be taken to avoid ſuch fatal conſequences. 

hen a farrier in av a+ horſe, perceives. "that be he complains and 
ſtrinks at every blow upon the nail, it ſhould be immediately pulled out, 
and if the blood follow thae i is no danger, only he muſt not drive another 
nail in the ſame place; ſuch an accident ſeldom makes a horſe halt, and 
be may be ridden immediately after it. 

When a horſe halts immediately after he is ſhod, you may reaſonably 
conclude, that ſome of the nails preſs the vein, or touch him in the quick. 

To know where the grief lies, take up his lame ſoot, and knock with 
your ſhoeing hammer at the ſound foot, (for ſome ſkittith hortes will litt 
up their foot when you touch it, though it be not pricked) that you 
be the better able to Judge whether the horſe be pricked when you — 
the lame foot; then lift up the others, and if you find that he ſurinks in 
2 3 any of the —_ you may conclude him to be pricked in 
that place 

REVENUE, (in Hunting) a fleſhy lump formed chiefly of a cluſter of 
whitiſh worms on the heads of deer, ſuppoſed to occaſion their caſting 
their horns by knawing them off the roots. 

REVENUE, is alſo uſed for a new tail of a partridge,. growing after 
the lap of a former ; this is meaſured by fingers; and thus they lay a par- 
tridge of two, three, or four fingers revenue, 

RHEUM, a fowing down * humour from che head, upon the lower 


1 | 
This 


RIN 
Thie diſtemper in horſes proceeds from cold, which makes his t6eth 
looſe, and ſeem long by the ſhrinking up of his gums, which will ſpoil his 
feeding, ſo that the meat will He in a lump in his jaws. © 


RHEUMATIC Exzs ix Honszs, are cauſed by a flux of humours 
diſtilling from the brain, and ſometimes by a blow ; the ſigns are the con- 


tinual watering of the eye, and his cloſe ſhutting the lids, and ſometimes 
attended with a little ſwelling, ** 3 us 

Ia order for the cure of it: 1. mix common bole armoniac in powder, 
with vinegar, and the whites of two eggs, till it be feduced' to a kind of 
paſte z and apply it in the morning about the eye, for the compaſs of half 
an inch round, and bathe the eye with aqua dite or, 14 
Roaſt a new-laid egg hard, take off the ſhell, and cut it through the 
middle, and having taken out the yolks, put white vittiol, about the big- 
neſs of a nut, in the middle of it, then join the two halves of thee 


and wrap all in a piece of clean white linen, infuſe it in half a glaſs of 


roſe- water, for the ſpace of fix hours, then - Fer ſoaked egy, 
and put eight or ten drops of the water into the eyes of the horſe with a 
feather, morning and evening, and it will quickly compleat the core, 
RIBS or x Hox se, ſhould be circular and full, taking their compaſs 
from the very back- bone. | | r 1 
RICHES, (hunting term) a company of marterns or fables. 
To RIDE, is uſed for learning the manage. 4 n 
RIDGES, ox WxinkLEs or a Hos 's Movrn, are the tifings' 
of the fleſh in the roof of his mouth, which run acroſs from one fide of the 


jaw to the other, like fleſhy ridges with interjacent furrows, or ſinking 


cavities : *tis upon the third or fourth ridge that we give a ſtroke with the 
horn, in order to bleed a horſe whoſe mouth is over-heated. | 
RIDGELING, the meal of any beaſt that has been but half cut. 


| Bliedy RIFTS IN THe PALATE or a Hoxse. Firſt waſh the fore 


gon with vinegar and ſalt till it be raw, then rub the ſore place with 


oney and the powder of jet, and this will ſoon heal it: or elſe you may 
boil a handful of the inward' bark of elm in » are and a half of fpring 
e 


water, till it is half waſted, and to this add a li 


honey, and uſe it warm 
two or three times a- day. . » 7 21 | 


RIG, a horſe that has had one of his ſtones cut out, and yet has get a 


colt. | | 
- RING-BONE IN a Hose, is a hard, callous, or brawny ſwelling, 


growing on one of the tendons, between the coronet and the paſtern-joint, | 


and ſtick very faſt to the paſtern; fo that if it be not taken care of betimes, 


it cauſes incurable lameneſs ; ſometimes it appears at-firſt no bigger than 


a bean, but afterwards riſes to half the bigneſs of a ſmall apple, ſpreading 
on both ſides the paſtern, with a little riſing between them. | 


This evil comes both naturally and accidentally, the firſt-being from the 


ſtallion or mate; whereas the other proceeds from ſome blow of a horſe, 

or a ftrain cauſed by curvetting, bounding turns or braces. © | 

0 RING-TAIL, a kind of puttock or kite, having whitiſh feathers about 

the tail. 5 a Aus 201 272 
RING-WALK, a round walk made by hunters. 
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bs done, do not haſtily, but gently pull up your «ll 


ROA 


VET, is that extremity of the nail that reſts or leans upcn the hofn 


Then 112 3 horde. J 
ROACH ; this fiſh is not a5counted a delicate fiſh : and is reckoned a8 


8 as the carp is crafty. f Dy" s ; 
hey are more to be eſteemed which are found in rivers than in ponds, 
thoagh thoſe that breed in ponds are much larger; yet the Thameg, be- 
low py abounds with very large and fat ones; ſuch as even exceed in 


denne others, either in ponds or other rivers. 
e roach js a leather-mouthed fiſb, having his teeth in his throat, as 


all leather-mouthed fiſh have. 
In April, the cad-baits, or worms, are proper baits for him; in ſummer 
ngle for him with ſmall white fnails, or flies, but obſerve they muſt be 
water, for he will not bite at the top: or you may take a May fly, 
and with a plumb fink it where you imagine roaches lie, whether in dee 
water, or near the poſts and piles either of a bridge or wear; having 65 
and if there be any roach 
there, you will ſee him purſue and take it near the ſurface of the water. 
In autumn you may angle for him with paſte only, made of crumbs of 
fine white bread, moulded with a little water in your hands, till it become 
tough paſte, and colour it but not very deep, with red lead, with which 
you may mix a little fine gotton, or lint, and a little butter; theſe laſt are 
to make it hold on, and not waſh off your hook, with which you muſt fiſh 
with much cireumſpection, left you loſe your bait. In winter you may 
alfo fiſh for roach with paſte z yet gentles are then the better bait. 
There is another excellent bait experienced ta be yery good, either for 


winter or ſummer, vis. | | | 

Take a kandful of well dried malt, and put it into a difh of water, and 
having grubbed and waſhed it between your hands till it be clean and free 
from huſks, pour that water from it, and put it into a little freſh water, ſec 
it over a gentle fire, and let it boil till it is pretty ſoft, then pour the water 
from it, and with a ſharp knife turning the ſprout end of the corn upward, 
take off the back par; of the huſk with the poinr of your knife, leaying 2 
kind of inward hulk gn the corn, otherwiſe you will ſpoil all; then cut off 
a little of the ſprout end, that the white may appear, and alte a very little 
of the other end, for the hook to enter. When you make uſe of this bait, 
now and then caſt a little of it into the water, and if your hook be ſmall 
and good, you will find it an excellent bait for roach or dace, 

Another good bait, is the young brood of waſps or bees, if you dip their 
heads in blood, As likewiſe the thick blood of a ſheep, beiag hat dried 
on a trencher, and cut into ſmall 788 a$ will beſt fit your hook; a little 
ſalt will preſerve it from turning black, and make it the better, 

Or you may take a handful or two of the largeſt and beſt wheat you can 
get, boil it in a little milk till it is ſoft, then fray it gently with a little 
honey and a little beaten ſaffron diſſolved in mill. ; 

The way of fiſhing for roach at Londen-bridge, is after this manner: in 
the months of June and July, there are a great many of thoſe fiſh reſort to 
that place, where thoſe that make a trade of i, tk a ſtrong cord at the 
end whereof is faſtened a three pound weight, 2 foot above the lead 


js faſtened a packrhread of twelye feet long to the cord, and unto the 


packthread 


ROB | 
ctr at convenient ditances, are faſtened a dozen ſtrong links of 
r, with roach hooks at the end, baited with a white 1ſnail, or 1 
klez then holding the cord in their hands, the hiting of the fiſh draweth 
the packthread, and the packthread the cord, which is a ſignal to pull up, 
by which means they ſometimes draw, up half a dozen, but { 1 
than two or three at a draught. 

ROAN ; a roan horſe is one 'of a bay ſorrel, or black colour, with 
or white ſpots interſperſed. very thick: when this party-coloured coat is 
accompanied with a black bead, and black extremities, he is called a roan 
wy a blackmoor's head z and if the ſame mixture is predominant upon a 

forrel, tis called claret coan. 

ROBIN. READ-BREAST ; theſe birds are ſeen in winter upon the 
tops of houſes, and roofs, and upon all ſorts of old ruins, moſt commonly+ 
on that ſide that the ſun riſes and ſhines. in the morning, or under ſome. 
covert, where the cold and wind may not pinch him; and therefore his 
cage ſhould be lined. * 

Ir will ſing ſweetly ; they treed. in the ſpring, and commonly chree > 
times'a year, viz, April, May and June: they make their neſts Ach ay 
greeniſh moſs, and quilt them with a little wood and hair; they have {| 
dom above five young ones, and not under four, and build in ſome old hay 
houſe or barn, or reek of hay; the young may be taken when they are 
about ten days old, and kept in a little baſket or box ; but if they are let 
alone to lie too long in the neſt, they will be ſullen, and coaſequently” 
more troubleſome'to- bring up. | 

They muſt be fed with ſheep's heart and ef minced fanall; u nightin+: 

gale” $ are, but a little at once, by _ of their bad digeſtion, tor they 

are apt to throw up their meat again. 

Be ſure they bo warm, eſpecially in the night ; when you find them 
begin to be ſtrong, they may be caged, with ſome moſs put at the bottom 
of the cage, that they may hang warm, and put ſome meat into a pan ot 
box, both of ſheep's heart and egg, and alſo paſte; and let them have ſome 
of the wood-lark's mixed meat by them. I 

To take a robin with a pit- fall, is fo well known, chat! need ſay no- 
thing of it; but with a trap-cage anda meal-worm man 22 ſometimes 
be taken in à day: make choice of the bird you heard ſing, and to know 
whether it be a cock or a hen, you'll find the breaſt of the cock more of a 
dark red than the hen's, and his red go up farther on the head. | 

This bird is incident to the cramp, and a giddineſs of the head, which 
makes him often fall from his perch upan hiv back, and cis preſent dem 

- unleſs he has fome hel ip ae given him 

As for the cramp, e i» to beep him warm 
and clean in his cage, — his ; feet be =_ 9 the joints 
are frequently eaten off, and che dung bound on, it makes 
* IN feet rot off, which akes uy the very life and ſire of the 


If you perceive bm drooping and chil, give bia the or four meal- 
| Ro . ſpiders, oy it ono refreſh him. WF * 4 

| the giddinets in the head, give him vn in a, 
——— * ik 
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If you 6nd he has little appetite to eat, give him now and then fix or 
ſeven hog- lice; and let him never want water that is freſh two or three 
times a wee. | 11s bs 4 18 26k : | 

And to make him chearful and long winded, give him once a-week in 
his water, a blade or two of ſaffron, and a lice of liquorice, which will 
advance his ſong or whiſtling much. | 

© As to the extent of the bird's life, he ſeldom lives above ſeven years, he 
is ſo ſubject to the falling ſickneſs, _ and oppreſlion of the ſtomach. 

ROCK-FISHING, is to be followed only during the ſummer ſeaſon, 
and it is <hiefly practiſed in the ſouth and ſouth-welt parts of England, 
and in ſome places in Ireland; In this laſt mentioned country the rocks 
of Dunleary, which are eight or ten miles in length, and the neareſt part 


about five miles eaftward of Dublin, are remarkable for this way of filing. 


When you fiſh. for haddocks, your lines muſt be deep in the water, and 
hook baited. with two or three lob-worms: your tackle muſt be 
g: for they ſtruggle hard, eſpecially if they have arrived to a tolerable 


A4 to the — of ſea - fihing, namely in a ſhip under fail, your line 


ought to be ſixty fathom in length, having a large hook affixed to it, and 
a piece of lead tufficient to keep it as deep under water as poſſible. Your 
line muſt be made of hemp, and faſtened to the gunwale of the ſbip. 
Cod, mackerel, and large haddock, are the uſually taken in this 
way, and-ſometimes ling: the bait for them except for the mackerel, is a 
piece of raw beef, and it is ſcarce poſſible to feel either of them bite, even 
— hold the line in your hand, by reaſon of the continual motion 

It is 2 to fiſh for mackerel, except when the ſhip lies by, or is be- 
calmed. A piece of ſcarlet cloth hung upon a hook, is the firſt bait that 
is uſed, which never fails of anfwering the intent it was deſignee for. 
And when you have taken a mackerel, cut a thin piece off from the tail, 
a little above the fin, and: place it upon your hook, and you need not fear 
taking many of them. Thus one or two will ſerve for baits, till you are 
tired with the ſport. One mackerel if drefſed as ſoon as it is taken, will 
be preferable to a dozen that are brought to ſhore. 

They who divert themſelves with catching crahs, ſhould bait their 
hooks with.chicken-guts, or with the guts of fiſh-; and when they bring a 
crab near the ſurface of the water, have their landing-net ready, or weigh 


© him on ſhore with all the expedition imaginable. ; 
. RODS, (in angling) if you fiſh+ with more than one hair, or with a filk- 
worm gut, red deal is much the beſt with hickery top, and about four 


yards long the whole rod; but for ſmall fly, with ſingle hair, about three 
yards,: very ſlender, the top of the yellowiſh hickery, with whale-bone 
about nine inches, and very near as long as the ſtock z the ſock of white 
deal, not too ruſh-grown ; let it be thick at the bottom, which will pre- 


vent it from being top-heavy, and make it light in the hand. 
A tod for ſalmon; or large chub, the ſtock of red deal or aſh, about ten 


feet, the top about ſeven, proportioned as above ; the top of the beſt cane 
er yellow kickery, but not too ſlender; get it well looped, and uſe 2 


The 


ROD 
The tims to provide joints for ur rods, is near the winter ſolſtice, i 
ble berworn ths middle of Nhvember and Clritman Day, or at — 13 
between the end of Odeber and the beginning of Januery, the ſa _ 


nuing to deſcend till towards November, and beginning to riſe again w 
Jamdry is over. The ſtocks or buts ſhould be of ground hazle, ground 


aſh,' or ground willow ; though very good ones are ſometimes made of 
Juniper, bay-tree, or elder-ſhoots. Stocks ought not to be above two of 


three feet in length, and every joint nd it ſhould 
taper to the N top. Chufe Rog a9 that ret 4 ragged 
_ 7 and not from! any ſtump, becauſe theſe latter are never ſo ex- 
aclly waped. | | © Fe: 7 
Blanks rage are preferred to all others; and the next to them are eu 
crab- tree or black-thorn. Some, indeed, uſe the Bamboo cane, and ia it 
exceeds the bet: hazle, But as the hazle is freeſt from knots, and of the 
fineſt natural ſhape, it ſeems fitteſt for that purpoſe. If they ate a litile 
warped, you may bring them ſtraight at a ſire ; and if they have any knots 
or excreſcences, you muſt take them off with a ſharp knife; though, if 
poſſible; avoid gathering ſuch as have either of thoſe defects. , 


For the ground angle, eſpecially in muddy waters, the cane of reed is 


preferred for a ftock. It ſhould be three yards and a half long, with a t 
of hazle, conſiſti ng of one, two or three pieces, all of them together 


our rod will then be in all five yards and a half, or five yards long at 
leaſt, The ſtiffneſs of the cane is helped by the length and firengeh of 
the top, the pliant and regular bending of which preſerves the line. 
8 got an hazle-top, made of your defired length, cut off five ot fix 
inches of che ſmalt end: then piece neatly to the remaining part, a ſmall 
piece of round, ſmooth and taper whalebone, of five or fix inches long, 
and whip it to the hazle with ſtrong filk, well rubbed with the beſt ſhoe- 
maker's wax, At the top of the whalebone, . whip a narrow, but ſtrong 
nooſe of hair, with waxed filk, to put your line to, | 
The beſt method to piece tiazle and bone, is, firſt whip the end of the 
hazle with thread, and bore it with a ſquare piece of iron of a ſuitable 
ſize, and then make the thick end of the bone to go into it, after it has 
been dipt in pitch; then ſcrape off, file the hazel, and whip it neatly. 
But the neateſt rod is thus made: get a white deal, or fir-board, thick, 
free from knots or frets, and ſeven or eight feer long : let a dexterous join- 
er divide this with a ſaw into ſeveral breadths : then with his planes, let 
him ſh66t them round, ſmooth and ruſh-grown, or taper. One of theſe 
will be ſeven or eight feet of the won of the rod, all in one piece-: 
faſten to it an hazle ef Tix or ſeven feet long, proportioned to the fir, and 
alſo ruſh- 
top of which fix a piece of yew, about two feet long, made round, t 
and ſmooth z and to the yew a piece of ſmall, round and ſmogth whale» 
bone, five or fix inches long. This will be a curious rod if neatly worked: 
it be ſure that the deal for the bottom be'ſtrong and round. | 
The' rod for a fly, and running worm, in a clear water, muſt by no 
means be top heavy; but very well mounted, and exactly proportianable, 
as well as lender 
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| 


ards, or, one and a half long at lea, including the whalebone. 


wn. ' This hazle may conſiſt of two or- t ecesz to the 


aud gentle at top: otherwiſe it will neither caſt wells 
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ke readily, nor ply and bend equally, which will very much endanger 
5 line. Lit both the hazle Ind 210 top be free and clear from knots, 
they will otherwiſe be often in danger to break. 8 

As the whiteneſs of the fir will ſcare away fiſh, you muſt colour your 
Nock in this manner: warm the fir at the fire, when finiſbed by the join- 
erz and then, with a feather dipped in aquæ-ſfortis, firoke it over and 

chafe it into the wood, which it will make of a pure cinnamon colour. 
It is found very uſeful to have rings, or eyes made of fine wire, and 
placed upon your rod from one end to the other, in ſuch a manner as that 
when you lay your eye to one, you may ſee through all the reſt. Through 
theſe rings your line muſt run, which will be kept in a due poſture by that 
weans; and you muſt have a winch, or wheel, affixed to your rod, about 
a foot above the end, by which you may, if it ſhould be proper, give li- 
berty to the fiſh, - 2 | 
Rods for roach, dace, tench, chub, bream and carp, ſhould not have the 
top ſo gentle as thoſe for fly, but pretty tiff, that ſo the rod may exactly 
anfwer the motion of the hand: for roach and dace only nibble, and if 
you firike not in that very moment, eſpecially if you ſiſh with paſte, or any 
tender 5 you miſs them: and a ſlender top folds and bends with a ſud- 

en Jerk. | 

2 In a time of drought, ' ſteep your rod in water a little before you begin 
to angle. Faſten to the top of your rod, or fin, with ſhoemaker's wax and 
ſilk, : nooſe or loop of hair, not large, but ſtrong and very ſtraight, to fix 

our line to, ARRAY Sig 8 en 
2 Your top for the running line muſt be always gentle, that the ſiſn may 
the more inſenſibly run away with the bait, and not be ſcared with the 


ſtiffneſs of the tackle. | | | 
To preſerve hazles, whether ſtocks or tops from being worm-eaten, or 
rotten twice or thrice in a year as you think fit, rub them all over with 
ſallad-oil, tallow, or ſweet butter, chafing it with your hand: but, above 
all, keep them dry, to prevent their rotting, and not too near the fire leſt 


q they grow brittle; and in the ſpring, before you begin to angle, ſteep them 


at leaſt twelve hours in water. See ANGLING. 
© ROD, is a ſwitch carried by the hoſeman in his right hand, partly to 
* a ſword, and partly to conduct the horſe, and ſecond the effects 
of the hand and heels. . . 12 
ROD-NET, a kind of net for catching black-bird and wood-cocks. 
4 DGE, is a ſort of water-fowl, ſomewhat like a duck, but of a leſſer 
EK, | 1 | | 
ROE, the ſpawn or ſeed of fiſh ; that of the male fiſhes is uſually diſtin- 
8 by the ſoft-roe, or melt, and that of the female, by the hard-roe, 
or ſpawn. = | | E | 
© ROE-BUCK, is called a hind the firſt year; a gyrle the ſecond; 2 
hemuſe the third; a roe-buck the fourth, and 4 fair roe-buck the fifth. 
ROPE, Coxp ox STrar, is a great ſtrap tied round a pillar, to 
which a horſe ig faſtened when we begin to quicken and ſupple him, and 
teach him to fly from the ſhambrier, and not to gallop falſe : in manages 
that have no pillar, a man ſtands in the center of the ground, holding the 
end of the rope. ' * N | 6 vw. 7 & 
* * ROPES 
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ROPES or Two-PLLLARS, are the ropes or reins of 2 caveſſon, uſed 
to a horſe that works between two pillars. | a 


ROOK ERL, a place where rooks build their neſte, breed their young, 


and uſually inhabit and reſt in the night, after they have been abroad a 
feeding in the day. They may be taken the ſame way as pigeons z which 
ROUND, ox Vor r, is a circular tread, 
70 cut a ROUND, See Co 7. 


7: ROUND a Hos E, ox MAKE HIM ROUND, is a general expreſ- 


fon for all ſorts of manage upon rounds; ſo that to round a horſe upon 
trot, gallop or ' otherwiſe, is to make him carry his ſhoulders and his 
haunches compactly or roundly, upon a greater or ſmaller circle, without 
traverſing or bearing to a fide. | 1 
To round your horſe the better, make uſe of a cord or ſtrap, held in 
the center, till he has acquired the habit of rounding and not making of 


points. 


France itſelf produces ſome ſuch. | | 
, en (among Falconers) is when a hawk lifts up and ſhakes her- 
elf. * | 
ROWEL, the goad or pricks of a ſpur, ſhaped like the figure of a ftar. 

ROWELLING ar Hoxses ; firit caſt the horſe upon ſome ſoft place, 
make a little ſlit through the ſkin, three or four inches below the part ag- 
grieved z but let it be no bigger than that you can thruſt a ſwan's quill © 
into ic 3 then raiſe the (kin from the fleſh a little, with the coronet, and 
put in che quill, blowin, the {kin from the fleſh upwards, even to the top, 
and all over the ſhoald-r;' ſtop the hole with your finger and thumb, and 
beat the place blown all over with a hazle Rick, and with your hand diſ- 
perſe the wind into every part, and let it go. | 

When this is done, take horte-hair, or red ſarſenet, half the thickneſs 
of your little finger, and having put it into a rowelling needle of ſeven or 
eight iaches in le gth, thruſt it in at the firſt hole, and put it afterwards 
and draw it out above, at leaſt fix inches: and if you with, you may put in 
another above that, and then tie the two ends of the rowel together z 
move and draw them to and fro in the ſkin ; but before you put them in 
you mult anoint them with ſweet butter and hog's greaſe, and every day 
after likewile, for that will make the corruption run out the better. | 

Others, difſiking theſe rowels, as making too large a ſore and ſcar, uſe 
the French rowel, which is a round piece of ſtiff leather, with a hole in the 
midſt, laying it flat between the fleſh and ſkiu, the hole in the rowel juſt 


«gainſt that ib the ſkin, ſewing it wich a needle and thread drawn through | | 


the hole and the ſkin, cleaning it once in two or three days, and then 
 anointing it afreſh, = * ars 
ROYAL, (among hunters) one of the ſtarts of a ftag's head. 
RUBICAN colon or a Hos, is bay, forrel or black, with a 
little grey or white upon the flanks, but fo that this grey or ite 1s not 
per don. inant chere. 0 
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ROUSSIN, is a ſtrong, well knit, well ſtowed borſe, which are com- 
menly carried into #raxce from Germany and Holland though it is true z 
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RUL 5 
RUFTER-HOOD, (among Falconerz) z plain leather hood, 14:56 
and 2 * behind, to be worn by an hawk when the is firſt drawn. 
_ RULES vox nBuyinG Hogses. What has been treated of under the 
e of draught»horſe, concerning buying, ſhape, uſage, fc. being con- 
_ ed, in a manner, wholly to thoſe employed for plough and cart, theſe 
rules are more general and comprehenſive; and many things under this 
head, are of great uſe, and therefore muſt be particularized : as, 
Election : which is the end for which a man buys, and is a thing only 
ſbpt up in his breaſt, 
Breed z which muſt be either taken from faithful report, a man's own 
knowledge, or from ſome known and certain charaQters, by which one 
| „ e iſhed from another. . 8 I 
eapolitan horſe is known by his hawk noſe, the Spariſb by hi 
Fmall limbs, the Berbary by his fine head, and deep hoof, the Durch by 
the roughneſs of his legs, and the Engliſb, by his general ſtrong knitting 


colaury and though there are none exempt from goodneſs, yet 
ſome are accounted better than others, as the dapple grey for beauty z the 
brown. bay for ſervice j the black, with ſilver hair, for courage; and the 
liard, and true mixt Roa, for countenance : as the ſorrel, the black with- 
out white, and the unchangeable iron grey, they are reckoned choleric ; 
the bright bay, flea-bitten ; the black wich white marks, are ſanguiniſts z 
| the black, white, yellow, dun, kite-glued, and the pye-bald, are phlegma- 
tic — why ut, the mouſe - dun, the red bay, and the blue grey, are 
melancholy. Ws | 
For pace in with either trot, amble, rack, or gallop; it muft 
be referred to the end for which a horſe is bought, particularly, if ir be 
for the war, running, hunting, or for a man's own pleaſure, the trot is moſt 
tolerable ; and this motion is known by a croſs moving of the horſe's 
limbs, as when the fore-leg, or near hinder- eg, or the near fore-leg and 
the fore longs move and go forward in one inſtant; and this motion, 
the nearer the horie takes his limbs from the ground, the opener, the eve- 
net, and the ſhorter is his pace; for to take up his feet Nlovenly, ſhews 
| ing and lameneſs; to tread narrow or cloſe, ſhews interfering or 
ingz to ſtep uneven, indicates toil and wearineſs ; and to tread ſtrung, 
 ſhews over- reaching. ö 
Ambling ; which is choſe ſor eaſe, great men's ſeats, or long travel, is 
a motion contrary to trotting z for now both the feet of one ſide muſt 
move equally together, that is the far fore-leg and the far hinder-leg, and 
the near fore-leg and the near hinder- leg: and this mation muſt be j 
ſmooth, large and nimble, for to tread falſe takes away all eaſe, to | 
ſhort nds no ground, to tread rough ſhews rolling, and to tread flow ſhews . 
a falſe pace, (which never continus) as alſo :ameneſs, 5 
. Racking; a pace required for buch- hunting, galloping on the highway, 
poſt, hackney or the like: and it is the ſame motion as ambling, only it i 
a ſweeter time, and a ſhorter tread; and though it rides not ſo much 
ground, yet it is a little eaſier, 
Galloping is the laſt, and muſt be joined to all other the paces ; and 
© Chis erery trotting and racking horſe naturally does, but the —_— 
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little unapt to it, becaufe the motions are both one, fo that being put to a 
greater {wiftneſs or pace th#n formerly he had been acquainted with, he 
manages his Tegy confuſedly and diſorderly, but being trained gently; and 
made to underſtand the motion, he will as well undertake this as any. trot- 
ting horſe whatever. Now in a good gallop, you muſt obſerve firſt, that 
the horſe that takes up his feet nimbly 


legs, follows nimbly with the others, and neither cuts under his knee, 
(which is called the ſwiſh-cut) nor croſſes, nor claps one foot on another, 
and ever leads with his fore-foot, and not with the near; ſuch an one is 
ſai! ever to gallop comely and true, and he is fitteſt for ſpeed, or any 
ſwifc employment; but if be gallops flow, yet ſure, he will ſerve for the 
high road z but if he labours his feet confuſedly, and gallops painfully, 
then the buyer may conclude he is good for no galloping ſervice; beſides 
it betrays ſome hidden lameneſs in him. 


His nature which muſt be referred to the end for which à boris in 


bought, ever obſerving, that the biggeſt are fitteſt for ſtrong occaſions} 


great burthens, | ſtrong draughts, and double carriage: the middle fizz for 


leaſure and general employ ments; and the leaſt for eaſe; ſweet walks wht 
farmer hacknies. But to be yet ſomething more patticular as to the rule 
of choice, it is contained in the diſcovery of natural deformities, acciden- 
3 2 or —— 2 —— which are fo many and 
infinite, that it is very tedious, though exceeding teceſſury, to explain 
them. Wherefore — upon this — to NY _ 

Obſerve how a horſe ſtands to view, that is ſee him ſtark naked before 
you and placing yourſelf before his face, take a ſtrict view of bis-counte- 
nance, and the chearfulneſs thereof, that being an excellent glaſs wherein. 
to diſcern his goodneſs and ion. | wilt 

On ordering him out, let no one be the laſt in the ſtable but yourſdf; 
2 eee leſt the owner, or ſome of his 
emiſſaries, an opportunity to im; a pructiſe common among deal- 
dee day aſter be wil — 2 wt five pounds wor! ; 
the day after he wil in ce nds worſe. 

* z which if they are ſmall, —— pricked and moving, or 
if they be long, be well ſet on, and well carried, it is.a mark of beauty, 
goodnt ſi and mettle ; but if they are thick, laved or lolling, wide ſet, and 
unmoving, then they are figns of dullnefs, doggedneſs and ill nature. 

His face, Which, if wan, his forchead fwelling outward, no mark or 


feather in his face ſet high as above his eyes, or at the top of his eyes: if 
he has 2 white ſtar, or white ratch of an indifferent ke, and placed even, 


or a white ſnip on his note or lip, they arc all marks of beauty and gdod- 
neſs: but if his face be flat, cloudy or ſcouling, bis. forehead flat #8 2 
trencher, which is called mare-raced, tor the mark in his forehead ſtands 
low, as under his eyes z if his ſtar or ratch ſtand awry, or in an ill poſture, 


or inſtead of a ſnip, his roſe be raw cr unhuiry, or his face generally bald, 
they all denote deformity. | 1 r 
The proper time to examine his eyes, is in a dark ſtable, with a candle, 
or rather in the day time when he ts led trom the Nall 3 cauſe the man 
who leads him to ſtop at the ſtable door juſt as his head preps out, and 8 
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rom the ground, but does not raiſe 
them high, that neither rolls or beats himſelf, that ſtretches ont his fore 


w as if carried very bigh, when, in reality, 
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his body is ſtill within. Never look at the eye full; | vt let your cbſer- 
vations be oblique. If the white of the eye appears rue diſh at the bution), 


or of a colour like a withered leaf, I would not adviie ver to qurchote 


him. A moon-eyed, horſe is known by his weeping, ard by keeping his 


eyes almoſt ſhut at the beginning of the diſtemper : as the moon changes, 


he gradually recovers his fight, and in a fortnight or three weeks fecs as 


well as before he had the ditorder. Dealers, when they have ſuch a horſe 
to ſell, at t e time of his weeping a ways tell you that he hes got a bit of 


ſtraw or hay in his eye, cr that he has received ſome blow : they alſo 


* 


eyed. 


full of knots and kernels, beware of the ſtrangles and glanders, the tyrmer 


take care to wipe away the humour, to prevent its being ſcen; but a man 
ſhould cruſt only himſelf in buying of horſes, and above all b+ very exact 


in examining the eye. In this he muſt have regard to time and place 
where he makes the examination, Bad eyes may appear good in winter, 
when ſnow is upon the ground; ard often good ones appear bad, accord- 


| ng to the poſition of the horſe. Never examine a horſe's eyes by the fide 
Ora 


white wall, where the dealer always choſe to thew one that is moon- 


The moon-eyed horſe has always one eye bigger than the other, and 


above his lids. you may generally diſcover wrinkles or circles. 


If you obſerve a fleſby excreſcence that proceeds from the corner of the 


eye, and covers a part uf the pupil, and is in {bape almoſt like the beard of 


an oyſter, though ſeemingly a matter of no conſequence, yet it is what I 


call a whitlow in the eye, and if ſuffered to grow, it draws a part of the 


nouriſhment of the eye, and ſomerin:es occaſions a total prlvation of 


fight. The, 
His eyes ; which if round, big, black ſhining, ſtarting or ſtaring from 
his head; if the black of the eye fills the pit, or outward circumference, 


that in the moving, very Httle, if any, of the white appears, they are all 


figns of beauty and neſs, Burt if his eyes are uneven, and of a wrink- 
led proportion, or it they be ſmall, (which in Horſemanſbip is called pig- 


eyed) both are uncomely ſigns of weakneſs: if they be red and fiery, be- 
ware of moon-eyes, which is next door to blindneſs: if white and walled 


it betrays a flight, and unneceſſary ſtarting, or finding of baggards: 
if with e take heed of the pearl, pin and web: if they water 
or appear bloody, it indicates bruiſes; and if any matter, it ſhews old 
age, over-riding, feſtering, rheums, or violent firains: if they look dead or 
hollow, or much ſunk, beware of blindneſs at the beſt: if the black dces 
not fill the pit, but that the white is always a ing, or if in moving the 
white and black be ſeen in equal quantity, * a ſign of weakneſs, and a 
dogged diſpoſition in him. . | 1 

| Cheeks and Chaps; upon the handling whereof, if you find the bones 
lean and thin, the ſpace wide between them, and the thropple or wind- 


Pipe as big as a man can gripe, and the void place without ſpots or ker- 
ne 


and the jaws generally ſo 2 that the neck ſeems ta couch within 
them, they are excellent ſigns of great wind, courage and ſoundneſs of 
heart and body; but if the chaps are fat and thick, the place between 
them cloſed up with groſs ſubſtance, and the thropple little, they are all 
figns of ſhort wind and much inward foulneſs; if the void place appears 


o 
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of which mav be eaſily diſcovered by a ſwelling between the two nether 
jaw bones, which diſcharges a. white matter. This diforder uſually. ap- 
pears about three, four or five years old; there is no young horſe but 
what is {ul jeet to it either perteQly or imperfectly there is alto a diſorder 
which is called the baſtard ſtrangles, which appears ſometimes like, and 
ſometimes different from the true ſtrangle. The baſtard ſtrangles are what 
proves the horſe has not thrown off his true ſtrangles, but that fome ſoul 
humours are ſtill left behind; this diſorder may come at four, , five, ſix or 
ſeven years of age, A continual langour at work, and ingly 
ally weary, without any viſible ailment, is a certain ſign that he is not 
clear of this diſorder, which ſometimes will affect the Pot, the leg, the 
bam, the haunch, the ſhoulder, the breaſt or the eye, and/ without care in 
this latter caſe, may corrupt the pupil of the eye, as the ſmall pox does in 
men. 148 1 
Feel if he has any flat glands faſtened to the nether jaw, which give 
him pain when you preſs then, and remember they indicate the glanders. 
There is alſo another diſorder, much like the ſtrangles, which is called 
morſpundering, and appears by a running at- the noſe, but the ſwelling 
under the jaw is leſs, if his jaws be. fo ſtrait that his neck fwells above 
them, if it be no more than natural, it is only a ſign of ſhort wind and pur- 
ſineſs, or groſſneſs; but if the twelling is long, and cloſe by bis chaps, 
like a whetſtone, then take care of the vivers, or ſome natural ĩmpoſt- 
hume. | We 

His noftrils ; which, if open, dry, wide and large, ſo as upon any ſtrain- 
ing the internal redneſs is qiicovered, and if his muzzle. be ſmall, his 
mouth deep, and his lips equally meeting, then all are good ſigns of wind 
health and courage z but if his noftriis are ſtrait, his wind is but little 3 or 
if his muzzle is groſs, his ſpirit is dull; if his mouth be ſhallow, he wall 
never carry à bitt well; and if his upper lip will not reach his nether, old 
age und infirmity have marked him ou; for carrion: if his noſe be moiſt 
ard dropping, when it is clear water, tis a cold; if foul matter, then 
ware of the glanders. * A 

His breaſt z look down from his head thereto, and ſee if it is bread, 
out-{welling, and adorned with many features, for that ſhews ſtrength and 
durance; whereas the little breaſt is uncomely, and denotes weakneſs; 
the narrow breaſt is apt to ſtumble, fail and interfere before ; that which 
is hidden inwards, and wants the beauty and diviſion of many features, 
indicates a weak-armed heart, and a breaſt that is unwilling, and not fit. 
for any violent toil or ſtrong labour, | 28 

In ſhewing a horle, a dealer cr jockey will generally place him with his 
fore-feet on a higher ground thau his hind ones, in order that the ſhoulder 
may appear further in his back, and make him higher in fight than he 
really is; but be ſure to cauſe him to be led on level ground, and fee that 
his ſhoulders lie well into his back; for an, upright ſhouldered horſe carries 
his weight too forward, which is diſagceeable, and unſafe to the nder, 
Have his fore legs ſtand even, and you will then have it in your power to 
Judge of his ſhoulders, If you do nat obſerve this, the dealer will con- 
trive that his near leg ſtands before che other, as the ſhoulders, in that 
poſition, appear to lay further in the back. If his knees ſtand 2 

c * 


. 
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cloſe, and his toes quite in a line, not turning out, be aſſured he will not 
cut: if he takes his legs up a moderate height, and neither clambers, nor 
yet goes too near the ground, he will moſt likely anſwer your purpoſe. 

His thighs z look down from his elbow to his knees, and fee that his 
Note afe ruſh-grown, well hardened within, finewed, fleſhy, and 
-out-ſwelling, they being good ſigns of ſtrength ; whereas the contrary be- 
tokens weakneſs, and are unnatural. ) 

His knees; which, you are to ſee if they carry a proportion, be clean, 
"finewy, and cloſt knit, for then they are good and comely, but if one be 
bigger and rounder than the other, the horſe has received tome miſchief; 
If groſs, he is gouty ; if ſeared or hair-broken, it is a true mark of a ſtumb- 
Hog fade, and a ſaller. | d 

His legs; which look down from his knees to his paſterns, and if they 
are found to be lean, flat and finewy, and the inwaid bow of the knee 
-without ſeams or hair-broken, it ſhews a ſhape and ſoundneſs, but 
EM there are hard knots on the infide of the legs they are ſpleints, if on the 
-ontfide they are ſcrews or excretions ; if ſcabs be under his knee on the 
Infide, it is the ſwife-cut, and he will badly endure galloping : but if above 
His paſterns, on the inſide, ſcabs are found, it ſhews interfering : again, 
i the ſcabs be over his legs, it is extreme foul keeping, or elſe a 
Fpice of the mange; if his legs be fat, round and fleſhy, he will never 
"endure labour: and if ſeams, ſcabs, and hair-brokenneſs, be found on the 

inward bow of his knees, it ſhews a malander, which is a cancerous 


Qircled feet are very eaſy to be known: they are when you ſee little 
-excreſcences round the hoof, which encloſe the foot, and appear like fo 
many ſmall circles, Dealers, who have ſuch horſes, never fail to raſp 

, round their hoofs, in order to make them ſmooth z and to conceal the raſ 

when they are to ſhew them for ſale, they black the hoofs all over, for 
-without that, one may eaſil ive what has been done, and ſeeing the 
"mark of the raſp, is a proof that the horſe is ſubject to this accident. As 
to the cauſe, it proceeds from the remains of an old diſtemper, or from 
taving been foundered ; and the diſeaſe being cured, without care being 
taken of the feet, whereupon the circulation of the blood not being regu- 
farly made, eſpecially round the crown, between the hair and the horn, 

tue part loſes its nouriſhment, and contracts or enlarges itſelf in proportion 
=» the” horſe is worked. If theſe circles were only on the ſurface, the 


— of 8 them down would then be good for nothing; 
es 
confe 


they form themſelves alſo within the feet, as well as without, and 

preſs on the ſenſible part, and make a horſe limp with ever 

10 labour. One may juſtly compare a horſe in this ſituation, to a 

man has corns on his feet, and yet is obliged to walk a leng way in 

| hoes that are too tight and ſtubborn : à horſe therefore is worth a great 

deal leſs on this account. | 

Aſter having well examined the feet, ſtand about three paces from his 

Honlders, and look carefully that he is not bow-legged, which eds 
from two different cauſes; 2 from nature, when a horſe has — 0 

| by 'z worn- out ſtallion: and ſecondly, from his having been worked too 

- \ young; neither in the one caſe nor the other is the horſe of 8 

*. 2. cauſe 


% 
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becauſe he never ean be ſure footed ; it is alfo a difagreeable ſight if the - 


| knees point forwards, and his legs turn in under him, fo that the knees 
come much further out than the feet; it is called a bow-legged horſe, 
and ſuch an one ought to be rejected for any ſervice whatſoever, as he 
never can ſtand firm on his legs; and how handſome however he 
otherwiſe be, he ſhould on no account be uſed for a ftallion, — 
progeny Will have the ſame deformity. ates. + | 
Paſtern and paſtern-foints : the firſt of which muſt be ſhort, ſtrong, and 
upright ſtandingi the ſecond, clear and well knit together, for if they are 
ſwelled or big, re of ſinew-ſtrains, and gourding: and if the be 
long, weak or bending, the limbs will hardly be able to carry the 
without tiring, | 


The hoofs: which ſhould generally be black, ſmooth, tough, rather a 


hollow ſounding, betokens a decayed inward — ſome dry 
wound or founder. Then as for the crown of the hoof, i i 
ſmooth and cloſe, and the fleſh flat and even, the hoof is perfect ; tur if 
the hair be ſtaring, the ſkin ſcabbed, and the fleſh riſing, you may expe& 
a ring-bone, crown-ſcab or quitter-bone.- Taq 
You are to conſider the ſetting on of his creft, head and mane. As for 
his head, ſtand by his ſide, and fee that it does not ſtand too high nor too 
low, but in a direct line: that his neck be ſmall at the ſetting on of his 
head and long, growing deeper to the ſhoulders, with an high, 
thin mane, long, ſoft and ſomewhat curling, they being beautiful 
ters, whereas to have the head ill ſet on, is the greateſt deformity : for if 
thitk ſet, be aſſured it will cauſe him to toſs up his noſe for want of wind 
which cauſes a horſe to catry his head difagreeably hi 
tickliſh mouth, To have any bigneſs or {ſwelling in the 


like a bull, to have it falling at the withers, to have a low, weak, a thick 
or falling creſt, ſhews both the want of ſtrength ad mettle : to have muck 
hair on the mane, denotes intolerable dullnefs: to have it thin, ſhews 


fas and to be without any, or ſhed, ſhews the worm in the mane, the 


itch or elſe plain maingineſs. 
In the next place, you are to conſider his back, ribs, belly and ſtones, 


Firſt view his chine, that it be broad, even and ſtrait; that the ribs are 
well compaſſed, and bending outward ;z that the fillets be upright, ſtrong 


and ſhort, and not above a handful between his laft rib and huckle-bone + 


his belly ſhquld be well laid down, yet laid within his ribs, and his ſtones 


well trufſed to his body, which are all good marks of health and perſecti- 


on; be careful in obſerving that he has no ſwelling in his tefticles, a dif- | | 
order that uſually proceeds either from ſome train in working, or from 


+ Fans 


nape of the neck, 
ſhews the poll-evil, or beginning of a fiſtula : to have a ſhort thick neck, 


the horſe's having continued too long in che ſtable, or from putting one 


leg over any bar, and being checked by the halter, or "from any other a- 
cident that contines a horſe, makes him wick or fling, and bruiſe * 


| 
| 


, 
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and there is no other way of knowing this diſtemper, but by ſome out- 
ward ſwelling upon the part. To have his chine narrow, he will never 
well carry a ſaddle without wounding; and to have it bending or ſaddle- 
backed, ſhews weakneſs : to have his ribs flat, there will be no liberty for 
wind ; to have his fillets hanging, long or weak, he will never clamber a 
hill, nor carry a burthenz and to have his belly clung up or gaunt, or his 
ſtones dangling down, looſe or aſide, are both figns of ſickneſs, tenderneſs, 

ſoundering of the body, and unfitneſs for labour. 

Lou muſt view his buttocks, that they are round, plump, full, and in 
an even level with his body, or if long, that they be well raiſed behind, 
and ſpread forth at the ſetting en of the rail, which is comely and beauti- 

ful, whereas the narrow-pin buttock, the hog or ſwine rump, and the fal- 

ling and doWn-let buttocks, are full of deformity, and ſhew both an inju- 

ry in nature, and they are neither fit nor becoming for pad, foot-cloth or 

— The horſe that is deep in his gitthiag- place is generally of great 
ngth. 18 

ö Hes hinder thighs, or gaſkins ; which obſerve that they be well let 
down, even to the middle joiot, brawny, full and fwelling, which is a 
very good ſign of firength and, goodneſs, whereas the lank, flender thighs 
thew the: contrary. ö | 5 
View his cambtels; from the thigh bone to the hock it ſhould be pret- 
ty long, but ſhort from the hock to the ꝑaſtern z have an eye to the joint 
dehind, and if it be but ſkin and bones, veins and ſinews, or rather fome- 
what bending than too ſtrait, it is then perfect, and as it ought to be z but 
if it has chaps or ſores on the inward bow or bending, then it is a ſeland- 
er: if the joint is ſwelled generally all over, then it betokens a blow or 
bruiſe ; if the ſwelling be particular, as in the pit or hollow part, or on 

the infide, and the vein fill and proud, and that it be ſoft, it is a blood» 

ſpavin; if hard, a bone-{pavin : but if the ſwelling be juſt behind, before 
the knuckle, then you may know it is a curb, — | 
His hinder-legs; which ſee if they be lean, clean, flat and finewy, 
then all is well, but if fat they will not endure labour : if ſwelled, the 
ſe is melted in them: if the horſe be ſcabbed above the paſterns, he 
has the ſcratches : if chapped under his paſterns, he has rains, and none of 
theſe are noiſome. , 

There is alſo a defect which is more common in the hind than the 
fore-legs, though the latter are not quite exempt from it, and it is called 
the rat's tail, and is thus known, When you ſee from the hind-parts of 
the feclocks, up along the nerves, a kind of line or channel that ſeparates 

hair to both ſides, this is a rat's tail; and in ſummer there appears a kind 

f ſmall dry ſcab along this channel; and in winter there iſſues out a hu- 
idity, like the water from the legs. A horſe may work notwithſtanding | 
is diſorder, for it ſeldum lames him; it ſometimes occaſions a ſtiffneſs in 
is legs, and makes them trot like foxes, without bending their joints, 
he hind legs ſhould be lean, clean, flat and finewy ; for it fat they will 
ot bear labour, if ſwelled, the greaſe is molten into them; if ſcabbed 
5 e the paſterns, it is the ſcratches, and if he hath chops under his paſ- 
erns, he hath what is generally called the rains. If he has a good buttock, 
In 5 15 : a 
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his tail cannot fland in, but it will be broad, high, flat, and couched x 


little inward, % 

Having with care examined the horſe, let him be run in hand a gentle 
trot z by this you will ſoon perceive if he is lame or not. Make the man 
lead him bv the end of the bridle, as in this caſe you'cannot be decerved 
by the man's being too near him. The far fore-leg and near hind- leg, or 
the near fore-leg, and far hind-leg, ſhould move and go forward at one 
and the ſame time; and in this motion, the nearer the horſe taketh his 
limbs from the ground, the opener, the evener, and the ſhorter is his 


ce. | 
If he takes up his feet flovenly, it ſhews ſtumbling or lameneſs; to 
tread. narrow, or croſs, ſhews {nterfering, or falling; to ftep uneven, ſhews 


which I mean, that when he talks, or trots, he ſtrikes the toes of his hind 
feet againſt the corners of his ſhoes before, which occafions a clattering 
oiſe as you ride; and this proceeds generally from the wearinefs of his 
ore-legy, he not having ſtrength in them to raiſe them up ſufficiently quick 
to make way for the hind ones. A horſe of this kind is not near fo ſer- 
viceable as the horſe exempt from it, and the dealers to Fig of him, 
will make abundance of pretences ; if he has been juſt ſhoed, they wi 
ſay the farrter has put him on too long ſhoes; if his ſhoes are old, they 
will tell you he 1s ot come, off a long journey, and is much fatigued z 
you muſt not therefore be over credulous to any thing à jockey or Jealer 
affirms, for what they ſay in this manner, is too often with intent to de- 
ceive; and this is very certain that a horſe who * never be ſure· 
footed any more than one who has tottering or bow legs. 
On his being mounted, ſee him walk. bſerve his mouth that he 
fair, not too high, nor bearing down: then ſtand behind him, and ſee if 


he goes narrower before than behind, as every horſe that goes well on his 


legs goes in that manner. Tale notice that he bruſhes not by going too 
cloſe; a certain ſign of hiz cutting, and tiring in travelling. Have nothing 
to do with that horſe who throws his legs confuſedly about, and croſſes 
them before: this you may obſerve by ' ſtanding exactly before or behind 
kim, as he is going along. In his tr t he ſhould point his fore-legs well, 
without clambering, not yet as if he were afraid; and that he throws 
well in his hind-legs, which will enable him to ſupport his trot, and ſhoot 
his fore-parts forwards. 5 f 3 | 

In his canter, obſerve he does not fret, but goes cool in this pace; and 


in his high gallop, he ſhould take his feet nimbly from the ground, and 


not raiſe them too high, but chat he ttreteheth out his fore-legs, and fol- 
lows nimbly with his hind ones, and that he cutteth not under bis knee; 
(which is called the ſwift or ſpeedy cut) that he crofſeth not, nor claps 
one foot on another, and ever leadeth with, his far fore-foot, and not with 


the near one. If he gallops round, and raiſes his fore-feet, he may be 
ſaid to gallop ſtrongly,” but not ſwiftly z and if he lJabouts his feet confu- 


ſedly, and ſeems to gallop painfully, it ſhews ſome hidden lamenets ;' for 


in all his paces, you ſhonld particularly obſerve that his limbs ate free, 
without the leaſt ſiffacſls. ph Fog 


wearineſs, and if he treads long, you may be apprehenſive he forges; by 
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After he has been well exerciſed in thoſe. different paces, it is your 
time to examine for an infirmity, not eaſily diſcovered, and that is what J 
.call tottering legs: you cannot perceive it till after a horſe has galloped 
for ſome time, and then by letting him reft a little, you will fee his legs 
tremble under him, which is the diſorder I mean: how handſome ſoever 
the legs of ſuch à horſe may be, he never can ſtand well on them; you 
are therefore not to mind what the jockey ſays when he talks of the beau- 
ty of the limbs, for if you oblige him to gallop the horſe, or fatigue him 
much (which is commonly your in order to try the creatuteꝰs bot- 
I you will in all likelihood bf cover this defect, unleſs you ſuffer the 
| groom to gallop him to the ſtable door, and put him up in a moment, 
which he will certainly endeavour to do, if he is conſcious of it, while 
the maſter has another horſe ready to ſhew you, in order to take off your 
attention from what he is afraid ycu thould ſee, 46% 
RN; to run a horſe, is to put him to his utmoſt ſpeed, à furious quick 
and reſolute gallop, as long as he can hold it. | 
Some take running for a gallop, but in the academies it fignifies as 


above. 8 1 | 
. RUNNING-HORSE ; if you would chuſe a horſe for running, let 
him have all che fineſt ſhapes that may be, nimble, quick and fiery, apt to 
y with the leaſt motion: long ſbapes are ſufferable, for though they are a 
fign of weakneſs, yet they are alſo tokeny of a ſudden ſpeed. 
Ai for the ordering of ſuch a horſe, = him have no more meat than 
will ſuffice nature, drink once in twenty-four hours, and dreſſing every day, 
once at noon only. Give him moderate exercife morning. and evening, 
airings, or the fetching in of his water; and let him know no other vio- 
Jence than in his courſes onl x. | 5 ©" 
In caſe he is very fat, ſcour him often, if of reaſonable caſe, ſeldom ; 
if lean then ſcour him with a ſweet maſh only, and let him ſtand dark and 
warm, having man) clothes and much litter, and that of wheat-ftraw 


onl . * oy ; 

He ought to be empty before you run him, and his food the fineſt, 
ligbteſt and quickeſt of digeſtion that may be. , | 

Thoſe ſweats are more wholeſome that are given abroad, and the cool- 
ings moſt natural that are given before he comes to the ſtable : his limbs 
muſt be kept ſupple with cool ointmente, and let not any hot ſpices come 
into his body. | | j ry 

If he grows inwardly, waſhed meats are mol proper 3 if looſe, give 
him wheat ſtraw in more abundance ; and be ſure to do every thing neat 
2 cleanly about him, which will nouriſh him the better. See Hos E- 

CING. | 

RUNNING-KNOTS ; theſe ſorts of knots may be -otherwiſe called 
Nipping-knots, collars, &c. which are uſed in taking of hares and conies z 
in the ſetting of which, rub them over (as alſothe handles and ſoles of 
2 ſhoes) with the croſlets of a hare, or ſome green wheat, or the like, 

or they are of ſo quick a ſmell, that you will elſe be diſcovered ; and in 

placing the collar, make the leaſt alteration imaginable, for old hares are 
very ſubtile, and therefore it will not be amiſs to plant a ſecond running- 
knot flat on the ground, juſt under that which you ſpread „ 

8 > vw 
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RYE 


which means the hare may be taken by the hinder parts; this ſee 8 
ing intended to ſurprize him by the foot, and one or the other will { 
fail. | eldom 
But as it is the nature of a hate, being once taken in any of the 
knots, to pull with all his 1s and ſeldom or never turns abou 
a robo to bite off the hold-faſt, you ſhouid therefore uſe wire double 
twiſte | ; 
Set your knots thus, vis. Take a little ſtick twice as big as your 
thumb, and about a foot long; ar the upper end make à hole big enough 
to receive the tip of yourhttle finger, then prepare the collar of firing, 


ckthread, or wire; if of the latter, tie the end thereof to any ſtrong 


g's 1524) draw it through the holę of the ſtick, and faſten it to ſome 
— bough, which — bent down towards the ſick, 
After this put a ſhort peg in it about an inch long, ſo that the branah, 
being let go may not Gy your knot, but may ſtand bent ; that being done, 
open your collar to the latgeneſs of the meſh, and if an hares or rabbets 
be taken, and they turn about to bite aff their chain, they preſently rub. 
out the little peg, whereupon the bough flies up and ſirangles them. 
RUPTURE, Incoxopinc, or Bus TENNIS IN 4 Host, is 
when the rim ot thin film. ot caul which holds up his-entrails, is broken 
or over- ſtrained, or ſtretched. fo. that the guts fall down. * 
This comes either by ſome blow, or by ſome, ſtrain in leaping over a 
hedge, ditch or pale, or by teaching him to bound when he is. too young z, 
or by forcing him when he is full to run beyond his ſtrength : ſometimes 
by a ſudden ſtopping upon even ground, whereby his ſtraddling and ſſip- 
ping, his hinder- feet 2 of his belly. 0. 
The ſigns to know it, are his forſaking his met, and ſtanding ſhocing, 
and leaning on the fide where he is hurt. | 


If on that fide you ſearch with your hand, between his ſfones and his | 


thighs upwards towards the body, and ſome what above the ſtone you may 
find the gut itſelf big and hard in the feeling, whereas on the other ſide 
you will find no ſuch thing. | 
For the cure : take common pitch, dragon's blood, powder of bole ar- 
moniac, maſtic, and frankincenſe, of each an ounce; of which make a 
plaiſter and lay it to the horſe's loina, and upon the rupture, and let it re- 
main till it falls off of itſelf, and it will cure him, yet con. ditionally that 
you give him ſome ſtrengthening things inwardly. n 
Some preſcribe a bag to cover his ſtones with, in the manner of a quilt, 
2 method of preparing which, you; will find, under the artioe SToxs 
WELLING- 1 2590 8 | Et 
RUT, ſin hunting] the venerv or, copulation of deer, See DRER. 


RVE, [in Hawks] a diſeaſe which 2 from ſudden cold, after. 


heat and labour z it 22 a, continual ſtoppage in the head, which in 
a ſhort time cauſes the frounce, ora perpetual dropping humour, and of 


very difficult cure. 


n order to preyent this diſeaſe, hawks ſhould not be ſet in any cold 
„as in a damp toom; but on. a warm perch, which at ſuck time 


d be. a little higher than is uſual. 8 | 
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The cure: if ſbe be taken in time, is to give her reſt, and keep her 
warm, and by orderly feeding according to theſe directions. 
Let her food be opening, and of ealy digeſtion, kot and moiſt, aud ir 


will be proper to give her fometimes at her meals, two or three blades of 


tion of clarified 
made up into pellets; give her al ſo good ſtore of plumage, and keep her 


mace bruiſed z * muſt alfo'gire her conſtantly with her meat, a confec- 
utter with rue, ſaffron and ſugar- candy in powder,” finely 


warm; theſe things will looſen and open her, and cauſe her to throw with 


| Her head, and whea ſhe once comes to do ſo, then blow the juice of daiſy- 


thereof but if 1 


roots, with a quilt or ſtraw into her nares an hour before you feed her, 


and alſo blow the juice of ſage into her nares thri.e a week in the morn- 
ing; theſe are both good to purge away tough, flimy, corrupted, con- 
gealed filth, the body being prediſpoſed to evacuate it, 0 
© The eold or rye in her head, being apt in time to fall into her eyes, you 
muſt in that caſe apply the remedy for curing the rye, which is the cauſe 
t has cauſed any film or web in the eye, then take ſome 
fine ginger finely ſcraped, and blow it into the eye with à quill; it will 
break the film, and then the juice of ivy will be ſufficient, 


ACCADE, is a jerk more or leſs violent given by the horſeman to the 


horſe in pulling or twitching the reins of the bridle on-a ſudden, and 


with one pull, and that when a horſe lies heavy upon the hand, or obſti- 


_ nately arms himſelf. 
Th 


is is a coreQion uſed to make a horſe Earry well, but it ought to be 

uſed diſcreetly, and but 2 Eu Y ee —* 
SACER, (in ornithology) the Exgliſb name for the blue · legged falcon 
with a duſky ferrugenius back. eon. i hy 5s N21 92 4 5 
SADDLE, is a feat upon a horſe's back, contrived for the convenience 


ol the rider. - 


A hunting-ſaddle is compoſed of two bows, two bande, forecbvlfters, 
pannels and ſaddle-ſtraps ; and the great ſaddle has beſides thefe parts, 


corks, hind-bolſters, and a trouſſequin. 
The pommel is common to both. 


A horſeman that would fit a horſe well, ought alway to fit on his 


twiſt, and never on his buttocks, which ought never to touch the faddie ; 

and whatever diſorder the horſe commits, he - ought never to move above 

the ſaddle. = | a | 

The ancient Romans are ſuppoſed net to have made uſe of ſaddles and 
cnc they did not come into uſe till the time of Conflantine 


the Great, A. C. 340. as appears from the Greek Hiſtorian Zonares, who 


| (throughout his whole hiſtory) makes no mention of a ſaddle for a horſe, 


before ſuch time as Conffars attempting to deprive his brother Con/lantine 
of the empire, made head againſt his army, and entering into the ſquad- 


ron where he himſelf was, caſt him beſide the ſaddle of his horie. But 


now there are ſeveral forty of ſaddles in uſe, vis. ' | 
1. The running-ſaddle z which is a fmall one with round ſkirts. 
2. The Burford ſaddle; which hath the ſeat and the ſkirts both plain. 
def The pad-ſaddle; of which there are two ſorts, ſome made with buts 
fore the ſeat, and others with bolſters under the thighs. — 4 
; 4. 


S AK: q 


4. A French pad- ſaddle; of which the brus come wholly round the 
ſeat, | 


the portmanteau or other parcel off from the back of the rider, 


6. A war-{addlez which has a cantle and a bolſter behind and before ; 


alſo a fair bolſter, * 
7. The pack-ſaddle, | 
As for the ſeveral parts of a ſaddle, and the deſcription of them, they 


are to be found under their ſeveral heads as they fall out in their alphabe- 
tical order, as Bars, Buckle, Civer, CruUrPreer, Buckle and 


STRAPS, Gire TH, GirTH-Wep, Sc. | 

SADDLE-GALL; when a horſe's back is hurt or fretted by the 
ſaddle, it may be cured by bathing the part with urine or warm wine; 
and ſometimes when the f re is large, with the ſecond water, ſtrewing 
over it the powder of an old rope, or flax, and eating away the proud fleſh 
with vitriol, or colcothor. ; 


SAL POLYCRESTUM, a peculiar medicine for horſes, and is pre- 


pared as follows : | | 
Set a Crucible, of iron pot, in the midſt of a heap of live coals, till it is 


all over hot, even at the bottom; then caſt into it with a ſpoon, a mixture 


of ſulphur, or brimſtone and fine ſalt- petre, both in Jo of each half 
an ounce, which will immediately break out into a flame. 
When the flame diſappears, ſtir the matter at the bottom with an iron, 


to cauſe the fre to penetrate it more effectually; then caſt in more of the 


ſame mixture by ſpoonfuls, ſtirring the matter as before, after the flame 
has diſappeared, between every ſpoonful, and continue to do the ſame 
till the whole mixture is caſt in. 


Then cover the crucible and lay coals on the top, and every where 


round the fides, ſuffering it to cool of itſelf: when it is cold pound the 
matter to powder, . which, if it be 2 rightly, will be of a pale roſe- 
colour, or elſe white, when the ſalt- petre is not very pure z but if it be 
greyiſh it is bad. 


Two pounds of mixture will yield three quarters of a pound of this 


ſat; this ſale will diſſolve in water, and grow red in the fire without 
waſting. | 1 8 

It is ſo very cooling that it muſt not be given alone, but cotrected with 
half an ounce of juniper-berries to an ounce of the ſalt; or with ſcrapings 
of nutmeg in moiſtened bran, | 


If the horſe will not eat it ſo, infuſe it all night in a quart of wine, - 


and give it him lukewarm faſting. ' 


And for the beating of the flanks, and a baked drineſs of his dung, three 


or four gliſters, with two ounces of ſal polycreſtum to each, will be very - 
ſerviceable. | « 

SAILS, (in Falconry) the wings of a hawk are fo termed. 

SAKER HAwx, is a paſſenger, - or pereg in hawk, for her eyrie hath ' 
not been found by any. Theſe are found in the Iſles of the Levant, O- 
frus, Rhods and Canadia, and in ſeveral other Iſlands in the ſea. 

Of all the birds the ſaker hath the longeſt train: this hawk will fly at 
kern, kite, pheaſant, partridge, r and ſometimes at the hare, _ — 

c chiefe 


5. The portmanteau-ſaddle; that has a cantle behind the ſeat, to keep | 
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S AL. 
14 ö ie feſt excellency conſiſts in her flying at the crane; we have but tew of 
bj them in England. | py 
| SALMON, is à large fiſb, always breeding in rivers that are not brack- 
iſh, yet diſcharge themfelves into the ſea, ſpawning commonly in Auguſt, 
which become ſamleis in the ſpring following. N 
Ihe milter and ſpawner having both * their natural office or 
1 duty, betake themſelves to the fea; and ſome tells us, they have known 
that when they have been obſtructed in their paſſage, they have grown fo 
impatient that clapping their tails to their mouths, with a ſudden ſpring 
iN they have leaped clear over a wear or any other obſtacle which ſtood in 
| | | their way; and ſome by leaping ſbort have been by that means taken. 
| 


If they happen to meet with ſuch obſtructions that they cannot get to 
© the ſea, they become fick, lean, and pine away, and die in two years 
„ time. N | 5 
| But if they ſpawn in the mean time, from thence proceeds a ſmall ſal- 

mon, called a ſkegger, which will never grow large. 

It is the ſea thas makes them grow large, but the freſh rivers make them 
grow fat; and by how much the farther they are from the ſea up the 
river, by ſo much the fatter they grow, liking their food there the better. 

From a ſamlet (which is but a little bigger than a minnow) they grow 
to be ſalmon, in as ſhort a time as a goſlin will grew to be a gooſe. 

SALMON-FISHING ; they bite beſt at about three o'clock in the af- 
ternoon, in the months of May, Jure, July and Auguſt, if the water be 
clear and ſome ſmall breeze of wind be ſtirring, eſpecially if the wind 
blows againſt the ſtream, and near the ſea. 

A ſalmon. 1s catched like a trout, with worm, fly or minnow, and the 
garden worm is an excellent bait for them, if it be well ſcoured and kept 
7 2 8 days, in which time the worms will be very clear, — 

ively. 

That The ſalmon bath not its conſtant refidence like the trout, but re- 
moves often, coveting to be as near the ſpring head as may be, ſwimming 
generally in the deepeſt and broadeſt pow of the river, near the ground, 

There is al ſo a particular manner of fiſhing for the ſalmon, with a ring 
of wire on the top of the rod, through which the line may run to what 
__ thought convenient, having a wheel alſo near at hand. 

e ſay there is no bait more attractive and more eagerly purſued by 
the ſalmon and moſt other than lob-worms ſcented with the oil of 
ivy-berries, or oil of polypody of the oak, mixt with turpentine; and that 
aſſa- fœtida is incomparably good. | 

The artificial fly is a good bait for a ſalmon, but you muſt then uſe a 
troll as for the pike, he being a ſtrong ſiſh, as the ſalmon is a large fiſh, ſo 
muſt your flies be larger than for any other, with wings and tails very 


long, 

; Though when you ſtrike- him, he will plunge and bounce, yet he does 
uſually endeayour to run to the length of the line, as the trout will do, 
and therefore there is leſs danger of breaking your line. 

If you would angle for ſalmon at ground, take three or four garden- 
worms, well ſcomed, and put them on your hook at once, and fiſh with 
them in the ſame manner that you do for«trouts, © 
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Be ſute to give the ſalmon (as well as all other fiſh) time to gotge the 
bait, and be not over haſty; unleſs your bait be ſo tender it will not endure 
nibbling at. 8 Ander * 
SALMON-PEEL, is 4 fich that agrees with the falmon ig the toll c- 
lour of its fleſh, and perhaps alſo in kind: of theſe there'is ſo great abun- 
dance in ſome rivers in als, that they are very little valued; and the 
fiber men ſometimes throw them to the hogs: - | | 
SALMON-PIPE, an engine for catching ſalmon and ſuch like fiſh, . _ 
SALMON-SEWSE ; the young fry of — ws: 
SALTS, (in Horſemanſhip) the leaping and prancing of horſes; a kind 
of cutveting. Wo 1 1 
SSC AB on Iren, a diſtemper in horſes, proceeding from their bein 
over- heated, and corrupt hlood; to cure which you muſt let him ble 


and purge him: for this take of the root of wild cucumber, and reduce it 


to powder ; infuſe it in a pint and a half of white wine for three hours, 
and give it him to drink, and he will ſoon be well; ; 6 

If the diſtemper appears outwardly, rub all the parts of the horſe*s body 
that are affected, with ointment called Egyptiacum, or Unguentum Apoſtole- 
rum. HA 
SCABRARD, is the ſkin that ſerves for a ſheath or caſe to a horſe's 
ard, T7 | 
SCABBED HEELS is Hoss, a diſtempet, called alſo the fruſh. 

Sometimes the fruſh falls away by degrees, by reaſon of an eating ſcab 
which penetrates to the quick and cauſes ſo great an itching that the 
horſe cannot walk without halting : but theſe Fw are not ſo dangerous 
as they are troubleſome, 


Before the horſe grows lame, his feet will ftink like old totten cheeſe, 


ſo that you may eaſily diſcover the nature of the grief, ſince you cannot 

fibly come into the ſtable without ſmelling it; and beſides the horſe 
will ſometimes beat the ground with his feet, by reaſon of the intenſeneſs 
of the itching, 

To begin the cure, you muſt pare the fruſh as near as you can with 2 
buttreſs, and having quenched a good quantity of unſlaked lime in vine- 
gar, and ſtrained it, boil it, and throw it boiling hot upon the fruſh ; after 
you have done this, apply a reſtringent charge of powder of unſlaked lime, 
mixt wich the ſecond water, or the black teſtringent, made of ſoot, vine- 
gar and whites of eggs, | a W 

The following ointment, called the Counte/5's ointment, is alfo very 


uſeful in theſe caſes: in half a pint of 1 3 boil a wary of honey, 
e 


ina clean glazed pot, over a gentle fire, 1 irring it (ll t honey is tho- 
roughly heated and incorporated with the aqua-vitz, then add verdigteaſe, 
Venitian borax and gall, of each two ounces, ſearſed through a fine ſearſe, 
wich two ounces of white vitriol pounded, f | 

_ Boil theſe all together over a ſmall coal-fire, ſtirring them till they be 
well incorporated, and keep the ointment for uſe : this will cute in three 

or four applications, but the dreſſing mult be kept on with ſplents. | 
If the diſeaſe return after the ſore has been cleanſed, then apply the 

following ointment, which is * the neat-herd's ointment, 1 
C 2 8 
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Take burnt allum and borax in fine powder, of each two ounces, white 
vitriol and verdigreaſe, of each four ounces, very finely powdered ; put 
theſe into a very clean pct, with two pounds of honey, and boil them 
over a clear fire, ſtirring all well together, till they be well incorporated; 

# when the ointment is cool, ſtir rwo ounces of ſtrong aqua- fortis ; keep it 
well covered for uſe, and ſtit it once à day, for the tirſt fix days. 

| _ This ointment will heal them, though the internal cauſe cannot be te- 
moved, and beſides, the horſe may be let blood in the toe, from time to 
time. . Fg 
For preſervation, the fruſh ought to be pared often, and the place rub- 
bed once or twice with the ſecond water, which will waſte away part of 

the corruption, and dry up the root of the ſcabs ſo effeQually, that the 

will not break forth again for a long time; then bathe the feet daily wit 
the following water : 

Boil allum and white vitriol, of each à pound and a half, in a gallon of 

water, till it be waſted to two quarts at leaſt; when you perceive the 
itching'to be gone, melt tar or black pitch upon the ſcabs, and keep the 

— feet well picked, and free from duſt, or any other filth that may 

them. 3 | 

Fi "SCAT CH MOUTH} is a bitt-month, differing from a cannon- mouth 

* in this, that the cannon is round, and the other more oval. 

5 That part of the ſcatch- mouth which joins the bitt to the branch is 
17 likewiſe different; a cannon being ſtaid upon the branch by a fonceau, 
1 and a ſcatch by a caperon, which ſurrounds the banquet ; the effect of 
+ the ſcatch-mouth is ſomewhat bigger than that of the cannon-mouths, 
and keep the mouth more in ſubjection. : 

ll; . Commonly your ſnaffles are ſcatch-mouths. ” 

| SCIATICA ox RHEUMATISM. A diſorder horſey are liable to, 

1 to cure which take half an ounce of oil of turpentine, and two ounces of 
j camphorated ſpirits of wine, with which rub the part well, and let the 

1 horſe have reſt for a fortnight and the complaint will be remeved. 

__ - SCOWRINGS ror Hokses ; are thoſe gentle, wholeſome and na- 

ff tural medicines, which, not ſtirring up any great flux of humonrs, only 

Ai keep the body clean from ſuch as are apt to riſe or grow, being every way 

as wholeſome in health as ſickneſs, and may moſt properly be termed pre- 
$ paratives or preparers of the body, to entertain ftronger remedies, 

j , There are ſeveral kinds of them preſcribed, but the moſt gentle and na- 


tural is graſs, which you ſhould give him for fifteen days together, after 
14 which time it will fatten him. 
| 4. The beſt graſs for this purpoſe, is that of a new mown meadow, for 
£4 that will rake his guts very well, and not fatten ; but if you would have 
him fatten, you muſt put him into ſome other paſture, which has not been 
mown, next to this forage, i. e. only the blades of green corn, as wheat, 
rye, barley, ard Orem him from ſeven days, and no more will cleanſe and 
— 5 body ; the like alſo will the leaves of fallow, the elm, or green 
thiſtle do. | | 
A maſh of malt, taken in a larger proportion than is directed under that 
head, mixed with an handful, or more of beaten hemp-ſeeds is alſo a gen- 
' tle medicine in this caſe. | 
| Other 


* 


SCO. 
Other forts of ſcowrings there are; particularly after ſweat, take. half 


an ounce of roſin, or jalap in powder, as much cream of tartar powdered, 
as alſo of liquorice in N make them into balls with freſh butter, o 
about the bigneſs of a ſmall walnut, and give him four or five at à time in 
a hornful of beer, one after another. —— 
One of a ſtronger nature is to mix a' handful or two of hemp: ſesd 
with oats, or take a handful of the powder of dried box- leaves, and. 47 
much of btimſtone, and mix it amongſt his provender;. theſe two purges 
tha head, ſtomach, and entrails, will Lil gl kinds of worm:, and dry up, 
egm. 7 | rer. * 
| Another preſcnption is, to take fallad-oil half a pint, a pint” of new- 
milk from the cow, brew. it together, and give it him luke-warmz-or elſe 
rake a, pint of muſcadine, and half a pint of ſallad-oil, and giye it him to 
drink; or the ſame quantity of oil and fack, mixed together, and give f . 
luke warm; 2 r the ſame effect as the others, and is 200d for 
any manner of cold, ſtopping the wind-pipe, and, if you, add a quantity o 
ſugar-candy thereto, it 51 be better. TI >, vi 1% n 5 SY - one 
But for ſuch horſes whoſe greaſe muſt neceſſarily be melted, as running, 
hunting horſes, and the like, firſt take twenty raiſins of the ſup, with the” 
ſtones picked out of them, tea figs ſplit.round-wiſe, boil them in two 
quarts of running water, till the water be conſumed and thickened; then 
take powder of liquorice, anniſced and ſugar-candy, finely ſearſed, and 
mix it with the raiſins and figs, ſtamping and working them together till 
they become a ſtiff paſte, then making round balk thefeof, of à toletable 
bigneſs, roll and cover them all over with frefh butter, and give as many 
of them to the horſe as you think ſuits his ſtrength, provided the day he- 
fore you give him ſuch exerciſe as will ratſe his rate, and that immedi- 
ately before you give him the medicine, you alſo. warm him thoroughly, 
that the #123 4-026 again ſtirred up, it may the more effectually work. 
Another very good receipt to purge a horſe from all greaſe, gut or fil- 
thineſs within his body, is to take three ounces of anniſced, fix drachm; of 
cummin ſeed, a drachm and a halt of cathamus, an ounce and two drachmy | 
ot fenugreek feed, an ounce and a half of brimſtone, all which beat to a 
fine powder, and ſearſe them; then take a pint ot two of fallad bil, a 
pound and a half of honey, and of white wine two quarts, and this with 
as much fine wheat flour as will be ſufficient, make all into a ſtiff paſte, 
and knead and work it well, which you are to keep in a galley-pot, cloſe 
eovered for your uſe, | * Ü à⁰A—¹—w,· -w 
Now when the h:rſe has been hunted, and is at night or in the marging 
very thirſty, take a ball of it as big as a man's fit, and diffolve it in a gal- 
lon or two of cold water, and it will make the water look as white as milk; 
then give it him in the dark, left che colour diſptcafe him; if he drinks it, 
then feed him; if he does not, let hiq faſt till he takes it, which certainly 
he will do at twice or thrice offering; and when he has once taken it, he 
will refuſe all other drink for it; and you cannot give him too much nor 
too often of it, if he has exerciſe, 1 be ITD | 
For another ſort of ſcowring, when others will not Work: take a quarter 
of a pound of ſweet butter, a5 much of caſtite-!oap, and halt an ounce of, 
aloes; beat them tögethet, and add two-{poontuls of bearen hemp-ſecd, 
| Ce 3 6 
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and of rofin half a ſpoonfal, of ſugar-candy an. ounce, btufſed; werk 
them all into a paſte, and immediately after hjs heat, give it him in balls, 
Having firſt warmed him, and ſtirred up the greaſe and foulneſs within 


m. 
SCRATCHES 1» Hoss Es, a diftemper of ſeveral forts and kinds 
| diſtinguiſhed by + various names, 472, crepances, rat-tails, mules, æibes, 
pains, Sr. being no other than the ſcratches, which are certain dry ſcabs, 
chops or rifts, that breed between the heel and paſtern- joipte, and do many 
times go above the paſtern, to the very hoof 87 the hinder legs, and ſome- 
times are upon all four legs, though this is not very common, 
r from dry, melancholy humour, which fall down upon 
che orſe's legs; or from the fuming of his own dung lying under his 
Heels, or near them: ſometimes by his heels not being x I hor, NN 
after a journey or hard labour, they net being rubbed dry from ſand and 
dirt, after he is brought in from watering z which burns and frets them, 
and ſo cauſes ſwellings, and thoſe ſwellings the ſcratches, 

Sometimes. they proceed from a corruption of blood, after great heats, 
taken now and then by being bred in fenny, marſby, watery grounds z or 
laſtly, by over-hard riding; whereby his greaſe being welted, it falls down 

and ſettles in his paſtern and fetlock, and theſe produce this ſorrance. 
The ſigns to know this diſtemper, are the ſtaring, dividing and curling 
of the hair. It begins firſt with dry ſcabs in the paſleru- joints, like chops 
or chinks, in ſeveral ſhapes and forms; ſometimes long-ways, ſometimes 
downright, and at other times oyer-thwart, which will cauſe the legs to 
ſwell and be very gouty, and run with fretting, watery matter, and offen- 
five ſtuff which will make him go lame at fink ſetting out, that he will be 
hardly able to go. 8 

For the cure you muſt be ſure to keep his legs from wet, all the while 

ou uſe any application to them; clip away the hair very cloſe from his 
heels, or elſe that will poiſon his legs; and before you apply any remedy 
to them, ſcrape off the ſcabs, and waſh the bloed off with chamber-lee, 
| . ſalt of brine. | 1 

There is a multitude of receipts for this ſe, but I ſhall preſcribe 

only ſome of the chief. AN arts anc 2 
ometimes indeed the ſcratches prove very obſtinate, in which caſe the 
following ointment ſhould be uſed : obſerving that if any cavities ſhould 
be formed, to lay them open; for it is in vain to expect a cure unleſs you 
dreſs the wound to the bottom. : 
Take of Venice turpentine, four ounces ; of crude mercury, one ounce ; 
incorporate them well together by rubbing them a conſiderable time in a 
glaſs or iron mortar; and then add to the mixture honey and ſheep's ſuet, 
of each two ounces, ſ $44 MY" 
Anoint be e erf a day; and if the horſe be full of fleſh, 

# will be neceſſary to bleed and purge. 2 

1. Take brimſtone finely Ai mix it with ſweet butter, and anoint 
the part with this once a day, | 

2. Take a handful of the tender tops of elder-buds, and as many bram- 
hle-berries, and before they are ripe, and when they are red, bake them in 

1 two . 


SEA 


two quarts of wort, and about the quantity of an egz-ſhell of alum, with 
wich water, very hot, waſh the ſorance twice à day, N 
3. Let che horſe blood in the ſhackle>veins, ſpur-veins, and the fore-toe 


veins, only let it be three days between the bleeding of the one toe and 


the other z then rub the ſores till they be raw and bleed, with a thin y- 
rope. F | 1 22 2 
Having boiled half a pound of allum, in a quart of ſtale urine, and 2 
quart of me urine, till they come to a quart, waſh the ſores well with 
the liquor; afterwards having procured the ſperm of frogs, in the month 
of March, and put them into a pot, and let it ſtand for a weeks in that time 
it will look like oil; ſpread this, with what round things appear in it on a 
cloth, and bind it an the ſores, repeating this ſeveral times. This has 
cured, when the diſeaſe has been thought incurable. _ 0 | 

Buc the beſt of all medicines, and which ſcarcely ever fails to cure the 
ſcratches, is, if the horſe be of a ſtrong body and good ſtature, gire him 
an ounce and a half of the beſt aloes that ypu gan get, pound it to a very 
fine powder, and mix it with very good butter, working and mixing jt 
very well with 2 kniſe, then divide it into three parts, evety one of which 
cover again with freſh butter, and make them a3, big as a good middling 
waſh-ball ; give che horſe one of theſe in the morning fiſting, upon the 
point of a flick, and a little while after ride him to warm his body, 
which will cauſe them to work the better z then bring him into the ſtable 
and keep him warm, and let him faſt two or three hours, when you are 60 
give him a maſh of malt, let him eat a little hay, and then ride him ſufily 

or two or three hours, 


After the balls, pour down a horn or two of warm beer, and if you find 


him purge too much, ſo that it takes his ſtomach quite away, give him two 
wild briar-balls, pounded to powder, in a quart of warm beet, ang.4t will 
ſoon ſtop it; or if you have not the briar-balls, boil. tome cinnamon, pep- 
pet, nutmeg, ginger, and bey-berries in the beer. 

But if the horſe docs not purge at all, ride him to ſome green corn that 
is not cut, or for want of that, to ſome tour gtaſs, and let him feed on it 
tor about a quarter of an hour, then ride him gently home, ſet him up 
warm, and he will purge very kindly without danger. i 

SCR, (in Falconry) a great flock of fowls. 

SCULK, (with hunters) a company or a {culs af ſoxes. 

SCOUT; the tail of a hare or rabbet. ? 

SEA-DRAGON ; a fort of fiſh ghat detgfas.to ſw n in a ſtrong fiream, 
called alſo a quaviver. f 

SEAMS p in Hoxses, are certain clitts in their quarters, cauſed by 

SEYMS f the dryneſs of the ſoot, or by being ridden upon hard 
ground; they are perccived by the horie's not ſetting his (wot lim down 
in walking, 

You — know them by looking upon the quarters of the heals on the 
inſide, which will be cluven from che coroner to the very ſhoe, quite 
through the horn, and ſuch quancers are commonby ſtraitened. | 


Some of theſe cleſis do not rite to-high as che Coronet, and therefore 


are the leſs dangerous; ſo that though they way be tecovcted, qt it. an 
: l eng TY upperſection 
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imperfection im the feet, eſpecially in fat ones, which Live a thin horn, 
where ſuch clifts frequently cauſe the fcratches on the ceronet, 
Thboſe horſes that are troubled with ſean's, canndt werk but on very 
ſoſt ground, for upon ſtony hard pavements the blood will iffut cut of the 
clefts. p Core 7 ad, 
For the cure of this malady, ſce raLSE Quarter, 
* © SEAN; a kind of long and large fiſhing, 
SEAT; is the poſture or ſituation of a hotſeman upon the ſaddle. 
- "'SEELING a Haws, (in Falconry) is when a Hawk firſt taken, is fo 
blinded with a thread run through the eye-lids, that fie ſees not at all, er 
1 little, the better to make her endure-the hood. | 
SEELING; a horſe is ſaid to ſeel, when upon his cye-brows there 
grows white hairs, mixed with thoſe of his uſual colour about the breadth 
of a farthing, which is a ſure mark of old age, 50 
A horſe never ſeels till he is fourteen years old, and always before he is 
fiſteen, or langer at furtheſt; the light, ſorrel, and black ſeel ſooner than 
others. eee eee e 7 7 Fr; | | 
Hlorſe-courſets uſually pull out thoſe white hairs with pincers, but if 
there be ſo many that it cannot be done, without making the horſe look 
_ and ugly, then they colour their eye-brows, that they may not appear 


© SEIZING (in Falconry) is when a hawk gripes her prey, or any thing 
elſe faſt, within her claws. 2. „ * 
SELENDERS, are chops or mangy ſores in the bending of the horle's 
Hough, as the mallenders are in the knees. e 
S8EPARAT ERS. See the TIETU oy A Hons?. 
- " SERCIL Fraraexs or 4 Hawsx; are the ſame that are called pini- 
ons in other fowls. * | | . n 
 SERE; the yellow between the beak and eyes of a hawk. 
SERPEGER; the riding of a horſe in the ſerpentine way, as in a 
thread with waved turnings, like the poſture of a ſerpent's body). | 
SERPENTINE ; a ſerpentine tongue is a friſking tongue that is al- 
ways in motion, and ſometimes paſſes over the bitt, inſtead of keeping in 
the void ſpace called the liberty of the tongue. | 
SET-FAST, See WarBLEs. Sy HIPS 
_ SETTER; a ſetting-dog to catch fowl with. See Pointer and 
SeETTING-Dos. | | 
SETTING DOWN (with Falconers) is the putting the hawk into the 
mew, | | r 
SETTING (with Cock-fighters) is a term uſed after a cock has fought 
ſo long that he is not able to ſtand, or gives over fight; then he is brought 
” 7 2 cock, and ſet beak to beak, and if he does not ſtrike, the bat- 
tle is loſt. | | | 
SETTING-DOG; a dog trained up to the ſening of partridges, Ec. 
from a whelp, till he comes to perfection. You muſt pitch upon one that 
has a perfect and good, ſcent and is naturally addicted to the hunting of 
fowl, and this dog may be either a land ſpaniel, water ſpaniel, or a mun- 
. grel, between both, or indeed the ſhallow-flewed hound, tumbler, lurcher 


or {mall baſtard-maftiff, but none is better than the land-ſpanie! ; he _ 
, "RAJ | 


' 


SHE 


be of a good nimble bee, rather ſmall than thick, al of courageous met- 
tle, which though not to be diſcerned, being very young, yet you may 
very well know it from a right breed, which have been known to be 
ſtrong, luſty, and nimble rangers, of active feet, wanton-tals, and buſy 
noſtrils. 


Having made choice of a dog, begin to inſtruct him at —— old, 


or at fix at the fartheſt; and the firſt thing you ſhould do, is to make bim | 


loving to, and familiar with you; the better to effect this, let him receive 
his food, as much as can be, from no other hand but your own, and correct 
him rather with words than blows, When he is ſo far trained as that he 
will follow none but yourſelf, and can diſtinguiſh your frown from-your 
ſmile, and ſmooth words from rough, teach him to couch and lie-down 
cloſe to the ground, firſt by laying him often on the ground, and crying 
lie eloſe, then rewarding or chaſtizing him, according as he deſerves; in 
the next place teach him to come creeping to you, and if he offer to _ 
his body or head, you muſt not only thruſt. the l part down, but 
threaten him with an angry voice, which if he ſeems to llight, give him a 
{mall jerk or two with a whip-cord laſh, and ofren new his on till 
he becomes very perfect in them. 


| Then teach him to lead in a ſtring or line, and to follow. you cloſe at 


your heels, without trouble or ſtraining his collar; after he has learned 
theſe things, take him into the field, and give him his liberty ro range, but 
ſtill in obedience to your command, and if he commits a kt; give * 
due cortection. 2 

As ſoon as you ſee him come upon the haunt, of nay paid (which 
may ke known by his greater uneaſineſs in hunting, as alſo a kind of 
whimpering and whining voice, being very deſirous to open, but not 
daring) you = then to ſpeak to him bidding him take heed, or the 
like z but yer, if he either ruſh in, or ſpring the partridge, or open, and fo 
the pattridge eſcapes, then he oughr to be ſeverely corrected, and caſt him 
off again, and let him hunt in ſome place where you know a covey lies, 
and fee whether he has amended his fault; and if you catch any with 
your nets, give him the heads, necks and — for his encouragement. 


For more ſee POLNTER. 
SEVIL or Tue Pxaxcnes of A BRTIDII; it is a nail teil rumd 


like a ring, with a large head made faſt in the lower yas; of the breach; 
called gargeritle, See PANQUET. 
SEWEL, (with hunters) that which 1s ſet or hanged. up to keep a deer 


out of any place. 


SHAMBRIER ; is along thong of Mader made faſt to the end of . 


cane or ſtick, in order to aniinate a horſe, and puniſh him if he refuſes to 
obey the rider? 


SHANK iN 4 Hons r, is-that part of the fore-leg, which is between 


the knee aud ſecond joints, next to the foot, called a ſetloch, or 1 

joint. 

5 SHAW-FOWLz an artificial bird made on purpoſe for fowlers” to 
CO af, 


SHEDDING or Tae Haig. See Cas r. — 
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SHEDDING or 71s nnn, (in horſes) proceeds ſometimes from the 
abundance and rankneſs of it, and alſo from ſtrains, or being over loaded, 
and ſometimes from an infirmity in the ſtones and ſecd velicls, not being 


able to retain the ſeed till it be digeſted and thickened. 


For the cure; take a pound of Venice or common turpentine, and the 
Fame omg of bole armoniac, finely powdered, and as much wheat four 
as will ſuffce to make it into a Riff paſte ; roll ir out between your two 
hands, and break it off about the quantity of a ſmall wafh-ball, and give 


the horſe t hree or four of them morning and evening, upon the end of a 


flick, or in a horn full of ſtrong beer, till the flux of feed ſtop, which will 


de eſſected in a week or ten days, or at moſt in a fortnight ; but before you 


give him the balls, it will be proper to purge his reins very well, for this 
will not only haſten, but perfect che cure. | 

For the ſhedding of ſeed, or colt evil; mix Venice turpentine and ſugar 
2 and give the horſe every morning a ball, until the flux be 


P : | 
you add a little of che inner bark of oak, or the powder of acorn, 

they will be very good. | | 
This diſtemper happens commonly in Aug, and in very hot weather 


an M x. | | 
For the colt evil take the powder of anniſceds, and leaves of betony in 
equal ion, ſtamp them with white wine, till they come to be a very 


. thick paſte 3 anoint the ſore with this, and it will cure that imperfection 


in the yard of the colt. \ + 
- SHELL-TOOTHED Hoxsz; is one that from four years, to old 
naturally, and without any artifice bears a mark in his fore-teeth, 
and there ſtill keeps that hollow place with a black mark, which we call 
the eye of a bean, inſomuch that at twelve or fifteen he appears with the 
mark of a horſe that is not yet ſix. h 15 
For in the nippers of other horſes, the hollow place is filled, and the 
matk diſappears towards the fixth year, by reaſon of the wearing of the 


tooth. f G ; 
About the ſame age, tis half worn out in the middling teeth, and to- 


wards the eighth year, it diſe$pears in the corner teeth z bur after a ſhell- 


_ toothed horſe has marked, he marks ſtill equally in the nippers, the mid- 


lame, in fitting it to the horſe's 
well faſhioning them; and laſtly, in the well driviog and clenching of 


dling and the corner teeth; which proceeds from this, that having harder 
teeth than the other horſes, his teeth do not wear, aud ſo he docs nor loſe 
the black ſpot. | 
Among the Poliſh, Hungarian, and Croatian horſes, we find a great 
many hollow-toothed horſes, and generally the mares are more apt to be 
ſuch than the horſes. n 
SHOEING or a Hos, a work properly belonging to the ſmith, 
but as noblemen, gentlemen, and others who are owners ot horſes, ought 
to be able to know and diſtinguiſh, at leaſt in ſome degrees, when tis well 
or ill done, it is Judged neceſſary to. be a little particular concerning it. 
This art conſiſts in ring of the hoofs well, in the ſhoes being made of 
ſtuff, in the well faſhioning the web thereof, and well piercing the 
1 in making nails of good ſtuff, and 


them. 


a 


But 


8 O 
Bet foraſmuch as horſe's hoofs are either perfect or i 


thee laſt alſo either rugged, long, ctooked, or flat, and that the bruſbes 


may be broad, or the holes narrow, reſpe& muſt be had unto them in this 
work, | 


Firit then for the paring the perfeRt foot, and the fore feet, the ſeat of 
the ſhoe muſt be pared as even and as plain as may be, that it may fie 


clote, and not bear more upon one than another, and more be 


taken off the toes than the heels, for the heels muſt be higher than the 
toes, 2 all the weight of the horſe's fore-body lies upon the quar- 
ters of them. | 2159 go * * 1 
Next, the ſhoe muſt be made of Sau iron, with a broad web, fitting 
it to the hoof; and let the ſpangles be thicker-and more ſubſtantial than 
any other part of ths ſhoe ; and alſo ſomething: broad, ſo that the quarters 
on both fides may appear without the hoof, about. @ ſtraw's, breadth, to 
guard the coffid, which is the ſtrength of the hoof;, and in piercit 
pierce it from the quarter to the hard toe, but not tackwards comms the 
heel, that the holes may be wider on the outſide than on the, infide, and 
chat-the-circle of the piercing may be more diſtant from the edge of the 


toe than from the edge of the quarter where it begins, becauſe the hoof is 


thicker forwards than backwards, and therefore more hold to be "taken * 
make rhe nails of the. ſame ſtuff with the heads ſquare, and not quite ſo 
broad beneath as above, but anſwerable to the piercing-holes, ſo as the 
heads of the nails may enter in and fill the ſame, appearing ſomewhat a» 
| bove the ſhoe, and then they will ſtand ſure without $008, and enduie 

danger; and that which pierces them muſt be of the ſame ſiae with the 
nails, that is great above and ſmall beneath, whick.is uſually but little re- 
garded by our ſmiths, who make the holes as wide on the infides as on the 
ourfides, and their nails of a great ſbouldering, by driving them over hard 
upon the nail-hole, that the head or rather necks of them cannot cup in- 
to the holes; whereas a. good nail ſhould have no ſhouldening at all, but 


be made with a plain ſquare neck, ſo as it may,juſtly fill the piercing holes 
of the ſhoe, for Leader the head of the nail fandiog high, and the neck 
thereof being weak, it either breaks off or elſe bends upon any light occe- 
ſion, fo as the ſhoe {tands looſe from the hoof, and is, quickly loft. | 

Again, the ſhanks of the nails ſhould be ſomewhat Vat, and the points 


ſharp, without hollowneſs or flaw, and ſtiffer towards the head, above than 
beneath; and when you drive, drive at the firſt with ſoft ſtrabes and a 
light hammer, till the nail is ſomewhat entered ; and in ſhocing fine and. 
delicate horſes, their points muſt be greaſed with ſoft greaſe, that they 
may the more eafily enter, and the two talloa-nails muſt be drove fuſt ; 
then fee whether the ſhoe ſtands right or not, which may be ſeen. by be- 


holding the ſruſh, that it is right; 1f not it mult be ſet to rights, and fo 


another nail driven in; when that is done, let the horſe ſet down his foot 
and look round a out it, to {ce whether it fits his foot in all places, 


again ; 
and Aether he treads juſt and even upon it, or otherwiſe ; and if it ap- 


pears that it does not furniſh every part equally, but that it appears more - 


on one fide than another, lift up the horte's other foot, that ſo he may 


ſtand ſteadily on that foot, (trie kim on the hoof with the hammer, on 


that ſide the ſhoe is ſcanty, and that will make it come right. 
| | a When 


imperſech, and 
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Mben the Thos fands ſtrait and juſt, let all the reſt of the nails be drove 
3 in to the number of eight, four on each ſide, ſo that their points may ſeem 
to ſtand in che outſide of the hoof, even and juſt by one another, as it 


were in a circular line, and not out of order like the teeth of a ſaw; then 
cut them eff und elineh them, ſo as the clinches may de hidden in the 
hof, Which by cuttiug the hoof with the point of a knife, a little bencath 
the appearance of the Haff; you may eaßly do. This done, pare off the 
hoof with a rape, ſo as the Lüge of the ſhoe may ſeem round about it, 
No for ſheeing imperſect hoofs; as to the broad one, in paring as 
much muſt be taken off the toe with a butteris as poſfibly may be, keeping 
it always under; but the Reels and quarters muſt not be touched at all, 
unteſs it be to make the ſeat of the doe plain, and that muſt be done as 
ſuperßcially as may bez” whereby the hoofs ſhall aluuys remain ſtrong: 
then make a S with a broad web and broad ſpunges, 
pierced as Before; fitting to the pared hoof,” and det it appear from the 
talon- nail, towards the heel, a ſtraw's breadth without the hoof; and let 
it be ſet in ſuch order, and with ſuch nails as appertain to the perfect 
hoof, faving that ſive nails muſt be ſet on the outſide of the hoof, and four 
on the inſide, becauſe he wears more withqut than within. 
2. The rough and brittle: hoof, which is generally weaker without than 
within, and for the moſt part better than the other lioofs; the heels may 
be more opened than the other, that ſo they may the more eaſily be ſtop- 
cd with cow- dung or other ointment, to keep them moiſt; the ragged- 
neſs alſo on the outſide of the coffin, ſhould be filed away with a rape, 
and made ſmoot h, and it muſt al ſo be anointed oftener 2 other hoofs ; 
dut as ſor the reft of the hoof it "muſt be pared as the perfect one, for 
which the ſhoe muſt be neither too light, but ſo that it may bear the 
horſe, nor yet too heavy, for then the hoof being wea!;, will ſoon caſt it; 
and Mis ſhoe muſt be pierced, to be ſet on with nails, five without and 
four within. . | . dar b: 
3. The long hoof, reckoned imperſect, may be helped by cutting away 
the toe, for the ſhorter foot a weak and tender leg has the better; and the 
reſt of the hoof may be pared like the perfect one, for which hoof make 
as round a ſhoe as you can at the toe, that the breadth may take away the 
ill ſigkt of the length; if the foot be very narrow, let the” ſhoe diſboard 
without the hoof, pierce the deeper, and ſet it backward enough; becauſe 
ſuch kind of feet tread moſt on the heels, and let it be ſet on with eight 
nails like the perfect hoof. | $900 tab 911% 6 
4. The crooked hoof; to pare which, look on that fide of the hoof 
which is higheſt and leaſt worn, then pare all that away, and make it equal 
with the lower ſide which is moſt worn, without touching the worn ſide 
at all, unleſs it be to make the ſeat of the ſhoe plain; and for the reſt it 
muſt be pared like the perfe& hoof, then having an indifferent ſtrong ſhoe, 
with a broad web ready, let it be fitted to the foot, and pate it not till you 
have laid the ſhoe to the foot, to the intent you may pare it to the horſe's 
beſt advantage, which may be done if the ſcant fide be pared ; that is, 
moſtly the inſide, more towards the toe than the fuller an av fide ; 


and where the hoof is weakeſt, there alſo the ſhoe mult be made __ 
Fo 2 . e and 


S HO 


and ſet this on with nine nails, vir. five on the ſtrongeſt, and four on the 
weakeſt ſide. | Y $1102 #5 2 Goat Derne 
5. In that imperfect hoof, called the flat hoof, otherwiſe the promiſed 
hoof, make the ſeat of the ſhoe plain, and take ſomewhat off the toe, but 
the heel and ball of the foot wee not be touched, but boch of them left az 
ſtrong as they can be; and the ſhoe for it muſt be made with a very ſtrong 
web, for the more it covers the weak ſole, the better; and let the mid 
part of the web that covers the ball of the foot, be much thicker than the 
outſides, where the piercings be; and let it be ſo hollow as to touch no 
part of the ball of the foot, and let it be large and long enough in all 
places, ſo that the horſe may go at eaſe; and it muſt be pierced round 
zbout the toe, to favour the heels, and make ten holes for ten nails, viz. 


kve on every fide. | pt: 

6. For the over- hollow hoof, and conſequently in imperfect ones, pare 
it round about, eſpecially the ſeat of the ſhoe, round about by the edges, 
that ſo the hollowneſs thereof within may not be ſo deep, but ſhallower 
than it was before, and let it be always kept moiſt with ſtopping it, for 
fear of hoof-binding, obſerving as even a hand as may be in your paring, 
in all points like unto the perfect hoof; and in like manner make for it 
ſuch a ſhoe in order and form, as was ſaid before, to ſerve the perfe@ 
hoof, - 1 95 | 

7. As to broad fruſhes, which cauſe weak heels, there is little or no 
need of paring at all; wherefore the toe muſt only be pared, and alfo the 
ſeat of the ſhoe, as much as ſhall be judged neceſſary to the even ftanding 
of the ſhoe, leaving the heels as ſtrong 'as may bez but ſor this ſort 
hoof, the ſhoe muſt be ſtronger towards the heel than towards the toe; 


And alſo let the web be ſomewhat broad towards the heels, to ſave them 


from the ground; and it muſt be ſer on with nine nails, becauſe it is moſt 
commonly a great foot; but in all other reſpeQs let it be made like the 

ſhoe for the perfect hoof. 8 Tx 
8. The imperfe& hoof, with narrow heels, muſt have the toe pared - 
ſhort, and the feat of the thoe muſt be made plain and fair, and open only 
ſo much that there may be ſome little ſpace between the fruſh' and the 
heel, for the leſs you take off the heel, the better: for this, a light ſhoe 
muſt be made, with a broad web; and the ſpunges mult be fo broad as 
almoſt to meet together, to defend the heel from the ground, and pierce it 
all towards the toe, ſparing the heeis as mueh as may be: you muſt fee 
that the ſhoe be long enough towards the holes; let it be ſet on with eight 
nails, like the ſhoe that fits the perfect hoof. | 
9. Now as to the paring and ſhoeing of the hinder foor, which is clear 
contrary to the fore feet, for the weakeſt part of the hinder foot is the toe, 
and therefore in-paring them, you muſt always pare it morethan the heels ; 
| but in all other points obſerve the order of paring according to the perfec- 
tion or imperfeCtion of the hoofs, before declared. 1 5 
Then in ſhoeing, it muſt be here ſtronger at the toe, and pierced nigher 
the heel than the toe, and the outſide of the ſhoe ſhould be made with a 
calkin, not over high, but let the ſpunge be agreeable to the calkin, that 
is, as high in a manner as the calkin, which is to keep the horſe from 
ſliding; then it muſt not be ſharp-pointed, but rather flat, and hand» 
ſomely turned upwards, which is the beſt ſort of calkin. 5 | 
| ue 
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ZBut in caſe of a falſe quarter, if the horſe halts then make him a ſſ cc 
fitting to his foot, tacking it on the quarter, on that fide the falſe quarter 
133. but-if he does not halt, then make it with a button or ſbouldeting, on 
the inſide of the ſhoe, and next to the ſole of the foot, ſomewhat diſlant 
from the falſe quarter, towards the toe, which will defend the ſore place, 
that the | ſhoe touch it not; and you may travel your horle where you 
leaſe with this ſort of ſhoe. Ps. 
10. For the hoofs that interfere; as they are moſt commonly higher on 
the outſide than on the inſide, you ſhould therefore take off the outſide 
with a butteris, to the intent that the infide may be ſomewhat higher, if 
it will be, than the ouefide; and then making a ſhoe for his foot, which 
mould be thicker on the infidk than on the outſide, it muſt never have any 
,  calkin, for that will make the hcrſe thread awry, and the ſooner to inter- 
fete. Ser IxTERTERI NS. | 236 
 - Laftly, for paring and ſhoeing the foot that is hoof- bound; firſt pare 
toe as ſhort as may be, and the ſole ſomewhat thin; then open the 
heels well, and make him half a ſhoe, like a half moon. See Hoor- 
BovunvD: | 

And for the ſhoeing of a coach-horſe, ſce Coacu-Hoxsz. 

SHOLEF, a company of fiſh, by 

SHOOT, (with hunters) a young boar. | * 

| SHOOTING: or Fowr ; whether the game be flying, or on a hedge 

: or'tree, always endeavour to ſhoot as near as you 2 can, with the 

wind, and rather ſideways ot behind the fowl, than in their face; nor 
ſhoot at a ſingle bird, if you can compaſs more within your level. 

If they be on a tree-hedge, or on the ground, ſeek out for the moſt con- 
venient ſhelter you can, of a hedge, bank, tree, Sc. that you may be con- 
cealed from the fight of the fowl, and being within ſhot, and having a fair 
mark, loſe no time but let fly. 3 | 

. SHOOTING FL vI Ne, is by experience found to be the beſt and 

y moſt diverting way of ſhooting : it is —_— for any gentleman who 

- ſports much to have two guns; the barrel of one about two feet nine 
inches, which will ſerve very well for the beginning of the ſeaſon, and 
for wood ſhooting ; the other about three feet three inches, for open {} 0ot-" 
ing after Michaelmas the birds by that time arc grown fo ſky, that your 
ſhoots muſt be at longer diſtances, But if you intend one gun to ſerve for 
all purpoſes, then a three feet barrel, or thereabouts is moſt proper, 

Tou ſhould always have it cocked in readineſs, holding your thumb 
over the cock, leſt it ſhould go off when you would not have it. 

It is generally accounted the beſt way to aim at the bead, if the game 
flies over your head ; but to aim as it were under the belly, if it flies from 
vou; and it will be beſt to let the game fly a little paſt you before you let 

fly, for ſo doing the ſhot will the better enter. the body. Shot delivered 
from a gun in general loſe or decreaſe half the quantity every ten yards, 
or thereabouts ; ſo that at forty yards there will not be thrown in above a 
fourth of what would be into the ſame ſpace at twenty yards. From 
which it appears, that if you take aim a foot before a croſs ſhoot at forty 
vards, you will be the moſt likely to meet with the bird with the center 
ot; and which is looked upon to fly the ſtrongeſt, and to be the moſt 
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ef.cacious at long diſtances than the diverging ſhot z, for whether it be the 
thor ſtriking againſt each other, or againſt the air, at firſt coming out of the 
muzzle, or whatever be the cauſe of their diverging, it muſt in ſome de- 
gree retard their motion. But if there be a briſk wind, it will certainly 
bend the courſe of the ſhot; you muſt therefore eonſider whether the 
wind blow with the bird or againſt it; if it blow with it, you need little 
more than to obſerve the general rule; becauſe the wind helps the bi 
forward nearly as much as it diverts the ſhot : but if it fly againſt the wiud, 
the ſhot declincs more than the bird is retarded, and therefore you ought 
to take aim at a greater diſtance before rhe bird, | 

One good pointer in the field at a time, if you have patience to attend 
him, will be ſufficient for two men to ſhoot with; but if you have an old 
ſpringing ſpaniel, that is ſo well under command that you can always 
keep him near you; ſuch a dog may be uſed with your pointer with great 


advantage: as he will better find birds that are wounded, and alſo ſpring, * 


ſuch as are near you, which you otherwiſe might paſs. But if you ſhould- 
be fond of hunting many pointers together in a field, as is frequently done; 
you ſhould not have more than one amongſt them, who has been taught to 
fetch his game; leſt by endeavouring to get it from each other, they ſhould 
tear it. 4 

Two perſons in the field with guns are better than more at partridge- 
ſhooting; who ſhould with patience pay a due attention to each other. 


When your dog points, walk up without any hurry, ſeparating a few yards 


one to the right and the other to the left of your dog: if a covey ſprings, 
never ſhoot into the midſt of them, but let him on the left ſingle out a bird 
which flicth to the leſt, and him on che right, a bird to the right, that you 
may not interrupt each other, nor both ſhoot at the ſame bird, and readily 
let fly at the firſt aim. Let each of you mark the fall of his bird, and im- 
mediately run to the place; and if the dog does not ſecure it, or the bird 
fhould way wounded and have run, put him upon the ſcent; but if 
your dog underſtands his bulineſs, and will fetch his game, it is better to 
truſt to him and load as quick as you can. It will always be of great uſe, 
and ſave much time and trouble, to have a perſon without a gun to mark 
the flight of the birds. | | 

If a ſingle bird be ſprung, let him take the ſhoot to whole fide it flies: 
the bird being killed, caute your dog to lay by it whilſt you load, left he 
ſpring other birds that are near you. | 

If you trace the birds to a hedge, double the row by walking one on 
| E fide, taking your dog on the ditch fide: here if you have à ſpaniel 

e w 


your pointer on the other ſide; by which means you will not paſs a bird, 
and one of you will moſt likely get a-good ſhot at it. Your own judgment 
with very little experience will vett dire where the birds are moſt likely 
to be found at different times of the day, according to the grounds you 
have to hunt in. | | 


Of Pheaſart and Werdeeck foeeting. 
Pheaſants or Woodcocks generally lie in cam or woods where there is 


much cover. Spaniels are gherefore che dogs moſt proper for this kind of 
| 3 ſhooting. 


ill be of great uſe; as you may make him go along in the ditch, and 
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ſhooting. Some pointers indeed, that ate bold ſpiriced and have been 2 
great deal uſed to this work, will follow a 2 very well; but from 


the generality of Now. ſtaunch pointers a pheaſant will get off io faſt, az 
when ſprung to be out the reach of gun - hot; beſides they are not hardy 
enough to go into thick cover. r 
The ſpaniels proper for this work are of a middling fize, their legs ra- 
ther ſhort, and very ſtrong: they muſt be hardy, able to bear great fatigue, 
diſpoſed to go into cover freely and undaunted, to hunt very briſkly, and 
et go very flow when upon ſcent of game. You cannot begin too, early 
with theſe dogs, to teach them to fetch a bird and bring. it after you : 
which will prevent their getting a habit of tearing or breaking the game. 
One of this kind muſt be always obliged to lay down whilit you dad: 
and as his buſineſs is to ſpring game, you ſhould never ſuffer him to go 


above ten or fifteen — from you; and therefore take him out with 
others that are brought 


under command as ſoon as he is able to hunt, For 
to have good ſpaniels, they muſt be uſed a great deal. If yon find any 
difficulty in keeping him to hunt near you, put one of his teet into bis 
collar, and hunt him ſo for an hour or two. Frequent repetitions of. this 
niſhment will bring him to a ſenſe of his duty. One, two, or three 
ce of {aniels well broken, may be uſed together; and they will find 


work enough in a large wood or thick cover. If two perſons intend hunt- 


ing in a wood, it is beſt for one to go round it on the outſide firſt, whilft 
the other goes oppoſite to him a little way into the wood, and afterwards 
to fink in deeper as you ſhall find occalon : unleſs you know the moſt 
likely part to find game in: in which cafe you may hunt the interior pat 
firſt, Some perſons when they want to hunt a very large wood, approve 
of taking a brace of high mettled ſpaniels that they have not been broken, 
to hunt cloſe, and tura them into the middle of the wood ; whilit they 
with their well- broken ſpaniels hunt outwards. But unleſs you have any 
extenſive woods to hunt, ſuch dogs are more likely to hinder than add to 
your ſport; and it will be better to hunt with patience with only ſuch 
dogs as are under good command, let the woods or cover be ever io large. 
© If you deſign to ſhoot ducks, uſe no dogs to ranges but only to follow 
you cloſe: behind, for thoſe kind of fowls will rife faſt enough. 

This method of ſhooting flying may alſo be performed on horſeback, 
which is more commodious and leſs toilſome. | 

SHORT-JOINTED ; a. horſe is {aid to be ſhort-joiated that has a ſhort 


ſtern, f 
be When the Joint or the paſtern 1s too ſhort, the horſe is ſubject to have 
his fore- legs from the knee to the cronet in a ſtrait line. 

Commonly your ſhort-jointed horſes do not manage ſo well as the long- 
Jointed z but out of the manage, the ſhort-jvinted are the beſt for travel or 


fat ©, 7 
\ FHOT-MAKING ; ſhot for fowling ſhould be well ſized, and of a 


moderate bigneſs, for ſhould it be too great, then it flies thin and ſcatters 


5 $00 much, or if too ſmall, then it hath not weight and ſtrength to pene- 


trate far, and the bird is apt to fly away with it: in order therefore to 
make it ſuitable to the occaſion, it nct being always to be had in all places, 


fit for your purpoſe z I have there foro ſet down the following true N 
1 | 1 3 0 
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of making all ſorts and fizes under the name of mould - hot. Its principal 
good properties are to be round and ſolid. CIS 
Take any quantity of lead you think fit; and melt it down in an iron 
veſſel, and as it melts keep ĩt ſtirring with an iron ladle, ſkimming of all 
impurities whatſoever that may ariſe at the top : when it ” to Iook of 
e 


a greeniſh colour, ſtrew on it as much auripigmentum, or yellow orpiment, 
finely powdered, as will lie on a ſhilling, to every twelve or fourteen pound 
of lead; then ſtirring them together, the orpiment will flame. 

The ladle ſhould have a notch on one fide of the brim for the eaſier 

uring out the lead; the ladle muſt remain in the melted lead, that its 

eat may be agreeable to that of the lead, to prevent inconventencies 
which otherwiſe may happen by its being either too hot or too cold: then 
to try your lead, drop a little of it into the water, which if the proye 
round, then the temper of heat is right; if otherwiſe, and the ſhot have 
tails, them add more orpi ment to increaſe the heat, till it be found right. 

Then take a plate of copper, about the bigneſs of a trencher, which 
mult be made with a hollowneſs in the middle, about three inches com- 
paſs, within which muft be bored about forty holes according to the ſize 
of the ſhot which you intend to caft : the hollow bottom ſhould be thin, 
but the thicker the brim the better it will retain the heat. Place this 
plate on a frame of iron, over a tub or veſſel of water, about four inches 
from the water, and ſpread burning coals on the plate, to keep the lead 
melted upon it: then take ſome ſead and pour it gently on the coals on 
the plate, and it will make its way through the holes into the water, and 
form itſelf into ſhot; do thus till all your lead be run through the holes 
of the plate, taking care by keeping your coals alive, that the lead do not 

cool, and fo ſtop up the holes. | | 8 
While you are caſting up in this manner, another perſon with another 
ladle may catch ſome of the ſhot, pry the ladle four or five inches (un- 
derneath the plate) in the water, by which means you will ſee if they ate 
defective, 169 reQify them. 2 | 

Your chief care is to keep the lead in a juſt degree of heat, that it be 
not fo cold as to ſtop up the holes in your plate, nor ſo hot as to cauſe the 
ſhot to crack: to'remedy the heat, you muſt refrain working till it is of a 
proper coolneſs z and to remedy the coolneſs of your lead and 8 yon 
muſt blow your fire, obſerving that tlie cooler your lead is che larger will 
be your ſhot, as the hocter it 1s, the ſmaller they will be. 

After you have done cafting, take them out of the water, and dry them 
over the fire with a gentle heat, ſtirring them continually that they do not 
melt; when dry, you are to ſeparate the great ſhot from the ſmall, by the 
help of a fieve made for that purpoſe, according to their ſeveral ſiaes. But 
thoſe who would have very large ſhot, make the lead trickle with a ftick 
out of the ladle into the water, without the plate. 

If it ſtop on the plate, and yet the plate be not too cool, give but the 
plate a little knock, and it wilt run again; care muſt be had that none of 
your implements be greaſy, oily, or the like; and when the ſhot being 
ſeparated, are found too large or too ſmall for your purpoſe, or viherwiſe 


i mperfeQ, they will ſetve again at the next operation. | | 
nem | SHOULDER 
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© SHOULDER ov « Hons, is the joint in the AN ert that 


Joins the end of the ſhoulder-blade with the extremity of the fore-thigh. 
SHOULDER or Bxaxca, is that part of it which begins at the 
lower part of the arch of the banquet, over againſt the middle of the fon- 
ceau, or chaperon, and forms another arch under the banquet. 
Luhe ſhoulder of the branch caſts a greater or leſſer circumference, ac- 
, cording as it is deſigned to fortify or weaken the branch. 
. - SHOULDER os. a Hoxsx, is alſo that part of his fore-hand that 
lies between the withers, the fore-thigh, the counter and the ribs. 
SROULDER-PEGGED Hoxses, are ſo called when they are gour- 
| 4p, faff, and almoſt without motion. | 
. A borſe charged with ſhoulders, is a horſe that has thick, fleſhy, and 
| heavy ſboulders, | 2 
. SHOULDER-SPLAIT, a horſe is ſaid to be ſuch when he has given 
4 his ſhoulders ſuch a violent ſhock, as to disjoint the ſhoulder-bone from 
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the body. | : 
| SHOULDERS or a Hoss, ſhould be ſharp and narrow at the 
withers, of a middle fize, flat, and but little fleſh upon them; or if he be 
charged with ſhoulders, he will not only be heavy on the hand, and ſoon 
| weary, but trip and ſtumble every minute, eſpecially if with ſuch ſhoulders 
his neck be thick and large. _ 5 

Some ſaddle-horſes, on the contrary, are too ſmall in the ſhoulders ; 
that is, when their bteaſts are ſo narrow that their fore-thighs do almoſt | 
touch: ſuch horſes are of little value, becauſe they have a weak fore» 

hand, and are apt to cut by croſſing their legs, and carry their legs fo con- 
fuſedly in galloping that they are ſubject to fall f 
The ſhoulders of a well-ſhaped horſe are compared to thoſe of a hare, 
and the diſtance between them ſhould be little more than half the breadth 
of his hind-quarters. 
_ SHOULDER-PLIGHT in a Hoss, is a malady, being the diſ- P 
placing the point of the ſhoulder, by ſome great fall, rack or pain, which * 
may be known by one ſhoulder-point's ſticking out farther than its fellow, | 
and alſo he will halt downright. 

As for the cure, ſwim the horſe up and down in deep water a dozen " 
times, which will cauſe the joint to back into its right place gain. 

Then take two pins of aſhwood, about the bigneſs of a _ about i 
hve inches long, and ſharp-pointed z flit the ſkin an inch above and be- 
neath the point cf the 3 and from above thruſt one cf theſe pins 
downwards, ſo that both the ends = equally ſtick within the ſkin : but the 


* 


if the wooden pin will not paſs through eaſily, you may firſt make way for 2 
it with an iron pin. ; | wh 
When you have done this, make two other holes croſs to the firſt, ſo 
that the other pin may croſs the firſt pin right in the midſt, with a right pla 
'crots, and the firft pin ſhould be ſomewhat flat in the midſt, to the end 
that the otlier being round, may preſs the better without ſtop, and cloſe 
more exactly together. | | 
Then take a piece of a line, a little bigger than a whip-cord, and make 
a loop at one end, which being put over one of the ends of one of the 
pins, ſo that it may lie between the pin's end and the ſkin ; faſten = 
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laſt end with your packthread to the reſt of the cord, ſo that it may not 
lip 4 82 pins and the cord ſhould be firſt anointed with hog's 
eaſe, | | 
af Then bring the horſe into the ſtable, and let him reſt for nine or ten 
days, but let him lie down as little as may be: put a paſtern ſhoe on the 
fore-leg, and after nine or ten days anvint the ſore place with a little dial- 
thæa, or hoy's greaſe, ſo turn him out to graſs, and let him run there till 
the pins are rotted off; if he be worked in a cart after the end of a 
month, it will ſettle kis ſhoulder the better, and make him the fitter for 


riding. f 
SHOUT DER-PINCHING, a misfortune that befals a horſe by labour- 
ing or ſtraining when too young, of by being over-loaded. 

"This malady may be known by the narrowneſs of his breaft, and by 
the conſumption of the fleſh »f bs ſhoulders, in ſomuch that the fore-part 
of the ſhoulder-bone will ſtick out and be higher than the fleſh; and if it 
be of a very long ſtanding, the horſe will be very hollow upon the 
briſket, towards the arm-holes, and go wider beneath the feet than above 
the knee, | 

For the cute, give him a ſlit with a ſharp knife an inch long, upon both 
ſides, an inch under the ſhoulder-bone; when that is done, with a large 
quill put into the lit, blow up firſt one ſhoulder and then another, as big 
as poſſibly you can, and even up to the withers, and with your hands 
trie the wind equally into every part of the ſhoulders, and when they 
are both full, beat all the windy places with a hazle wand, over all the 
_—_— after that with a flat iron ſli ce, looſen the ſkin within from the 

eſh. ; 
Then rowel the two ſlits or cuts with two round towels, made of the 
upper leather of an old ſhoe, with a hole in the midſt, that the corruption 
may run out; let the rowels be three inches broad, and put in flat and 
plain within the cut; this may be as large as you think fit to lay the ſame 
open, | 

"SHOULDER-SPLATTING, a malady that may befal a horſe by 

SHOULDER-TORN, _- Ins dangerous ſliding either at home 
or abroad, by which the ſhoulder is parted from the breaſt, and fo leaves 
an open rift, not in the ſkin but in the fleſh, and the film next under the 
ſkin, which renders the horſe ſo lame that he is not able to go; and it 
my be known by his trailing his legs after him in going: Canes, 

For the cure, put a pair of ſtrait paſterns on his feet, and keep him in 
the table without difturbing him, Then take a pint of fallad oil, one 
pound of dialthæa, half a pound of oil of bayes, and as much freſh batter, 
which melt all together in a pipkin; and with this anoint the part, and 
alſo round about the ſide of 1 ſhoulder; this will cauſe both the ſaid 
places and all the ſhoulder to ſwell in two or three days time ; then prick 
all the ſwoln parts with a hammer, or fleam, or ſharp hot iron, and anoint 
the parts with the before-mentioned ointment. 

But if it ſtill continues to ſwell and gather to a head, you muſt lance it 
where the ſwelling gathers moſt and feels ſofteſt under your finger, and 


tent it with green ointment, | 
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© SHOULDER-WRENCH, a misfortune that befals borſes ſeveral | 
ways, ſometimes by turning or hopping tap ſuddenly upon ſome uneyen 


und, ſometimes by running too haſtily out at ſome door, at other 


times by ſlipping or ſliding either in the ſtable or abroad, and by ſeveral 


78. q 
The beſt receipt for the cure of it, is to take up the horſe's ſound leg 
| befcre, to double it backwards in the joint, and ſo tie it with a liſt or 
ſome ſoft thing, ſo fait that it will not untie, and then to force him to go 
upon his three other legs till he ſweats at the roots of his ears, flanks, and 
between his legs then untie his leg and let it down, and this will cauſe 
the blood to deſcend into the 2 that it will be more viſibly ſeen 
| when it is tied up; but if it not appear ſo plain as you would have 
_ itt, wet it with warm water with your hands, and ſtroke it downwards to- 
| wards the place where you are to let him blood, and this will cauſe it to 
2pear more viſibly..7 _ 
4 Then tie up bis leg again, and bleed him+in the common bleeding 
place, between his Sheſt and lame leg, taking away two quarts or more, 
according as the ſtrain is great or ſmall: ſave a quart of the blood, and 
put a handful of fil in it, 2 it While it is running, that it may not 
clod and when he has done bleeding, and you have pinned up the 
mouth of the plate-vein with a leaden pin or needle, to prevent it from 
bleeding, and bound ſome hairs, of the main or tail about the pin, to keep 
it faſt and ſteady, till a day or two after that you take it out, ſmear him 
with the blood; but before you pin him up, anoint him all over the ſhoul- 
der and breaſt, between his legs, and down to his knee, with oil of tur- 
pentine, and ſtrong beer or ale, in equal parts, ſhaked and mingled toge- 
ther very well in a glaſs vial, clapping and dabbing it well with your 
hand; then ſmear all the faid places anointed with the blood and falt, 
| chafing and dabbing this alſo very well with your hand; then ſet him up 
to his meat, and with a liſt or garter, tie both his legs together as cloſe as 
you can; then the next day untie him and walk him out, and M you find 
that he goes pretty well, ride him gently about a mile, and then ſet him 
up again, tying his fore-feet together as before. | 

But if he does not go well the firſt day, do not ride him, but only walk 
him the ſecond; and the third day, after his dreſſing, do not only tie his 
legs, but flat a ſtick on both ſides, like a wedge, about the bigneſs of a ſix- 
pence, drive this between the toe of his ſhoe and the toe of his foot faſt, 
fo that it may not come out; and always while he ſtands till in the ſtable, 
tie his legs cloſe, and peg him with the wedge ; and when you take him 
out to walk or ride, untie his legs and take out the wedge. | 
Do this every night and morning until he is cured, which will be in 2 
few days, if the hurt has been newly received, | 

- The Sieur de Solley/e/, and others preſcribe the following medicine for 
theſe "maladies: 

Take half a pound of new wax, the ſame quantity of roſin, pitch, and 
common turpentine; a pound of oil of olives, two pound and a half of 
capon's greaſe, the ſame quantity of badger's, horſe's and mules, and of 
the marrow of a ſtag : oil of turpentine, two ounces ; caſtor, worms, cam- 
omile, St, John's wort, linſeed and of foxes, two ounces ; ſet the olive oil 
| h | in 


SIG 


in 2 baſon over a clear fire, with the wax, rofin and pitch pounded to 
ther, ſtirring them ovor the flame till they are diffolved ; then add the 
fats and ſtag's marrow, and then the turpentine, and let the whole incor- 
porate over a gentle fire, f ; 
Then pour in che oils, keeping ſlirring them for half a quarter of an 
hour, then take it off the fire, and keep ſtirring it till it is cold. 
When you apply this ointment, ww the affected part with a wiſp of 
frraw, and having warmed your hand, chafe in the ointment as hot as the 
horſe and your hand is able to bear it, holding a hot fire ſhovel near che 
part to cauſe it to penetrate : repeat this once in two days. N 
SCRabk- $ 3 place baited with chaff or corn, to entice birds. 
7o SHRIEK, 2(with Forreftery) to ery or make à roife, as à badger 
7 SHRIKE, {does at rutting time. | | 
SIGNS or S1cxwness in Hoxses. The firſt ſigh of a horſe's indiſ- 
poem is his loathing hls food ; then it muſt be obſerved, whether he 
as a wild and haggard look, for the eye af a horſe is, as it were, a glaſs, 
_— which you may diſcern the inward diſpoſition of his body; ob- 
ſerve likewiſe, whether his ears be cold, his mouth hot and foaming, or 
clamwy, the hair of his flanks rough and ſtaring, and paler than uſual about 
the ends; his dung hard or black, or greeniſh, and his urine clear and un- 
digeſted like water. | 2 9 
In this caſe his eyes are ſubject ts weep, his head heavy and hanging 
down ; he is apt to ſtumble as he walls; he is Now and dull, though he 
was vigorous before; he never minds other horſes, contrary to his former 
cuſtom, he rifes and lies down often in the ſtable, looking towards Ris 
fanks, which are doubled and folded in; his heart beats, which may be 
perceived, by laying your open hand between the ſhoulder and fengle, on 
the left ſide; and he is alſo indifferent and unconcerned at what is done to 


kim. Aae! 

The Sieur Solleyſel obſerves, when a horſe has been long ſick, ſales 
without ſtriding, and even without thruſting forth his yard, letting che 
water drop from the ſkin or ſheath, it almoſt always pottends death, unlefs 
in ſuch horſes as have that cuſtom when they are in health z in Which 
caſe, you muſt draw no conjeQures from this ſign, though they continue 
do ſtale after the ſame manner during their Gckneſs, | ; 

Another no leſs fatal ſign is, when the hair of his tail, and on his kull, 
be eafily plucked off. | | 

It is a dangerous ſign, either when a horſe never lies down, or ſtarts up 
immediately, not being able to breathe freely in a tying potture ; whereas 
if in the declenſion of this diſeaſe he lie down, and continue long in this 
poſture, it is a very good ſign, ; = oa 

When a ſick horſe turns up the whites of his eyes, you may conelude 
that he is in pain, and that his di ſcaſe is of long continuance, —_ 

From theſe ſigns, you may con jecture in general that your horle is lick, 
aud afterwards endeavour to diſcover his particular diſtempet, that you 
may be able to apply }tuicable remedies z tor a diſeaſe that is known, i- 
half cuicd. ä | pts « 
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But to be more particular: heavineſs of the countenance, extreme 


- looſeneſs, or coſtiveneſs, ſhortneſs of breath, I athing of meat, a rotten 
. - cough, ſlowneſs of pace, hollowneſs of flanks, hanging down of ears, Ge, 


4 
{ 
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but eſpecially if an horſe, who before was uſually of a cheerfu! counte- 
nance, hangs down his head, it is a ſign of a fever, head-ach, che ſtaggers 
or ſore eyes. 3 | ; 

If he turns his head backwards on the right ſide, to the part aggrieved, 


it indicates an obſtruction in the liver, but if down to his belly, of the 


cholic, bots, or worms. 4 = | | 

If water run out of his mouth, it is a fign of the ſtaggers, or wet-cough. 

The hollowneſs of a horſe's temples, it is a ſign either of the ſirangles, 
or old age. | 

A Gwellin about the ears indicates the poll-evil, if it be under them, 
it is a ſign of the vives;z and in the mouth of the canker, flaps or lampers. 

If he have a ſtinking breadth, or foul matter iſſues from his noſtrils, it 
is an indication that he has an ulcer in his noſe or head; if the matter be 
black, it is a ſign of the mourning of the chine, or the like; and if white, 
of the glanders; if yellow, it ſhews a conſumption of the liver, and rot- 
tenneſs of the lungs, 

If his breath or body be hot, they indicate a fever and heat of the ſto- 
mach; when a horſe's tongue hangs out and is ſwelled, it indicates the 
ſtronger that his liver is inflamed ; if beſides he forſakes his meat, it indi- 
cates that he has either the dry or moiſt yellows. 

Shortneſs of breath and beating of the flanks, indicate a fever, or the 
ftrangles ; but if the paſſage of his throat be ſtopped, it is a ſign that the 


film of the lungs is broken, and the ſpleen is troubled, or elite that he is 
broken winded. | 


If a horſe eats and drinks a little, it is a ſign of a cold liver: but if he 
covets to drink much, and eats a little, it is either a ſign of a fever, rotten 
lungs, heat in the ſtomach, heat in the liver, cr the dry yellows. 

If there be a ſwelling under his throat, it is an indication of the glan- 
ders: if about the roots of the tongue, of the ſttangles; but if there be 
nothing but little knobs, like wax kernels, they indicate no more than that 
he has a cold. I WET | 

Coughing, or an offering to cough, is a ſign of the glanders, or a wet or 
dry cough, or a conſumption, or foundering of the body 
If as be ſcabby, and ulcerous all över his body, and about the 
neck, it is a plain indication that he has the mange; an ulcer full of knots, 
creeping about the veins, ſhews the farcy ; if it ſpread abroad only in one 
place, it is a canker; when hollow and crooked, a fiſtula ; but if it be 2 
Ipungy wart, full of blood, it is an anbury. | 

A ſwelling on the left ſide, is an indication of a fick ſpleen; in the flank 
or a cholic; but if in the belly and legs, of the dropſy. 

The hollowneſs of the back is an indication of the dry malady of the 


dropſy. | 


Staring of the hair indicates a bad ſtomach, or a foundering in the bo- 
dy; but generally a cold, or want of cloathing. / 
_ Leanneſs and gauntneſa, indicate him to be hide bound, in a conſump- 
tion, that he is troubled with a dry malady, inflammation of the liver, 
foundering in the body, worms, cholic, or the yellows, 


alin 
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Sealing with pain, ſhews foundering in the body, the ſtone or wind 
cholic; and if hiz urine be blackiſh and thick, a pain in the kidnies; but 
it vellow, the glanders. . | 5 OS 

Trembling is an indicatipn cf a fever, or of foundering in the body; 
and if a horſe trembles after drinking, it ſhews he has an ague fit upon 
him, and he will afterwards glow, and fometimes he will ſweat afterwards. 

Laxativeneſs or loofeneſs of body, is an indication of the heat of the 
liver; and on the contrary, coftiveneſs indicates the dry yellows, or diſ- 
eaſes of the gall, | |; 

If a horſe ftrikes at his belly with his ſoot, it is a ſign of the cholic; 
but if in ſtriking he fiſks his tails alſo, then either hots or worms are indi- 
cated, © | 

If a horſe lie much on his left fide, it is a ſign of the fpleen; and if on 
the right ſide, the heat of the liver; and if he be reſtleſs, it is probable it 
may be cauſed by bots and worms, cholic or griping in the belly z but if 
he ſpreads himfelf abroad, it indicates the dropſy; and if he groans when 
he is down, it betokens a ſick ſpleen, moiſt yellows, bots, or film broken; 
but if he is not able to riſe when he is down, it is a fign either of a mortal 
weakneſs, or foundering in the body and legs | 

Signs may alſo be taken from the urine of a horſe z theſe accordisg to 
ſome authors, are accounted not ſo material and certain as thoſe from the 
dung are, yet others again ſay, they are more certain. And. | 

That if a horſe in his ſickneſs ſtales clear, and it being ſaved and fer. 
by, there be no ſediment in it, it is an indication of a growing diſtemper * 
but if the urine turn of a reddiſh or yellowiſh colour, and has either a 
cloud ſwimming in it that is either black or earthy, and a ſediment falling 
to the bottom, and begins ta have a rank ſmell, it ſhews that the diſeaſe is 
beginning to break; but if the cloud be of an earthy or black colour, 
cohering in a body without parting, it is a ſign that the diſeaſe will prove 
mortal. | 

Again, if a horſe's urine be different at different times, ſometimes 
giving indications of ſoundneſs, and at other times of fickneks, it then in- 
ti mates there is a malignity in the diſcaſe, proceeding from an inequality 
of the compoſit ion of the blood, which alſo cauſes an inequality in its 
motion. ; | 

Urine of a yellowiſh colour, rather thick than thin, of a ſtrong ſmell, 
and piercing quality, is reckoned healthful, ſound and good; but, on the 
contrary, it it be of a deep red tincture, either like or inclimng to blood, 
then the horle has either too great heats, . by being over ridden, or ridden 
too nearly after winter graſs. 3 

If a horſe's urine be of a high colour, clear and tranſparent, like old 
March beer, it is a ſign there is an inflammation in his body, and he has 
taken a ſurſeit; if it bear a liitle cream at the top, it indicates a weakneſs 
in the back, or conſumption of the feed ; but a green ore is a fign of a 
conſumption in the body; with bloody ttrokes, it is a fign of an ulcer in 
the kidnies: and one that is black, thick and-cloudy, indicates approach- 
ing death. a | 

"Lhe dung of a horſe is the beſt di ſcoverer of his inward parts the co- 
tour or complexion of which ought to be well ubſerycd, when he is in 
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beſt health, and as beſt feeding; and as he is found to alter, ſo a judg- 

2 is to be made, either of his heath or ſickneſs. But to be note pat- 

ticular: | 
If his be clear, criſp, and of a pale yellowiſh caſt, hanging to 

ther, ms _—_— , — than as Low broke by its own wat in Fe 

ling, and is neither ſo Pick nor ſo thin, but that it will flat a little on the 

und, and indeed both in ſcent and ſubſtance reſembling the ordure of a 

ound man, then he is clean, well fed, and without 1mperteCtion, 

If again his firſt and ſecond dung be well coloured, yet fall from him in 
round knots or pellets, and the reſt be good, it is not much matter, for it 
is only an indication that he has eaten hay lately, and that will always 
come away firſt ; but if all his dung be alike, then it is a ſign of foul feed- 
ing, and that he has eaten either too much hay or too much litter, and 
too little corn. | | | 

When his dung is in round . and blackiſh or brown, it is a ſign of 
inward heat in the body; if it be greaſy, of foulnefs, and that the greaſe 
is melted but cannot come away. 

If he voids greaſe in groſs ſubſtance with his dung, and it is white and 
clear, and comes away kindly, he is in no danger, but, on the contrary, if 
it be yellow er putrified, then it is a ſign that the greaſe has lain long in 
his body, and, if not prevented, that ſickneſs will enſue. | 

Again, if the dung be * and hard, it indicates that he has had too 
ſtrong heats, and that he will afterwards be coſtive, if it be not prevented z 
If it be pale and looſe, it indicates either inward coolneſs of body, or too 
much moiſt and corrupt feeding, but if the dung is ſtinking, it ſhews the 
heat of the liver ; but on the contrary, if it have no ſmell, the coldneſs of 
the liver; but if it be indigeſted, then it is an indication either of a con- 


tion, or of a dry malady. | 
Signs may alſo be taken fom the pulfe of a horſe, which may be very 
inly felt upon his temples, and fore-legsz but as that method has not 
obtained, among the experienced in that way, I ſhall paſs it over. 

But notwithſtanding what has been ſaid, in a more particular manner, 
à to the ſigns of ſickneſs in horſes, it ought to be obſerved in general, that 
it is a very difficult taſk to arrive at any certain knowledge of the diſeaſes 
of brute beaſts, and therefore it ought not to be wondered at, that even 
farriers themſelves are often miſtaken, as, to the ſigns, becauſe they can 
only judge by outward appearances; and eſpecially becauſe there are 
many diſeaſes that have the fame common ſymptoms; and although a 
perſon may, by them, be aſſured that a horſe has a fever or a ſtranguary, 
yet he can ſcarcely, at the ſame time, be certain, without a very nice ex- 
amination, whither he may not have an inflammation in the pleura, or in 
his kidnies ; for all the ſigns that theſe animals uſually give in the affecti- 
ons of particular parts, is their turning their heads towards that part, and 
indeed that is not always to be depended on; for a horſe may turn his 
Head to the right ſide of his belly, and thereby a perſon may be miſtaken, 
in ſuppoſing the diſtemper to be a diſeaſed liver, in that the horſe often 

gives the ſame fign in the cholic, DR Oh 
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SIDE; to ride a horſe fide-ways, is to paſſage him, to make him 9 
n two ne one of which is marked by his ſhoulders, and the — 2 
by his haunches. | pf | 

SIDE-LAYS, (with Hunters) dogs fet in the way to be let flip at 8 
deer as he paſſes by. | 

SIGUETTE ; is a caveſſon with teeth or notches, that is a ſemi-circle 
of hollow and vaulted iron, with teeth like a ſaw, conſiſting of two or three - 
pieces joined with hinges, and mounted with a head ſtall, and two ropes, 
as if they were the caveſſon that in former times were wont to be 
upon the noſe of a fiery, ſtiff-headed horſe, in order to keep kim in — 
jection. | 4 N 
: There is « ſort of „that is 2 round iron, all of one piece, ſewed 
under the noſe-band of the bridle, that it may not be in view.  _ 

INTY, to unſinew a horſe, is to cut the two tendons on the fide of 
his 

A horſe is ſaid to be ſinew-ſhrunk when he is over-rid, and fo _ 
down with fatigue, that he becomes guant-bellied, through a fliffneſs 
contraction of the two ſinews that are under his belly. | 

SINEW $8raunc, is a violent atta.nt, or over-reach, in which a horſe 
ftrikes his toe or hinder-feet, againſt the finews of his fore-leg, _ | 

For cramps or convulſions in the finews: theſe are violent contrattions, 
ot drawings together of the limbs, either throughout the whole body, or 
particularly in one limb or member; and proceed from canſes either na- 
tural or accidental; if from natural cauſes, they proceed either from too 
great fullneſs or emptineſs. | 

When they proceed from fullneſs, they are cauſed by a ſurſeit, either 
in eating or drinking, or the want of proper evacuation. 58581 

When from emptineſs, they proceed from too frequent, and too plenti- 
ful blood-lettings, or too much and too violent purgings, or too hard la- 
bour z all which fill the hollowneſs of the finews, with cold, windy va» 

which are the only great caufes of convulſions. 

If they proceed from accidental cauſes, then it ts either from one wound 
received, where a ſinew has been but half cut aſunder, or anly pricked, 
which frequently cauſes a convulſion all over the body. 

The ſigus of the diſtem 9 the horſe will * A r eck ſtiff, and 
will not be able to ſtir it; his back will riſe up like the back of a 
or like a. bended bow]; his crupper will ſhrink inward, his fore-legs 
ſtand cloſe together, and his belly will be clung to his back-bonez when 
he lies down he will not be able to riſe, eſpecally from the weakneſs of 
his hiader limbs. | Of 

The cure: Firſt ſweat him, either by burying him in a horſe 
or elſe by applying hot blankets doubled about each fide of his heart and 
body: x ter bis ſweat, anoint his body all over with oil of Furane, 
for that is much better than oil of bay, or oil of cypreſs. IVEY 

Then give him to drink the following quot: < | 

Take one drachm of 4f/a Fetida, with anniſeeds, feeds of 
and. cummin ſeeds, of each half an ounce z, put theſe into a quart of 
white wine, and add to them three or four large ſpoonfuls of alive oil, 
taking care to keep him warm after the drink, and to ohne 
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bean bread, and warm maſhes, made of malt ground, and warm 
ende z and this Will in a little time, reduce his finews to cheir former 
ability E le P0571 Da 5 . 
But if the convulſion come accidentally, as by the prick, or half cut of 
a finew, then ſearch for the wounded finew, and with a pair of ſheers clip 
it aſunder, and the convulſion will ceaſe. WF 1 
But if it be only a cramp, and fo but in one limb, then rub or chafe the 
grieved part with a hard wiſp, or a hay-rope, and the pain will ceafe. 
SINGLE (with hunters) the tail of a roe-buck, or any other deer. 
© SIT-FAST, N a malady in an horſe, being an hard knob, even as 
STICKFAS T, 5 hard as a horn, that grows on a horſe's ſkin, under 
the ſaddle fait to his fleſh, which comes by a ſaddle-gall, or bruiſe; 
which not impoſthamating, the ſxin falls down, and looks like a hard piece 


of leather. 


The method of curing it, is to take a long nail, with the point turned 

inwards, and with that, to take hold of the dead ſkin or horn, which wilt 
riſe from the ſound ſkin, and, with a ſbarp knife, to cut away the dead and 
hard ſkin from the ſound fleſh, and to heal it up by pouring hot butter in- 
to it morning and evening, and when the fiefh is made even, dry and ſkin 
it, either with the powder of honey and lime, or with ſoot and cream 
mixed together, or waſh the wound either with urine or white wine, and 
dry it up with the powder of oyſter- hell burnt, or bole armoniac. 

SKITTISH Hoxse'; is one that leaps inſtead of going forward, and 
does not = out or part from the hand freely, nor employ himſelf as he 
ought to do. * . 

KY-LARK ; there is a great difference between one ſky-lark and ano- 
ther, for one may not be worth two-pence, when another be worth 
two ds, , | N 
This bird is very hardy, and will live upon any food in a manner, fo 
that he have but once a week a turf of three leaved graſs. 

This bird'is later than the wood-lark by almoſt two months, for as the 
wood-lark hath young ones in March, the ſk y-larks hath rarely any till the 
middle of May. | | 

But though in winter we ſee great flocks of theſe birds, yet we find the 
feweſt of their neſts of any birds, that are grown to be ſo plentiful, 

They commonly build in corn, or high graſs meadows, and have uſually 
three or four in a neft, rarely, if ever exceeding that number, | 

The young may be taken at a fortnight old, and will be brought up al- 
moſt with any meat; but if they have at firſt ſheep's heart and egg 
ped together, till they be about three weeks old, or till they will feed 
themſelves, it will not be amiſs; and when they come to feed themſelves, 
give them oat-meal, hemp- ſeed and bread, and mingled together with a 
f. le egg, but let the hemp-ſeed be bruiſed ; but you muſt be ſure at 


firſt to chuſe ſuch ſeed as have good ſweet kernels, or it will do them no 


Bin brought up young, theſe birds may be trained to any thing, but 
you mutt be ſure to give as ſand at the bottom of their cage, and to let 
them have a freſh turf every week; but they muſt have no perches in 


their cages, as the wood-lark, for thoſe are field birds. 6 
; | | No 


SKY 
Now as to the manner of taking an old ſky-lark, it may be done with an 
hobby and nete, as the wocd-lark is catched, See Woop-Lark. | 


But there are alſo other ways ſor it in dark nights with a trammel-net, 


of thirty - ix yards long, and fix yards over, run through with fix ribs of 
packthread, which ribs at the ends are put upon two poles, fixteen feet 
long, made leſſer at each end, and ſo drawn between two men, half a yard 
from the ground every fix ſteps, touching the ground to cauſe the birds to 
fly up, otherwiſe the net may be carried over them, without diſturbing 
then; ſo when you hear them fly againſt the net, clap it down and they 
are {ate under it. | | 

This net will not only take ſky-larks, but all other ſorts of birds that 
come near, ſuch as partridges, quails, wood-cocks, ſnipes, field-fares,. Qc. 
and almoſt in every dark night, | 

Ancther way of taking then, is with a pair of day nets, and a glaſs, 
which is a fine {port in a clear froſty morning; theſe nets are commonly 
ſeven fert deep, and fifteen long, nit with French meſh, and very fine 
thread; theſe nets take all ſorts of birds that come within their compaſs. 

Theſe larks are alſo taken with a low bei! wich a great light carried in 
a tub, both by one man, and the net by another; or the hell is carried by 
one man, as alſo the tub and cand!es, and the net by another; and the 
light and the ſe little bells together, ſo amazes the birds, that they lie for 
dead, and ſo the net is toffed over them, D 

This method of birding has a great conveniency beyond the trammel- 
net; for with the bell the fowlers can go among the buſhes, by rivers, 
and ſhaw-ſides, where the ſnipes and wood-cocks commonly lie, and it is 
a ſure way of taking a covey of partridge. 1 / 
The laſt way of taking larks, is in a great ſnow, by taking an hundred, 
or. two hundred yards of packthread, faſtening at every ſix inches a nooſe 
made of horle-hair, two hairs are ſufficient, if they be twiſted together; 
the more line the better, becauſe it will reach the greater length, and of 
| conſequence afford the more ſport. 2 - s 

Then at every twenty yards you mult have a little ſtick to thruſt into the 
ground, and ſo go on till it be all ſet; when you have done this, ſcatter 
{ome white oats among the nooſes, from one end to the other, and you 
will find the larks flock thicher z when three or four are taken, take them 
out, or elſe they will make the others fly; aud when you are at one end, 
they will be at the other end feeding; ſo that you need not fear ſcarin 
them away, for it makes them n ore eager at their food. 1 

If the ſnow fall not till after (Hina, theſe birds ſeldom or never prove 
good for ſinging; as for thoſe you intend to keep for ſinging, take them in 
Odober, and then they will ſing a little after Chriſtmas. | 


Of thoſe chuſe out the ſtraiteſt, largeſt bird, and he that has the moſt 


* - 


white upon his tail, for theſe are the moſt uſual marks of a cock. 

As for the cage, you muſt let it be a large one, with a diſh in the mid- 
dle of it, or at one end, and put alſo ſome water, when you place the turf 
in it, for the water cauſes the turf to grow in the cage. 


If you find him wild, tie his wings for two or three weeks, till he be- | 


comes both acquainted aud tame; as ſoen as_ you perceive him pretty 
| 1 8 .. orderly, 


Ws 
orderly, untie his wings, ftill letting him hang at the ſame place that he 


= This old bird's foed muſt be hemp-ſeed, bread, and a few white oats, 
| for he takes great delight in huſking the oats; and when he begins to ing, 

ive him once a week a hard EE, or ſhred him a little boiled mutton, or 
veal, ſheep's heart; but you muſt not give him, or any other bird, any ſalt 
meat, nor bread that is any thing ſalt. 


SLABBFRING-BIT. See Mas T1Gapou. 
SLAK a Les, is ſaid of a horſe, when he trips or Fumbles. 


SLAK Taz Hand, is to ſlack the bridle, or give the horſe head. 
- SLIMING fin Falconry] a term uſed of a hawk, muting longways in 
an entire ſubſtance without dropping any thing. 
SLO (with hunters) the view or print of a ſtag's foot in the ground. 
SLOUGHT, (hunting term) a herd or company of ſame ſort of wild 
beafts, as a Nought of bears. 
SLOUTH-HOUND, a dog fo called in Scotland, ſomewhat larger 
| TH-HOUND, | than a rache, ann in colour, for the moſt part, 
"brown or ſandy ſpotted. = 


Theſe animals are endowed with ſo exquiſite a ſenſe of ſmelling, that 
they will follow the foot-ſteps of thievos, and purſue them with violence, 
till they overtake them; nay, though a thief ſhould fake the water, they 
will follow him and never be quiet, till they have got what they ſeek for; 
for it was a cuſtom in the borders of England and Scotland, where the peo- 
exe uſed to live too much upon theft, that if ſuch a dog brought his 
leader to atry houſe where entrance was denied them, then they took ic 
for granted, that both the ſtolen goods, and the thief alſo, were therein, 
_ GONAFFLE, after the Egli faſhion, is a very flender bitt- mouth, 
without any branches: the Feet make uſe of them and ſcarce ufe any 
"true bridles, but in the ſervice of war. | N 
- E6NAFFLE, o 6Malt Wartxinc-Brtr, is commonly a ſcatch- 
mouth, accounted, with two very little ſtrait branches, and a curb, mount- 
ed with a head-ftall, and two Tong reins of Hungary leather. 
- "SNAKES anp Appztxs. To drive them from the garden, plant 
wormwood in various parts of it, and they will not come near it. 
Or, fmoak the plate with hartſhorn, or lilly roots, burnt in a fire-pan, 
and they wilt fly from the place. | 
Or, old ſhoes burat, or other ſtinking tuff, will drive them away 3 or 
aſb-tree boughs, 8 leaves are on them, laid about your ground 
will have the fame . 5 | 
Or, take @ handful of onions, and ten river crab-fiſh, beat them well te- 


gether, and 4 it in the place where they come, and you may kill many 


SNAP. Swvrar-Axer ive is with two large hooks tied back to back, 

and one ſimuller to fix your bait on. Your tackle muſt be very ſtrong, and 
your line not quite ſo long as your rod, with a large cork float, leaded 
enough to it ſwim vpright, Your bait muſt not be above four inches 
Jong: As ſoon as ever you perceive the cork to be drawn under water, 

firike very ſtrongly without giving the fiſh time, otherwiſe be will throw 
the bait out of his mouth. When you find he is hooked, maſter him as 


ſoon 


SNI 


ſoon as you can, and with your landing-net under him get him out of the 
water. Some prefer a double ſpring hook, and put the bait on by thruſt- 
ing the wire into the middle of its fide, and through its mouth, ſewing up 
the mouth afterwards, See ANGLING. Ny JET 
SNARE ; a trap or gin to catch beaſts, birds, &c. among fiſher-men, a 
wire gin, ſtall-net or wile. Sen Seri. 
| SNET (hunting term) the fat of all ſorts of deer. Ne OS 
SNIGGLING oz Bzx 0GcL1NG for cels,.is another remarkable method 
of taking them, and i only to be practiſed on a warm day when the waters 
are low. This requires a ſtrong line of filk, and a ſmall hook baited with 
a lob worm. Put the line into the cleft of a ſtick about a foot and a half 
from the bait, and then thruſt it into ſuch holes and places before-menti- 
oned where he is ſuppoſed to lurk; and if there be one there, it is great 
odds but he takes your bait, When he has ſwallowed it, he is not to be 
drawn out haſtily, but after he is pretty, well tired with pulling, and then 
you will make him more ſecure. 8 ia; > th 
V. B. When you broggle under a des with a boat, take care it does 
not ſtrike againſt the bridge, nor diſturb the water ; either of which Will 
drive them into theit holes, ſo far that they will ſcarcely ever bite. The 
beſt and largeſt eels are caught in the Mer/ey by this method. | 
SNIPES; in order. to take ſnipes, take a large number of birchen twigs, 
as fifty or ſixty, or more, at your pleaſure, and lime them very well to- 


y Having done this go in ſearch after ſuch places, where ſnipes do uſually 
frequent, which may be known by their gung. ug On 
They will lie very thick in thoſs places where the water lies open, Bard, 
froſty or ſnowy weather; and having taken notice of the place where 
they moſtly feed, ſet what number of vour twigs you pleaſe, at a yard diſ- 
tance one from another, and ſet them ſſoping ſame one way, and fome 
another; then retire to a convenient diſtance from the place, and, you will 
find there will be ſcarce one ſnipe in ten will miſs the lime twigs, by reaſ- - 
on that they ſpread their wings, and fetch a round cloſe hs ground, 
before they alight. Int | rt 


| When you fee any taken, do not fiir at firſt, for he will feed with üs 


twigs under his wings, and as the others come over the place, he will be a4 
means to entice them down to him. | 1 
When you ſee the coaſt clear, and that thete are not many that are not 
taken, you ma; then take them up, faſtening one or two of them, that the 
others flying over, may alight at the ſame place. r 
If there be any other open place, near to that where you have planted 
your twigs, you muſt beat them up: the reaſon 3 they delight to haunt 
open places, and where ſprings run with a gentle ſtream, is becauſe they 
cannot feed by reaſon. of their bills, in places that are hard and ſtony, and 
abour theſe plate in ſnowy weather, they very much refort. | 
Te SNITE, | (with Falcogers) a hawk is faid to do, ken the wipes 
To SMITE, | her beak or bill after feedin we Gs: | 
SNORT ;. is a certain ſound, that à horſe, full of fire, breathes through 
his noſtrils, and ſounds as if he had a mind to expel ſomethiag that is in 
his noſe, and hindered from taking breath ng ro th 


— 


| SOR 
* The noiſe or ſound is performed by means of a cartilage within the 
„ 2 SI TIO page, 9 | 
© Horſes of much mettle, ſnort when they offer to hold them in. 


7 SOAR; to fly high as ſome birds do. Ta | 
SOAR-AGE (in Falconry) a term uſed of hawks, to ſignify the fir!t 


year of their age. 4 n 
' . SOAR-HAWK; is a hawk fo called from the firſt taking her ſrom the 
eyrie, till ſhe has mewed or caſt her feathers; thefe as well as the branch- 
ers are to be diligently taught, and the falconer muſt bring them off from 
their ill cuſtom js porous by giving them large leaps, by which means 
they will learn to abide on the quarry. See the article Srarnow Hawk. 
| SOLDIER's OinTMenT; a medicine for a horſe that is ſhoulder- 
_ \plaited, which you may prepare” after the foll. wing manner: Take 
twelve ounces of freſh bay-leayes, ten ounces of rhue, four ounces of mint, 
ſage, wormwood, roſemary and baſil; of each two ounces; five pounds of 
olive oil, one pound of yellow wax, and half a pound of Malaga wine; 
bruiſe all the leaves, and boil the whole to the conſiſtence of an ointment. 
SOLE or a Hoxst; is a ſort of a horn, that is much tenderer than 
the other horn that encompaſſes the foot, and by reaſon of its hardneſs, is 


ly called the horn or hoof. | Us hats 

; Fo TAKE OUT, THE SOLE; is to do it without touching the horn of 
the hoof, for if you take off the horn, you make a hoof caſt, © 

The ſole is taken out for ſeveral infirmities, and a horſe that has been 


T : 


unſoled, will recover in a month's time. | | 
The ſole. ought to be thick and ſtrong, and the whole lower part of the 
foot, where the ſhoe is placed, hollow; when a ſhoe is right ſer, it ſhould 
not at all reſt upon the ſole, and but very ſeldom couch it. | 
Cow] ED SOLE; is when the foot is ſhaped like the back of an 
oyſter-ſhell, and the ſole higher than the hoof; to that the whole foot is 
quite filled up on the lower part. ane 7005 
- Hicu SOLED; a horſe is ſaid to be ſo, whoſe ſole is round under- 
neath, ſo that it is higher than the hoof, which oftentimes makes a horſe 
halt, and hinders the ſhoeing of him, unleſs the ſhoe be vaulted, 
The ſhoe of a horſe ought to be fo ſet upon the hoof, as not to bear 
upon the ſole; for otherwiſe the ſole would be hurt, and not only make 
the horſe lame, but corrupt the fleſh that ſeparates it from the coffin bone. 
SORE (with hunters) a male deer from four years old. 
SORING (with ſportſmen) the footing of a hare in open field ; for then 
the huntſmen ſay ſhe ſores. | 
SORRANCES : maladies incident to horſes, and are accounted two 
fold, as either an evil ſtate or conſumption of a horſe's body, which is to 
de diſcerned either by the ſhape, number, quantity or ſight of the mem- 
ber diſeaſed ; or it is the looſening and diviſion of an unity, which as it 
may change diverſely, ſo it has divers names accordingly ; for if ſuch a 
looſening and diviſion be in the bone, then it is called a fracture, if in any 
fleſby part, a wound or uleer; if in the veins a rupture; if in the finews 
a convulſion or cramp; and if in the ſkin, an excoriation, For the cure, 


See WATER for SOKRANCES, 


SORREL, 


8 PA 
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 SORREL; is a reddifh colour, with which the niane ought to be red 
or white; it is diſtinguiſhed according to the degrees of its deepneſs, into 
a burnt ſorrel, and a bright or light ſorrel; but generally ſpeaking, it is 


the ſign of a good horſe. L 1 
SOUND ; a horſe is ſuch, that does not hallt. 
When a jockey ſells a horſe, he warrants him ſound, hot or cold; that 

is, that he does not halt, neither when you mount him, nor when he 13 

heated, nor yet after alighting, when he ſtands and coals,” Oo 
SOUND, | (with hunters) a term uſed for an herd, or company of 
SOUNDER, | wild hogs, boars or wine 
SOURIS; is a cartilage in the noſtrils of a hot”:, by the means of 

which he ſnorts. See SR mr. e e 

SPADE; a gelded beaſt, alſo a deer of three years old. 


* 44 & 


SPANIEL; there are two ſorts of dogs which neceſſarily ſetve for 


* the firſt findeth the game on the land, and the other on the wa- 
ter. Se War ER-STANIEL, Doo, Se. ny obey 
Such ſpaniels as delight on the land, play their parts either by ſwiftneſs 
of foot, or by often 9 575 ſearch out and to ſpring the bird for further 
hope of reward, or elſe by ſome ſecret fign and privy token diſcover the 
place where they fall, n 2 3 ; 

The firſt kind of ſuch ſerye the hawk, the ſecond the net or train. 
The firſt kind have no peculiar names aſſigned them, except they art 
named after the bird, which by natural appointment he is allotted to fakes 
upon which account ſome are called dogs for the falcon; the pheaſant, the 
partridge, and the like: they are commonly called by one name, ws. 
ſpaniels, as if they originally came from Spinnt. 

The ſpaniel requiſite for fouling on the water, partly by natural inclina- 
tion, and partly by diligent teach 


1y, water-fowl, which are taken by their help in their End. | 
His fize is ſomewhat large, but nor extraordinary, baving Jong, rough, 
aud tarled hair, which muſt be clipt at proper times, for by leſſe 
ſuperfluity of his hair, they become more light and ſwift, and are lefs hin- 
dered in ſwimming, £2, | 1 
The principal game of theſe dogs ate ducks and drakes, whence he is 
called a duck-dog, or dog for a duck, becauſe his excellency lies in that 
ſport, See Wok us in Dogs, how to cure. TIEN 


The Diftemper of Spaniel. e 


The mange is a capital enemy to the quiet and beauty of a good ſpani- 


el, which not only torments them, but frequently affects other. 

For the cure: Take a pound of barrow-ſtick, three ounces of common 
oil, four ounces of brimſtone well powdered, and the ſame quantity of 
wood-aſbes well ſifted and ſearſed ; boil all theie in a kettle or carthen- 


pot, and when they are all well incorporated together, anoint the ſpaniel 


therewith three times every other day, either in the ſun, or before the-hre, 
then waſh him all over with goon ſtrong lee, and this will kill the mange. 
But do not forget to ſhift his litter and kennel often,” - 1 


ng, is properly called a water“ ſpaniel, 
becauſe he has uſual recourſe to the water, where all his game lies, dame ; 


ning the 


—— = 


: SPA 
If the ſpaniel loſes his 28 it often happens, then bat he him in the 
. e anoint him wi ſtale and barrow-ftick, 
This eibrment, befdes the cure, will make his ſkin look fleek and 
beautiful, and hills the fleas that are diſquierors of dogs, and enemies to 
their eaſe. 
Ik r. be N enough to root out this malady, then rake two 
Ee mc vinegar, common oil fix ounces, brimſſrone three ounces, 
five e two handfuls of ſalt pounded, and ſiſted fine ; boil all 
8 in the 8e and anoint the dog as before directed. 
1 not be uſed in cold water, for it may then en- 
sh 
tif db ane be not extremely afflicted with the mange, then he 
eaſily cured. as follows: 
map bread with wheaten bran, with the roots, leaves and fruit of 2 
mony, well pounded. in a mortar, and made into a r or dough, and 
then baked in an oven; give this to the dog, and let him have no other 
bread: for ſome time, letting him eat as much and as long as he will. 
Ide formica is alſo a ſcurvy malady, which very much affects a ſpani- 
es cars, and ĩs cauſed by flies, and their own f- ing with their feet. 
In order to the cure, infuſe 2 tragacanth four ounces, in the ſtrongeſt 
| get, for the ſ = br pear and. afterwards. grind it on a 
mak foe, painters do eit colours, adding to it roach allum, and 
to — of 22 two ounces z 0 all theſe together, 
* mai them on the part affected 


F. felling in the Threat in Fg 


reafon of a humour diſtilling from the brain . iel 
ae + bm reaſonably. : wy 
In order to a cure, anoint the part a nd with the 5 of camomile, 
then waſh. ic with vinegar, ered wich tals, alt, but not too ſtrong. 


To belp 4 Spaniel that has left his ſenſe of Smelling. 


Spaniels do ſometimes loſe their ſenſe of ſmelling, by reaſon of reft and 
greaſe, ſo that they will not be able to ſpring or retrieve a fowl after the 
ufual manner. 

In onder to recover it again, tale agaric two drachms, ſal gemma one 
. ſcruple, beat theſe into powder, and mix them well with oxymel, making 

a pill as big as a nut, cover it with butter, and give it the dog either by 

fair means or foul. 


This will bring him to a quick ſcent, as has been often experienced. 


The benefit of cutting off the tip of the Spaniel Tail or Stern. 


It is neceſſary that this be done when he is a whelp, for ſeveral reaſons : 
- firſt, by ſo doing worms are prevented from breeding there; and in the 
next place if it be not cut he will be lefs forward in 22 haſtily into 
1 and beſides it will make the dog appear more 


To 


SPA, 


Te SPARE A Cocx, in the general, ſignifies to breathe him. 

SPARING, (with Cock-fighters) a term uſed to fignify the fighting of 
a cock with another to breathe him, in which fights they put hots on * 
ſpure, that they may not hurt one another. N 

SPARROW, a ſmall bird, dwelling about houſes, and frequenting 
barn-doors, and the like pace for food ; but upon the gathering in of the 


corn-harvelt, they retite into the fields for their ſuſtenance, and if any 
thing remote from their uſual places of abode, will in the night take u 
their lodging or rooſt in the neighbouring hedges, and when no wore ooh 
is left, or that it grows ſcanty in the Gelda, they return to their former ha- 
bitations : there are many devices found out to catch ſparrows, and a= 
mongſt the reſt, that called the ſpartow- net is uſed after ſun-ſet and before 
ſun-riſing, being the time when theſe birds are at rooſt. : I 


HEDGE-SPARROW ; this is not ſo deſpicable a bird as ſome ima- 


gine, for if you will mind it's ſong, you will find very delightful notes; 
and it ſings early in the ſpring with great variety. 3 

Old or young become tame very quickly, and will ſing in a ſhort time 
after they are taken, if they have taken at the latter end of January 
or beginning of February : they will feed almoſt upon any thing you can 
give them. | | | bf 


* 


They commoniy build in a white thorn, or private hedge, laying eggs | 


much different from other birds, being of a very fine blue colour, 


_ This bird is tractable, and will take any bird's ſong almoſt, if taken out | 


of the neſt; | SA ICE. 
SPARROW-HAWKS are of ſeveral kinds, and of different plumes. 
The ſparrow-hawk juſtly obſerves this character in general, that ſhe is 
in her kind, and for that game her ſtrength will give her leave to kill a 
very hawk: and beſides, he who knows how to man, reclaim, and 
fly a ſparrow-hawk, may eaſily know how to keep and manage all other 
WKS, | 30 f 
' The ſeveral kind of ſparrow-hawks may be comprehended under theſe 
five heads, the Eyeſes, or Nyeſſes, Branchers, Soar, Mewed, and Hag- 


- FE yeſſes are mewed in the wood, and are taken in the eyrie, - _ 
Branchers are thoſe which have forſaken the eytie, and are fed near it 
by the old ones, on boughs and, branches, Wa * 
Soar hawks are ſo called, becauſe having forſaken the eyrie, and begin- 
ning to prey for themſelves, they ſoar up aloft for their pleaſure. 
Mewed awks are ſuch as have once or oftener, ſhifted their feathers. _ 
Haggard hawks are they which prey for themſelves, and do alſo mew 
in the wood, or at large. | | | 
This diſtinQion of hawks ds not peculiar to ſparrow-hawks only, but 
common to all. A | Fea | 
SPAVIN, a diſeaſe among horſes, which is a ſwelling or ſtiffneſs in the 
hams, which cauſes them to halt, and is either the blood ſpayin, which is 
a Gf ſwelling growing through the hoof of a horſe, and is commoaly full 


* 


of blood, and is bigger on the inſide, being fed by the maſter-vein, Which 


makes it larger than the ſwelling on the outfide. | | 
It runs on the inſide of the hoof down to the paſtern. | 
OSS WEE Wake db Wars e een 
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SPA 


This malady proceeds from a corruption of the blocd, cauſed by hard 
riding when the hocf is young and tender, which by over-t.eating it, 
| renders it thin and flexible, © hae the humcur deſcending, lodges in the 
*\. hoof, makes the joint ſtiff, and cauſes the horſe to go with great pain and 
difficulty, : | 
As ſoon as you perceive the tumour, bathe it with hot vinegar, and ap- 
ply a tight bandage round the part; and this method will in general be 
ſuffcient to reduce the vein to its original fize, and conſequently cure the 
diſeaſe. But if this method ſhould not ſucceed, you muſt make an inciſi- 
on in the ſkin, lay the vein bare, and tie it both above and below the ſwel- 
ling by means of a needle and waxed thread. When you have performed 
the operation, dreſs the part daily with a compoſition of turpentine, honey 
and fpirits of wine. By this means the turgid part will digeſt away, to- 
gether with the ligatures, and the cure be compleated ; or, 
Firſt ſhave their Hair away on both ſides the ſwelling, as far as it goes, 
-then take up the thigh vein, and bleed it well; when that is done, the 
vein above the orifice, and let it bleed as much as it will, then make two 
inciſions in the lower part of the Iwelling, as far as it goes, and after that 
pfick two or three holes in each fide of the hoof where the ſpavin is, that 
ſo the medicine may take the better effect; and when the blood and water 
have evacuated as much as they will do, having beaten together bole ar- 
moniac and the whites of eggs, bind the part about with them plaiſter- 
wife, upon linen cloth, al fake it faſt about the hoof, to keep on the 
atiter z the day following take it off, and bathe the ſore place with the- 
lowing ointment : | 
Boil mallow * and nettles in water till they are ſoſt, and with this 
bathe the ſore ; then having boiled together a ſufficient quantity of mal- 
low roots, brahck, urſine; oil, wax, and white wine, bind this warm on 
the ſore, round about the hcof, and ſew a cloth round it, and let it lie on 

three days more, and every morning ſtroke it down gently with your . 
that the blocdy humour may iſſue out, and the fourth day bathe and w 
it clean with the former bath. 

Then take gum crena and ſtone pitch, of each an ounce, and brimſtone 
a quarter of an ounce, pound them to a very fine powder, and melt them 
all rogether on the fire; and juſt before you take them off, add half an 
ounce of Venice turpentine, and having made a plaiſter, ſpread it upon 
leather and lay it warm to the place, and round about the hoof, letting it 
remain till it fall off itſelf; but if it happens to come off too ſoon, chip 
on another of the ſame. 45 | 

This is efteemed the beſt method of cure for this malady. Fa 
When the ſwelling appears on the inward part of the hocf, the method 
is to take up the thigh-vein, and to bleed it from the nether part of the 
leg till it bleed no longer, and after to give fire to the ſpavin both long- 
ways and croſs-ways, and then to apply a reſtringent charge to the part. 
Boe@-SPAVIN: the very nature of the tumour called the bog-ſpavin, 
- points out the moſt proper method for cure : for as it is filled with a gela- 
tinous matter, it is neceſſary to remove it before we can hope for a cure. 
Let therefore the tumour be opened by inciſion, and the gelatinous matter be 
diſcharged. When this is performed, let the wound be dreſſed with _ 
\ | & | di 


* 
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dipped in oil of turpentine, and once in three or ſour days a powder com- 
Pad of calcined weriol, allum and bole, be put into it. By purſuing this 
method, the bag will ſlough away, and the cure be compleated without 
leaving any ſcar, If through the pain attending the operation or dreſſings, 
the joint ſhould ſwell or mflame, it muſt be fomented twice a day, and a 
poultice _ over the dreſſings, till it is reduced. 

Bow. 
cruſt as hard as a bone, which if let run too long, will ſtick, or rather 

w on the inſides of the hoof, under the joint, near the great vein, and 
will caute the horſe to halt very much. 8 

It comes at the firſt like a tender griſtle, which arrives by degrees to 
this hardneſs, and may be cauſed ſeveral ways, either by immoderate riding 
or hard labour, which diſſolving the hlood into thin humours, it falls down 
and lodges in the hoof, cauſing it firſt to ſwell and afterwards grow as hard 
as a bone; ſometimes is hereditary, eicher from the fire or the dam. 

Bliltering and firing are the only remedies that can be relied on in this 


diſorder. And when a fulneſs on the fure of the hock, comes on 


after hard riding, or any other violence, which chreatens a ſpavin, the 
part ſhould be bathed with coolers and repellers. In young horſes milder 
medicines ſhould be applied, as they will, in a ſhort time, wear the tumour. 
down by degrees, which will be much better, than to remove it at once 
by more ſevere methods, which too often have a v effect on young 
creatures, and produce worſe conſequences than thoſe they were intended 


to remove. | 


But in full grown horſes bliſtering is abſolutely neceſſary ; and accord- 


ingly various authors have given preſcriptions for compounding a medicine 
that will anſwer the intention. { ſhall not however enumerate them here, 
as the bliſtering ointment, with the addition of one drachm of ſublimate, 
is the beſt yet known, and has often been uſed with the greateſt ſucceſs... 


Before it is 165 the hair muſt be cut off as cloſe as poſlible, and 
al 


then the ointment laid very thick over the affected part. -It will be proper 
to make this application in the morning, and the creature tied 
during the whole day without any litter; but at night he muſt be litt 


and ſuffered to lie down; when in order to prevent the ointment being 


rubbed off, à pitch plaiſter ſhould be laid over it, and a bandage of broad 
tape applied upon it to keep all faſt and firm. 
After the bliſter has done running, and the ſcabs begin to dry and peel 


off, it ſhould be applied a ſecond time, in the very fame manner as before 
for this ſecond application will often have a much greater effect than the 


firſt; and in colts and young horſes generally compleats the cure. 
But when the ſpavia has been of 


be allowed, becauſe it will otherwiſe hays a ſca-, or at leaſt a baldneſs.in 
the part, therefore, once a fortnight, or three weeks, is often enough to 


renew the application, which will prevent all blemiſhes of chat kind, and 


at the ſame time procure the ſucceis deſired. | | 
In full aged horſes the ſpayins are generally more obſtinate, as being 


ſeated more internally z and you they run among the ſinueſities of the 
* | e 2 


| Joint 


PAVIN, a malady to which horſes are incident; it is a great 


long ſtanding, it will requite to be 
often renewed, perhaps five or fix times, It will however be neceſſary to 
obferve, that after the ſecond application, a interval of time muſt 
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joint they are commonly incurable, as they are then beyond the reach ot 
medicines, and becomes of an impenetrable hardneſs. 

Violent cauſtic medicines are generally made uſe of to cure theſe caſes, 
but it is a dangerous practice, and often deftroys the limb. The only 
method is to try the bliſtering ointment, continuing according to the di- 
rections already given for ſome months, if necettary : the horſe being 
worked n in the intervals: hy this means the hardneſs will be 
diiſolved by degrees, and wear away in an inſenſible manner. 

Sometimes the ſpavin lies very deep, and penetrates a conſiderable way 
into the hollow of the joint. When this is the caſe it will be in vain to 
expect ſucceſs from the medicines already deſcribed. The moſt violent 
cauſiic ointments prepared with ſublimate, are the only preparations that 
<an ſucceed, and theſe are ſo dangerous, that a careful practitioner would 
not chuſe to uſe them. Perhaps a proper cautery made in the form of a 
fleam, may, by a dexterous hand, be applied to the ſpavin in ſuch a man- 
ner as not to endure either the tendons or nerves; by this means the ſub- 
ſtance of the ſwelling will be penetrated, and the running may be eaſily 
continued by the help of the precipitate ointment, This method is ſafe, 
and therefore worth trying; as horſes of great value are often by this diſ- 
eaſe rendered unſerviceable. "a | 

In deſperate caſes the following has been uſed : Take up the veins that 
feed it, as well below as above, and give it fire, then charge the place with 
pitch made hot, and clap flax upon it; after four days andint it with oil 
of populeon and freſh butter, melted together over a gentle fire; and when 
the ſcar is fallen off, apply blanco, or a white ſtuff made of jeſſoes, conti- 
nuing to uſe this till it is healed. A | 

Clean elecampane root well, wrap it up in a „ an it 
till it is ſoft, then — chaſe it well w it * bind it hard, 
but not ſo hot, as to ſculd off the hair; this will take it away at twice 
dreſſing. n | 

Mix 8 worth of oil of turpentine and as much oil of camomile 
toget her in a'glats viol, and anoint the part aggrieved with it and it will 


Make a ſlit the length of a barley- corn or longer, with a knife, upon the 
top of the excteſcence, then raiſe the ſkin from the bone with a fine coro- 
net, hollowing it round the excreſcence and no more; then having ſome 
line dipped in oil of oriaganum, chruſt it into the hole, cover the knob, 
2 let it lie till it rot, and that nature has caſt forth botli medicine and 
the cum: 55 2940 $4418 933 G 4 
Put an ounce of common pepper powdered; and as much roach-allum, 
into a pint of aniſeed-water, and boil them together till one half is con- 


ſumed, then ſtrain it and pour it into a glaſs for uſe. Apply this to the 


part once or twice as there is occafion. - 
There is alſo the ox- ſpavin, which is a callous and griſly ſwelling, hard 
as a bone, and ſo painful that it makes a horſe loſe his belly; ſome horſes 
halt with it only at firſt coming out of the ſtable, when thoſe tumours are 
but 2 ſpavin at its riſc, is larger towards the ply and bending of 
the ham than behind it, and by degrees it increaſes ſo far, that jt will at 
length make the horſe quite lam. 8 
e : . f 8 
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The dry ſpavin, which may be (perceived .by the moſt wnſkitfull; for. 


when a horſe in walking, with à twitch litts one of his hind-legs higher 
than the other, he is ſaid to have this kind of ſpavin, and will often be at- 
fected with it in both legs. ; % OE 

Theſe frequently degenerate into ox- ſpavins ; and there is no cure my 
them but applying the fire, even that does not always effect the cure. 

e | (with hunters) a red male deer that is three years old. 

SPEAR; the feather of a horte, called the ſtrake of the ſpear, is a 
mark in the neck, or near the ſhoulder of ſome barbs; and ſome Twrkey 

and Spant/b horſes repreſent the blow or cut of a "ow in thoſe places, 
with ſome appearance of a ſcar as it were. 

This feather is an infallible ſign of a good horſe; 

SPEAR-HAND, ox Sworp-Hawp, of à harſeman, is his right hand. 

SPEAR-FOOT or Hos, is his far foot behind. 

SPIRT-NET,' ox CarALtrty a device 'wherewith'yreat fiſhas well 
as ſmall may be taben, which is alſo enn dy 1 7 N this is a 
common ſort of net. 

SPITTER (with hunters) a male deer near two years old, whoſs heits 
begin to grow up ſharp” and! I z the fine is allo called . drochet, 
or prickat. 

SPLEEN IN Reiber A gdiſcaſe * — * follows: boi a handful ot 
agrimony in the water which the horſe is to drink morning and-evening, 
chopping the leaves Rnall when they ave boiled, and then mix them well 


with freſh butter, to be made into balls, of which give the horſe two or. 
thiee at a time, in the manner lle with 1 vs of og ſtrong beer 1 


each pill. ; 

. oPLENTS; a diſcaſe i in 1 horſes, which is a calls; hatd, infienſibtc 
ſwelling, or hard griftle, breeding on the ſhank bone; which when it gtows 

big ſpoils the ſhape of the leg, and generally comes upon tlie inſide ; bu: 

if there be one oppnſite to it on the outlide, is called à peg, or. pianed 

ſplent, becauſe it doe; as ic were, plerce the von and | is WR gan- 


gerows 
The ſimple ſplents are only faſtened to the Bone, at a pretty diftanze 


from the knee, and without touching the back ſinewyʒ und have not a very 
bad conſequence z but thoſe that touch the back finew, > & are * on 
tlie knee, will make a horſe lame in a ſhort time. a: 


Horſes alſo are ſubject to have fies in the fame places, chick welewo, 


ſplents joined by the ends, one above the other, 2 ure _— dangerous 
than a hinple ſplent. 

For the cure of this malady, ſhave away the bar. and * und beat ie 
ſwelling with the handle of a ſboeing hammer then having burn three 
or Four Lade ſticks, while the ſap is in them,” oh4te the 1 lent with the 


| Juice, or water chat iſſues out at both end app; ing it 45 hot as you can, 
without ſcalding the part; after that, rub, or bruvſe the fwelling with one 
of the'ſticks, and contiqmie frequently to throw 'the hor juice npory the 
part, but {a as not to {cald it, aud continue fall cubhigg it, eilt ic grown 
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ſplente, and bony excretions; knock and rub it with a blood-ſtaff, or 


8 


Then dip a linen cloth, five or fix times doubled in the liazle juice, as 
hot as your hands can endure it, and tie it upon the ſplent, where let it 
remain for twenty-four hours, keeping the horſe in the ſtable for the ſpace 
of nine days, not ſuffering him to be either ridden er led to water; by 


which time the ſplent will be diſſolved, and the hair will afterwards grow 


on it again. ; 
If the hazle be not in full ſap, it will not operate ſo effectually, never- 
theleſs it may be uſed ; but then the part muſt be rubbed and. bruiſcd 


more ſtrongly, If the ſplent be not quite taken away, but only dimin- 


ilhed, repeat this operation a month after. 

Another remedy, that is an approved one, is the ointment of beetles ; 
in April or May, you may find a little black, longiſh inſeR, about the foct 
of the ſtalk of the bulbous crow-foot. It is no bigger than a ſmall bean, 
having legs, but no wings, and ſo hard, that you can with difficulty bruile 
it with your fingers. ' 
_ Take three or four hundred of theſe, and mix them with, hog's greaſe 
in a pot, cover it very cloſe, till they are quite dead, and then ſtamp them 
w_ ointment with greaſe, which the longer it is kept, the better it will 


Then firſt you are to ſoften and prick the ſplent, after the uſual man- 
ner, then apply this ointment to it, of the thickneſs of a half-penny, cau- 


ſing it to fink in, by holding a het ſire-ſhovel againſt it: this will draw out 


a ted water, which will turn to a ſcurf or ſcab, in about nine or ten days, 


and afterwards fall off, But before you apply this ointment, you muſt 


ſoften the callous or hard ſwelling, with a ltice made of hlly-roots, 


the ſame quantity of marſh-mallows ; of the leaves of mallow and violets, 


two ſuls ; one handful of dill, of wild marjoram, wild penny-royal, 
or corn- mint. N | 

Boll the roots in water for about an hour, then mix the water with 
about three parts of oil; then put the berbs to it, and when they are well 
boiled, ſtamp all to maſh, ſhave off the hair, and apply it warm to the 
PSPLINT ; a malady incident to horſes; this is very much like the 
ſplent, though ſome authors take it to be different from that diſeaſe. 


This begins at the very griſtle, and will, if it be let alone too long, be- 


come as harg as 2 bone, growing either bigger or ſmaller, according to the 
cauſe from which it pro X 

It is found, for the moſt part, on the inſide of the ſhank, between the 
knee and fetſock joint, and is very hard to be cured ; it is ſo painful to a 
horſe, that it will not only cauſe him to halt, trip and ſtumble, but alſo to 


full in his travelling. N 


This malady is occafioned by too hard travelling, and much labour, or 
2 being over- loaded, which offends the tender finews of his legs; 
gh ſome horſes are affected with it hereditarily, from their fire or 
dams being troubled with it, | 8 | 
It may be known either by the ſight or feeling, for if it is pinched with 
the thumb or finger, the horſe will ſhrink up his leg. | b 
For the cure: firſt waſh the place, and ſhave off the hair, as is done in 


bazel 
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hazel (tick, and then prick it with a ſleam; and having pounded together 
vervain and ſalt, of each a handful, to an oiatmeat, apply it to the place, 
binding it up with 2 roller, and ſewing it faſt on, where let it lie for twen- 
- ty-four hours. | f | 7 
Another method of cure is, to dip 2 ſtick or feather into a glaſs of oil of 
vitriol, and to touch the place with it, and it will eat it away; but if it 
happens to eat too much, put a ſtop to it by bathing the part with cold 
water, or you may waſh it with green copperas, boiled in water, which 
2 not only cleanſe it from any diece of the remaining ſplent, but alſo 
al it u | : 
_ _ to take away the ſplent, ſo as to leave no {car behind it, take 
a red hazel ſtick, avout the bigneſs of one's thumb, about a quarter of a 
vard long, and firſt knock the ſplent very well with it, cut one end of it 
very ſmooth, and ſtick a needle ia the pith of it, leaving out juſt ſo much 
ol the point as will prick through the tio ; with this. prick the ſkin of the 
part full of holes, and then tub it all ayer with oil of pette, bathing it ia 
with a kot fire-ſhovel, for four or five days ſucceſſively. | | 
You may here take notice, that the filling down of new humours may 
be ſtopped by binding plaiſters, a3 pitch, roſin, maſtich, red-lead, oil, 
bole armoniac, and the like, F7: thy 1 
Then ta draw out ſuch matter as is gathered, you may make uſe of 
drawing ſimples, as wax, turpentine, c. and laſtly, to dry uy the remain- 
der, u 7 5 
22 


"I. 


le drying cowgers, as lime, oyſter-ſhells, ſoot, Sc. 


away at their firſt beginning. [rn Hs 
SPRAIN, | (in hawks) a diſtemper incident to their feet and legs, and 
STRAIN, | may be diſcovered by its heat and hurnings. 
For the cure: angint and rub the place, morning and evening, with 
keep it warm and ſupple. | 
If the ſprain happens to be in any of the talons, or pounce: joints, cut 
the talons to the quick with a coping iron, and let opt a good quantity of 


y © 
the enflamed corrupt blood, which would otheryile endanger the lots of 


the foot, / | | 
The blood may be ſtaunched by ſearing the place with a hot iron, and 
anointing it with the oil of Exeter, and tying a, linen cloth 7 805 the 
faid oil, about the ſore, and over all the finger of a glove, with a hole for 
the talons to come out, which finger, muſt be made with a drawing thread, 
chat it may the eaſier be opened morning and evening, for the putting 


three or four drops of the oil in it, withqut being obliged to take it quite 


off, | 
But if the ſwelling has been cauſed by a blow, or any other acciqent on 


the hawk's legs, cr feet, then anoint the place with the oil of bays only, - 
mixed with braudy, and tie over it a cloth dipped in the fame, and a lea» 


ther over that, to keep it warm. 


And in all theſe cates, give her teſt and due feeding, t elfe it will be 
to little purpoſe. : 


- SPRAIN, | fin horſes] a misfortune which is the extenſion or firetch- 


8'TRAIY, | ing of the ſine ws beyond their ftrengrh,, by reaſon of a ſlip. 
er wrench, = | pare. 
| Ee 4 | Thoſe 


ut remember that all ſplints, ſpavins, and knobs, ought to be taken. 


oil of Exeter, binding about it a fine cloth, dipped in the ſame oil, and, 
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Thoſe in the back are cured after the following manner: c 
If it be newly done, take a quart of grounds of ale or beer, a large hand- 
ful of | parſley, and graſs chopped; boil them together till the herbs are 
ſoft, then add a quarter of a pound of ſweet butter; when it is melted 
take it off the fire, and put into it a pint of white wine vinegar, and if it 
be thin, thicken it with wheat bran, and lay it upon hurds, poultice-wiſe, 
+ as hot as the horſe can bear it; remove it once in twelve hours, and give 
the horſe a moderate exerciſe. | — 
Others take five quarts of ale, and a quarter of a peck of glovers ſpecks, 
and boil them till jt comes to a quart, and then apply it hot to the grief, / 
and remove it not in leſs than five days. $3 
Some beat Venice turpentine and brandy, together in a ſalve, and with 
it anoint the grieved part, and heat it with a fire-ſhovel, and in two or 
three days doing it will have a good effect. 7 
Fer a ST IN. THE 3 EEE Avg is either hid 
or apparent: take ten ounces of pew greaſe, melt it on the fire, and put to 
It four ounces of oil of Nl of the oil of origanum, one Ly an 
half of the oil of Exeter, and three of that of St. Jebr's wort; fiir them all 
together, and put them into a gallipot, with which (beiug made hot) a- 
noint the place, rubbing and chafing it very well, holding a hot fire-ſhoyel 
before itz do this every day, rubbing and chafing it in twice a day, and 
ive the korſe moderate exerciſe, + = 
Fer @aSTRAIN IN TRE PasTexrn-JoinT, ox Ferrocx-Joixr; 
make a poultice of the grounds of ſtrong beer, hen's-dung, hog's-greaſe, 
and wear, boiled together, and applied two or three times, bound in a 
"_ an ad STRAIN ow Taz Les; clip the hair off ſo cloſe. that you 
2 ſee the paſtern- joint, then ſtrike it with your fleam, and let it bleed 
V1.0 » then having ſhaken. oil of turpentine, .and ſtrong ale or beer, very 
1 well together in a glaſs, anoint the grieved part very well with it, chafing 
1 it in, with a hot fire-ſhovel held before it; and when you find that the 
1 ſwelling is abated, lay the common charge of ſoap and brandy upon it, 
| and wet a linen rag tn the ſame, and bind about it, and when the charge 
| err to peel off anoint it once or twice with the oil of trotters. 
PREAD-NET, | a partridge-net, which may be made with four 
DRAG-NET, | ſquare meſhes, ; 
70 SPRING PaxTxIDGES ors PHEASANTS, is to raiſe them. 
0 SPRINGES ; certain devices for the taking of fowl and birds both 
1. great and ſmall. 1 | ; 
1 SPUNGE or «a Hoxse-Suox, is the 22 point of the ſhoe 
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i that anſwers to the horſe's heel, upon which the calkins are made. 

1 SPUR, a piece of metal, conſiſting of two branches encompaſſing a 
15 . © Horſeman's heel, and a rowel in form of a ftar, advancing out behind to 
"oy prick the horſe, 

„ SQUIRREL, is larger in compaſs than a weeſel, but the weeſel is 
longer than the ſquirrel; the back parts and all the body is reddiſh, except 

5 the belly, which is white. | 

| i In Helvetia they are black and branded, and are hunted at the fall of 


the leaf, when the trees are naked, for they fond Ge bs 
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bough with a ſurpriſing agility, and when the trees are cloathed with 
leaves they cannot be ſo well ſeen. 091 

They are of three colours, in the firſt age black, in the ſecond of a 
ruſty iron colour, and when they grow old they are full of white hoary 
Their teeth are like the teeth of mice, having the two under teeth very 
long and ſharp. on $39 Feine th | 

F heir tail is always as * their body, and it lies continually on their 
back when they ſteep or ſit itill, and it ſeems to have been given them for 
a covering. | | un 94: kb 2.4 

In ee they build their neſts (which ſome call drays) in 
the tops of the trees, very artificially, with ſticks, moſs, and other things 
which the wood affords, and fill it with nuts for their winter proviſions g 
and like the ¶M ine mouſe, they fleep moſt part of the winter very ſoundly 
ſo that they do not awake though you beat at the outſide of  theit-drays; 

When they leap from tree to tree they uſe theit tail inſtead of wing, 
leaping at a great diſtance, and are up without any ſinking in ap- 
pearancez nay they will frequently leap from a very high tree down to 
the ground, and receive no harm, ee eee nn 4 

To hunt this little animal, many perſons ought to her, and 
carry dogs with them; and the fitteſt place tor the exerciſe of this ſport, 
is in little and ſmall ſlender woods, ſuch as may be ſhaken by the hand. 

Bows are neceſſary to remove them when they reſt in the twiſts of trees, 
for they will not be much terrified with all the hallooiug you mate, unleſs 
they are now and then hit by one means or another. 0 vg d a 

They ſeem to be ſenſible What a defence à high oak is to them, and 
how ſecurely they can lodge there from men and dogs; wherefore fince it 
is too troubleſome to climb every tree, you muſt inſtead of that labour uſe 
bows and bolts, that when the fquitret᷑ refts you may preſently give him a 
thump by an arrow; the ſhooter need not fear doing them much harm, 
except he hit them on the head, for by reaſon of à ſtrong back bone, and 
fleſby parts, they will bear as great a firoke- as a dog,” © 

If hey be driven to the ground from the trees, and ſo creep into: 


hedges, it is a ſign that they are tired ; and ſuch is the lofty ſpirit of this 


animal, that while her ſtrength laſts her, ſhe will-fave herfelf in the cops! 


of high trees, but being tired, ſhe deſcends and falls into the mouths of - 


: . 


thoſe yelping curs that perſecure her, 


If hat is reported of them be true, the admirable cunning of the quir- | 
rell appears in her ſwimming or paſſing over a river; for when ſhe is oo 


ſtrained by hunger ſo to do, ſhe {eels out ſome rind or ſmall bark of a 
tree, which the ſets upon the water, and then goes into- it, and holding” 


meat in her mouth, to prevent being famiſhed by the length of the voy- 


age. | 

STABLE ; as ta the ſituation cf a ſtable it ſhould be in à good air, and 
upon hard, firm and dry ground, that in the winter the horte may come 
and go clean in and out; and, it it may be, it will be beſt if it be fituated 
upon an aſcent, that the urine, foul water, ot any wet may be conyeyed- 
away by trenches or ſinks cut for that purpoſe, On 


ps 1 | 
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up her tail like a ſail, lets the wind drive her to the other fide, and carries. 


But 
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But by no means let there be any hen-rooſts, howitiez, or houſes, of 
eaſement, or any other filthy ſmells ncar it, fr hen dung or feathers ſwal- 
lowed, oftentimes prove mortal, and the air of a jabes ſometimes cauſes 
bliadneſs; and the ſmell of ſwine is apt to breed the farcin; and there is 
no animal that delights in cleanlineſs, nor is more offended at unwhole- 


ſome ſavours than a horſe. 


Brick is better for building ſtables than ſtone, the latter being ſubjeQ to 
ſweating in hot weather, and the dampne ſa and moiſture cauſes cheuns 
and catarrbs. Wed c. B 

Let the walls be of a good convenient thickneſs, at lcaft a brick add a 
half, or two bricks thick, buch for the ſake of ſafety and warmth in winter, 
and to defend him from being annoyed with the heat in ſummet, , which 
would hinder his digeſting his food, | n 
It will be proper to have windows. both on che eaſt and on the north 


. fides, that he may have the benefit of the north air in ſuramcr, and of the 


morning ſun from the eaſt in the winter, Ts | 
Let — as be glazed, if they are ſaſhed it will not only be 
the hand ſomer, but will be more Convenient to let in air at pleaſure ; and 
let there be cloſe wooden ſhutters, that you may darken the ſtable in che 
middle of the day, which will incline tlie horſe to take his reſt as well in 
the day as in the night. fart ane boys * 
The part of the floor on which the horſe is to ſtand, ſhould be made of 
oaken planks, for they will be both eaſier and warmer for the horſe to lie 
upon than ſtones ; and be ſure to lay them level, for if they arg laid high- 


pan 
er before than behind (as they generally are in Inns, and Hogſe-courler's 


ables, that their horſes may appear to more advantage in ſtature) his 
hinder-legs will Gvell, and he can never be eaſily, becaule his hinder parts 


will be al ſipping down. 


Lay the planks croſe-ways, and not h-ways, and ſink a good trench 
E foo nng which — receive _ through holes bored in the 

and convey it into ſame common receptacle, 

Raiſe the ground behind him even with the planks, that he may conti- 
nually ſtand upon à level; and let the floor behind him be paved with 
1mall pebble; and be ſure to let that part of the ſtable where the rack 
ſtands be well wainſcotted. 

Place two rings at each fide of his ſtall for kis halter to run through, 
which ſhould have a light wooden logger at the bottom of it, to poiſe it 
* but not ſo heavy as to tire the horſe, or to hinder him 

Some recommend a drawer or locker made in the wainſcot partition, 
rather than a fix'd manger, for him to eat his corn out of, which may be 
taken out to cleanſe at pleaſure. | | 

This need not be _ large, and there ſore will not take up much 
They alſo adviſe not to make any rack at all, but inſtead of it, (accord- 
ing to the alien faſhion) to give the horſe his hay on the ground, upon 
the litter: or elſe you may it you pleaſe, nail ſome boards in the form of 


a trough, in which you may put his hay, and the boards will prevent him 


from trampling on and ſpoiling it. 15 
| Some 
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Some again difapprove of this way of feeding, thinking it may fpoil his 
cheſt, and that his blowing upon his hay will ma be it nauſeous to his pa- 
late: But others again anſwer, that as to the ſp iling of his cheft, it ra- 
ther ſtrengthens it and makes it firm; whereas on the contrary, the liſting 


of his head up high to the rack, will make him withy cragged. But the 


way before mentioned he will feed as he lies, which will be for his caſe. 
And as to the hay, that may be given him but by ſmall quantities at a 
time; and there will be this advantage in receiving his hay on the ground, 
the prone poſture will cleanſe his' head from. rheum or poſe, which he 
may happen by anv ways to have gotten, and induce him to ſneeze 
throw out all manner of watery humours that may annoy his head. 

If you have ſtable-room enough you may make partitions, and at the 


head, towards the manger, board them to that height that one horſe may 


vat moleſt or ſmell to another, allowing each horſe room. enough to turn 


about and lie down at pleaſure. ; x | 
One of theſe ſtalls may be made convenient for your groom to lie in, 
in caſe of a match, or the ſickneſs of a horſe, x 


© Behind the llerſes may be made a range of preſſes, with pegs to hang 


up ſaddles, bridles, &c. and ſhelves for other utenſils, pots of ointment, 
Wei + | | 
And in order that the ſtable may net be encumbered with oat-bins, you 
may make uſe of the method of a certain gentleman, deſcribed by Dr. 
Platt, in his hifory of Ox/ard/oire, as follows. | TA 
Make a conveniency to let the boats down from above, out of a veſſel 
like the hopper of a mill, whence they fall into a ſquare pipe let into the 


wall, of about four inches diagonal, which comes down into a Cupboard, 


alſo ſet into the wall, but with its end ſo near the bottom, that there ſhall 
never be above a gallon or ſuch a quantity in the cupboard at a time, which 
being taken away and given to the horſes, another gallon preſently ſuc- 
ceeds, fo that in the lower part ot the ſtable where the horſes ſtand, there 
is not an inch of room taken up for the whole proviſion of oats ; which 
hath alſo this further conteaiency, that by this motion the oats are kept 


conſtantly ſweet, the taking away of one gallon moving the whole maſs 


above, which otherwiſe, being laid in great quantities, would be apt to 
grow muſty, | | 

There may alſo be two of theſe made, the one for oats and the other 
for ſplit-beans, and both let into the range of preſſes, the oats and beans 


being ſeparated above by partitions, - 


Let the floor over the liable be cleled, whether you make it a granary, 


or a lodging- room for your groom, that no duſt may fall from it on your 
horſes, | SON | 


There are alſa cflicr requiſites, as a dung-yard, a pump, a conduit; 


and if fome pond or running river were near, it were the better, 
STABLE-STAND, (in the foreſt law) a term uſed when a man is 


found at his ſtand in the forefl, wich a croſs-bow or long-bow, ready to 


ſlivot at a deer, or elſe ſtanding cloſe by a tree with grey-hounds in a leaſh 
ready ts be let Np. e 92 89 ok 57 5 


This 


too much of 
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Tir is one of the four evidences or pte ſumptions ky which a man is 


convicted of intending to ſteal the king's deer, the other three being bach- 


berond, bloody-hand and dog-draw. 
STAG; à red male deer, of five years old. 


S8 TAG-EVIL, 1x a Hos, a diſtemper which is a Lind of palſy in 
the Jaws, he being ſometimes ſeized with ſuch a ſtiffneſs in the neck ard 
"Jaws that he cannot move them, but turns up the white cf his eyes, and is 


ſeiꝛed with a palpitation of the heart and beating of the flanks at uncer- 
tam intervals, which diſeaſe frequently proves niortal, if it {preads all oer 
It chiefly proceeds from the horſe's being expoſed to cold after a great 


The firſt remedy is to bleed plentifully, unleſs the horſe be old, low in 
fleſh, or lately taken from fome hard duty, when you muſt not take away 
bis blood, After bleeding give the following ball: Take of 

aſſa ſctida half an ounce; caſtor powdered two diachms; valerian root 
8 one ounce; make the whole into a ball, with honey and oil of 


- 
Am . 


This ball muſt be given twice a day at firſt and afterwards once, waſh- 
ing it down with a decoction of valerion ſweeted with liquorice or honey, 
© Care muſt alfo be taken to keep the body open with laxative purges, 
and emollient clyſters. And after this method has been continued for 
eight or ten days, the following ball ſhould be given, and waſhed down 
with the valerian decoction: Take of cinnabar of antimony fix drackns, 


of aſſa fœtida half an ounce ; of birth-wort root, myrrh and bay-bertics, 


of each two drachms: make the whole into a ball with treacle and oil of 


amber. $ gig 
By purfuing this method, the horſe, if he ſtands the firſt Picck of the 


_ diſeaſe, will, in all probability recover, unleſs the diftemper proceeds from 


bots in the ſtomach, which is often the caſe, when mercurial medicines, 
laid down in the article Bots and Worms, are to be uled ; after which the 
above ball may be continued till the convulſions are removed. 

It will alſo be neceſſary to chaſe and rub the ſeveral parts that are con- 
tracted; and alfo to rub into the cheeks, temples, necks, flroutders, ſpines 
of the back and loins, the following ointment : Lake of nerve and marll- 
mallow ointment, of each four ounces; and oil of amber two ounces; 
make the whole into a linament, with a ſufficicnt quantity of camphotated 
ſpirit of wine. | : N ; 

In this terrible diſtemper the jaws are ſometimes ſo faſt locked, that 
medicines cannot be given by the mouth, and then they muſt be given by 
the way of clyſter ; for the method too often practi ſed of forcing the jaws 

n, encreaſes the ſymptoms, by putting the creature in the greateſt ago- 
nies, and therefore ſhould not be attempted, The following infuſion may 
be given for this purpoſe : Take of rue, penny-royal, and chamomile- 


flowers, of each a handful, of valerian roots two ounces; boil theſe in five 


pints of water till one pint is waſted ; ſtrain the liquor from the ingredi- 


. ents, diſſolve it in an ounce of aſſa fœtida, and add ſour ounces of common 


oil. This clyſter muſt be given once a day. 


0 


But 
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But as the horſe, while he continues in this melancholy condition, 


cannot ſeed, he mult be ſupported by nouriſhing clyſters,' made of milk, 


ottage, broths, and the like, given to the uantity of three or four quarts 
in a day z by which means the creature will be ſupported till the diſtem- 
per abates ſo far as to be able to eat his food. | =Y * 
It has alſo been obſerved, that the ſtiffneſs of the jaws has continued, 
even after the conyulſions has been removed, in which caſe the following 


: 


medicines ſhould be given: Take of Mathew's pill and aſſa feetida; of 


each one-ounce: make the whole into a ball. 


This ball will generally be ſufficient to remove the ſliffneſz: but if not, 


it muſt be repeated the following day, and; the nervous decoctions recom- 
mended above, continued, | 1 
It is very common to make rowels in this diſeaſe ; but they are general - 
ly unſucceſsful, and often mortify: ſo that if they are applied at all, 
they ſhould be made under the jaws and in the breaſt. | 
TAGGARD, [with hunters] a young male deer aged but four years. 
STAGGERS, (ix HoxsEs, a diteate, being a giddineſs in the 


STAVERS, & brain, which when it ſeizes the bealt often proceeds to | 


madneſs. | 4% 4 I» Js. 
It owes its original to corrupt blood, or groſs and ill humouts which 
preſs the brain; ſometimes from his being too ſoon turaed out to graſs 
before he 1s cold, or by hard riding, or hard labour. | 
The figns of it are dimneſs of ſight, reeling or ſtaggering, and his beat- 
ing ho head againft the wall, by reaſon of violent pain, and thruſting it 
into his litter ; he will likewiſe forſake his meat, and have wateriſh eyes. 
For the cure of this diſtemper there are various preſcriptions, ſome of 
which are, firſt to bleed the horſe, then to diſſolve the quantity of a hazel 
nut of ſweet butter in a ſaucer full of wine; when take lint, or fine flax, 
dip it in it, and ſtop his ears with, it; and ſtitch them for twelve hours, 
Some boil an ounce and a half of bitter almonds, two drachms of an 
ox-gall, half a penny- worth of black hellebore, made into powder, grains 
of caſtoreum, vinegar and varniſh, of each five drachms, which they boil 
and ſtrain, which put into his cars as-before., | r 
Seleyſel directs to bleed the horſe in the flanks, and plate veins of the 
thighs, and then give him a clyſter of two quarts of em tic wine lukewarm, 
with four ounces of the ointment of populeum, and afterwards to let him 
repoſe a little; and when he has voided that clyiter about an hour, to give 
him the following doſe : 644-2 uw 
Take two ounces of the ſcorig of the liver of antimony, finely powder- 
ed, in five pints of beer, after it has had five or fix warms over the fire, 
then add fuur ounces of unguentum roſatum, and inject this lukewarm. 
Repeat this ofcen, rubbing his legs ſtrongly with wiſps of firaw'moiſt- 
ened in warm water, to make a revulſion ; feed him with braun and white 
bread, and walk him from time to time in a temperate. place, 


But if notwithſtanding theſe applications the diſcaſe'does ſtill continue, | 


then give him an ounce of Yenzce treacle, diſſolved in a quatt of ſome 
cordial waters, and injeR the tallowing gliſter luke war. 


Diſſelve 
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Diſſolve two ounces of Sal Polycreſtum and Yerice treacle in two quarts 
of the decoction of the ſyfrening herbs, and with a quarter of a pound of 
the oil of rue, _ gliſter. Or, 
Take the ſeeds of creſty, ies, ſmallage, parſley, dill, rand 
Gffron, of each two & CI them ** 7 oc — 4 — put 
them into two quarts of water, boiling hot from the fire, and let them in- 
fuſe together for three hours ; ſtrain it and give him one quart; ſprinkle 
Kis hay with water, and the next day give him another quart faſting; le: 
him have no cold water for four or tive days, only white water, unlets 
ſometimes a maſh, Or, | 2 | 

Make a ſmall tough oaken or aſhen ſtick ſharp, and make a notch at one 
end of it, like a fork, to 2. it from running too far inta the horſe's 
head: put it up his noſtril, jobbing it up and down to the top of his 
head, which will ſet him to the bleeding freely. | 

Then in the morning faſting give him a drink well brewed together, 
compounded of an ounce of tumeric, and the ſame quantity of aniſeeds, 
in a quart of ſtrong beer or ale, a pint of verjuice, and a quarter of a pint 
of brandy, and ſtop his ears with aqua vitz and herbage, well beaten toge- 
ther; put of this an equal quantity in each ear, and ſtop flax or hurds up- 


on it to keep it down, then ſtitch up his ears for twenty-four hours. 


The next day bleed him in the neck, and give him his blood with 2 


| handful of ſalt in it, ſtirring it well together to prevent it from clodding ; 


TOE CALLY him ſweet hay, and warm water and bran at 
night. ä SOT ta. 
Then tie up one of h.s fore-legs, and ftrew ſtore of litter under him, 
and leave him to take his reſt, and he will either recover in a day or two 
or die, 2 
The vinegar will make him ſtale, and the aqua vitæ cauſe him to ſieep; 
pes * not come to his ſtomach, give him honey, white-wine, and 4 
al. 

A STALE, a living fowl put in any place to allure other fowls, to a 
ace where they may be taken : for want of theſe, a lark or any other 
ird may be ſhot, his entrails taken out and dried in an oven in his fea- 

thers, with a ſtick thruſt through him to keep in a convenient poſture, 
which may ſerve as well as a live one. Fs 
8 TALING ox Duneinc, a ſuppreſſion or ſtoppage of theſe may 
happen to a horſe ſeyeral ways; ſometimes by being too bigh kept and 
having too little exerciſe, ſometimes by being travelled ſuddenly atter be- 
ing taken up from graſs, before his body has been emptied of it, and has 
had dry meat inftead of it, 0 88751 | , 
The figns of knowing this is, that he will lie down and tumble about, 
reaſon of the extremity of pain, juſt as if he were troubled with bots. 
In ſach caſe to cauſe a horlie to ſtale, do as follows: 
Put a quart of ſtrong ale into a quart pot, with as many radiſh rocts, 


waſhed, {lit and braiſed, as will fill up the pot ſtop the pot cloſe and let it 
] 


ſtand twenty-four hours, then ſtrain out iquor, ſqueezing the roots 
very hard, and give it the horſe faſting; then ride him a little up and 


down, fet kim up warm, and he will quickly ſtale 
e ">" Dy 
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Take three or ſour ſpoonfuls of burdock ſeeds, bruiſe them, and put 
them into a quart of beet, aid a good piece of butter, heat it lukewar 
and give it the horſe, | : 

Kill a ſuffcient nun. ber of bees, dry them well and reduce them to 
. »wder, and put them into a pint of white wine or ale, and give him about 
an ounce of them at a time; this will open the paſſages of the primary 
veins, by his having taken two or three doſes, and make him ſtale freely. 

STALING or Brood; a horſe ſometimes happens in the midit of 
ſummer to ſtale pure blood, by reaſon of immoderate exerciſe ; if a veſſel 
or member be broke, ic is mertal ; but if it only proceeds from the heat of 
the kidnies, he may be eaſily curcd ; for in this caſe, all the urine that is 
tinged like blood is not blood, for a Imall flux of blood will give a red 
tincture to a great quantity of urine. 

For the cute: firſt bleed the horſe, then give him every morning three 
ints of the infuſion, of crocus metallurum in white wine, for fix or ſeven 
days ſucceſſively, keeping him bridled four hours before and after jt ; and 

it wilt both cleanſe his bladder, and heal the parts affected. f 

If the diſtemper be attended with heat, and beating of the flatks, giv 
him a cooling 1 leed him again, and give him two ounces of fel 
felycreflum, diſſolved in three prats of emetic wine, which is to be got rea- 
dy to be given him in the morning, 

If the ſal polychreflum takes away his appetite, or the emetic wine do ot 
effect the cure, give him the following medicine. | 

Take two ounces of Venice treacle or (for want of that) of diateſſorum, 
with common honey and fine fugar, of each four onnces ;- incorporate all 
theſe well together in a mortar, then add ani ſeeds, coriander-feeds, and 
liquorice powder, of each two ounces. " 8 

Mingle the maſs well, and give it the horſe, diſſolved in a quart of 
claret, keeping bim bridled for three hours, both before and after; and the 
next day bleed him. | 

On hs third day inject the following clyſter: take two ounces of the 
ſcoriæ, or droſs of liver cf antimony, in ſine powder; boil it in hve pints 
of cow's-milk whey, and as ſoon as the liquor begins to riſe in great bub- 
bles, take it from the fire, and add to it a quarter of a pound of olive oil; 
give this clyſter Tukewarm. a | 

The virtue of thefe medicines have been experienced; but if the diſeaſe 
ſhould ſtill continue, you muſt again repeat the whole courſe. 

STALING Brood; this diſtemper is often cauſed by a ſtrain: for 
the cure, bleed the horſe, and give him ſome of the hyſteric liquor, about 
a large ſpoonful in a pint of ſtrong beer warm, and it will bring him into 
order, EI | 
STALLION} is an ungelt horfe, defigned for the covering of mares, 
in order to propagate the ſpecies z and when his ſtones are taken away, 
and he is gelt, is called a gelding. 1 

Now for the chuſing ſtone horſes or ſtallions for mares, you ought to 
take great Care that they neither have moon-eyes, watery-eyes, blood- 
thotten=eyes, ſplents, ſpavins, curbs, nor, if poſſible, any natural imperſec- 
tion of any kind whatſoever; for if they have the colts will take them 
hereditarily from their parents. | 

| | ut 
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will alfo be neceſſary to have ſame little ſhed or hovel in the field, to 
- which he may retreat to defend him from che rain, ſun and wind, wh 


: 
l 
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But let them be the beſt, ableſt, higheſt 88 faireſt coloured, and 
fine ſhaped 3 and a perſon ſhould inform himſelf of all natural defects in 
them, of which none are free. FWSM: d 22 

As for his age, he ought not to be younger, to cover a mare, than four 

old, from which time forward he will beget colts till twenty. 

Lee the ſtallion be fo high fed as to be full of lyſt and vigour, and then 
brought to the place where the mares are; take off his *. ſhoes, and 
let him cover a mare in hand twice or thrice, to keep him ſober; then 

off his bridle, and turn him looſe to the reſt of the mares, which muſt 
in a convenient cloſe, with ftrong fences and good food, and there 


leave him till he has covered them all, ſo that they will take horſe no 


more z by which time his courage will be pretty well cooled. 
Ten or twelve mares are enough for one, horſe in the ſame year; it 


ich 
are very weakening to a horſe : let there be likewiſe a rack and manger to 
feed him in, during his covering-time, and it would not be amiſs if one 
were to watch him during that time, for fear of any accident, and the bet- 
ter to know how often he covers each mare. 3 
When he has done his duty, take him away from the mares, and re- 
move them into ſome freſh paſture. | | 1 
Take notice, that when you would have mares covered, either in hand 
or otherwiſe, that both the ſtallion and mare are to have the ſame feeding, 


wes. if the horſe be at hay and oats, which are commonly called hard 


meats, the mare ſhould be alſo at hard meat, otherwiſe ſhe will not be ſs 


fit to hold. | ea 8 
In like manner, if the ſtallion be at graſs, you muſt alſo put the mare to 


1 mares which are in widdling caſes, conceive the moſt eaſily; 
whereas thoſe that are very fat hold with great difficulty; thoſe of them 
that are hot and in ſeaſon, retain a great deal better; their heat exciting 
— ſtallion, who, on his part, performs the action with great vigour and 

And when you cover a mare in hand, in order that ſhe may the mere 
certainly hold, let the ſtallion and the mare be ſo placed in the ſtable that 
they may ſee each other, keeping them ſo for ſome time, which will ani- 


mate them both, and then they will hardly fail to generate. 


For the ordering of a ſtallion, ſome give the following inſtructions. 
Feed the ſtallion for three months at leaſt, before he is to cover, with 


good oats, peaſe or beans, or with coarſe bread, and a little hay, but a 
od 
im 


deal of wheat ſtraw z carrying him twice a day out to water, walking 
up and down for an hour after he has drank, but without-making him 
| | | 


hi 


Tf the ſtallion be not thus brought into wind before he covers, he will 
be in danger of becoming purſey and broken-winded; and if he be not 
well fed, he will not be able to perform his taſk, or at beſt the colts would 
de but pitiful and weak ones; and though you ſhould take great care to 


If 


nouriſh him, yet you will take him in again very weak. 
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If you put him to many mares; he will not ſerve you long, but his mane 
arid tail will fall away by reaſon of poverty; and it will be a difficult 
matter to bring him to a good condition of body, againſt the year follow- 
INE, ; f | 
Fe ouglit to have mares accotding to his ſtrength, as twelve or fifteen, 
or at moſt not above twenty; 992 bas bins ws - 

As to Foreign Horſes, The Spaniſh horſe, or Spaniſh jennet, is a crea- 
ture of great fife, of a middling ſtature, and generally well made in his 
head, body and legs; and though his buttocks are ſomething long, yet 
they ate ſtrong and well ſhaped; | * 

Aftet one of thoſe horſes has been well taught, there is none make a 
better ſhow upoh the parade; but he is not a hurſe that will hold long in 
his full ſtrength, becauſe he has rather too much ſpirit z. for about half a 
mile there is not a ſwifter creature in a race, but then his ſtrength fails. 

A Spani/b horſe is not generally though fit for action, till he is fix years 
old, for they are not till that time grown to their full perfection or beauty, 
and their too great fire or mettle is not till then abated ſufficient to render 
him ſerviceable. m 

The laſt thing that is compleat in Spaniſb horſes, is the creſt the 
horſes of this bteed are naturally inclined to bound and to make faults, 
railing all four feet at once from the ground, but their limbs being weak 


and ſmall, they are very ſubject to be ſine w- ſtrai ned, or otherwiſe » 
ia a ſhort time after they are come to be fit for ſervice. 


No kind of horſe has ſuch open noſtrils, or ſnorts more in all his goings, 


than the Spani/& horſe; his trot is ſomewhat long, irregular or waving, 


for 2 reaſon ſome jockies have choſe to bring them to the pace or 
amble. | | 

The German Horſe, "Theſe horſes are, for the moſt part, very tall; and 

of body, not very beautiful in make, but ſeem to be of great ſtrength, 

and being drought into the manage, perform ſome of the moſt difficult 
leſſons with agility enough: they gallop very flow or heavy, and trot very 
high z but they are ſtrong, and better for the draught or burthen than the 
manage. 2 

The Hungarian Horſe, Theſe horſes are generally hook noſed, and 
have thick heads, large eyes, broad jaws, but narrow noſtrilsz their mains 
are rough and thick, commonly. reaching near the ground 3 their taik, 
in like manner, are buſhy and long; for the molt part of lean and thin 
bodies, but weak paſterns ; but although ſome parts of them are not to be 
liked, yet the deformities are generally fo well put together, that, taken 


all together, the horſes are agreeable enough. | 


They are of a tolerable good courage, and will endure labour and "20 
tigue, and fot that reaſon are ſerviceable in war. N 


"The Swedjh Horſe, Theſe are of mall flature, their ſhape indifer- 


ent, and are of but ſmall ſervice. v Yi. 
The horſes natural to Jen, are for the moſt part, either white, dun, 
or pyed, and wall-eyed; ſo that unleſs they are improved by other breeds, 
they are not to be ranked with them that are of good eſteem, _ 

he Pali/b Horſe. Theſe are much like the - Dany/b horſe, and are 
generally about the ſixe of ä 2 are of a middle — 
| | . dit 
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- ſcarce of a bright bay-colour ; 


de the offspring of an horſe and mare that were both lineally deſcended 
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- their limbs are much better krit together, and are of a much ſronger 
make than the Spanſb ones. © 34,49 Ba, As 
This horſe is in many reſpects like our natural wg. horſe, except 


that their heads are ſomewhat ſlenderer, like the {i/þ hobby; but their 


« necks and creſts- are raiſed upright, and very ftrong ; their ears are very 


ſhort and ſmall, and their backs capable of bearing any weight; their 
chiner are broad, and their hoofs are judged to be as as/thoſe of any 


| horſe in the world, HE 
© They are very good for a journey, and will ' endure long ones, with 


more eaſe than any other horſe. 


* ” Flanders Horfes, | Thoſe differ in ſ-ape but little from the Germon 
© breed, they are tall in ſtature, have ſhort and thick heads, bodies deep and 
. long. buttocks round and flat, their legs thick and rough. „ 440 


heſe horſes, and the mares of the ſame kind, are eſſeemed chiefly for 


the draft, in which for ſtatelineſꝭ, they excel moſt horſes in Eurebe; but 
ate fo be rejected for the ſaddle, * ad Nuggiſh and uneaſy, 


The Flanders horſe and mare both, have a hard trot, but are much uſed 


in the harneſs with us in Exgland. 


The Meepelitan Horſe. Theſe horſes are highly eſteemed for their 
ſtrength and courage, which together with their gentle diſpoſitions, make 
them more valued. PU pt 
His limbs are ſtrong, and well knit together; his pace is lofty, and he 
is very docible for the performance of any exerciſe ; but a nice eye may 
diſcover that his legs are ſometbing too ſmall, which ſeems to be his only 
imperſection. He may know it by his head, which is long, lean and 
ſlender, bending from the eyes to the noſtrils, like a hawk's beak z he alſo 
has a very full eye, and a ſharp ear, 


©: Phe Sardinian Horſe. Theſe and thoſe of Corfica, very much reſem- 
dle the Neepoliten, but ſomewhat ſhorter bodied, and of a more fiery diſ- 
- poſition; but by good management may be brought to very good diſci- 


Fries Horſes, Theſe horſes are originally natives of Greece, and 
dear an extraordinary price with us, partly becauſe of their extraordinary 


beauty, and partly becauſe of the great „„ — bringing 2 WO: 
omewnat like Sarbary ones | 


. tiful fore-hands, and ftrait limbs, rather than large, are of a moſt delicate 


Theſe Tur4i/b horſes have fine heads, 
ſhape, their pace is genteel and graceful, and beſides they are bores of 


good ſpirit, 


Their coats are ſmooth and ſhort, and their hoofs long and narrow, 
which is a ſign of ſwiſtneſs ; in a word they are horſes of great beauty, 
courage and ſpeed. | 

The colour is, for the moſt part grey or flea- bitten, though they are 

ut moſt of theſe we have now in England, 


are grey. 

Exh Horſes. The true bred Exgli/b horſe, has been accounted 2 
creature of great ſtrength and ſpirit, and he has been (by ſome authors) 
repreſented as of a very large fizez but at preſent we have hardly any 
thing that can be called a true bred Engl; horſe, or that can be faid to 


from 


=” 0 = 
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from the original race of this country; unleſs we may account thoſe horſes 
to be ſuch that are bred wild in ſome foreſts, and among mountains. 

Among them, perhaps the mares and horſes were both of the firſt ugly 
race, without mixture : however it is not certain, but ſome horſes of 
foreign countries, of which many have been, and till are frequently 
brought over, were turned into thoſe wild places as convenient paſture, 
and have mixed with the natives of Britain, 

However, ſeeing we cannot ſeek for Exglih horſes any where elſe than 
in foreſts, and wild places, we will ſuppoſe thoſe to be the true Englib 
race of horſes. ; 

Theſe we find to anfwer the character, fo far as relates to ſtrength and 
good ſpirit z but 71 not large, though very hardy, and will always 

p good fleſh on their backs, and thrive where other horſes can ſcarce 
live, | | 

It is not improbable but that the race might have been much larger 
than they now are, becauſe in the firſt time they were at liberty to range 
any where, and take their pleaſure where it pleaſed them beſt, becauſe all 
grounds then lay open, or elſe there were but very few incloſures, in com- 
pariſon to what they are now. And when they had that plentiful ſhare of 
food, we may naturally imagine that their bodies were much larger than 
they are at preſent; for it is a certain rule, that the leſs ſhare of nouriſh- 
ment any creature has during the time of its growth, ſo much the ſmaller 
will he be in ſtature, 

But there are now very few of this wild ſort in uſe, in "compariſon to 
what there were a hundred and fifty, or two hundred years ago; and thoſe 
that are now taken up, are not eaſily tamed : but when they are once diſ- 
ciplined, they will endute more labour than any horſes in the known part 
of the world, 1. 

lriſb Hobbies. Theſe are alſo of a wild breed, and are Uy well 
made, much after the manner of the Exgliſb wild horſes; have fine 
heads, ſtrong necks, and well turned bodies, quick eyes, good limbs, and 
other qualities ſufficient to recommend them are briſk and coura 
and very ſure footed : but both theſe are ſubject to ſtart, which I ſuppoſe 
proceeds from their wild way of living, where they have not had the op- 
portunity of knowing or ſeeing any _ dut trees and buſhes, and there- 
fore every thing elſe ſeeming ſtrange and ſhocking to them, 

But if they happen to be young, when taken from the foreſt, or other 
wild res, this may probably be overcome; but if they are not fo, 
then] judge it impoſſible ever to break them to it; for they having never 
known any thing but wild ſcenes, and been a long time habituated to 
them, ſo every thing that differs from them, ſeem ſtrange, if not monſtrous, 
and will ſtrike them with fear and horror, never to be corrected, '/ 
** are informed that —— Iriſb horſes _—_ _ that the only way 

taking them, is embling a great people together, and 
driving the whole 44. both horſes and mares, colts and fillies, into a bog, 
where they caſt halters over the heads of thoſe they think fir. for ſervice, 


letting the others run again into the country. 
| Ff 2 ü n Our 
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Our Engl; horſes in foreſts are not taken with much leſs labour, for 
many artful devices muft be uſed, and a great deal of labcur too is requi- 
red in taking the. | | 

And after all, great care muſt be taken that they have moſt gentle uſage 
to, make them as familiar as poſſible z and at the firſt, not letting them have 
any thing to eat, but what we feed them with out of the hand, till they 
are grown very well acquainted with their keepers. 

It is not to be expected that they will of a ſudden quit their wildneſs, 
but thus feeding them, and keeping them awake for ſome time, will tame 
them by degrees. | 

It ought to be obſerved, both in the taming and teaching of horſes, that 


they are to be uſed with tenderneſs, rather than roughneis, and no paſſi- 


onate perſon ought to be concerned in their breaking or management; but 
a man that undertakes this buſineſs ought to be patient, and a maſter of 


_ reaſon; and for want of theſe qualifications being put in practice in the 


management of them, many a good horſe: has been ſpoiled, having either 
been puſbed on by the paſſionateneſs of the rider, to over-ſtrain themſelves 
or elſe to ſtart and fly out of the way, at the leaſt touch of a whip or ſpur, 


and thereby endangers the rider; or to hate the rider, and take every op- 


unity of doing him a miſchief, either in mounting or when he is on 

is back, or diſmounting. | 8 
There are many inſtances to 2 that horſes have a memory, and will 
reſent injuries that have been offered them. I have known tome horſes 
would not ſtand ſtill to be ſhod by a farrier, of whom they have before re- 
ceived ſome violent uſage; when at the fame time would freely ſuffer 
themſelves to be ſhod by ſtrangers. . Others have been fo provoked at the 


fight of a farrier, with a leather apron, that they have endeavoured all 


they could to do him a miſchief, either by biting or kicking, Nor are we 
without the knowledge of melancholy: accidents that have happened to 
„ Who have uſed their horſes with coo great ſevericy. 
On the other hand a horſe is a generous creature, and 10 tractable, that 
by treating him with diſcretion, and managing him with gentleneſs, 
may be brought to be very obedient to you. 
| i ſhall conclude what has been ſaid of foreign horſes, the natural bred 
in Engliſh horſes and {riſþ hobbies, with ſaying, that when we {ce a fine 
horſe now a-days which was foaled in England, and bred of a mare and 
horſe that was hkewiſe | bred in the fame place, we cannot be certain that 
ſuch a horſe is of a true £xg/;b breed, unleſs we could know farther of 
his generation; his grandſire or grandam might, perhaps, be both foxeign- 
But we may ſay much of horſes which are foaled ot bred in England, 
though they are the offspring of foreigners, they will be ſtronger, and have 
a bettet ſpitit, than if the ſame had been bred abroad; becauſe the food in 
England tor horſes is mote hearty and nouriſhing, than in any other coun- 


try in Europe, — our graſs, which is the principal food ſor horſes, 


is in greater in 
on belides.- mY os | 
For which reaſon in the hotter countries, they are forced for want of 
grafs, to cultivate clover, ſaintfoin, &c, and feed their horſos with m_ 
| - | = by an 


ritain and Ireland, than in any other European nati- 
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and chopt firaw and corn z but chopt ſtraw is only for them whey 
they arc grown fit for uſe, they having only during their firſt two'or three 
years, Clover, faintfoin, Sc. | 
Of the croſs ſtrains of Horſes, It is well known that in Britain have 
been bred horſes of all kinds before-mentioned, which have not only been 
| as good as thoſe bred in their reſpecti ve countries, but have been allowed 
to exceed them in ſtrength and beauty. ; 

But this ſhould be remembered, Tor of every kind of horſe mentioned 
before, it has been thought proper in our trading, ſparting, and warlike 
country, to compoſe out of this variety, ſuch horſes as may prove uſttul to 
every fort of buſineſs. 

We have ſome for carrying burthens, ſ me for the road; ſome for hunt - 
ing, others for ambling, and others for the coach, aud other carriages; 
ſome likewiſe for racing, and ſome for the manage, to be trained either 
tur the war, or diverſion of great men, ; 

As to the mixing of breeds, ſome are of opinion that ſuch horſes de- 
ſigned to be trained for the war, ſhould be bred from a Neapolitan flallion, 
and an Exgli/b mare, or of a Turdiſb ſtallion, and an £xgly/b,mare. 3 

The next breed to be deſired is, between a Turliſb ſtallion, and an Ne- 

itan mare, Which produce a fine race, and of great value. EM 

Some ſay that ſtallions of Cor/ica and Sardinia, coupled with Tusliſb 
mares, will produce a fine breed; and that the Spaxnyb.jennet, and Flar- 
ders mare, produce an excellent offspring. | 19 22480 1367 | 

But this we are certain of, that any of the aforeſaid kinds of horſes, 
covering true born Exgliſb mare, will beget a better colt or filly, than if 
they had coupled with their own race, in their own country, *- . * 

And there is good reaſon for this, becauſe no race of horſes in the 
world have ſuch hearty feedings ot thoſe of Brizoin, where liberty rendets 
every farmer capable. of cultivating his lands, and providing plentif.lly 

for himſelf and all about him. $12») 4. 

This cauſes all our breed to be ſtrong and hearty, and when the mare 
is ſo, the tace that proceeds from her muſt be ſo much better, as the is 
ſtronger than the mares that are fed in other countries, where the proven- 
der is more cuatſe, and leis nouriſhing. | 7 99 

As to the breeding of horſes for racing, ſome gentlemen cliuſe to put a 
Barbary horſe to an Eugliſb mare z others will have both the ſite and dam 
to be Barbi; others again are fer coupling the Barbary hutle with the 
Turkiſh mare, and indeed any of thele couplings do produce horſes of 

I ſtrains of horſes we now have, are not to be numbered but 
if we wete to trace the breeds ot the belt running hortes, we ſhould, und 
them to proceed from ſuch mixture. 4 

The many horle races, ſo frequently the diverſion of out £ag/4/p nobi- 
lity and gentry, are chiefly perfarmed. by, ſuch mixtures in breed. | 

For though one horſe truly bred of one particular +country,), may be 
ſvifter than another, yet if, he wants ſtrength he will be a loſet in che 
courſe, and will fall from his ſpeed if the coutſe happens to be wet aud 
heavy but the couplings r greg when brought together by « 
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man of a right judgment that way, may produce ſomething adn.irable at 
Newmarket, the Curragh, &c. 

As to hunting horſes, which are chiefly the delight of the Exgliſb gen- 
try, theſe ought to be nimble, full of courage, and itrong, N 
be original of the beſt we know, have proceeded from a croſs ſtrain, 
between the Txr4i/> ſtallion and Eagliſb mare; and there is great reaſon 

for this opinion, ſince we are already certain of the ſtrength of our Engli/h 
bred _—_ and the good courage and ſwiftneſs of the Tuwrk/b and Bar- 
es. N | a 
ut every one who breeds ſuch horſes, has his particular fancy; they 
-employ ſome favourite ſtallion, or favourite mare to raiſe a breed from, 
are different in opinion about this: one of any particular breed will 
| not be fo as another, although the ſame care ſhould be taken in the 
{| coupling the fire and the dam. | | | 
3 All that can be ſaid is, that a ſtallion of vigour and ſpeed ought to be 
| Choſen, and a mare of a ſtrong and healthful body, and from ſuch coup- 
Mey be expected well horſes of ſtrength and courage. | 
he pad or ambling horſe, is chiefly deſigned for ladiesz to produce 
; ſiucb, let che fire be a Turk, and the dam a Scerch poney, or ſriſb hobby, 
1 and theſe between them will produce a race that will be natural pacers. 
LY, And again, a Turki/b fire, and an Engli/b mare of a ſmall fize, will natu- 
. rally fall into a | 


or amble. 755 
as ſor the burthen or pack, the Germay horſe will be a good. fre 
for a Flanders or Flemiſh dam; theſe will produce a breed ſtrong and tall, 
fit either for carrying weights or war. 
If one of this b ns to be trained for the army, his rider with 
his accoutrements, will be y leſs than thirty ſtone. 5 
The pe breed of horſes are generally coveted for this 
8 original of which came from a mixture cf the kinds before- men- 
'Thefe are alſo good for the draft, either in the coach or cart, and many 
have been of the opinion, that the mares of this breed are as ſerviceable 
in ſtrength and action as the horſes: and the ſtallions and mares of this 
croſs ſtrain are rather preferable to the original fires or dams z being more 
habituated to the food of the country, or as' one may ſay, naturalized to 
the Englifh provender, than thoſe that came from their teſpective native 
countries, A 
The croſſing of ſtrains or coupling one horſe with another, has of late 
ſo much improved our breed in Eng that we have them now of all 
— eng all uſes, in more perfeRion than any other country in the 
Some Engli/b authors have obſerved, that the beſt horſes are rather from 
"04 the croſs ſtrain, than immediately from the natural breed of any country, 
vi for our Engliſh mares mend the breed ; they ſtrengthen the joints of the 
—- Spaniſh jennet, the ſlenderneſi of the limbs of the Turi or Barb, and the 
0 too long and rough hairs about the paſterns of the Spaniſb breed. 
4 | In the latter caſe where the hairs are long upon the paſterns, it would 
ws - ache rs rok anneal 
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fcratches, which the Flanders horſe or mate is frequently attended with, 
unleſs the hair were ſinged or burnt off. 7 

As for the age of a ſtallion ; ſome adviſe to try the age and courage of 
a ſtallion, by taking up part of the ſkin, and if it return quickly to the bo- 
dy, and become ſmooth, it is a ſign of his vigour and youth; and, on the 
contrary,; if it remains ſome time without returning to the part from 
whence it was pulled, it is a ſign that the horſe is either old or infirm, but 
if on the contrary, he is ſit for buſineſs, | 
Another way to try if a horſe be young or old, is to take the ſtern or 
tail, next the buttock, between the finger and thumb, and preſſing that part 
hard, if they find the joint there bigger or more prominent than the joints 
of the tail (as big perhaps as an hazle nut, or thereabouts] they conclude 
the horſe to be under ten years old 3 but if that joint be equal with the 
ocher joints in the tail, they ſuppoſe the horſe to be paſt that age. 

Another way is, to examine the horſe's eyes, whether they be full; his 

body, whether or not it is in good condition; as alſo whether he has cou- 
rage; if his coat be ſmooth, and if the hollow of his eyes be full, for if 
all theſe meet together, expert jockies coaclude a horſe is young, and fit 
for generation. Je AE Of 4 HoxSt, Mart, HoksE, STALLION, 
ST 9D. j 
- STALKING-HORSE z withoup which there is no getting to ſhoot at 
ſome fowl, by reaſon of their ſhyneſs, which ſtalking-hotſe ſhould be ſome 
old jade trained up for that purpoſe, who will gently, and as you would 
have him, walk up and down in the water which way you pleaſe, flod- 
ding and eating of the graſs that grows therein. | 

Yan mult ſhelter yourſelf and gun behind luis fore-ſhoulder, bending 
your body low by his lide, and keeping his body full between you and tha 
fowl; being within ſhot, take your level from before the forepart of the 
horſe, firing as it were, between the horſe's, neck and the water, which is 
much better than firing under his belly, being leſs percsivable. . 

But by reaſon of the trouble and time that a real ſtalking-horſe will 
take up, to.make fit for this purpoſe, you may make an artificial one, of 
ſome pieces of old canvas, thaped like a horſe, with his head bendin 
downward as if grazingz it may be ſtuffed with any light matter, = 
painted of the colour ot a horte, of which the beſt is brown, and in the 
middle let it be fixed to a ſtaff, with a ſharp ir.n at the end, ſo ſlick it 
_ ground as you ſee occaſion, ſtanding fait while you make your 
level. | ___ 

It muſt alſo be ſo portable, that you may wich eaſe bear it iu one hand, 
and move it fo as it may ſeem to graze as you go. 
It muſt neither be too low nor too high in ſtature, for the ſirſt will not 
hide your body, and the other will be apt to ſcare away the fowl, _ 

You may inſtead of this ſtalking-horſe, form out of canvas painted an 
ox or co. ghis change i very proper, after you have ſo beaten the fowl 
with your ſtalking-horie, that the 


y. begin co tind out the deceit (as it fre- 
uently happens) then you may ſtalk with an ox or cow, dll the horſe be 
orgotten, and · by this method continue your ſport. | | OY 

n low f:nny grounds, the ſtalking with ſtags or red deer is very proper, 
nere ſuch deer do utually fecd, and the more fatuny with the fowl, 
* 6 F 4 | and | 


- 


STA 
and ſo feed nearer them than either the or, horſe or cow z which ſtalking 
ſtag or deer, are formed out of canvas 8 with the natural horns cf 
d 


fixed thereon, and the colour ſhould be painted ſo lively, as that the 

fowl cannot diſcern the deceit, by which means von will come within a 
much nearer diſtance, Y b 

There are likewiſe other engines to ſtalk withal, ſuch as an artificial 

tree, buſh or ſhrub, which may be made into ſmall wands, ang with 

painted canvas made in the form of the body of a tree, as a willow, 

, or fuch tr-24] as grow by rivers, and unter- Idee, which are the 


If you ftalk with a buſh or ſbrub, they muſt not be ſo tall as your tree, 
but much thicker ; which may be made either of one entire buſb, or of 
divers buſhes 1nterwoven one with another, either with ſmall withy bands, 
cord or read, that may not be diſcerned : and let not your buſh 
exceed the height of a man, but be thicker than four or fve inches, with 
2 ſpike in the bottom to ſtick into the ground, whilſt you take your level. 
If you deſign theſe artificial ſtalking engines, for fowls that flock toge- 
ther, eſpecially water-fow!, they will ſoon grow too crafty for thoſe that 
are unſtuffed ; ſo that when you have made a ſhot, you may roll up the 
engine, and keep it for another occaſion, MR, s 
Take notice, that theſe ſeveral forts of engines before - mentioned, are 
to be uſed only in the morning, or late in the evening, and are more pro- 
per for water land-fowl ; for when the ſun is up, its reflection ſooner 
diſcovers the imperfeQtions of the engine, which are better hidden by the 


water. 

STANCHING BrLoop ; in caſe a horſe, &c. happens to be cut or 
burt, fill the cut full of the wool of a hare or rabbet, and hold it in ſome 
time with your hand, or elſe bind it on the part; then burn the upper 
leather of an old ſhoe, and ſtre the aſhes among the and let it he 
on for twenty-four hours, and it will ftanch the bleeding. Or, . 

Boil together honey, wax, turpentine, ſwine's-greaſe and wheaten- flour, 
ſtirring and mixing it well together, till they ate become an ointment, 
then take it off the fire, and put it into a gallipot for uſe ; but if the cut 
be of any conſiderable depth, put in a tent of flax, or linen cloth dipped 
in the ointment, and lay a plaiſter of the ſame over it, letting it lie on 
twenty-four hours. < | 

If a horſe happens to bleed violently at the noſe, ſtamp betony in a 
mortar with ſalt, and put it into his noſe, applying it to the wound and it 
will ſtop it: but if he be taken ſuddenly in riding, by the highway, &c. 
and you cannot get the herb, ſcrape a keit hat, or a piece of woollen- cloth 
with a knife, and apply it to the part, and it will ſtanch it. | 

STARE, : a bird kept for his whiſtling ; but the great fault gene- 

STARLING, S rally is, that they get them too much fledged out of 
the neſt, "which makes them generally retain ſo much of their own harſh 
notes; ſuch therefore as would have thęm good, and avoid their natural 
Hy tone, muſt take them from the old ones at two or three days 

: and "this ſhauld be done by all birds that you deſign to learn to 
whuſtle or ſpeak, or would have learn by another bird, by hanging under 


bis cage. 
— ä | | STARS; 


Ws fo + 


ARS; are diſtinguiſhing marks in the fore- heads of horſes, and they 


are uſually made either white, black or red. 4415 
The method of making which is as follows: | 
If you would have a white one in his forehead, as indeed in any other 
rt cf his body, firſt, with a razor ſhave away the hair, of the width cr 


igneſs that you would have the ſtar to be; then take a little oil of vitriol 


in an oyſter»{hell, and dip-a feather or piece of a ſtick into it, for it will 
eat both linen and woollen, and juſt wet it all over the place that you have 
ſhaved, and it will eat away the roots of the hairs, and the next that come 
will be white, It need not be done above once, and may be healed up 
with copperas-water, and green ointment. 

STARTING, in the manage. A horſe is ſaid to be ſtarting, ſxittiſh, 
or timorous, that takes every object he ſees to be otherwiſe-than it is, 


This fault is moſt common to horſes that have defects in their eyes: 


you ſhould never beat a ſtarting-horſe in his conſternation but get him to 
advance gently to the object that alarms him, 

STAY, to ſtay the hand; to ſtay or ſuſtain a horſe, is to hold the bri- 
dle firm and high. 2 ; | | 

We likewiſe ſtay or ſuſtain a horſe with the in-leg or the in-heel, when 
he makes his croupe go before his ſhoulders upon volts. We ſtay a horſe 
again when we hinder him to traverſe, when we ride him equally, keep» 
ing him always ſubject, ſo that his croupe cannot flip out, and he can 
looſe neither his cadence nor his ground, but.marks all his times equally, 
* AND LEAP, is * W airs or artificial motions of 2 

e, being, as it were, three airs; for the pace or is terra à terra, 

the raiſing 1 a corvet, and the leap finiſhes the whole, "ep * 

The ſtep puts the horſe * the hand, and gives him 2 riſe to leap, 
like one that runs before he leaps, and ſo may leap higher than he that 
every time a leap. For leaps of all kinds, give no help with 

Ee all, only hold him up with the bridle hand when he riſes 
that ſo he may riſe the higher behind; and when he begins to riſe behind, 
then put your bridle-hand a little forwards to hold him up before, and ſtay 
him there upon the hand, as if he hung in the ait; time the motion 
of your bridle-hand, fo as that you may take him, as if he were a ball 
upon the bound, which is the greatelt ſecret of all in leaping. a horſe 
right, | | 
STERN, (with hunters) the tail of a grey-hound, or of a wolf. 
STEW, is a kind of a fiſh-pond, contrived for ſerving the daily uſe of 
a family, ſo that with little trouble the houſe may be furniſhed with fiſh at 
any time. | ' 
This ſhould be fo ſituated to be near the chief manſion-houſe, and in · 
cloſed, the better to be detended from robbers. _ _ | | 
If you have two great waters of three or four acres 222 it will be 
proper to have four ſtews, of two rods wide and three each. 
In the making of theſe the ſides. ſhould be cut down ſloping, carrying 
the bottom in a continual decline from end to end, fo. as you may have a 
convenient mouth as horſe-ponds have, for the taking out your nets. when 
you have drawn for fiſh; and if you have room enough you may make a 
mouth at both ends, and the deepeſt part ſhould be in the middle, b 
| whic 
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which means your net may be drawn backwards or forwards, and the fiſh 
will not have ſuch ſhelter as a depth under a head will be. £5 
Add to this, that we fiſh with delight in coming upon the ſhoals, and in 
all probability thrive the better, | 
+ Theſe may chiefly be reſerved for carp, but not abſolutely z and if you 
perceive your perch and tench to increaſe and proſper, you may wake leſ- 

ler ſtews to ſerve them a-part, and ſo you may have them ealier when you 
pleaſe, without diſturbing the other ff. | | 

But remember this, that perch will ſcarce live in ſtews and ſmall waters, 
in hot weather but will pine, grow lean and thin, if not die; fo that the 
ſtews are * be their winter quarters, but in the ſummer they ſhould be in 
green 8. , 

STICKLEBACK ; -this fiſh is ſmall, prickly, and without ſcales, and 
not worth minding, but that he is an excellent bait for crouts, eſpecially | 
if his tail be turned round on the hook, at which a trout will bite more 
eagerly than at penk, roach or minnow. * | 
The loach is alſo as good bait as the ſtickleback, provided you place 
either right on the hook. 9 

And that ycu may do it, take this obſervation, that the nimble turning 
o — penk, minnow, loach or ſtickleback, is the perfection of that ſort 
of fiſh. | | | 
That you may do it the better, you muſt put the hook into the mouth 
of any of the aforeſaid bairs, and out at their tail, tying him faſt with 
white thread a little above it, in ſuch ſort that he may turn; after this ſew 
up his mouth, and you have done, | 

This way of baiting is very tempting to large trouts, and ſeldom fails 
the angler's expectation. This fiſh is in ſome places called a banſticle. 

STIPLE IN a Hose, a large muſcle, or that part ef the hind-leg 
Which advances towards his belly, and is a moſt dangerous part to 2eceive 
a blow upon. | | | . | 
STIFLING, is a malady that accidentally befals a horſe, either by 
- ſome ſtrain, by leaping, or by a ſlip in the ſtable or on travelling, or elle 
by ſome blow or ſtroke, which puts out the ſtifle-bone, or much hurts or 
ſtrains the joint. | 

The ſign of this is by the diſlocated bone bearing itſelf out, which will 
make him go lame and unwilling to touch the ground but only with his 
toes, till it be put in again. l 
The common method of cure is to ſwim the horſe in ſome deep water 
or pond, till he ſweats about his ears, which will put the bone into its 

ri fe place again, and when he is thought to have ſwam enough, to take 
him out of the water and to throw an old blanket over him, to prevent 
him from taking cold, and lead him gently home. 

Then being in the ſtable, 12 a wooden wedge of the breadth of a 
ſix-pence between the toe and the ſhoe, on the contrary foot behind, and 
when they find him thoroughly dry, anoint the part aggrieved with hen's 
2 or oil of turpentine, and ſtrong beer, of equal parts alike, well 

and mixed together in a viol, 


It 


5 - 


1 


STI 


It is to be well chafed in with the hand, one holding at the ſame time 


a hut bar of iron or fre ſhovel, to make it fink in the better: or you may 


apply to it brandy and common ſoap, and ſtrong beer, mixed together. 
Or, tie down the horle's head to the manger, and faſten a cord to the 
paſtern of the ſli fled- leg, and draw his leg forwards, ſo that the bone will 
come right by being helped with the hand; keep it in this poſition exact- 
ly, and tic the other end of che cord to the rack, ſo that the Forks may not 
ull his leg back, ſo as to diſlocate the bone, for an hour or two, till after 
it has been ſettled and dreſſed. ae 
Then baving ready melted pitch in a pot, dip a bit of clout tied to a 


ſtick into the pitch, anoint the flifling with it, to the breadth of three or 


four inches, and the length of ten; and immediately before the pitch can 
cool, having ready a ſtrong piece of canvas cut fit for the purpoſe, and 
very well warmed by the fire, clap it fo neatly upon the place, that the 
bone cannot flip out again. 1 8 

Take notice, that this plaiſter muſt not be long- ways towards the foot 
and flank ; but croſs-ways upon the joint, as it were about the thigh z for 
otherwiſe it cannot hold in the bone. 


When you have laid on the plaiſter, anoint it all over with the melted | 


pitch, and while it is warm, Clap flax, the colour of the horſe, all over the 
outſide of the canvas. | 
Let the plaiſter remain on till it falls off of itſelf ; but if the bone be 
out, then put in a French rowel, a little below the ſtifling place, and let it 
remain fifteen days, and turn it once every day; at the end of fifteen days 
take it out, and heal up the orifice with green ointment, 
STIFF Lacs, a diſeaſe in horſes, under which are alſo comprehend- 
ed dry'd, decay d, or bruifed limbs, | 


For the cure: take of ſpirit of wine, a quart; oil of num half a pint; 


but er half a pound; put them into a glazed earthen pipkin and melt them, 
covering the yeſlel with another that is leſs, exactly fitted to it, lute the 
junctutes well with clay, mixed with horſe-dung or hair; and after the 
cemeat is dry, ſet the pot on a very gentle fire, and keep the ingredients 
boiling up very ſoltly for the ſpace of eight or ten hours, then take off the 
pot and {et it to cool: when uted, rub the maſter-finew with your hand 
till it grows hot, chen anciat it wich this compoſition, chafing it in, and re- 
at the ſame every day, hats 7 
STI TIC Powpex is a teſtringent preparation of iron, 5 
called Culebatch*s Styptic Peter, after the name of its inventor, Sir 7 
Colebatch. It is prepared ater the following manner: Now WOE 
Upon what quantity of filing of iron you pleaſe pour ſpirit of falt, ſo as 
to cover them to the height of chree or four fingers, and let them ſtand in 
⁊ gentle digeſtion, till the fermentation js over, and the ſpirit of ſalt is be- 
come {wectz then pour off the liquid part, and evaporate it in an iron or 


glaſs veſlel, till half of it is waſted, then put into it an equal quantity of 


Jaccharum Saturni, and evaporate it to a dry powder; if the evaporation be 
ſtopped at its firſt becoming dry, it has exactly the appearance of Cole- 
baths Feu, but if it be continued longer, aad the heat raiſed, it will 


turn ted. , 
This 
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This muſt be kept ſtopped up very cloſe from the air, or elſe it will im- 


bibe, and ſo ſlow as to looſe its efficacy, 
Dr. Quincy tells us, that be was very well informed that this was the 
- Stiptic that made ſo much noiſe in the world ſome years ſince, by the au- 
thor of Nowum Lumen Chirurgicuni, and for the ſale of which a patent was 
| ured, except that oil of vitriol was uſed in that, inſtead of the ſpirit of 
a Elk In this; and that the difference is very inſignificant, | 
_ - He fays alſo, that he kept ſome of this by him, till he found a proper 
-opportunity to try it, when an extraordinary one happened, by a blunder- 
ing farrier cutting the jugular artery of a very fine young horſe ; and that 
having ſtopped the flux of blood, by gripping the part with his hand, till 
the doctor had diſſolved ſome of this powder in warm water, and with 
Currier's ſhavings of leather dipped in it, he applied it to the part, not one 
. drop of blood followed afterwards, and the part was eafily afterwards incar- 
nated and healed up, _T F 
STIRRUP, a well known iron frame, faſtened to a ſaddle with a thong 
of leather for the rider to reſt his foot on. | 
Let your ſtirrup-leather be ſtrong, as alſo the ſtirrup- irons, which ſhould 
| be = large, that you may the 2 quit them in caſe of a fall. 
Stirrup; 1s a reſt for a rider's foot, compoſed of ſome ſmall pieces of 
iron, forged into bars, and level below, but arched in the upper part, by 
which part they are hung in ftirrup-leathers. 
Bear vigorouſly upon your ſtirrup when you have your foot in it, hold 
the ez of your foot higher than your heel. 
When you would ſtop your horſe, you muſt bear upon your ſtirrups. 
Tou ſhould keep your right ſtirrup half a point ſhorter than the left, for 
in combat the horſeman bears and reſts more upon the right, and te facili- 
2 the mounting of your horſe, the left ftirtup ſhould be longer than the 
er. | 
_  Toloſe one's ſtirrups, is to ſuffer them to flip from the foot. 
The ſtirrup-foot, or the near fore-foot, is the left foot behind. 
Stirrup-leather, is a lathe or thong of leather, deſcending from the ſad- 
dle down by the horſe's ribs, upon which the ſtirrups hang. 
Stirrup-bearer, is an end of leather made faſt to the end of the ſaddle, 
to truſs up the ſtirrups when when the rider is alighted, and the horle ſent 
to the ſtable. | 
-- STOMACH SKINS} there are ſome foals under the age of fix months, 
Which, though their dams yields abundance of milk, decay daily, and 
have a cqugh by reaſon of certain pellicles or little ſkins that breed in 
their even to that degree as to obſtruct their breathing, and at 
laſt uttetly deſtroy them. a 
To cure this malady, take the bag wherein the foal came out of the 
belly of its dam, and having dried it, give as much thereof in milk as you 
can take up with three fingers. ' A b 
This remedy is alſo good for all diſeaſes that befal them'while they are 
: but if you cannot have the bag, then take the lungs 


under ſix years of age: 


of a fox, dry and powder them, and uſe it inſtead of the aforeſaid 
2 * 9 , 8 


P'STONE Falcon, à kind of hawk that builds her neſt on rocks, 
- | 25 : STONE- 


S'T O 
STONE-BRUISING, a misfortune that befals the cods of a horſe by 


divers accidents, 

For the cure : Take honey and freſh butter, of each half a pound, melt 
them, to which add the juice of green coleworts, one pound; leaves of 
rue picked from the ſtalks, a good ndful ; black ſoap, four ounces, and 
one pound of bean-flour ſtamp the rue in a marble mortar, then add the 
honey, and afterwards the juice of coleworts, butter, and black ſoapz mir 
them without heat, and make a poultice with the bean-flour, and apply it 
cold with a hog's bladder, and keep it on with a bandage tied about the 
horſe's back, * + ag 

Hard ſwellings may be cured by this method; and remoying the dreſ- 
fing once a day, and the quantity here preſcribed will probably be ſuffici- 
ent to perfect the cure, by being applied frequentix. ak 

But if the ſwelling be attended with a great inflammation, then add to 
the whole compoſition two drachms of camphire, diſſolved in three ſpoon- 
fuls of the ſpirit of wine; but if by the bruiſe the tumour be ſeated in 
the ligaments that are above the ſtone, chafe the part with ſpitit of wine 
camphorated, and afterwards apply the following cataplaſm or poultice. 

It you have reaſon to believe that there is matter generated in the 
ſtones, ſpread emplaſirnum divinum on very ſoft leather, about the bigneſs 
of the palm of your hand, and lay it upon the part affected, even k. cw 
the matter ſeems to be ſeated, and then apply the poultice, and if the 
matter be either actually generated, or ready to be formed, the plaiſter 
will draw it. 5 a 

You muſt take the plaiſter off once a day and whe it, but you need 
not change it; and by following this method the horſe may be cured 
without gelding. | 8 4 

The horſe muſt be let blood both at the beginning and end of the cure. 

STONES-SWELLING, I (in Horſes) a malady to which they are 

STONES-HARDENING, I incident. See the Article Cops. mY 
For the cure: Take yellow wax, freſh butter, and oil of olives, of each 
half a pound, ſtrong vinegar, half a pint ; boil them together till the vine- 
gar e almoſt conſumed, then take the veſſel off the fire, and put in an 
ounce of camphire powdered ; make a poultice, and apply it to the ſwelled 

.cods ; let it lie on four hours, then lay on another poultice upon the firſt, 
without taking off the former or uncovering the part. | 

If the inflammation be but a ſimple one, it will aſſwage the ſwelling and 
abate the pain ; but if the ſwelling ſball continue after the heat and pain 
is removed, and the cods do hang down very low, it is a fign that the 
horſe is troubled with a hydrocele, that is, when by a relaxation of the 
peritonæum, the cods are filled with water, which having been too long 
retained in the part, by reaſon of the great difficulty of expelling it 
through the pores, may corrupt and ulcerate the ſtones. 

For the cure of this ſort of ſwelling, or hydrocele, make a fort of gruel 
of barley- meal and vinegar, and when it is almoſt boiled, and halt the 
quantity of chalk, with a ſufficient quantity of oil of roſes and guinces, 

and two handfuls of ſalt, apply this remedy as hot as you can endure it, 


with your bands, and bind it en very carefully. a ; 


- 


8 7 O 


. Or, boil a ſufficient quantity of beans in lees of wine, till tley are ſoft 
and tender, then pound them to a maſh, to every pound of which add a 
quarter of an ounce of caſtoreum, in fine. powder; incorporate them well 
together, and ſew two pounds of them up in a bag large enough to cover 
the ſtones z firſt anoint the cods with ointment of the oil of roſes, and then 
lay on the bag as hot as you can ſuffer it to lie on the back of your hand, 
binding it on as well as you can; let it lie on for twenty-four hours, then 
heat the bag again in the ſame lees of wine, in which the beans were 
Dogs and lay ic on again; repeat this continually till the ſwelling be 
avated, | 
Ik the peritonzum, or rim that holds the entrails, be relaxed, the guts 

will fall into the cods, which will appear viſible. In this caſe you muſt 
. endeavour to put up the fallen guts, and then apply the following fomen- 
tation : | | 

Take the bark of the pomegranate, and oak trees, green oak-apple, Cy- 
prus nuts, barberries and ſomach, of each two ounces, camomile, melilot, 
and pomegrantive flowers, of each a handful, and powder of crude allum 
four ounces ; put them into a bag large enough to cover the horſe's cods 
(and if this quantity be not ſufficient double it) ſew it up after the man- 
ner of a quill, and put the firſt quantity with a quarter of a peck (or half 
for the double) of beans in a pot of floe wine, or ſome thick wine, and 
boil them for the ſpace of two hours ; then apply the bag moderate hot to 
kis cods or ſtones, cleverly faſtening it on with a bandage, put round the 
flanks, and tied on the rump. Continue this application for ſome time, 
heating the quilted bag a freſh every time in the 2. liquor. | 

But after you have put up the guts, the ſureſt way is to geld the horſe, 
for then the cods will ſhrink up, and the guts will not any more come 

down into them. . 

Bur if it be a rupture incorroding, or burſtenneſs, which is when the 
rim, thin film, or caul, which holds up the entrails is broken, overꝰſtrain- 
ed, or ſtretched, ſo that the guts fall down either into his cods or flank : 
then uſe the n remedy : wedge 4d 
Take common pitch, dragon's-blood, powder of bole-armoniac, maſtick, 
and frankincenſe, of each one ounce, make a plaiſter of theſe, and lay it 

n the loins of the horſe, and on the ruprure, letting t abide on till it 
falls off of itſelf}, and it will cure him; but then you mutt at the ſame time 
ive him ſtrengthening things inwardly, of which there are many pretcri- 

„as rupture- ort, croſs-wort, valerian, Qc. | 
Or, carry the horſe into a place where there is a bean over-thwart, and 

frew it thick with ſtraw ; then put four paſtors, with four rings on his feet, 
with the looſe ends of the rope, and f1 draw all his fore-feet together, and 
he will fall, then caſt the rope over the beam and hoiſt him up, ſo that he 
may lie flat on his back, with his legs upwards, without ſtruggling ; then 
bathe his ſtones with warm water, and butter melted together; and when 
they are become ſomething warm, and well mollified, raiſe them up from 
the body with both your hands, being cloſed by the fingers, cloſe t 

ther; and holding the ſtones in your hand, work down the gut into the 
body of the horſe, ſtroaking it downwards continually with both your 


thujabs, till you perceive that ſide of the ſtone to be as ſmall as tan a 
| aving 
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Having thus returned rhe gut to the right place, take a liſt of the 
breadth of two fingers, and having anointed it well with freſh butter, tie: 
his ſtones cloſe together with it, as nigh the body as you poſſibly can, but 
not too hard, but fo that you can put your fingers between. 

Then raiſe the horſe, and gently lead him into the ſtable, ſet him up, 
and keep him warm, and let him not be ſtirted for the ſpace of twenty-one 
days; but do not omit the next day to unlooſe the lift, and to take it 
away, and to throw a bow! or two of cold water upon the cods once or 
twice for that day, and every day after: this will make him ſhrink up his 
ſtones, and by that means hinder the gut from falling down. | 

At the end of twenty-one ae e. in order to render the cure more effec- 
tual, take away the ſtone on burſten ſide, and fo. he will hardly be 
burſten again on that ſide; and the cure, let him neither eat nor drink 
much, and give him his drink always warm. e 

| STOOPING (in Falconry) is when a hawk being upon her wings, at 
the height of her pitch, bends down violently to take the fawl. © 

STOP; is a pauſe or diſcontinnation, 8557 3 | 

To form a ſtop, is to ſtop upon the haunches 3 to form a ſtop of a horſe, 

muſt in the firſt place, place the calves of your legs to animate him, 
dend your body backwards and forwards, raiſe - the bridle-hand without 
moving the elbow, then vigorouſly extend your hams, and reſt your 
ſtirrups, and make him fotm the tunes or motions of his ſtop, in falcading 
his haunches three or four times. >, 

After ſtopping your horſe, make him give three or four curvets. 

The oppoſite term of ſtop is parting, ., 

In former times, the ſtop of a horſe was called parade, =Y 

Half a ſtop, is a ſtop not finiſhed, but a peſade; fo that the horſe after 
falcading three or four times upon the haunches, reſumes and continues 
his gallop, without making peſades ar corvets. THEE TT: 

STOPPAGE or uxine Ii Doss, a diſtemper which ſometimes 
befals them when their reins have-been over-heated, which cauſes in them 
extreme paiti, and often endangers their lives, if a preſent remedy be not 
applied, by reaſon of an inflammation which is cauted in the bladder, in 
which a gangrene will enſue z which will then tender the diftemper incu- 
rable. _, 

For the cute: boil a,handful of marſh-mallows, as much of the leaves 
of archangel, fennel- roots, and bramble, whole together, in ſome white- 
wine, till one-third is conſumed, and give it to the dog to drink. | 

STRAIGHT , to part or ge hugh, or right ot to go upon 8 ren 

A ; to part or go Haight, or right out, is to go upon a tread 
wand is aired The. wm - 1 * 54 15 

STRAIN, 7a misfortune that befals a horſe when his finews are ſtretch- 

SPRAIN, Sed beyond their due tone, by reaſon of ſome flip or wrench, 
by which means their ſpringineſs or elaſticity is fo far deſtroyed, that they 
cannot recover their proper tone for ſome time. | 

Theſe accidents are very common, and affeQ various parts; ſome of 
which are eaſily cured, and others require a very conſiderable time and 
| care, We ſhall conſider the ſeveral parts that are moſt liable to theſe ac- 
_ Cidents, and lay down the moſt proper methods of treating them. will 


8 T R : 


" Wheh the ſhoulder of a horſe is ſtrained, he does not put out the leg 
like the other, but to eaſe himſelf, ſets the ſound foot firmly on the ground 
to ſare the other. When trotted in hand he forms a kind of circle with 
his lame leg, inſtead of putting it forward ; aad when he ſtands in the ſta- 
ble that leg is advanced before the other. | 
The ark thing is to bleed him, and then bathe the ſtoulder thrice a day 
with hot verjuice or vinegar, with a piece of ſoap diſſolved in it. But if 
there be no ſwelling nor inflammation, though the lameneſs ſtill continues, 
let him reſttwo or three days, and then bathe the part well with the fol- 
lowing linament, or oppodeldoc: Take of Jamaica pepper, four ounces ; 
of winter's bark, carraway-ſeeds, bay and juniper-berries, bruiſed, of each 
two ounces; of roſemary, marjoram and lavender flowers, ef each one 
ounce of reQifed ſpirits of wine, three pints: let them digeſt in a gen- 
tle heat ten days, ſtrain out the tincture, and add Yexice ſoar, a pound and 
an“ half; of 'camphor three ounces ; Barbadoes tar, four ounces z/ of oil of 
turpentine, fix ounces ; and of oil of amber, two ounces : let theſe digeſt 
in the tincture, till the whole becomes a linament. 
* "This is an excellent medicine, and will do wonders in ſtrains, provided 
the creature have proper reſt, and a proper bandage be added; for thefe 
will prove of the utmoſt ſervice; and often'do mote towards a cure, than 
the moſt powerful medicines. | ot, 
When the ſhoulder is eonſiderably ſwelled, it ſhould be ſomented with 


woollen cloths, was out of hot verjuice and ſpirit of wine, which will 
a 


prove of great uſe, and remarkably facilitate the cure. 

Strains of the knees and paſterns. This diſeaſe frequently happens from 
kicks or blows ; accidents that ſhould carefully be avoided. If che part 

ected be greatly ſwelled, apply the poultice above recommended; and 
when the 8 is aſſuaged, bathe the limb with the medicines above 
mentioned in the foregoing article. | | | 

The French farners ſtrongly recommend the following poultice for old 
ſtrains ; and I know from experience that it is a very eſſectual medicine, 
and has performed cures when others have failed: Take of common tar 
one pound; ſtir them together over a fire till they incorporate, raking great 
care that the fire do not catch the ſpirits: then add two ounces of bole- 
armoniac finely powdered, and a ſufficient quantity of catmeal, to bring it 
to the conſiſtence of a poultice, together with lard'encugh to prevent its 
growing dry: let this be applied to the part affected, ſpread on cloth, and 
renewed twice a day. Zi * 

Strains in the Hock. Let the parts 12 — ſoaked in cooling and repel- 
ling medicines; but if the ligaments hurt, and the injury attended 
with weakneſs and pain, foment them with the cloths rung out of hot vi- 
negar, or the decoction aboye-mentioned, with the addition of crude ſal- 
2rmoniac, and an handful of wood-aſhes boiled in it. If a hardneſs ſhould 
remain on the outſide, it ſhould be removed by repeated - bliſterings, for 
which purpoſe the following ointment ſhould be uſed: Take of nerve and 


marſh-mallow ointment, of each two ounces, of quickfilver one ounce, | 
well rubbed with Venice turpentine ; of Spaniſh flies powdered, a drachm 
aud an half; and of oil of origanum, two drachms ; make the whole into 

| | 1 
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an ointment, and apply i precey thick to the part affeQed, after the bait 
4 | eib 


has been cut as cloſe as po 3 
For other Strains: Take of hog's-lard, tetve-oil, bole-armoniac, and 
Caltile-ſoap, of each half a pound; boil them well together, keeping them 
ſtirring till the compoſition is cold, and keer it in a ptpkin for uſe ; and 
when you have occaſion, anoint the part afflicted with this ointmetit warm, 
Rn | | 


For a ſtrain newly done; take white-wine vinegar, bole EF 10. "OY 


whites of eggs and bean flour, beat all theſe into a ſalve, and lay it on the 
Ja d or grief poocendiog. om Nei home N 
Fot a train or grief ing from heat; b ies of fix eggs 
with a pint of l Fe oil of roſes and myrtles, 2 5 
ounce 3 bole-armoniac four ounces, as much dragon's-blood, and as much 
of bean or wheat-flour (the firſt is the beſt) as will thicken them; -make it 
into a ſalve, and having fpread it upon hurds, lay it upon the part affected, 


but do not renew the application till the firſt is grown dry, 


Fot a new ſinew-ſtrainz take bole-armbmiac in powder one ounce," of 
þ four ounces, the whites of four new-laid eggs, half a gill af - 


. 


common ſoa | ; 
brandy, a gill of white-wme vinegar, and a quarter of a pint of new wort, 
and half a gill of oil of turpentine z incorporate theſe very well together 
with your hands, and rub and chafe the thinneſt of it upon the part ay- 
ieved, a hot fire-ſhovel being held before it ; then daub it all over with 
the thickeſt in the nature of a charge, ſticking upon it flax or hurds, and 
yy ic up with a linen An and you {ce occaſion, you may renew the 
Charge. l 1 * 3 X 
"The bagk fines are commonly flrained; ind the micfocrane ently iff 
covered by à ſwelling, which ſometimes extends from the backſide of the 
on wig! to the heel ; and at the ſame time, the horſe ſets that leg bo- 
re.the other. r I 1. 
The moſt effectual method. or removing this complaint, is to hathe the 
ndon three or four tres 4 Gay yi hot vinegar ; and if the part be con- 
derably ſwelled, to apply a reſtringent poultice, made with or oat- 
meal, boiled in vinegar, ſtrong beer, or red wine lees, and a Tuffictent 
quantity of lard added to prevent its growing thick. When the ſwelling 
is removed, bathe with the oppodeldoc above mentioned, or with 2 com- 
0 v1 compoſed of camphorated ſpirits of wine, and oil of amber; ob- 


erving to roll a proper batidage tound the part. Some apply to the part 


affected, cutrier's ſhavings wet with vinegar ; and others a compoſition of 
tar and ſpirits of wine; both theſe haye been found of great uſe, But 
an injury of this kind muſt not be expected to be removed immediately, 
relt is obfolutel neceffary ; and it would be of gteat ſervice if the crea- 
ture werk turned to grals, as ſoon as the ſwelling is removed, and the 
other medicines have had a proper time to operate; or, HE, 

Put an ounce of Venice turpentine into three ſpoonfuls of brandy, or 
ſpirits of wine, ftir them well together, and rub the ſtrained. patt well with, 
i, having firſt warmed it over à chafing dilh of coals; repeat this once a 
day, for three ot four days ſucceſſively. If you cannot get Venice turpen - 
tine, oil of turpentine will do = 1 ANY Is 
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If the Horſe's finews are ſo ſtrained, that the limb or member ie render- 
ed uſeleſs, take cantharides, euphorbtum, mercury, and double the quan- 
tity of oil of bays to all the reſt, reduce the hard drugs to a powder, and 
pound them together with the oil to a ſalve, and apply it to the pot ag- 
grieved; and though it makes it ſore, it will give ſtrength and ſtraighi- 
neſs to the finews. © * | | 
© The fore may be healed with the ointment of populeon, freſh butter, or 
deer's greaſe, warm. _ 64 


A Strait in the Coffin. 


"If a firain in the coffin-joint is not diſcovered in time, the part will 
grow ſo iff that the horſe will touch che ground only with his toe; not 
can the joint be moved by the hand. The only method that can in this 
caſe be purſued with any hopes of ſucceſs, is repeated bliſtering, and the 
fring the part ſuperficially; or, e eee 
Take hog*s-lard, Caſtile-ſoap, and bole-armoniac powdered, and alſo 
nerve cil, of equal quantities, boil them together, e ſtirring whilſt 
they are on the fre ; then put the mixture in a gallipot for uſe, and when 
you uſe it rub it in well with your hand, and then paſs a hot iron over it: 

this once a day dll the horte is well. 6h yaa EEO 
A Charge for the ſame. Take black pitch, Burgundy pitch and common 
82 of each four dunces, melt them together, and when they are 
well mixed, lay the charge or ſalve round the joint, aq hot as the forſe 
can well bear it, cover it immediately with flocks, and when that comes 
off, lay on another charge if there be occaſion. n. 
STRANGLE 1x Hoxsts, is not, as ſome ſuppoſe, a quinſey, but 
an inflammation in a horſe's throat, proeceding from ſome choleric or 
Bloody fluxion, which comes out of the branches of the throat veins, into 
thoſe parts, and there breeds ſome hot inflammation, excited by a hard 
cold winter, ot by cold catched after hard riding or labour. N 
17 is a hard ſwelling between the horſe's chops, upon the roots of his 
tongue, and about his throat, which fwelling, if not prevented, will ſtop 
his wind-pipe, and ſo ſtrangle or choak him, 1 
The ſymptoms attending this diſorder are great heat and feveriſhne ſe, a 
83 cough, with great inclination to drink without being able. Some 
orſes loſe their appetite entirely, and others eat but very little, occaſion- 
ed by the pain reſulting from the motien of the jaws in chewing and 
ſwallowing. 2 At (tt 83 ee | 1 

This diſeaſe, though very troubleſome, is dangerous only when the 
ſwelling turns upward, againſt the wind-pipe and gullet, when the horſe 
is liable to ſuffocation, unleſs it breaks ſoon : or when the horſe runs at the 
2 a ſure fign that the di ſeaſe is of a malignant nature, and has affected 
Other parts, FS 1 |; 

The firangles Lg ſpeaking, Sei itſelf, but a criſis of 
others; an effort of n hich has thrown the offending humours on 


thoſe parts. It therefore follows, that we muſt by all means Ite 2 
© 2-00 This is to aſſiſt nature in her efforts to throw off the load o 
ending matter, which clogs and diſturbs che animal _— _ 
Welling; 


STR 


ſwellings therefore ſhould be kept conſtantly moiſt with an ointment of 
1 and the — = Pe 295 ap with a warm _ The 
ollowing poultice will alſo be o uſe in ng a ſu 
and —— ore a very proper ap li this diſeaſe: T br ſons 
of marſh-mallows,.ten 1 of the roots of white lilly, half 3 3 
of linſeed and fennugteeł feeds bruiſed, of each fout ounces bell them 
in two quarts of water till the whole becomes of a pulpy conſiſtence : 
take it off the fire, and add to it two ounces of the ointment of marſh- 
— and a ſufficient quantity of hog's-lard to prevent its growing 
an " ; | 

This — Hl ſhould be applied hot twice a day, and will greatly facil- 
_ che maturity of _ Fung; for the matter will be 8 in five 
or fix days, and itſelf a pallage through the ſkin, - If the openin 
formed by nature be capacious enough to 2 a free diſcharge of the 
morbid matter, there will be no necetlity to enlarge itz but if not, you 
muſt not fail to do it with a knife or lancet. | | 156 
.. When the ſwelling is broke, and the oritice of a fize to diſ 
the matter, dreſs it with the following ointment ſpread on tow ; but apply 
over the dreſſing the above poultice, in order to promote the digefti 
and remove the remains of hardneſs occafiohed by the inflammation ; 
Take of roſin and Burgundy pitch, of each a pound and an half; of hog: 
and common turpentine, of each eight ounces z of yellow wax, 
ounces z of hog's-lard, one pound; and of verdigreaſe finely powdered, 
one ounce: melt the ard — together, but do not put in the verdi- 
greale till the veſſel is removed from the fire, and then the ointment muſt 
NOR {tirring till cold, otherwiſe the verdigreaſe will. fall to the 

com, 8 l 2. - ** 

Sometimes the fever and inflammation are at a conſiderable height at 
the beginning of the ſtrangles ; in this caſe it will be neceſſary to take 
away a moderate quamtity of blood, and to dilute the remainder with 
plenty of water-gruel, or warm water, malhes and the like, 
If the running at the noſe, which is already obſerved, ſometimes attends 
the ſtrangles, ſhould continue after the ſwellings are broke, there will be 
danger ot weikening the horſe.” An ounce of Jeſuit-bark therefore, or a 
ſtrong decoction of guaiacum ſhavings, ſhould be given him for ſome time 
every day, which will have a very good etfect in ſtopping theſe glandular 
diſcharges, and drying up ulcers of all kinds in horſes. | 

W her. the horſe has recovered his ſtrength it will be neceſſary to purge 
him; and if any hardneſs ſhould remain after the wound is healed, it may 
be diſperſed by the mercurial ointment. | SS 8 

But if it ſhould happen to break inwardly, then perfume his head twice 
or thrice a day, by burning frankiacenſe or maſtich under his noſe, or elſe 
by putting a hot coal upon wet hay, the ſmoak of which let him receive 
* noſtrils; or with a red hot iron thruſt a hole through the ſkin on 
both ſides the weaſon, and after it has begun to matter, mix butrer, tan- 
ner's water, and ſalt together, and anoint the fore with it every day till 
it is whole : bleeding in the mouth is alſo very good for this diſtemper. 
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S8 TRANGUR FT. | in Hoxsts, to which they are incident, 
. STRANGUELION, |- which may be known by the horſe's having an 
inclination to ſtale often, and yer * only a ſe drops. 
This may happen to a horſe divers ways; ſometimes by hard riding or 
much labour, ſometimes by hot meats and drinks, and ſometimes by an ul- 
ceration of the bladder „Er. n "as: | 
Tube firſt-application neceſſary, is to bleed largely, and after the opera- 
tion give the follow ing drink, and repeat it two cr three times every two 
hours: Take of Venice turpentine, well rubbed with the yolk of an 158. 
one ounce; bf nitre, or ſalt prunella fix drachms ; of ſweet oil, half a 
int and a pint bf white wine. | 
The horſe ſhould have plenty of marſh-mallow decoQtion, with an ounce 
af nitre;rhe ſane quantity of gum- arabic, and two ounces of honey diſ- 
ſolved in every quart of it;; for it muſt be remembered, that the more a 
horſe drinks of this emollient decoction, eſpecially when improved with 
jtre, gum-arabie and honey, the ſooner he will recover; as will greatly 
0 > ors remove the cauſe of the diſeaſe, and conſequently to terminate 
its effects 4 
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: iGome: bathe the horſe's loins with warm water, and then tempering 
and bay berries: with butter, give him two or three balls of it for 
| e days fucteſſively; Or, SEW 7 | | 
du may uſe powder of flint - ſtone calcined, mixed with an ounce of 
the powder of parſley- ſeed, and as much of that of ivy-berries, and boil 
thema little in à pint of clatet, and give the horſe, and it will do. Or, 
A uatt of new milk, and a quarter of a pound of ſugar, brew them 
well together, and give it to the horſe to driok in the morning faſting, and 
keep him warm. Or boil a good quantity of hog's-fennel in the water 
Foy give him to drink, and it will cure him. "If 
:{$'TRAPS or-4'Sabpiez are ſmall leather ſtraps, nailed to the bows 
of the ſaddle, with which the girths are made faſt to the ſaddle. 
: STRIKE a;Narr; is to drive it through the horſe's ſhoe, and the 
horn or hoof of his foot; and to rivet it for holding on tke ſhoe, 
„ STRINGS'ox Lines, devices wherewith to take birds both great and 
ſmall, and even water fowl ; they are made of long ſmall cords, knotted 
Here and there, and containing in length as many fathom as the places or 
haunts where you are to lay them tequire: theſe are of great uſe for the 
2 of all: ſorts of wild-fowl, as alſo for plovers of both kinds. 

When ꝓou are to uſe theſe firings, they muſt be limed with the ſtrongeſt 
bird- lime; when coming to their haunts, if it be before the evening flight, 
it muſt be before ſun- ſet ʒ if for the morning flight, at leaſt two hours be- 
fore day, and having a bundle of ſraall Ricks about two feet long, ſh 
ened at both ends, and with a little fork at the upper end, let them be 
pricked a little flant-wiſe, ſo that they may be within a foot and a half of 
che ground; then ſhall theſe-lime-twigs be drawn and laid upon the forks, 
ſome rows higher than others, and higher in one place than another, like 
water waves, till every row be filled, and the haunt covered all over; then 

faſten the end with a flipping loop, in ſuch manner that upon any violent 
: the whole ſtring may looſen, and lap about any thing that touches 
it, and by this invention great numbers of fowl, eſpecially plovers, may be 
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taken, by reaſon of the great flocks they come in, and they are generally 
taken at their coming upon the ground, whoſe nature it is to ſweep clote, 
and ſo falling amongſt the ſtrings are taken. | | 2 
There is no need you ſhould be conſtantly at watch, for being entan- 
gled they cannot looſen themſelves; when you have done your fpart, lay 
them up for another time, only you muſt new daub them with freſu bird» 
lime; you may make uſe of theſe ſtrings being laid over the nvers, ponds 
or plaſhes of water, where you deſign to take any, which muſt be ia fuch 
places where their haunts are, and let the faid firings almoft touch the 
water, and be as thick laid as before directed for land fowl; and this cau+ 
tion mutt be carefully obſerved, not to uſe ſuch ſtrings. in moon-ſhing 
nights, for the ſhadow of the light will certainly create a jealouſy in the 
fowl, and fo ſpoil your ſport. Sce SrRIxas. 
SPRING-HALT 1x Hozses, an imperfeQtion which is a ſudden 
twitching or fnatching up his hinder-leg, much higher than the other; 
bee the beſt mettled horſes are for the moſt part, more fubje& than 
others. ö | x | | 
It feizes them after a fudden taking of cold, after hard riding, ar fare 
labour ; efpecially by waſhing him while he is hot, which chills Bis blood, 
and ſo benumbs his finews, hat it will fometimes take away the ſenſe and 
feeling of a limb. 1 | Y 
For the cure: Take up the under vein upon the thigh, and underneath 
the fame there lies a ſtring, which you muſt cut away, and then anoint 
* with 2 and ſalt, and he — go = Ra * ak | 
ome uſe a particular ointment for this 23” D 
Take oil of — nerve oil, oil of . of ſpike, of piece ar 
patch greaſe, of each two ounces, of London treacle, four ounces, of hog's 
greaſe two pounds, ſet all on the fire, and when they are melted take them 
off, and keep ſtirring it till it is cold, and with this anoint the part affected 
every day, and bind him with a ſoft thumb band of hay, from the paſtern 
to the top of the hoof; repeat this for ten days together, rubbing and cha- 
fing * ointment very well for a long time, holding a red hot firebovel 
Againtt it, 48 120 
5 Then keep the parts warm, litter the horſe well, and make the thumb- 
bands leG and ſhorter every day, till you perceive the horſe to ſtand on 
both legs alike, and be recovering-: but he muſt not yet be ridden, ſo as 
to ſweat much for a month after: and as ſoon as warm weather comes on, 
t him to graſs in ſome dry paſture, where he may not want water, but 
him be taken out again before cold weather comes, and while he is in 
che ſtable let him be kept warm, and ſo he will be free from che firing» 
halt. "I ES. 
STUB, a fplinter of freſh cut underwood, that gets into the horſe's 
foot when he runs, and piercing the ſole through the quick, becomes 
more or lefs dangerous, according as it ſinxs more or leis into the foot. 
STUD; a place whece ſtallioas and mates ate kept to propagate their 
kind, or elſe the word ſignines the ſtallion and breeding wares. then 
ſelves z it is abſolutely neceſſary there mould be a ſtud, if you would have 
a multiplication of the horſe kind 4 che goodnefs of horſes depends partly 
on the goodnels of che ſtud, _ their .zgotl feedig when they, ate but 
of 8 3 young + +, 


; 8 
young : fine ſtallions and fine breeding mares, generally produce fine and 
33 which will always continue ſo, if they arc well and carefully 


Under this head it is not ſed to ſpeak of any other ſort or brecd 
of horſes, but ſuch as are deſigned for labour and draft, and therefore with- 
out mentioning thoſe of a great price, and ſuch as are deſigned for the uſe 
of perſons of the firſt rank; we ſay that a ſtallion for this end ouglit to 
have z good coat, be well marked, vigorous, and very couragious; care 
muſt be had that he have none of the diſtempers upon him that are heredi- 
tary, for the foals will certainly be ſubject to the ſame : he ought to be of 
a docile nature, and he ought not to be made uſe of for covering of the 
mares before he is ſix years old, for if he is too young he will deceive 
A good coat is as eſſential to the mares as to the ſtallions, they ſhould 
be well made, and as near as poſſible of the fame mein and ſtature as the 
ſtallion : they ſhould have ſprightly eyes, and be well marked: they ought 
not be covered till they are three years old, and they may continue to 
breed till ten; 8 ſhould have but one foal in two years, that they may 
have time to nouriſh and breed them up. | 

About a month or two before the ſtallion is turned to the mares, he 
ought to be fed with good hay * ay dep wheat-ftraw ; and he muſt not 
be put to any manner of labour, on! walked backwards and forwards, 
from time to time, for two hours every day; you muſt never give him 
above twenty mares to cover, unleſs you would deſtroy him outright, or 
make him broken-winded ; and he will continue to propagate his kind 
from the age of fix to ſixteen years. 

The month of May is the uſual time wherein mares are to be covered, 
to the end that they may foal in April, for they go eleven months, and as 
— over as they are rp old; and the reaſon why this month is 
pitched upon, ts, becauſe when they foal, the following year there will be 
plenty * for them, and conſequently they will have milk enough w 
nouriſh young. | 
; . that in a ſtud methodically managed, the 
mares fail not to produce foals, ſo much as thoſe which are brought to the 
ſtallion, without uſing thefe precautions which are neceſſary for ſuch an 
action; for how many perſons are there, who as ſoon as the marcs come 
= their . _ and un _ to em by which means 

are appointed: i wou e your mare ou 
n 
the ſtallion cover her once or twice the fine day, if he be inclined ſo to 
'do; and after ſhe is covered let her be conducted to her paſture, and there 
continue her for four days, after which you may work her, but with much 
moderation at the firſt, 75 HE KY 
It-is a thing worthy to be obſerved, and what the countrymen ought 


graſs, and the mares are fed with dry meat, or if he is fed in the ſtable, 


gnd chat the mares are at graſs, the mares will run a great hazard * 
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their foals, or not conceiving at all, which they ſeldom do, if uſed to the 
{ame manner of feeding with the ſtallion, (UP ah en 
he tore you ſuffer your mare to be covered, hold her in your hand, and 
for a ſhort time in the ſight of the ſtallion, fo 23 ſhe may alſo look upon 
him; this will animate her very much, and cauſe the ſtallion to cover her 
with the more vigour, and be a means to make her keep the better; to 
bring about this generation work, you ought not to have your mare cover- 
ed but when ſhe is ripe for it aud in order to which give her a peck of 
hemp- ſeed for eight days ſucceſſively, morning and evening, and in caſe 
the will not eat them alone, mix them with her bran and oats, or ele k 
her faſting, that ſa hunger may bring her to eat them without any mix- 
jure, 7 525 75 
A mare muſt never be carried to be covered whilſt the gives ſuck to her 
colt: and that ſhe may laſt fo much the longer, ſhe myſt not foal, as has 
deen obſerved, above once in two years; but for as much as theſe rules 
are unobſerved by many, and that they will obſtinately have their mares 
covered almoſt as ſoon as they have foaled, they ought not to do it till 
eight days are paſt, ang even then they ought to uſe all manner of means 
that ſhe may have an inclination thereto, 1 "0 
Some perſons in treating af this ſubjeR, have obſerved, that in order to 
have male colts, you need do no more than to let your'mares be covered 
—_ the firſt day of the new moon, wor ally and that they cannot 
il in their expectations hetein vided the mare has a appetite to 
de covered ; but Mr, Cheomel — very night of this — and gives 
no manner of credit to it. | N g 
When your mares have been covered, you muſt ſet down the day, ta 
the end you may avoid the inconveniencies that may happen when they 
come to foal, for they often kill their foal, either que ot inadvertancy, or 
the difficulty they undergo in foaling, and therefore when the day comes 
wherein they are to foal, you ſhould narrowly watch them, and whe- 
ther they want any help to bring forth, eirher by ſtopping their-noſtrils, or 
otherwiſe, making uſe g& your hands to facilitate the foaling. 8 
The mare ſometimes foals a dead foal, in which ſhe runs a hazard” 
of her life, without preſent remedy ;z and therefore to help her in this con- 
dition, you muſt bruiſe ſome polypody in a pint of warm water, and make 
her ſwallow it; and if this will hot do, there muſt be a fort of midwitry 
praQiſed, and the foal pulled from her, not only upon this occaſion, when 
no part of it is come out, but even when the feet appear. 2 
When the mares have ſoaled, they muſt needs have ſuffered much, and 
thereby muſt be much abated, and if they are not quite gone, you muſt 
endeavour to keep them, by giving them preſently a ſmall walib ef three 
yints of warm water, wherein you muſt ſteep ſome meal, arid; into which. 
vou muſt throw a ſmall handful of ſale, and this you are to continue three} = 
days, morning and „ and then turn them into gocd paſture 
The fame author exclafins much againſt thoſe, =_ is two ot three 
days after the mare has foaled, put her ta work, as i ſhe was then in ar 
condition to bear any fatigue z let them urge what g rea ſona they » 
* he accounts them murderers of both mare an z of rhe. mate 
putting her Creagrh to ſuch a trial, and of the foal, who finding notes 
15 Gg4 ſumcieney 
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fofficieacy-of milk for kis.nouriſbment, comes on but very ſlowly; and 
therefore thoſe who would have their mares be always in a good conditi- 
on, after foaling, and have the foal grow up to their entire ſatisfaction, 
muſt make uſe of a quite contrary method; or cle they ſhuuld never have 
their mares covered, unleſs they allow them a month's reſt at leaſt after 
their foaling, « | | | 

As to the time of weaning foals, or colts, authors differ in their opini- 
ons; ſome hold that it ought to be done in the beginning of winter, 
when the cold weather begins to come on, and about Meartjimus; others 
maintain, that they ſhould be ſuffered to ſuck all the winter, and that 

will be the better for it. Thoſe who are the beſt ſkilled in finds, 
em the latter opinion without any heſitation, who ſay, that to wean 
the foals ſo ſoon, is the way to make them unſerviceable till they are fix 
or ſeven years old ; whereas if you ſuffer them to continue longer with 
their dams, it will harden their mouths, and con{cquently the ſooner in- 
nure them to live upon dry food, than when they are too tender; a right 
management of them in this reſpect, will make them fit for ſervice at three 
or four years old. There are thoſe who hold it r to let the foals ſuck 

till they are a year or two old, but this is an — for you ate not onl 
ived of the fruit of their mares, but this practice will alſo 

make the colts very heavy and flugg ſb. n 

& to the method of 1 colts aſter they are weaned from 
their dams, as before directed, you are to put them into a ſtable, which 
ſhould be kept clean, and where the manger and rack is low A muſt 
not let them want litter, and, contrary to the method vraftif in refer- 
ence to horſes, they muſt not be tied, and let them be touched as little as 
be, for fear of hurting them, | B 
* them neither want good hay nor bran, which will provoke them to 
drink, and conſequently make them belly, and let them have oats alſo as. 
uſual, It may be juſtly afhrmed, that all choſe perfons who ſay that oats, 
ought not to be given to colts,” for fear it ſhould make them bling, are 
regiouſly miſtakenz and ſhould they happen to fall under this inconve- 
ence, when they are fed therewith, the misfortune does not proceed 
from this food, but from the over-hardneſs of the oats which they would 
chew; and not being able to do it with ſome difficulty, they ſo far extend 
the fibres which paſs from the teeth to their eyes, that coming at laſt ta 
break, the ſight muſt be damaged thereby; and for the truth of this, you 
need 2 grind the oats a little, and give it them, and you will find 
they will be in a good condition, and have as good eyes as any in the 


What has been here advanced, will appear almoſt extraordinary to ſome 
of the like ſentiments with thoſe we have met in the world, wha. 
when they have weaned their colts, content themſelves to keep them day 
and night at graſs, thinking this fort of nouriſhment will be lufkicien to 


| make them grow finely, be fie for ſervice in due time z but they very 


much impoſe upon themſelyes, as they would do upon others ; for fatal 
experience has ſhewed them, though they have not owned their miſtakes, 
that theſe colts will never be ſo nou fo draft, or otherwiſe, and will not 
do as good ſerricd as thoſe chat have been fed with con k 
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Tr is true, that when colts feed upon graſs, their teeth are uſually ſet 
edge, and for that reaſon they eat their ozts with difficulty, bur this is 
reaſon they ſhould be deprived of it: you need do no more than to gring 
them as aforeſaid, and to let them have the oats ſo at the uſual hour 
again, this work will be of no longer duration than until their mouths 
hardened, which will not be above four months, when, by degrees, the 
may be uſed to eat the oats whole. *. | 

Let ſuch perſons as have hitherto been guilty of theſe miſtakes amen 
them, as being quite ccntrary to the good of their colts ; it is true, 
is good for them all the ſummer long, but you muſt not omit to give t 
corn ; and when the winter comes, they muſt be kept warm in 
and obſerve the directions aforeſaid. 5 | 

As to the manner of bringing up ealts to work, you are in the firſt place 
to conſider, that ſo much cannot be expected from a young colt, as fro 
2 borſe that has been uſed to labour: the firſt is naturally apt to refu 
you that which he does not know you require of him ; whereas the ot 
c— becauſe he underſtands your meaning: ſome with as little un 
deritanding as the colts themſelves which they manage, uſe them v 
roughly to bring them to obey them z but others with more prudence, 
teach them gently what they would have them learn; and it is this mild 
way that will do to bring them to. | Me 

The firſt time of harneſſing them in, keep them in, for fear if th 
ſhould get a looſe, they might uſe ſome effort to drag the load, which 
muſt be heavy ; for ſhould the ſame be too light, you have reaſon to be 

prehenſive, leſt they ſhould draw with too much precipitation; having 
— harnaſſed him three or four times, he will begin to come to. 

In the next place make the colt draw a ſmall load but a little way, and 
never let go the balter, and thus taming him a little ane day, more the 
next, and ſo on, you may manage him ſo, that he ſhall be entirely accuſ» 
tomed to the work. f K 


A good ſervant, who is dexterous. at his buſineſs, whether it be at 
ploughing or cart, after he has made his colts feel his whip ſeveral times, 
will afterwards fright them more with his voice than with — and will 
be careful never to over-burthen them, and make them draw beyond their 
ſtrength, eſpecially at the firſt, for it ſpoils them at once ; whereas 
tving them breath, they will go en well, and perform regularly the wor 


ey are put to; that is, ſuch works or drafts as are proportionable to te 


age and ſtrength of the colts. _ | | 
Laſtly, it will be neceſſary in the breeding of your horſes, to conſider 
the commodiouſneſs of the place, and the paſtures where your horſes, c. 
are to. run; for thoſe that breed them in a place unfit for it loſe their mo- 
ney and their pains, and never will have good horſes ; the ground muſt 
not be too rank of graſs, ner too bare, but a firm and ſweet fail, ſituate in 
a Clear and wholeſome air, where there are hilly and running waters, with 
uick-ſets and ſpreading trees to ſhelter them from the wind, rain, and 
un ; nor muſt they be continued always in the fame „ but often 
removed into a freſb, obſerving ſtill to put them into the ſhorteſt feedin 
in ſummer, and the richeſt in winter; a: whack time of the year they = 
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| have a bovel cr hay-rick, or ſome convenient place to {Felter them from 
e 7 wig a 
Further directions in relation to a ſtud for other ſtrains: the place a 
inted for this purpoſe muſt by all means be diſpoſed with hills and val- 
ies, that the colts or fillies may be the better nſed to the diverſities of 
ground and ſeed: Alſo àn eſpecial regard ought to be had to the health of 
ll breeding mares; for ſome diſtempers are heredicary, and the offspring 
m ſuch will neceſſarily receive it, as well as the imperfections of either 
or dam, in their colour, ſhape and merit. 
There is nothing deſtroys ot injures a race of any kind ſo much as the 
Fant of due care in providing the principles from which the offspring 
uld.come, - | . | | 
le a ſtallion is to be choſen, all men of underſtanding in horſe-fleſh 
tecommend beauty of limbs, good courage, and the age to be about five 
years for the horſe, and the ſame perſections in à mare ; but ſhe may be a 
year younger than the horſe. +" | | 
Some depend much upon colours: as for example, thoſe that are black, 
| they fay are of a hot and fiery temper and di ſpoſition 3 thofe of. a forrel 
colour are more wanton and diſpoſed to or the cheſnut and brown 
| bay, are reckoned to have ſtrength and ſpirit: the white are always reck- 
oned tender, and as much ſubje& to venety as the ſorrel, and for this rea- 
/ ſon it has frequently been obſerved, that in coupling of horſes with mares 
of theſe" colours, the mares have ſlipped or failed in their productions. 
As to the greys, it has been obſerved that thoſe which tend the moſt to 
black, are ſtronger than the brighter greys. 
There are belides theſe, other colours in borſes, as the roan, which 
| ſeems to be the offspring of the bay and white, or the bay and grey. 
T. be ſorrel and white, ſeem to be the authors of the dun and cream co- 
lour: and as for theſe horſes which are called flea- bitten, or ſtrawberry, 
they probably proceed from a coupling between a bright grey and a bay, 
ow | perhaps have fuffered much in their younger time by ticks, eſpecially 
if they have been neglected up n the foreſt, among woods, or have not 
deen taken up till they were three years old. 
There are alſo ſome horſes mottled or red, (commonly called pye-bald) 
either black and white in ſpots, or cheſnut and white. 
| How this accident happens, is one of the moſt curious queſtions among 
| philoſophers, and a certain ingenious naturaliſt hath attempted to reſolve 
this nice queſtion :, but as from one caſe in nature nothing can be deter- 
mined, he therefore has recourſe to other ſubjects, which ſeem to him to 
be nearer allied, and inſtances in the ſeveral caſes following : 
A variegated or ſtriped plant, he takes to be ſomething like the pying 
or ſpotting of a horſe, or any other cattle, and that it may (as ſome ima- 
ine) very probably JE from the like cauſe; for the white in the 
— of the plants ſeems to be cauſed by the ſame law in nature, which 
coma the white in the hairs of beafts, of the white in the feathers of 
owls. 47 | 
I be queſtion then is, whether the white in the hairs of beaſts, or fea- 
thers of fowls, is not a ſign of weakneſs, as the colour certainly is, when it 
appears in the leaves of plants? 4 1 
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If it be ſo, then all horſes or cows, that happen to be of a white colour, 
wotld be weak in their joints, or be ſomewhat diſtempered from ſome in- 
diſpoſition in the bodies of their progenitors. But this is not yet deter- 
mined, 

It is therefore neceſſary to be careful in examining into the deſcent of a 
horſe and mare, from which you deſign to have a breed, 3 

One thing (which he thinks) might come near towards à ſolution of 
this queſtion, would be, to enquire into thoſe families where black men 
have coupled with white women, or white meh conpled with black women, 
in order to know if the father was black, whether the child was of that 
colour, or whether the child was black, if the mother was of that colour, 

And moreover, whether the croſs ſtrain will not produce ſometimes 
white, and ſometimes black children z or ſometimes thoſe of a tawny co- 
Jour, or mulattoes; as alſo it would be requiſite to knowgyhether black 
children in two or three generations, do not produce children of a tawny 
or olive colour; or whether the offspring of the blacks with the whites, 
inſtead of wool, do not bring long black hairs upon their heads, or perhaps 
white harrs, and a tawny complexion. 2 

He imagines that the people of Barbary, and of all the coaſts of Africa, 
lying oppoſite to Europe, are of the olive colour, from the coupling be- 
tween the Mæers and the Europeans, while they were endeavouring to make 
their progreſs into Europe, but in Spain eſpecially ; for there are found up- 
on all the African ſide of the Mediterranean, a people of the mulatto 
complexion, ſome of them with black beards and hair, and others very 
white, as moſt people about Londen obſerved inſtances of in the ambaſſa- 
dors and their retinue, in the year 1728. 

One remarkable ſubject relating to the caſe is, that ſome years ſince a 
perfon was brought over from the Wef=Indies, who was py'd in his ſkin 
white and black, and it is ſuppoſed that this man was offspring -of 
parents who were of different colours, the one white and the other black. 

But to take a little furcher notice of the various colours in animals, ſuch 
as the mottlings and ſpottings of all creatures in their hair, feathers, c. 
they ſeem to be occaſioned by croſs couplings, For (ſays this author) I 
know a gentleman ncar Farnhom in Surry, who has had a breed of white 


kine for many years, without any croſs colour mixing with them, and theſe / 


to this day produce calves of the ſame colour. 
And another gentleman has a breed of white fowls for about forty years, 
that has not once ſhewn the leaſt diſcoloured feather, 


He informs us likewiſe, that himſelf had a breed of white pheaſants, - 


which till they came to be nized with ara ga of the common colour, 
always produced pouts cf a white feather; 


ther; and as ſoon as they 1 ny 
voung ones from the croſs couplings the breed was altered, and the 


the#s of the young fowls did partake of the common colour, as well as of 
the\whitez 1. e. they are generally mottled or py'd, unleſs now and then 
all white, according (as he ſuppoſes) the white pheaſant cock had been 


the impregnator of an egg, which he ſuppoſes he got at with ſome diſſi- 
culty z for the common pheaſant cock was maſter of the pheaſant pen, and 


uled commonly to driye the other from the pen. 
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Again, thoſe who breed Canary birds know very well, that when they 
began with a white cock and hen, they wil! not have birds of any other 
colour, unleſs they couple thoſe with others of the common colour. 

In like manner in warrens firſt ſtocked, either with all white or all black 
rabbets, the breed will be accordingly either all wl;ite or all black, unleſs 
they come to a croſs coupling. | 

o alſo pigeons which are of a white feather, will produce a breed of 
the ſame colour conſtantly, unleſs they couple with pigeons of other co- 
_— and then they will produce a mottled race, or Ge as are of a mixcd 
colour. | 

The fame author tells us, that a gentleman of great curioſity aud can- 
dvur, affured him, that for more thas eighty years, there had not been any 
other than white horſes belonging to Nis halts, except ſuch as were 
brought in from other breeds. 3 | | 

That the chiginals of rhis race were a white horſe, and a white mare; 
erer at the time of their coming into his ſtud, were accounted great 

Uties. 

And that a gentleman, a n g. to the foregoing, had his ſtud fur- 
niſhed, many years before, with horſes and mares of a black colour, and 
that keeping this breed conſtantly without mixture of any other colour, the 
offspring are all black like the fire and dam. | 

The ſame author inſtances in the variegated or ſtriped jeſſamin among 

lants, that if the white is on the edge of the leaf, that colour and diſpo- 
tion will never be loſt in any that are raiſed from it, but every one will 
de like the original plant. ol 
Again, if the common jeſſamin happens to be ſtained with yellow on 
the leaves, or py'd or ſpotted with that colour, (which is what the gard- 
eners call a blotch or bloch) all the deſcendants of that plant will be the 


e. 

He likewiſe informs us, that a certain curious gentleman ſtocked a pond 
with tench, partly from a fenny water, and in ſome courſe of time he had 
a mottled breed, between the black und the gold colour; the river tench 
being generally of a bright and golden colour, and thoſe of the lakes are 
of a darker colour, and tending to black. ' 

An author of good credit, treating of the mixture of breeds in cattle, 
and eſpecially in horſes, adviſes with a good deal of reaſon, to take care 
of the good qualities of the horſe and the mare. tid 

He * an ill bred horſe may beget a colt that may have a fair 
 eolour and ſhape, appearing beautiful; he may alſo be ſtrong and vigo- 
rous, but of a vitious diſpoſition, which may render him incapable of ever 
| being brought to rule, without half deſtroying him. 8 

Sometimes the fault of a colour is corrected by a ſort of dying or ſtain- 
ing, which art ſome of our jockies have got, eſpecially upon greys, whites 
and duns; and ſome noblemen having employed ſome country people to 

. body, colour and mark, to match 
with their ſets, did in a few months, when the horſes had ſhed their coats, 
ind greys and other colours inſtead of blacks. | #8; T 
It is true, that we cannot ſay that the dying the hair of horſes will do 


the horſes * any harm, (for that they have been healthful and 
. , a ſtrong, 
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ſtrong, long after they received their original colours) any more than that 
chymical water uſed by perſons to change the hait from red to black 
(which is frequently P iſed) does injure their heads. |, ; . - * 
As to the choice of a ſtallion, a petſon of great ſkillſays, that the dap- 
ple bay, the bright bay, and the dapple grey, are to be preferred ; but 
does allow that a horſe of a pure black, provided he has a white ſtar, and 
a white foot; but in the judgment of others, he ſhould be all of one co- 
ur. | | 
We find in many caſes, that a horſe of a bright bay colour, with a 
black mane and tail, are good as well as beautiful, and "theſe have com- 
monly the tips of their ears, and the extreme parts of their legs, black: it 
is alſo common for a dapple grey to have a white, mane and tail, with the 
former mentioned extremities white, ſuch as the tips of the ears, and the 
extreme parts of the legs: but far other coloured horſes, except the dun, 
we ſeldom find their manes and tails of a colour different from, that of the 
body: but in a dun horſe the long hair in the mane and tail, is commonly 
black, and-for the moſt part there is a black liſt dbwn the back, , which is 
not à litile remarkable, as it is not obſerved in any other. creature except 
the aſs or mule, that I know off. 
In a horſe indeed it is only a plain ſtraight liſt, but in the als chere js 
always a croſs ſtroke of black er the thouldets, do that if the, ſkin, was to 
be opened and ſpread, the black would exactly repreſent 2 a 
croſs, as it is repreſented in painting or carving for a crucifix, - 
Some pretend to tell us, as to the crals upon an:aſs's ſkin, that aſſes 
were not thus marked befgre. the Chriſtian, zra, and that none ,are now 
without the ſign, but upon what good authority they aſſert this, I know 
not Meat” 


Some are of opinion that the black liſt down the back, is a token of 
ſtrength, 33 aſs that is marked with it is accounted the ſtrongeſt 
creature in the world among animals; according to his ee. 
And for this reaſon. aſſes are uſed for carrying heavy burthens, and 
drawing heavy loads. A | AID POOR 
II this liſt then is a mark of ſſrength in an aſs, we, may ſuppoſe it is no 
leſs ſo in @ horſe; and likewiſe we may alſo judge it is a ſign of ſtrength 
in mules, and as they are produced by couplings between the, horſe and 
— — we may well ſuppoſe that this liſt, generally ſpeaking, comes from 
aſs. 0 | | = 

In the choice of a ſtallion, great regard ſhould be had to his age, which 
ſome ſay ſhould not be under five, nor above fourteen or fifteen years, when 
he covers a mare; for during that time a horſe is in full ſtrength, and it is 
Wee! reaſonable to conclude, that colta got in his primes will litewiſe 

are 0 his vi r. . 67+ It | 5 tins ad | 

Indeed it is no unuſual thing in ſeveral parts of England, to let a horſe 
cover a mare at two or three years old, but ſuch couplings teldom ſucceed 
well z for in the firſt place they ate apt to fail or miſcarry, if either the 
horſe or mare is ſo very young, and ſometimes the mare is entirely, ſpoiled 
for breeding; or if ſhe does happen to bring a cok or filly from fuch a 
coupling, it will never be either of large ſtature, vr of great ſtretigth. . 1 
x Nor 
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Nor ſhould horſes be put to cover mares till they are fix years old, left 
the colts got by them ſbould be liable to the ſame imperfeRions as thoſe 
that are got by too young horſes. 3 
Mares indeed will breed till thirty-five years of age. . 

An horſe that iPkept for a ſtallion, will be fit to cover mares the longer, 

the leſs ſervice of that fort he is put to. HEF 767 2 
A certain gentleman affirmed, that a ſtallion of an + rg eg ſort, 
which his family had kept above thirty years to ferve only about four or 
five of his own mares, was then in as good plight as ever, while other ſtat 
lions about him, which had been let but to any body that wanted him, 
were incapable of this ſervice at twenty years with certainty, and that it 
the leap was certain, the colts ſurely failed in their eyes, 

Fi STUMBLING. IN 4 Hos E, comes either naturally or accidentally 

£ and is known by the and feeling, by reafon that the fore-legs are 
ſome what ſtraight, ſo that he is not able to uſe his legs with that freedom 
und nimbleneſs he ſhould, The way to cure him is, to cut him the cords ; 
that is, to mate a flit upon the top of his noſe, and with your coronet 
raiſe up the great ſinews; then cut them aſunder, and heal them up again 
8 with ſome good ſalve, whereby he may have the uſe of his legs ſo perte&- 
ly, that he will ſeldom or never trip more. Such as comes accidentally, _ 
is either by ſplint or wind-gall, or by being foundered, pricked, ſtudbed, 

l finew-ſtrained, * hurt in the ſhoulder or withers, or by cateleſs| 

letting him up when hot, which makes him go very ſtiff, which ſtiffneſs 

cauſes ſtumbling, | A. * f 
M SUBBUTEO, ſin Ornithology] the yellow legged falcon, with the 

head brown, and the ſboulders and belly white. See the Article Faicon. 
© SUMMED, (in Falconty) is a term uſed of a hawk when ſhe has her 

feathers, and is fit to be taken from the eyre or mew. 

1 a horſe that carries proviſions and neceſſaries 

SUPPLE, to ſupple a horſe in the manage, is to make him bend his 
neck; ſhoulders and and to render all che -parts of his bod) more 


table. 
| FisURBA ING I Docs, a malady with which they are often affeQed, 
being ſurbated in their feet, by running long in hot weather upon hard, 
dry uneven ways, among and ſharp gravels, 
For preventing this, their feet are to be frequently examined, and if 
their feet are | ebome ſore, they ſhould be waſhed with beer and freſh but- 
ter luke-warm, and then a ſort of ſalve made of young nettles chopped 
: vs: pounded into an ointment, ſhould be bound to the ſoles of 
' Ailfo ſoot finely powdered, and incorporated with the yolks of eggs, and 
applied to their feet, is alſo very good, or the juice of — . is alſo 
ver r SEW, 
RBATING in Hoxses, an imperfection. 28 
An horſe is ſaid to be ſurbated, when his ſote is worn, bruiſed dr ſpoil- 
ed, by travelling without ſhoes, or being badly ſhod ; ſometimes it is by a 
horſe being travelled too young, before his feet are hardened, which often 
cauſes founderwg ; ſometimes it is cauſed by the hardneſs of the ground, 
or 
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or the horſe's lifting up his feet high ; and thoſe horſes that are flat-hoofed 
have their coffins ſo tender and weak, that they cannot avoid being fubjeR 
to this diforder, | I 6 £9283-.90 HQ $1,140 
The figns of this imperfeQtion are, that the horſe will halt on both his 
fore-legs, and go ſtifly and creeping, as though he were half foundered, 
As for the cure: take a couple of new-laid eggs, pick the horſe's fore- 
feet well, and break the eggs raw into his ſoles, then ſtop them with ox or 
cow-dung, and he will be well by the next morning. 92, 
Or, melt ſugar-candy with an hot iron, between the ſhoe and the foot, 
_ —4 it is hardened, take nettles and bay- ſalt ſtamped, and lay it to 
the ſoles. e : a 
Or, you may firſt pare his feet to coo! them, and ſtop them with bran 
and hog's. greaſe boiled together, very hot, covering the cofhn round with 
the ſame; or elſe ſtop every night with cow · dung and vinegar, 
mized copether. oo | | +5 Yue Wa 
Or, firſt pate the hoof, then open the heels wide, then take a 
_ of blood from the horſe's toes, and having tacked on a ſhoe ſome- 
ing hollow, then roll a little cotton wool, or bombaſt, in frankincenſe, 
melt it into the foot, between the toe and the hoe, with a hot iron till 
you have filled up thp orifice, out of which the blood was taken, then 
melt half a pound o hog's greaſe, and mix it with-wheat-bran, making it 
as thick as à poultice, and ſtop up his foot with it, as hot as he can endute 
it, and then cover it with a piece of an old ſhot, and ſplint it, cauſing the 
nord to 8 erer if you ſee occaſion, renew it 
the cure is ; ane aeg ga Nn 
SURFEIT 1%, x Hvasz. A furfeit is —— more than the effect 
of ſome diſcaſe ill cured; and therefore what is called a ſurfeit in horſes, 
is very different from the diſeaſe of the fame name in the human body; 
the latter being the beginning of a diſeaſe, and the former the relics-or 
oO oo AR ate dk dag: 1008 99 Wu 
When a horſe has a ſurfeit his coat will ſtate, look of a ruſty colour, 
and even dirty, though the greateſt pains have been taken to keep him 
clean. His ſkin will be covered wich ſcales and dander, appearing like 
meal among the hair: and when cleaned off will be followed by a conti- 
nual ſucceſſion of the fame matter, occaſioned from the common — ira- 
tion being obſtructed. Some horſes will be covered with a kind of dry 
ſcab; others with a moiſt ſcab, attended with heat and inflammation, and 
the humour ſo very and cauſing ſo violent an itching; that the 
creature is inceſſantly rubbing himſelf, and by that means makes himſelf 
raw in ſeveral parts of his body. Some horſes have neither ſcales, dander 
or ſcabs; but look dull, fluggiſh and lazy; ſome are hide-bound, and 
others afflicted with flying pains, and a temporary lameneſs. In ſhort, 
= 3 are various, and almoſt a3 numerous as thoſe” of the ſcurvy 
As the ſymptoms are various, ſo ate alſo the cauſes: ſome are ſurfeited 
by high feeding, and a want of proper exerciſe; by which a bad digeſtion 
is produced, and ill humours generated, Some are ſurfeited by unwholes 
ſome food; ſome by hard riding; ſome by drinking cold water when they 
are hot, and others by bad or improper phyſic. The | 


ing, as dy directed, to give the following purge: 
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: The kiclt operation in curing ſurfeits is bleeding, when three or four 
pigts ſhould be taken away z after which the following purge Meuld be 


Rien: 2 ren BOP. 2b j , 1 #4 10 * 
Take of ſuccotrine aloes, one ounce ; of gum guaicum in powder, half 


an dunce ; of powder of myrrh, and diaphortic antimony, of each two 
drachws : make the whole into a ball, with ſufficient quantity of fyrup of 
buckthorn, and liquorice powder. 
One of theſe ba la may be given once a week for ſome time; and in 
1 an ounce of the following powder in his morning and evening 
f. | | aa ig > 
» Take of cinnabar of antimony in fine, powder, half a pound; of crude 
antimony. and gum guaicum finely powdered, of each tour ounces; mix 


de whale well together, and put an ounce of it into his feed as before di- 


rected. R <<), He - 19 
If the horſe be of ſmall value, inſtead of the above powder, common 
antimony and ſulphur may be given in his feeds, and will have a good 


Sometimes common purges are ſufficient to perform a cure, eſpectally 
if the ſcabs En the . oo 4 . a 
Lee bll ap. ounce 10d, ub tin. 4 maria with an 
ounce of turpentine, till the ver entitely, diſappears, adding by de- 
grees one pound of beg'slard, and continuing the rubbing Ache whole 


4 incorporat ed. t ugh | W. el 101 1* 4} un bas s 
But if the horſe be of value, I would adviſe the praclitioner to purſus 
n though it Lud 1 vl cane oven then, abr re- 
courle to the above ointment, which will cauſe the ſcabs fo peel off, 
cleanſe his kin. / But care muſt be taken 4 A = when 2 
uſed give him only warm water while the ointment is applied, which 
ſhould 4 once in three days; and when the horſe entirely free 
from ſcabs; a doſe, or two af ꝓhyſic ſhould be given him. 
When the.ſcabs are moiſt, and a ſharp. humour flows from them, it is 


property a running ſcurvy; and the diſeaſe muſt be cured like the former, 


bleeding and purging, and then uſing exiernal medicines of a repelling 
quality, particularly vitriolic and aluminous waters, But I would have 
every ——ů— whoſe hands this uſeful work will fall, to be upon 
their guard againſt fuch dangerous methods of practice ; and after bleed - 


Take of lenetive electuaty, and of Glauber's of each four ounces 
of freſly jalap in powder, one drachm ; make the whole into a ball, with a. 
ſofficient quantity of ſyrup of marſh-mallows, liquorice powder, and forty 
_ of eil of amber, and give it the hogle in a morning faſting, after his 
by hos dove wel opened, with ſcalded bran Read * 


hen you have given the horſe three or four of the above balls, mix 

two; ounces of liquorice powder to make it into 2 hall; and nitre, with a 
ſufficient quantity of honey, and give him one every morning for a fort- 
night z which in all probability will entirely finiſh the cure 8 
Or, take diapente made with the roots of ariſtolochia of both ſorts, fine 
myrrh, bay. berries, ſhavings of ivory or hart -horn, and the roots of gen- 


tian, 
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tian, of each two ounces, dry them powder them finely, and a 
them in a — bottle in a — place. mor ” we , 


Take of this three quarters of an ounce, and give it the horſe in a quart 
of ſtrong beer, and add to it half an ounce of Loxdon treacle, and four 
ounces of freſh butter; let it be milk-warm, | | 

SWAIN-MOTE, 10 court that fits about matters of the ſoreſt, held 

SWANI-MOTE, thrice a year before the verdurots as judges, and 
as ORE jn a foreſt as a court of pie - powder in a fair. 

SWAN); a known royal fowl, concerning which there is a law, that 
whoever ſteals their eggs out of their neſt, ſhall ſuffer impriſonment for a 

year apd a day, and be fined according to the king's pleaſure. | 
* When they build their neſts they muſt be left undiſturbed. . | 

"Theſe birds are very uſeful for keeping ponds and rivers clear of weeds, 
upon which, and gra „ they only feed, and not upon fiſh, as ſome ima- 
gine z and are neither chargeable or troubleſome to if they have but 
room enough. | | 

They commonly lay ſeven or eight eggs, but ſeldom take pains to hatch 
them all, four or five being their uſual number. 

The hen fits brooding about fix weeks, and if during that time oats be 
ſet once a day in a trough near her (in caſe ſhe has not plenty of weeds 
Juſt at hand) it will prevent her leaving her eggs; as alſo if you ſet up 
ſome hs, or other ſhelter, to ſcreen her from the heat of the ſun. 

SWAYING or Tux Back iv Hoss, an injury that may be re- 
ceived ſeveral ways. | ANN 

1. By ſome great ſtrain, ſlip, or heavy burthen. 

2. By turning him too haſtily round, &c. | 2 

The pain uſually lies in the lower part of the back, below his ſhott 
ribs, and directly between his fillets, 3 

The malady may be perceived by the recling and rolling of the horſe's 
hinder parts in his going, he being ready to fall to the ground by his (way- 
ing backwards and fidelongz and when he is down he cannot rife but 
with great difficulty. 

The cure: Take two ounces of the fat of the fruit of the pine-tree, of 
Oli banui four, of roſin and pitch as many, one of bole-armoniac, and half 
an ounce of dragon's blud, which muſt be all well incorporated together, 
and laid plaiſter-wiſe all over the reins of his back, where you are to let it 
remain till it falls off, | 

Another good remedy for theſe infirmities, is to adminiſter ſome ſtrength- 
| ening things inwardly ; as common turpentine made into balls, with the 

powder . and that of the dried leaves of clary ; and to 
apply outwardly, all over the reins of his back, charge of oxicroceum and 
Farocelſus melted together, or cole-wort in ſallad-oil made thick, a poultice | 
with the powder of bole-armoniac, and bean-flour : LES , 

Or, .take two pounds of blood from the veins, then chafe his back with 
2 warm hand, and apply two ſcarifying cupping-glaſſes, one on each ſide, 
where the pain ſeems chiefly to lie, or w extravaſated blocd 1 


lodged, "Toy" | 
Then put the horſe into a frame and hang him up, or by ſome other 
way incloſe him in grates, that * not be able to move his „ 


Then ub the ſepanited ſkin with an ointment mage with equal parts of 


of the cure, and ten 
. Inſfteatl of Tepatating the ſkin, you may give him the fire (which is an 
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mos let bith be kept for five or ſix weelnz then mix. equal quantities. of 


ſpirit of wine, and oil of turpentine together, by ſhaking it in a viol till ic 
T6oks white like milk upon his back, rubbing it in. In the next place ap- 
ply the red honey charge, adding to it an ounee of galls at every 


application ; applying a freſh charge every time, without taking off the 


Of, nftedd of the honey charge, you may uſe the ointment of Ment- 


Pelier for two or three days, and then proceed to fomentations z but if the 
horſe voids blood ſtill at the mouth and noſe, givh him of (al poly creſtum 
und jinjper-berries, of each an ounce z- pounded to a powder, in a pint of 
red wine every day for _ _ ſuccefſivelyz and for the laſt four days 
give him an anodyne 2 er, after his fundament has been firſt raked: 

Or, if none of the former methods ſucceed, make two or three incifions 


wich a large iron flice, and ſeparate the ſkin from the fleſh on the reins, 


2 Si breadth of half a foot on each fide the back bone, till you come 
to the hip-bone. | 8 
Stop the holes with fices of hog's-lard, about the thickneſs of half a 
crown, ſo as to hinder the ſkin from ticking to the fleſh. 


1 and ointment of marſh-mallows, and cover all the part with a 
in, the woolly fide inwards, laying a ſaddle- cloth over that. 

Then hang the horſe in ſach à poſture that he cannot ſtir, and give 
Him a glyſter of ſal polychreſtum every night, and a pint of wine 
every day for eight days, and after forty-eight days you may uncover the 
ſore, and if you find it to be much fwelied, it is in a fine way towards a 


Then rake out the lard, and preſs out the reddiſh matter, and put in 2 


piece of freſh lard, chafing all the part with the ointment above-mentioned, | 
then coyer the ſore as before, dreffing it after the ſame manner for twelve 
days, once every forty-eight hours : and inſtead of the lard, dreſs it with 


the duke”s ointment every day, till the ſore is healed. 


You may take ny the lamb-ſkin twenty-two days aſter the beginning 
ays after you may allow the horſe to ſtir a little. 


eaſier remedy) piercing the ſkin with a red-hot iron, and making holes at 
the diſtance of an inch one from another, all over the ſame; then apply a 
good plaiſter, and two ſheets of paper over it : hang the horſe up for a 
month, and when the ſcales are fallen off, dreſs the ſores with the duke's 
ointment, and proceed as before, 

Je SWEEP (in Falconry) is uſed of a hawk who wipes her beak after 
feeding, and therefore they ſay ſhe ſweeps. f 

SWW ED Lees 1x 4 Host, an infirmity he is ſometimes ſub- 

ject to, by hard riding or much labour, when he is too fat, or careleſily put 
to graſs, or ſet up in the ſtable too hot, whereby he takes cold, which 
"cauſes the blood, greaſe and humours to fall down into his legs, and to 
make them ſwell. . e 

Sometimes it comes by long ſtanding in the ſtable, when the planks 
where his fore - feet ſtand, are higher than where his hinder legs are ; which 


| SWE 
uneaſy poſture makes the blood ſettle in the hinder legs, whereby they ate 
Hen brought to ſwell. | | 

There are ſeveral preſcriptions for the cure of this malady, 

Some uſe nerve oil, black oil, ſoap, and boar's greaſe melted, and anoint 
the place therewith z or elſe bathe ls legs with butter and beer, ot with 
butter and vinegar melted together, ng” r n 

Some bathe them in water in which ſage, mallows, and roſe-cakes have 
been boiled, putting in ſallad oil; or boiling roſin, frankincenſe, and freſh 
_ greaſe, of each a like quantity, then ſtrain it, and uſe it once a day, as 

there is occaſion, | | 463 en 

You may alſo waſh the horſe's legs in cold fountain water, or the horſe 
may be left every day to ſtand up to the knees in running water, till the 
ſwelling is aſſuaged. | | N 

Others bat he the horſe's legs with ſheep's-foot oil, train- oil, ot urine 
and ſalt- petre mingled together, and wetting hay- ropes in the ſame liquor, 
roll them from the paſtern to the- knee; bat care muſt be taken not to roll 
them too hard. | 2 

Others boil primroſes, violet- leaves, and ſtrawberry- leaves, of each a 
handful, in new-milk, adding nerve-oil, petroleum, and populeon, of 
2 an ounce, and anoint the horſe with this for four or five days ſueceſ- 

vely. | ant ht 17.3 
Others boil pitch, virgin's-wax, roſin, galbanum, n_ zeodary bdel- 
lium, Arabian ſtorax, * the om of 115 and when it is cold, they 
add bole-armomiac and coſtus finely powdered, theſe being well incorpo- 
rated with the other ingredients, they boil them all over again, and when 
they uſe it, they ſpread it on a plaiſter, and wrap it about the ſwelling, 
letting it remain there till it drops off of itſelf. | 

But when a horſe's legs are much ſwelled, becauſe of the ſcratches, 
boil a handful of bay-ſalt, a quarter of a pound of ſoap, with a good quan- 
tity of foot, and a good handful of miſletoe chopped, in a quart of urine 
or more, and with this bathe his leg, very warm, twice or thrice a 2 
and wetting a cloth with it, wrap it cloſe about his leg, and it will aſſu- 
age the ſwelling. See Rx MOLADE. n % 

SWELLED P12zLe in Hoxses, is a kind of hardneſs which pro- 
ceeds from the parts being bruiſed by riding, and is cured in the following 
manner : 

Take holly-hock, houſe-leek, and a little plantane, ſtamped together 
with freſh butter, and anoint his pizzle with it twice a day, and if the 

pizzle be fore, you muſt caſt him and waſh his ſheath and pizzle very well 

with white wine vinegar; and if there be any caukers, or holes in the- 
yard, then you muſt put ſome burnt allum to the vinegar, and walh it very 
well; and he will mend without fail in three times dreſſing. _ | 

SWELLED Veins ; that which the French call vice, is crooked - 
— ſwelling with corrupt blood in the temples, belly, or legs of a 

orſe. 
The cure: open the ſkim of the korſs, and burn it wich à hot i 
nme | 
is not removed, let him blood, his wi cure. : 

H h 2 A Poultice 
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4 Poultice to diſſolde a ſwelling in Horſes, 


Take garden orice-roots, and white lilly-roots, of each an ounce ; | 


marſh-mallows, pellitory, penny-royal, origanum, calamint and rue, of 


sach a handful; camomile, melliot, and elder-flowers, of each half a 
\ Handful ; green anniſceds, common fennel, and cummin-ſceds, of each 
| half an ounce ; boil all theſe together to a maſt, in water and white-wine 


vinegar, then pound them in a ſtone mortar to an even ſmooth maſs, ons 
alt, 


- to them of the meal of lupines, and of beans, of each an ounce and a 
2 camomile an ounce and a half, oil of orice the ſame quantity; 


x them well in the mortar, and then heat them again, and apply this to 


© the part affected, in greater or leſſer quantity, according to the heat of 


the part. | 
2 5 This is a medicine extraordinary uſeful in all tumours, and is the more 


neceſſary, ſinge tumours or ſwellings are ſo frequent in horſes, by reaſon 


- of hurts and bruiſes they are ſo often liable to, which if not timely taken 
c exe of, end that judiciouſſy, do degenerate into incurable fiſtula's, and 
cancerous ulcersz for it is allowed by all ſurgeons, that the ſafeſt way to 


cure all ſwellings (to which they give the name of tümours) except ſuch: 
as are malignant is by diſſolving them, if poſſible, which is the moſt ſuc- 


- ceſsful, and which ought to be uſed as ſcon, and as much as poſſible z but 
i that cannot be done, then you bought to endeayour to ripen them as 
ſoon as poſſibly can be. | 


 Antther for mellifying, ſoftening, ripening, and bringing to ſuppuration, 4 


4 


Lale the roots of marſh-mallows, and thoſe of white-lillies, of each 2 
| gun of a pound z the leaves of groundſel, common mallows, brank ur- 


„ and violet-plants, of each a ul; che flour of linſeed and fenu- 
greek-ſeeds, oil of lillies, and geoſe fat, of each three ounces; waſh the 


roots and ſlice them, then boil them in water, and after ſome time put in 
the leaves, and boil all till the whole maſs becomes 2 tender and 


ſoft : then ſtrain out the decoction, and pound the ſubſtance that remaine 
in a ſtone mortar, with a wooden peſtile, till it comes to a pulp; when put 


+ both the decoction and pulp into a ſkillet, mixing with them the flour or 


meal of ſena- ſeed, and fenugreek-ſeed, oil of lillies and gooſe-fat z boil all 

together over a moderate ſire, ſtirring the ingredients from time to time till 

the maſs is become of a ſufficient conſiſtence. | 
This is a very uſeful medicine, becauſe dangerous conſequences do 


| 8 happen to ſwellings or tumoure, in horſes, that will not be diſ- 
0 


d, that 1s, not go away of themſelves, or that ſuch a poultice has been 
wanting to bring them to a ſpeedy ſuppuration. 


8 For if a ſwelling or tumour that cannot be diſcuſſed, ſhould remain too 
long before it be brought to a ſuppuration or ripening, it generally putre- 


ſies and turns to a us ulcer, which very rarely admits of a cure. See 
To uovxs. | hi | 

SWINE-PIPE ; a bird of the thruſh kind. 

| | TAIL 3 


TEE. 


AIL ; the train of a beaft, fowl, 6h, £2, | 
TAIL oy a Hox$e, ſhould he firm, the dock or ſtump of *, 
ſhould be big, ſtiff, and placed pretty high; thoſe which have it ſet too 
low have ſeldom good reins; on the other hand, ſome of them have it ſet 
too high, which makes their buttocks appear pointed and unſeemly. ; 
A great many affirm, that the dock of a horſe's tail ſerves to point out 
his ſixth or ſeventh year, pleading that at that time the black ſpeck, or 
eye of a bean begins to Gia, and the cavity to be filled, the dock of 
the hair becomes longer, by reaſon of the vigour of the young years begins 
to abate, and nature has not ſtrength enough to nouriſh and up the 
joints or knots that form the dock, fo that when the horſe is fix years old, 
one of theſe joints ſlackens and begins to fall down, and à year after ano- 
ther deſcends in like manner. & FAD, 
But this relaxatiorr or down-falling, happens ſooner to ſome than others, 
according as they have been well or ill kept, with reference to feeding, 
houſing and wor«ing, Accordingly we find the marks of a horſe's age, 
taken from the tail, are ſo erroneous, that we fee a- great many jockies 
maintain, that the firſt joint deſcends when he is nine, and the ſecond 
when he is ten years old. | N 2 B 
4 TAPASSANT (hunting term) uſed of a hare hen the is lurking or 
quatting. FF 8 ' een 
To TAPPY (with hunters) to lie hid az deer may do. . a 
TEAL; a delicate fowl for the table z but thoſe that buy them ought 
to be very careful in chuſing them; to know them, obſerve if the birds 
feel thick and harg upon the beliy, if fo they are fat; but if thin upon the 
belly, lean ; if they are dry footed, they have been long killed ; but if - 
limber footed, new killed. 8 ; 1 
TEDDER, 2a rope wherewith the leg of a horſe is tied, that he may 
TETHER, {graze within à certain compass. N 
TEETH; are little bones in a horſe's jaws, which ſerve not only to 
facilitate the nouriſhment, but likewiſe to diſtinguiſh the age of h res. 
— — has forty teeth, including the tuſhes, which ate diſtinguiſhed - 
as follows: a l 
Twenty-four of them ate called grinders, which are placed at the bot - 
tom of the mouth, beyond the bars, twelve on each fide of the channel, 
wis. ſix above, and fix on each fide. | en 
Theſe teeth continue, and do not fail to give place to new teeth in 
their room, fo that they are of no uſe in diſtinguiſting a horſe's age. 
Howe\er they are ſubje to wolves teeth, © © : 1. 099 
With reference to the other ſixteen, twelve of them are called tn their | 
infancy, milk or foal teeth, and the remaining four go by the name of 
tulhes. | | 
The twelve foal teeth are ſhort, ſmall, and white teeth, ſeated on the 
fore-part of the mouth, fix above and fix below. r 
Theſe change and caſt, to give place to others; which in proceſs of 
time, become long, large and yellowiſh, V1 13 6 | 
Theſe new teeth are diſtmgwthed by the different nawes given them, 
according to their putting torth, and it is the manner ot their coming forth, 
that gives us to know the firſt years of a horte. 
N Hh 3 Non. 


. 
2 


TEIL 


Now of theſe twelve, / four are called nippers, four are called middlirg 
teeth, and four go by the name of corner teeth, _ i e 
The four nippers are ſeated on the fore · part of the mouth, two above, 
and two below. | Yes 1 
When a horſe has put forth theſe, we conclude that he goes from two 
and a half, to three years, \ POINTE ' 
"The middling teeth are placed near the nippers, or gatherers, one above 
and one below, on each fide of the jaws. * | 
They come out and appear between three and a half, and four years, 
The corner teeth are placed yet more forward in the mouth, one above 
and one below, on each fide of the jaws, | "0 
They begin to ſhoot out between the fourth and the fifth year, and 
got above the gum at five years, 
When ſurmounted the gum at that age, they become hollow, and mark 
commonly till ſeven or eight years, | 
B ming we mean, that in the hollow or cavity of the corner teeth, 
a little black ſpeck is formed; which from its reſemblance, we call the 
bud or eye of à bean. Eng 2) f | 
But when the borſe paſſes fix, the cavity begins to fill, and the black 
mark diſappears 8 yet this dimunition of the cavities and the 
mark, continues from fix, till ſeven and a half. | 
At 7 years the cavity is filled up, and the black mark gone, and in 
regard that the tooth is then full, even as it had been ſhaved, we then ſay 
that the horſe has razed ; which hap a little before the eighth year, 
and after that the horſe does not-mark, ſo that the ſureſt knowledge of his 
is then took from his tuſhes. of F 
The tuſhes are placed beyond the comer teeth upon the bars, two on 
each fide of the Jaws, 7. c. one above and one below, without being pre- 
_ ceded by any foal's teeth. i | 
The two under tuſhes cut ſometimes at three years, ſometimes at three 
and a half, ſometimes at four z but the two upper tuſhes ſometimes appear 
at four, ſometimes at four and a half; ſometimes before, and ſometimes 
after the corner teeth, without any certain rule; till the age of fx they 
are chamferred within. | p , 
About ten years of age the two upper tuſhes appear much worn, which 
ſerves for that age. 
Aſter that they grow out in length, and becomes bare of fleſh, becauſe 
the gum ſhrinks and retires; and at laſt, about the fifteenth or ſixteenth 
year the horſe ſhells, | 
A horſe is not capable of any fatigue till his tuſhes have cut the ſkin. 
Moſt of the Dutch horſes are very ſick when their tuſhes come forth; 
mares have them but ſeldom, aud when they have them they are but 
very ſmall. See SurLI-Toor RED and COUNTER-MARKED. | 
TEGG, (hunting term) a doe in the ſecond year of her age. 
_ _ TEIGNES I Hoxses, a diſtemper in the foot, when the fruſh 
moulders away in pieces, and it goes the length of the quick, for then 
 (tcking pain is fo great, that it will often make the borle halt. | 
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 TENCH ; 4 delicious freſh water fiſb, chat has but ſmall ſcales, yer 
very large and ſmooth fins; he has a red circle about the eyes, nnd a lie. 
tle barb hanging at each corner of the mouth.” '  * N en 

This fiſh delights more among weeds in ponds, than in clear rivers, and 
covers to feed in very foul water, yet his fleſh is nouriſhing and pleaſant,” 

His flime is ſaid to be of a very healing quality to wounded fiſh, and 
upon that account has obtained the title of the phyſician : nay the 
devouring pike is ſaid to be ſo ſenſible of his virtue, that he will not hurt 
a tench, though he will ſeize upon any fiſh of his ſize that comes ig hi 
way; and when the pike is ſick or hurt, he applies to the teach, and bn 
cure or relief, by rubbing himſelf againſt his body. Doch 

TENCH FisninG4 the proper time of angling for n i «vi 
and late, both morning and evening, in the months of Fur, 44 
Auguſt, or all night in the ſtill parts of rivers. 


This fiſh is obſerved to Nr large red worms, and will 


bite moſt eagerly at them, if you have firſt di them in tar z he alſo 
delights in all ſorts of pattes, made up with ſtrong ſcented oils, or. wi 
tar, or paſte with brown bread and honey; he will alſo bite at 3 cadow 
lob-worm, ilag- worm, green gentle, cad-bait, marſh-wor, or {oft-boyed 
bread-grain. 5 | 463 F. 


"= = 


To take TI M out of a muddy Pond.” ny IE 


You muſt provide yourſelf with a very good and large caſting net, well 
leaded, and let not the meſhes, fram the crown to a full yard and a 5 
be too ſmall, for then, if the pond be any thing of a depth, the iſh | 
ſtrike ny before the net comes to the ground, || On 
The whole net ought to haye a large meth, and deep tucked, © 
Make the place clean from ſtakes and buſhes, and try the get before you 
upon the ſport; for if it happens to hang, all your pains would prove 
ineffectual: therefore you muſt. be ſure, * you caſt in your nęt, to 
clear and cleanſe the place twice or thrice with a rake. 
Then take a quarter of a peck gf wheat, baking it well in an o 


putting in near three quarts of water; when it is well baked, dle d | 


pints of blood and mix the wheat and blood well together, adding toit as 
much bran as is ſufficient to wake à paſte of it, and that it may =_—_ 
hold together, mix it up with ſome clay; knead it well together, with 
quart of lob-worms cho in pieces, and wrought into-a paſte, as has 
been before dire ded: make it up into balls as big as a gooſe egg, and 
. throw it into the pond, within the circumference of your-caſting net, and 
between times throw in ſome grains; when you think the uh have found 
out the baiting place, come in the cloſe of the evening(havingibaitedwery 
early in the morning) and caſt your net over the baited place, itaking 2 


long pole, with a large fork made for that purpoſe, and ſtir all abaut the 


net, for the carp and tench are ſtuck up above their eyes in mud, an 


ſtand exactly upon their heads; but let che net lie for half an heut, till 


ſtirring with the pole, if the place be not too deep, and alter haviag co- 
vered the fiſh, you may 55 into the pond and tate them out wich yout 
hands; but if the water be deep when you find them begin to ſtir, lift the 


Hh 4 | | cn | 


TER 


crown of the ner bolt vpright with a long far, that ſo the en ray play 


into the tuck of the net. 
Obſerve, if you ſhould draw up your net ſudden] Ys afcer you have caſt 
it in, it is a hundred to one odds whether you take one of them; but let- 


ting = net lie, the mud will choke them, "f they remove not out of it. 
5 ED TERMS for oa Ledging of Beasrs or Cuacx, Sc. 


A badger 'eartheth. © A toe deb. 
A boar coucheth, ' © A hare ſoetherh, or *. 
A buck lodgeth.' A hart barboureth, 
A Ao Keele, Ap A martern treeth. 
Alon 6, Fo: __ otter watcheth. 
For th Viki „ 
K r . WW & hare, 7 fart, 
TRE, = oor ry ic. Rf rt 
A buck, N ö A martern, to untree. 
A Coney, 70 An otter, to went. 
| Aon, le anke. we 
ee ie 7 wiſe at Rutting- Time . 
A badger Bastel. Fa A hare beatheth, or _ 
A kn, 23 A hart , 
groaneth, or throateth, An otter whinet 
A fox barketh, _. A doe belloweth. 
A gout rattleth, A wolf bouleth, 
| Fer their . 
A boar geeth to brim. 5 A bart gees to rut, 
A buck geerh to rut. An —.— hunteth for his kind. + 
A coney goeth to buck. | A roe goeth to tourn. 
A fox goth 4 clicketting. A wolf goes ts match or make. 


A hare goeth to buck, | : 
; Terms when they are in Company one with another. 


A herd of harts and al manner of |A richeſs of marterns. 
deer, A brace or leaſh of bucks, foxes, or 


A bevy of roes, hares. 
A founder of ſwine. A couple of rabbets. 
A rout of wolves. A couple of coneys. 
| Per their Footing and Treading 


TER 


A huck, and all fallow deer, the view, 

Off all deer, if on the graſs, and ſcarce viſible, thed it is called failing. 
Of a fox, the print, and of other ſuch vermin the footing. 8 
Of a hate diverſly ; for when ſhe is in open held, the is faid to ſors; 

when ſhe winds about to deceive the hounds, be doubles; when ſhe beats 

on the hard high-way, and her footing can be PO Ons the K As 
in the ſnow her footing is called the trace. 
OF che hart, the fot. , * 
Of an otter, the marks, 29 tn 


fru t e 


A boar. &*; a2” . 
A buck, the fingle. 8 
A coney, the cut. 
A fox, the 6ru/p or drag, ant the ty at the end is cited Ade . 
hare, the cu“. 
A hart, the gde. 


A wolf, the /ern, 


= 


. C6! 1 by 
For. their Ona nvas. 
Of a boar, the lee. 


Of a deer, fewmets, or feumiſbing. 
Of a fox, billitting, and all other RY the ** 


Of a hare, cretiles, or cretiſi 


Of @ hart, the het, or 2 
Of an otter, the Jpraints, 


Terms is 3 


When a hart breaks herd, and draws to the thicket, or coverts, they 
| uſually fay he takes Git bold, or goes to harbqur. 
All "king of deers fat is called fuer, and yet you may ay this deer wa 


h deer of greaſe. 
The ater called peg The fat of a rov cy in called: foowy 


greaſe. 
Of a deer they ſay, Br is broken he of a fox and hare is caſed. 
Of wes cubs, they ſay 4 Hitter s rabbets, a =eff ; of ſquirrils, a dray. 


Terms Arvids of Dezn, Oc. 


Of a ſtag, if perfect, the bur, the pearls, (the little knobs on it) the 
beam, the gutters, the antler, the ſur-antler, royel, ſur-Foyal, and all at 
the top the croches. 

Of a buck, the bw, the beam, the lrewmanuly: the back-antler, the 
advancer, palm and ſpellers. 

If the croches grow in form of a man's hand, it is then called a pa/med- 
_ b. WY not above throp or ours "three croches —_— 


TER 


zloft of one height, are called crpwned-beads Heads having double 
| es, are Called /orked-beads, becauſe the croches are planted on tho 
Y of the beam like forks. 
H you are aſked what a ſtag bears, you are only to reckon the croches 
he bears, a never to expreſs an odd number: for if he has four croches 
on his near horn, ahd five on his far, you muſt ſay he bear; ten, a falſe 
right on his near horn (for all that a beam bears are called rights). If but 
four on the near horn and fix on the far horn, you muſt fay he beers 
twekee, a double falſe right on the near horn ; for you muſt not only make 
the number eyen, but al af the horns even wich that diſtinQion. 


Terms for flaying, firipping, and abe al manner of Cuaczs. 


Of a hart and all manner of deer, they ſay they ave abs. Huntſmen 
uſually ſay take rake of, that deer” + Gre. 
* they ſay ſhe is ffripped or caſed; the ſame term is alſo uſed 

a boar 
A fox, badger, and all manner of vermin, are ſaid to be teſed, begin 
ning at the ſnout, or noſe of the beaſt, his ſkin NEE CET Es 
down to the body, till you come to the rail 
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Proper Terms for the Nays of Hoonps. [8 

When hounds are firſt caſt off, nd find ſome game or chace, we by 
i | ee nab ne hey ot good ſcent, it is ſaid the 
R and then hold in toge- 


0 „they are ſaid to be in full cry | 
| — open in the ſtring ag a grey-hound i in his courſe) they 


wy he behind, und bes too. much upon the ſcent, or 


phce, they ſay, 2hey pled. . ] 
1 ] When they have either earthed a vermin, or r brou — a deer, boar, or 


the like, to turn head againſt them, they are ſaid 7 
Different N fer Hoovnps and Gxev-Hovnwps. 


nr Brace; of se a couple; and of grey- 0 
reg three make a le und of hounds, à couple and a half, they ſay 
ae, and caft off a hound. 
"They call the firing, wherein gre-hound is led, a leaſe ; and that of f 
a 
The grey-hound hath his Tl, and the hound his couples. 


a lum, liam, or lyome 
| Of hounds they ſay a heme!, of beagles a pack. 
Thoſe places are called entries where they find a deer has lately paſſed 
Into thickets, by which they gueſs at their largenefs, and then put the 
- A thereto for their view. 


- 


— —. 


A layer 


TER 
A layer is a place where any y deer has repofed or barboured. 
When the hounds or — hit the ang of their. chace 


contrary; 1 
to hit it up the wind, when they ſhould hit it down, they ſay they drew 


* When hounds or beagles take freſh ſcent, hunting another chaſe, until 
rhey tick and lit it again, they ſay they Hunt e 

When the hounds or beagles hunt it by the heel, they ſay they bunt 
counter. 

When the chaſe goes off and comes on again traverſing the ſame ground 
to deceive the hounds or beagles, they ſa = hunt the 574 


When they ſet hounds in readineſs, where wy Clan, a expect the deer — 


e when the other are paſt by, they 

| that a . 

"on hounds or beagles have finiſhed their chace by the death of what 
y purſued, and then in tequital, are fed by the hands of the huntſman, 

ne it is called a rewerd, 


When huntſmen go drawing in their ſprings at ban-hunting, and . 


ally make doe-rounds, they are called 
hen deer caſt their horns, they are 


to mew. 


er ANG. 


ming, on any river, &c, they ſay he takes ſoil, _ 
he firſt head of a fallow deer is called tb pric | | 
When huntſmen endeavour to find a hart ch e. , and then mind his 
ſtep, to know whether he is great and long, * ſay they know him 


by his gaze, 


When deer rub and puſk paid their heads aquinlc2006, to cauſe the pills of 


their new horns to come off, they are ſaid to fray 


When deer, after having becn hard run, turn head againſt the hounds, 


they are ſaid to bay, 


hen hounds or beagles run long, without making any cry, they are 


ſaid to bunt mute, 


When hounds or beagles at firſt finding the ſcent of their game, preſent- 


n and cry, they are then ſaid to c 6 
7 ien hounds run at a whole herd of deer, they are ſaid to rux rict. 


When the hounds touch the ſcent, and draw on till they rouze or put 


up the chace, they ſay they draw on the flot, 
When a roe croſſes and doubles, it is called trajoining, 


When a hare, as ſometimes (though ſeldom) takes the ground hy 2. 


coney, they then ſay, /be goes to the wault, 

When they beat the buſhes for a fox, hey coſe Fahy. 

When a = runs on rotten ground, or in a froſt ſometimes, and 4k 
ſlicks to her feet, they ſay /be carries, 

When a fox has — ones in her, they ſay /be is with cub... 

When beagles bark and cry at 7 0 y, they ſay they yearn. 

A red male hart of a year old, led a ſditter. 

A rein deer is a beaſt like a ay but with his head fuller of antlers. 
Thoſe engines that deer are taken wich, are called ue. 

When — or beagles ate ſet in readineſs, expecting the chaſe o 
oy 99 the reſt come in, this is called a wawnt- 
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When they ſtart a hate they cry, har tha, or there ther. 
When hounds or beagles find where the chace hath wo and made a 
to enter, but _ they call 1 ita blemiſo. | | 
To deer they ſay 
A leſſon blown 4 _ horn to comfort the bounds is termed a call 
A recheat is a leſſon blown on the horn. 
The mort or death, is blown at the death of any deer, | 
A hind in the firſt year is called a calf; in the ſecond Cad; and 
ſometimes we ſay a brocket's ſiſier, &c, and the third year a hind. 
A hare is the firſt year called a /everet, the ſecond year a hare, the third 
year a great bare. 
wy fox. is the firſt year called a cab, the ſecond a for, the third year, 
an old fr. 
A coney is called the firſt year a rabbet, and afterwards an oli coney. 
When you fee about twenty deer, of what fort ſoever, together, it is a 
ſmall herd ; about forty is a middle herd; liaty or eighty is a great 4 
whether they be male or female. 
Upon view of a hart, if it be a goodly 1055 to not call him fair, but 
great; and ſo a great hind and a great buck ; but a fair and comely dee. 
When a deer eateth in a'corn or graſs field, he is ſaid to fred, other- 
wiſe to browze; and if he ſtayeth to look on any thing, he is faid to 
fland at gaze; when he forceth by upon —_ he erippeth 3 and when he 


runs apace he ftraineth, © 
When he is hunted and leaves the herd, then he fingleth; and when 


be foams at mouth, he is. emboſſed when he ſmellsth or venteth any 


thing, they ſay he hath this or that in the wind z when he holds out his 
neck at the full length, inclining, they ſay he is ſpent ; and being dead, 


fay he is done. 
When a huntſman beats a wood to find a chace, it is called drawing 


7 the covert; and when he ſees where any « Geer hath been, ſay, here he 


th. 
When ſome hounds are ſet i in . at any place where it is ſup- 
ed the chace will paſs, it is termed a wazxntlay ; and when they tarry 


E the reſt of the hounds come in, it is called an He "ag but if they hold 


till the kennel be paſt, it is called a relay. 
When a hart entereth a river or pool, which is termed the heil, ſay /be 


deſcendeth z when you ſee him ready to enter water, ſay he proffereth ; and 
if he doth it the ſecond time, then ſay, be re-proffereth ; and $6 he hath 


once deſcended, and you ſee where he hath trod, the water filling his 


foot-ſteps, then ſay, here the hart defouleth ; and the lot or view that is 
found of ſuch a deer on rr of the water, is to be termed, as a 
deeg defoulant the foil.” 

The hart, buck and boar me take ſoil without being forced, and 
all other beaſts are only ſaid ts tale water, except the otter, and he is ſaid 


to beat the 
When they caſt about a grove or wood with the blood hound, they 


| mike d ring z when they find where the deer hath 5 and plaſh and 


bough downwards for 2 mark, then "mY ſay they blemiſt, — ble- 
I” | | 
= PRI. When 


TER 


When they hang up any paper, | clout, or mark, it is called ſcuelling, 
or ſetting of ſewels, _. | | 
When a hound meets a chace and goes away with it far before the reſt, 


they ſay /be foreloyneth, 


ny 


When a hound hunts backwards the ſame way the chace is come, then 


they ſay he hunts counter; and if he hunts any other chace, but what he 
firſt undertook, then he is ſaid to bunt change. 
When any deer, or other chace, uſeth ſubtilities to deceive the hounds, 
then he is ſaid to creſi, or donble. 
When a hart or ſtag breaks herd, and draws to the covert, they ſay, 5 
goes to Harbour, or taketh his bold, or he cevereth;, and when he cometh 
out again, then be diſc*vereib himſelf. 
There is a great difference between the feet of preying beaſts, and 
thoſe of a deer, for in thoſe of prey they are called traces z but tue track 
or footing of a deer is called the fot or view. | 
There is alſo a difference between the ſrith and the fell; the fells be- 
ing taken for the wellies, green compaſiures, and mountains z and the friths 
for ſprings and coppices. | 
There is alſo a difference between the word ways and trenches; for by 
the firſt is meant the high and beaten ways on the outfide of a foreſt or 
wood ; and by the word trench, a very ſmall way, not fo commonly uſed. 
There is likewiſe a difference between a trench and a path, which is a 
place where a deer has only left ft or view. 
Blemiſhes, are the marks where a deer hath gone in or out, and they are 
little boughs plaſhed or broken to hang downwards : for any thing that is 


hung up is called a feuel. 2 
Terms in HaAwrixc, Se. 


Arm, the legs from the feet to the thigb. | 

Bate, is a term uſed of a hawk, when ſhe flutters with her wings 
Bateth, & from the perch to the fiſt, endeavouring to fly away. 
Bathing, is waſhing herſelf. | 

Beak, the upper crooked part of her bill. 

Beam Feathers, the long teathers in the wings. 

Bet of Yuails, a brood of young ones. | 
Bewits, the leathers, with bells, buttoned about hawk's legs. 
Bowet, : a young hawk that draws any thing out of her neſt, and en- 
Bete, & deavours to get on the boughs. | | 
Browſing, is a hawk's drinking often, and yet defires more, 

Brayls, a piece of leather ſlit to put upon her wing to tie it up. | 
Brancher, a young hawk, newly taken out of the neſt, which can hop 
from bough to bough. 5 f 
Cate, that on which hawks are carried, when deſigned for ſale. 
Cancellering, or cancellaring, ſignifies | 


Rooping, | 
Carrying, a hawk is ſaid To to do, when ies away with her quarry. 


een 
ing, is what is given her to purge or cleanſe her gorge. 
Cataract, a — a hawk's eye. 


Canterizings. 
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or the like, that croſs her in her fli ght. 


T E R 


| 797 are uſed in ſearing. 
| Se treading or coupling time. 
Check, is when ſhe forſakes her proper gawe, and fies at crows; pyes, 


Clap, the nerher part of the heak, 


Coping, is paring. 
Coping-irons, are thoſe uſed for coping or paring her pounces or talons, 


when they are over-grown. 
Cowring, is * and taking, in teſtimony of obedience towards 


the old ones. 
Covey of Partridge, a brood that always accompany together with the 


old ones till paring time 


_ Crabbiug, is w hawks that are near one another, fight. 

Cray, a diſeaſe in a hawk. 

Creance, a ſmall long line of ſmall, fine, even packthread, that i is faſt- 
ened to the leaſe of a hawk, when he i is firſt lured, 

Sta, | the ſmall black bein about the lears or eye-lids. 

Crech,. a diſeaſe in a hawk. 

Diſcleſed, is when the young ones juſt peep through the ſhells. ; 

Dropping, is when ſhe muteth downwards in ſeveral drops, and not 
yerking it ſtraight forward. 

To Endew, | is when ſhe digeſteth her meat not only diſcharging her 

To Endue, '| gorge of it; but alſo cleanſing =o panned. 

Ezgouteth, when the feathers have black "5a 

To Enſeam, is to purge her of her gut and gleam. 

To Euter, a term uſed of a hawk when ſhe begins firſt to kill. 

Eyefs, a young hawk juſt taken out of the neſt. 

Hrie, the place where they build and hatch their young. 

heaking, is wiping her beal after feeding. 


_ Filander, adiſcaſe in a hawk. 


Flags, the feathers next the principal feathers in her bee 

Flying en head, is when ſhe miſſes her quarry, and betakes herſelf to 
the next check, as Crows, 2 Sc. 

Formale, the female haw 


N a diſeaſe in hawks. 


Gleam, a term uſed after a hawk hath caft, and gleameth or throweth 


up filch from her gorge. 
Glut, the ſlimy ſubſtance that lies in the pannel. 
Gorge, the crop or craw of a hawk, or other fowl. 
Gurgipting, is faid of a hawk when the is ſtuffed up. 
Hack, a place where a hawk's meat is put. 
Hac-Howk, that is a tackler. 
ene ae one that has preyed for herſelf, and is taken after Lew. 


2 male hawk. 
75 efſes, che ſinall irps of leather that are faſtened to her legs, and ſo to 
the leſh, by the varvels, 
To Imp, in 9 put g faber into a have. wing, in the place of one chat 


18 broken. 
ee | J 


TE R 
Jule, the neck from the head to the body, of auy bird a hawk preys 


„ . vp is from the firſt exchange of her coat, till the . WINK. . 
| To Jon, is to ſleep. 
Ta Lean, is to hold to you, |, 
. » Leaſe, | the ſmall log * thong faſtened to the jeſſes, by which 
'» Leaſb, | ſhe is held faſt on the fiſt, it being wrapt about the 
Lure, that which is caſt up by falconers, to bring a hawk down. ; 
5 — — an old ſtaunch hawk made uſe of to enter young 
ones. 
e A. the _ feathers of a hawk. 
Manning, a hawk, is making her endure company. 
f 3 is to ſtretch out one wing after one leg, and the other after 
3 
8 = e is (ot down, the time the m her 


J hawks. 

Merwting, the dung of long-win 

Mares, the little hates i in 80 aws beak. 

Hansel, the pipe next her — where the _—_— her meat 
from her body. 

Pantas, a iſeaſe in hawks, 

Perch, à place on which a hawk is ſet to reſt. 

Pete, the dead body of any fowl ſhe has killed. 

Pendant Feathers, thoſe behind the thighs. 

Petty fingles, a hawk's toes. | 
Pap that which a hawk leaves of her prey after the is zelieved. 

The pin, a diſeaſe in hawks. 

Plume, the general mixture of colours and feathers, by. which the con- 
ſtitution 'of a hawk is known. 

Plumage, the ſmall feathers given a hawk to make her caſt, 


feathers. 
Pounce, of a hawk, her claws. 
Poult, that is, killing pony. 
' In Pride, 3 
To Prune, is to pick herſelf | 
Hut over, a term uſed when ſhe removes her meat derbe guege i into 
ber bowels, by traverſing with her body; but chiefly with her neck. 
Quarry, the fowl a hawk flies at, either dead or alive, 
uarry-Hawk, an old entered and reclaimed hawk. 
* 5 a term uſed when ſhe flies out too far from the 
e, or ſoar-bawh, is one that can fly, having preyed for herſelf. | 
Rong is when ſhe has gravel given her to bring her to her ſtomach. 
' To rectaiz « bowl, is to make her gentle and familiar, 


0 Retrieve is when having been ſprung, weeo be found again. 
To & is to N herſelf. 3 f 


e To ruff, s ro bit the prey, and not io tru it. 


Pluming, is after a hawk has ſeized her peby; cn Matic © of is 
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© Rofter-beod, a large, wide, and eaſy hood, open behind, being the firtt 
that is made uſe of.” | f 48 ak - s 
. Kye, a diſeaſe in hawks. | 
Sails, the wings of an hawk. 
- Sear, the yellow betwixt her deak and eyes. | 20 
Seeling, is when being firſt taken the is blinded, with a thread run 
through her eye-lids, ſo that ſhe ſees but little, of not at all, that ſhe may 
the better endure the hood. | | 
Seeing, is when ſhe gripes her prey with her talons, 
Setting down, is when (be 1+ put into the mew. 
Slice, is the dung of a ſhort winged hawk, 
' Sliceth, ſignifies ſhe mewteth without dropping. 
P Staunch bol, one well entered for the game. 


Stooping, is when lhe is aloft upon the wing, and deſcends to ſtrike the 


e. 
. is when ſhe is in all her plumes. 

Suivel, that which keeps a hawk from twiſting. 

Taſſel, a male hawk. 

Tiring, is when you give her the leg or pinion of a pigeon, or the like, 
to pluck at. 

Towereth, is when ſhe lifts up her wings. 

Train, the tail of a hawk. | oF! 

Train, ſomething alive or dead, tied to the hare, to intice her with it. 

Truſſing, is when the raiſes a fowl aloft, and ſoaring with it, at leagth 
deſcends with it to the ground. | 

Varvell, little ſilver rings at the end of jefſes, on which the owner's 
name is er graven. | | 

- Unreclaimed, is ſaid of a hawk while ſhe is wild. 
2 unfirike the hood, is to draw the ſtrings that it may be in readineſs to 
| lled off. | 

"ſummed, is when her feathers are not fully grown. 

Urives, nets to catch hawks with. 

To weather a hawk, is to air her. | | 

TERRA A TERRA, is a ſeries of low leaps, which a horſe makes 
forwards, bearing fide ways, and NN upon two treads. 

In this motion, a horſe lifts both his fore-legs at once; and when theſe 
are upon the point of deſcending to the * „ the hinder-legs accompa- 
ny them with a ſhort and quick cadence, always beating and ttaying upon 
the haunches; ſo that the motions of the hinder-quarters are ſhort and 
nick; and the horſe being always well preſſed and coupled, he lifts his 

ego pretey high, and Bo hinder-legs keeps always low, and near the 


© This is called terra a terra, becauſe in this motion the horſe 
does not lift his legs ſo high as in corvets. Leh: 
©, TERRAIGNOL;} a horſe ſo called, is one that cleaves to the ground, 
that cannot be made light upon the hand, that cannot be put upon his 
haunches, that raiſes his fore - quarters with difficulty, that is charged with 
ſuoulders, and in general, one whoſe motions are all thort, and too near the 


ground. 
+ TERRAIN, 


/ 


TET 
TERRAIN, is the manage ground upon which the hotſe marks his 


piſte or thread; this horſe obſerves his nd well; he keeps his ground 


well; he embraces his ground well, without inlarging or narrowing more 
to one hand than to another, | | | 
TERRIER, a kind of mongtel greyhound, uſed chiefly for hunting 
the fox ot badger; fo called; becauſe he creeps into the ground, as the 
ferrets do into the coney-burrowsz and there nips and bites the fox and 
badget, either tearing them in pieces with his teeth, or elſe haulling and 
pull ng them by force out of their lurking holes, or at leaſt driving them 
out of their hollow harbours, to be taken by a net, or otherwiſe. 
The huneſmen have commonly a couple of tertiefs, to the end they 
ma; put in a freſh one, as octaſion ſerves, to relieve the other. | 
The time ptoper for enteting theſe terriers is, when they are near a 
hes; old; for if it be not done wichin that time, they will hardly after be 
rought* to take the earth, and this entering of them may be performed 


ſcveral ways, | 


1: When foxes and badgers have young cubs, take your old tern; | 


and entef them in the ground; and when they begin to bay, hold every 
one of your, young terriers at a patticular hole or mouth of the earth, that 
they may liſten and hear the old ones bay, Þ . 
Aſter you have taken the old fox or badger, ſo that nothing remains 
within but the young cubs, couple all your old terriers, and put the young 
ones in their ſtead j encourage them by crying, to bim, to bem | 

And if they tale any young cub within the ground, let them alone to 
do what they will with him; and do not forget to give the old terriers 
their reward; which is blood and livers fried with cheeſe, and ſome of 
their greaſe, ſhewing the heads and ſkins to _— them, 

Another way is, to take an old fox ot badger, to cut his nether jaw 
away, leaving the upper jaw to ſhew the fury of the beaſt, though he can 
do no harm with it, or elſe break out all hi teeth; then dig an earth in 
ſome convenient place in the ground making it wide enough, that the 
terriers may the better turn therein, and have room enough for two to 
eater, 2 | 


Cover the hole with boards and turf, firſt putting the fox or badger in, 
and then your terriers boch young and old: which when you have bayed 
ſufficiently, begin to dig with ſpades and mattocks, to encourage them, 


againſt ſuch time as you are to dig over them; afterwards, take out the 
fox and badger, with the chumps or pincers, killing it before them; or 
let a greyhound kill it in their fight. 25 154 
TETT ER, otherwiſe called flying-worm or ring-worm,' a very bad 
ſorrance, which runs up and down à horſe's bodyz from whence it re- 
ceives its name; ſometimes proceeding from the heat of the blood, and 


engenders a hot and ſharp humour; and ſometimes from bad and foul feed- 


ing, and is moſt commonly found in his rump, which runs dawn the. joint 
till it runs into the tail; and if it continues there long, will turn into a 
cankerz but yet it will now and then ſettle upon ſome fleſby part of the 


body, which will ſo trouble him with itching, and rubbing againſt walls 


and poſts, that it will bring away the hair, ſkin and fleſh; he will tear 
with his teeth, if he can come at * itching is ſo violent. | 


| Thie 
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This diſtemper may be knen by the falling away of the hair, and by 
his coptinuat rubbing ; but if is gets into the joint, between the top of his 
rump and the tail, then it is known by a ſcab, which you may feel with 
your finger; and if it be ſcraped or picked away, a thin water will come 
out of it hy degrees, which being left long to run, will in time get intra 
his tail, and become à canker, as afbreſaid. . pore cy 4k 
- Things generally uſed for the cure of this diſorder, are, water found in 
_ the derayer hollow of a beech-tree, wherewith it is rubbed: the juice of 
the leaves and rents of. flioking gladwin, one pint of plantain-water, two 
of beefbrine; boiled together and clarified, is good to kill them; ſo are 
many more things but particularly, take two drachms of precipitate, pnt 
inte 4 ſmall glatz-niol,- with fair water, much more than will cover the 
and kept cloſe ſtopped ; with which waſh it thrice a day, and 
Ader yu have dreſſed the ſorrance, ſhake the glaſs, and let it ſtand till 
next dreſſing: but if it be in any fleſhy part, you may kill it by bathing 
the pace with the juice of fouthern wood, maudling and rue, of each a 
tike qWatity; and put them into three quarts of urine, with two handfuls 
of bay falt; let it — quarter be conſumed; then take it off, and 
with a clout faſtened to a ſtick, waſh the forrance very hot, four or five 


. 


mornings together. T8 | . 191 
"THIGHS. or 4 Hoxs2Man, the effect of the rider's thigh is one of 
the aids that ferves to make à horſe work vigorouſly in the manage. | 
As {bon as the horſeman clofes with his thighs, you fee the horſe is 
enkvened and alarmed, as preparing himſelf for doing what is demanded 
of him, and diſpoſing himſelf for the manage. | 
THROSTLE ox Tuxusn: of this kind there are five forts: 1. 
The miſie-throfile, which is much bigger and larger than any of the 
others ; her food. far different, and very few. of them to he ſeen ; and 
though the ir meediog beautiful, yet he bag but little except ſhe breeds 
near a place where there is a quantity of mifletoe, and if it be poſſible in 
a thicker, ox in ſome pi; for ſhe is a very melancholy ſort of bird: ſhe 
makes as large a neſt as the jay, and lays as big an egg, building the out- 
Gde commonly with rotten heaps, and the inſide with dead graſs, hay, or 
moſs, that ſhe peels from trees; ſhe ſeldom lays above five eggs, but moſt 
Sommemly four; breeds but twice a_ year; and has three oung ones, 
never more than four; feeds all her young ones with the berries of mifle- 
toe, and nothing elſe, as can be percrived; for which reaſon, ſome eſteem 
the fleſh of the throſtle as an excellent temedy againſt convulſions and the 
falling ſickneſs. - The young birds of this kind, taken about fourteen days 
old, are eaſy to be brought up, being very hardy; they are fed with bread, 
hem , and a little ſheep's-hear: between whiles. But their ſong is 
fed, rambling, or lavith, and therefore they are not worth rearing, 
yet _ will breed like pigeon, if tightly managed. | 
2. The northern throttle or field fare; which comes to us after Michael 
n, continues all winter, and departs the firſt of March; his food is hi 
and haws.m hard weather ; and in open weather, worms and young grait, 
lying alt upon meadow and paſture-grounds; they come in very 
great numbers, and-alſo go away in flocks; their I aſſigned 
to be near the ſea- ſide in Scotland, where they are in abundance, - 
4 : \ I 
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have young three or ſour times every year: they may be taken by bit 
lime; and are better for the ſpit than the cage, N nn aſs 
very fat, which is in very hard weather but in open weather their fleſh is 
bitter, and not worth, gating. .  _ en. ey 

3: The wind throſtle, which comes along with the laſt mentioned bird, 
but ſhe is much ſmaller, with a dark red under her wing; ſhebreeds.in wonds 
and ſhaws, and as the ſong-chroſtle in Scotland does, has an indifferent ſong 
far exceeding the two forger; in Taxuary in fine weather, the ſun ſhining, 
they will get a great many together upon a tree, and ſing two. or threg 
hours, yet they are nat melodious, and ſo not worth the pains of keeping, 
eſpecially ſince they will not ſing above three months. ; 


4. The wogd»ſorng-throſtle, which is, a, very choice ſong-bird, for the 


great variety of his notes, far laviſhneſs, in his ſong, and for continuing 
Unger than any bird in ſong, it being at leaſt nine months in the year, 


The hen builds her neſt the beginning of March n the, ſtump of an 
old tree or fide of the coppice by a ditch, Rae ning finds; food, and 
ſtuff moſt convenient for her building, as alſo meat for her young, Shdé 


faſhiqns her neſt round and deep, with moſs, or dry graſs; and when ſhe 


| | FRY 
has compleated the firlt part, ſhe wonderfully, and after a: moſt exquilite | 


manner, : daubs the inſide with.a fart of earth called loam ; doing it ſo 


(moothand-eyen, andi all with her bill, that it is. beyond. the art of man to 


rform the like with any tools: whereas this bir commonly leayes 4 


le in the bottom af her neſt in the middle, it is ſuppaſed tg be to this 


end, that it may not be drowned, upon ider ö 
cantinyanee of rain : they generally breed three times a yeat, if they. cet 
with no diſturbance or caſualties by the way; and if the weather 


bs ſudden. violent ſhowers, ot long 


* 


and warm they go very ſoon to neſt, The firſt commonly is hatched in 
April, and ſometimes the latter end af March, the ſecand in Mau and 


e. 
CY 


the t hird in June i but the fiſt birds generally, prove * (Eft and beſt: 
they may be taken from the neſt at fourteen days old, but muſt be kept 
warm and neat, not. letting them ſit upon their dung, if it fall into their 
neſt, but to order it ſo, they may dung over, their neſt, while they are 


young and ſmall, They ſhguld be fed with raw meat, and ſome bread 


chopped and mixed together, with hemp-ſeed bruiſed; which bread is to 
be wet and mingled with the meas. When they begin to be well feather- 


ed, put them into a large cage with ſome dry moſs in the bottom, and let 


them have: two er three perches, that they may fit or lie on at pleaſure 3 


for if not kept'elean they are ſubject to the cramp, and will neyer ſing 
nor, delight in themſelves: you may b 4 leave off giving che 


ſheep's-heart,, for bread. and hemp - ſeed will do; but be ſure to let them 
2 freſh water twice u Weck, that they may bathe and prune them- 
ves. 1. 


5. The heath · throſtle, the ſmalleſt of the three forts we have in Eng- ; 


land, and is known- by. bis dark breaſt: in ſome countries they are. called 
Maviſes; for they differ in their colour, ſong, and way of breeding: the 
cock heach-ehraſtle hath much ſurgeter notes. than the wood-ſong-thioftle, 
is neater in his plum, and ſo to be preferred before him. The hen builds 
by the heath; ide; eicher in a furz-buſh, or by a ditch-ſide, in the ſtump 


, 


of an old hawthorn, and ſeldom haunts the woods and ſhaws, as the 
„ 112 other 
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dther does ; her neft is very difficult to be found, which the builds with 
Tong green ground moſs, making it much deeper and leſs than the former: 
the begins not to hatch till the middle of Apr; breeds twice a year, and 
is a fine, tame neat bird, if well fed, and kept clean from dung and ver- 
min. Her young are to be brought up in every reſpect after the ſame 
manner as is here ordered for the other fort. 

- Thee ate ſevetal methdds laid down to diſtinguiſh the cock from the 
hen ; but to avord needlets particulars, firſt view his gullet, whether it be 
white with black ſtreaks vn each fide ; then if he hath large and black 
ſpots on bis breaſt, and the colour of his bead of à light ſhining brown, 
with black ftreaks under the eye, and vpon the pinton of the wing; if you 
kind theſe matks you are right in your choice: but if you would not fail, 
bring up the whole brood, and as you find in a ſhort time after they feed 
themſelves, that they all recotd to themſelves; yet take notice, that the 
en does it with ſhoft catches and jerks, and continues it not long; where- 
n the cock is full, and you perceive his gullet to extend much more than 
ths others, and to fing much oftener than the hen. Having made this ob- 
ſervation two of three times, take him out of the cage, mark him, and then 
put him in again. 15 

'TICK, an infirmity in a horſe, when he preſſes the edge of the man- 
ger wich his upper teeth, and give a kind of belch through the throat, by 
which means he loſes part of his oats. 

_ TICKLISH 18 Taz Mane, A horſe is ſaid to be tickliſb, that 

is, too tender upon the ſpur, and too ſenſible, that does not freely fly the 

ſpurs, but in ſome e reſiſt them, throwing himſelf up, when they 
come near and prick his ſkin, _ 

. TIERCEL, | a male hawk fo called, becauſe he is a third part leſs 

- TERCE, | than the female in bigneſs and ftrength, - 


*7o TIMBER (in Falconry) is to neſtle, or make a neſt as birds of prey 


TIRING:-if this befal a horſe in travelling, or a hunting-match, or 
the like, the beſt helps you can give him is' warm wine to drink, and bleed 
him in the mouth, and to let him lick up and ſwallow the ſame; and if 
there are nettles to be had where you are, rub his mouth, and ſheath him 
well with them, and afterwards ride him gently to his reſting-place, and 
ſet him up warm, and before you go to bed give him half a dozen ſpoon- 
fuls of , with as much provender as he will eat: the next morn- 
ing rub. his legs with ſheep*s-foot oil, and it will cauſe a freſh agility ia his 
lunbs, | 

Some bleed the horle in the neck vein, and the next day give him 2 
gliſter, with an ounce and an half of ſal polychreſtum, and the next day 
cauſe him to drink a pound and a half of olive-oil, and keep him bridled 
for two hours after. | . 

TING, (in Falconry) is giving the hawk a leg or pinion of à pallet 
to piuc 
TIT, a little horſe, and ſome call a horſe of a middle-ſize a double tit. 

_ > 'TIT-LARK; this bird is ſhort in his ſong, and no variety in it, yet 

ſome fancy him for his whiſking, turning and chewing; ſinging moſt — 
7 77 5 C71 the 
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the canary-bird of any bird whatſoever. He commo the begit- 
ging of April, and leaves us the beginning of 8 * » 
hen they are taken, they are fed as the nightingale is ; they muſt be 
crammed at firſt, for they will not feed of themſelves, by reaſon they al- 
ways feed on live meat in the field; for which cauſe he is unacquainted 
wich the meat we offer him: when he comes to feed of himſelf, he will 
eat what the wood-larks eats, or almoſt any other, „„ Gn 

There is no taking the old ones but with a net, ſuch as all other birds 
are catched with, | | , 

This bird breeds about the latter end of April, or beginning of, May. 
and builds her neſt on the ground by ſame pond- ide, or ditcheſide, or in a 
garden in high graſs, and makes her neſt of dead graſs and a few ſmall 
roots; commonly lays fix eggs, or five at leaſt, and has her_young by the 
middle of May, which ſhe feeds with caterpillars and flies. je 

Theſe birds are very eafily brought up, being hardy and not ſubject to 
cold. and cramps as other birds are, but live long if preſerved with care. 

TOE ZTG, and Quarter AH, (with N rule 
which they obſerve in ſboejng horſes, of as it is commonly expreſſed, er 
/are behin«\, and behind before. | e * 

By toe before is meant, that you may give the nails a good hold upon 
the toes of the fore-fget z becauſe there the horn is thin, and you would 
hazard the pricking of the horſe, Ser QuanFeR Being and Oran: 
ING A HorsSe's HEELS, 1 . 

, TONGUE or 4 Hanse, ſhould be ſmall, or elſe it would be diſneult 
to keep the bit from pteſſing it z which cauſing the tongue to extend over 
his bars, and to cover them, will render his feeling of the preſſure of the 
bict dull, by hindering its operation and effect upon the baas. 
' TONGUE-HURT, is what befals a horſe by accident, ot by a bit, 
halter or the like, er MST 

For the cure: ſome bail water in leaves of wood-bine, primroſe, black- 
berry and knot graſs, with ſome honey, adding a little allum; with this 
they waſh the horſe's fore of his tongue two or three times a day with a 
clout tied to a piece of a ſtick, the liquor being lukewarm, .. 

Or anoint with mel roſatum ; but whenever you dreſs either tongue or 
mouth, do not fail to tie the horſe up to the nel be an bour after it. 

Some take ted honey, the marrow of powdered: pork, quick lime and 

r, made into fine powder, of each a like quantity, and boil them to- 
gether till they come to an ointment, and rub the part with it twice a day, 
_ » TOP-ANGLING with a worm requires a line without float or lead, 
The bait muſt be drawn up and down the ſtream on the (op of the water, 
This method ſhould only be uſed when the weather is fize, and the 
Face clear; it is ſometimes ſugceſsful in fubing for a trout and ſalmon- 

alts. 5 | | 

"TURCHENESS, is a long ſtick with a hole at the end of it, through 
which we run a (trap of leather; the two ends of which N toge- 
ther, ſerve to ſtraighcen cloſely and tie up a horſe's noſe, as long as the 
flick is ſtayed upon the halter or ſnaffle. N | 

TOWRUS [with Hunters] a rczbuck, eager for copulation, is ſaid to 


zo to her t x | | 
80 2 COWTrUus I ˖ 3 | TRACE 
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TRACE or + Hart, is ber footing in Tnow, diftindi from her otlier 


; treadings, called doubling, ſpring and pricking. 9 | 


8 are alſo the treads of ravenous beaſts, as wolves, wild 
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TRACT, (with huntſmen) the footing of a wild boar. 

* "TRAIN, (in Falconry) the tail. or train of an hawk. 
TRAIN SCENTS, (with Hunters) a dead hare or cat dragged along 

the ground for the training of hounds, IEEE: . 

3 EL; a machine for teaching a horſe to amble, which is formed 
after the following manner: 

Tbe ſide ropes muſt be made of the beſt and fineſt Turkey thread; and 
twiſted by the rope-maker into a delicate firovg cord, yet mutt not be 
above 2 pie of a ſmall jack-line, with a ncoſe loop at each end, as 

g as poſſible can be made z neither ſhould they be twiſted too hard, 

t gentle, and with an yielding quality, which will bring the motion 
more eaſily on, and prevent the tramel from breaking. 5 
© "Theſe fide ropes muſt be in length thirty-fix inches for a horſe of an 
ordinary ftature, ant either longer or ſhorter, according to his ſize, and fo 

ual one with another, that you cannot diſcern any difference. 

_ 2. The hoſe which muſt be placed in the ſmall of the fore-leg, and the 
mall of the hinderleg above the paſtern- joint, muſt be made of fine 
gith-web, that is ſoft and pliant, and joined with double cotton. 

_ Over the bore muſt be faſtened the ſtrong tabbs of white neats- 
leather well tallowed, ſuited to an even length, and ſtamped with holes at 
equal diſtances, which may pafs through che nooſes of the fide ropes, and 
be made longer or ſhorter arpleaſure, with very ſtrong buckles. 

' Theſe hoſe are alſo to be made faſt about the horle's legs, with {mall 
buckles, and the hoſe of the girth ſhould be four'inches in length, and the. 
Jong tabbs with the large buckles ten inches, 

3. The back-band which is fir for no other uſe but to bear up the ſide- 
ropes, ſhonld, if you tramel all four-legs, be made of fine girth- web, and 
lined with cotton; but if you tramel but one fide, then a common tape 
will ſerve, taking care that it carries the ſide- ropes in an even line, with- 
out 1 Go falling; for if it riſes it ſhortens the fide-rope, and if it falls 
there is danger of its entangling. 

As ta the uſe of the TRAMEL bring the horſe into an even'fmovth 
path, and he being made faſt about his legs, untie the long taps of his near 

ore-Teg and near hinder-leg ; then put to them the ſide · rope, and take care 
that the horſe ſtand at that juſt proportion, which nature betfelf has 
formed him in, without either ſtraining or enlarging his limbs, and in that 
even and Juſt length, ſtay the fide-rope by the ſmall tape faſtened up to 
the ſaddle; then with your hand on the bridle, ftraighteming bis head, put 
him gently forward, and (if there be occaſion) let another perſon put him 
forward alfo, and ſo force him to amble up and down the road with all the 
tleneſs that may be, ſuffering him to take his own time, that he may 
—— to underſtand his reſtraint, and what motion you would have 
+ al orm. 

And although he ſhould ſnapper or ſtumble, or perhaps fall now and 
then, yet it matters not; do you only ſtay his head, give nn 


© 
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2nd put him forwards again with all ger tleneſe, till the horſe finding his 
own fault, and underſtanding the motion, he will become perfect, and 
amble in your hand to your ſatisſaction. | ' 1d 
Fot doing this with more eaſe and lefs amazement to the horſe it will 
not be amiſs if you give the fide-ropes the more length then ordinary 1 
his firſt tramelling, both that the twirches may be leſs fudden, and” 
motion coming more gently, the horſe may ſooner apprehend #, | 
But as ſoon as he is arrived at any perfection in the pace, put the des 
to their true length, foran inch too long is a foot too Nlow in the pa 
and an inch too ſhort, will caufe rolling, a twitching up of the lege, — 
indeed a kipd of downright halting. 
When the horſe will thus amble in your hand ty with the trame} 

on one fide, you may then change it to the other fide, and mae him 
amble in your hand as before; and thus you muſt do, changing from ons 
fide to another, till with this half tramel he will run and amble in your 
hand without ſnappering or ſtumbling, bath readily and fwifely, - 

Having atrained to this, which may be in two or three hours 
labour, if there be any tractableneſs, you may 79 on the whole amel, 
with the broad, flat back-band, tramelſing both fides equally; and rag 
him in your hand at the utmoſt length of the bridle, the road ſeve- 
ral times; then pauſe, cheriſh him, and to it again: and ply him tu, ct 
you have rege him to amble ſwiftly, truly, 2d readily; when, where, 
and how you pleaſe. | el 1 1 

Then put him upon uneven and uncertain ways, as up hill and down 
hill, where there are clots and roughneſs, and where there i hollowneſ 


| and falſe treading. 4 | -£ ht 
When the horſe is become perfe& in your — — theſe motions, 
ou may ſet a boy or groom upon his back, making him amble, while you 
y his head to prevent danger, or to obſerve how he rs. 
Afterwards mount yourſelf, and with all gentleneſs enereaſe his pace 
more and more, till he becomes 3 and as you did before wirh your 
hand; fo do now on his back, firſt wich the half tramel, chen with the 
whole, changing the tramel often fromthe one ſide ed the other, and ale 
* the ground, which ſhould be done two or three times a day. . 
en you have brought the horfe to perfechon, you-rmay lay aſide the 
tramel and ride him without it; but do this in a High-way dad not in a 
private ſinooth road, which affords but a deceitful place, and wilt be teft 
upon every ſmall wearinef j therefore pace him on the tHgh-oway three of 
four niles in a morning, and in caſe you fad bim forſake his gar eicher 
through wearineſs; peeviſhnels or ignorance, alw#ys cerrying the half era- 
mel in yeut pocket, alight” and pur it on; and thas contre to enercite 
him, giving him eaſe now and then, wnd at laſt bring him home en Ins tre 
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ce. | 
 TRAMEL, an inſtrument or deviee, ſometimes of leather, more uſ 
of rope, fitted to a horfeꝰq legs, to regulate his motions, - and ſorm him ve 
amble. " £3134 LD | Wu 4 
TRAMELLIED, a horſe js ſaid to be tramelled that has blages er white 
marks upon the fore and hind fret on one fide, as the far ſoet before and 
behind. | . * 4 »5y b 105 
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. 
He ls ſo called from the reſemblance of the v.hite foot to the hoſes of a 
half tramel. 
"/Cxoss TRAMELLED Haase, is one that has whice marks on two 
of his feet that ſtand croſs-wiſe, like St, Andrews's crofsz as in the fir 
fore-foot, and the near hind- foot; or in the pear foot before, and the far 
- TRAMEL-NET, is a long net for the taking great and ſmall fowl 
with by night, in champaign countries; much like the net uſed for the 
low-bell both in ſhape, bigneſs and meſhes. - | 
It is to be ſpread on the ground, ſo that the nether or farther end of it, 
plumbed with ſmall plummets of lead, may lie looſe thereon z then bear- 
ing up the other part, by the ſtrength of men at the ſoremoſt ends, only 
trail it along the ground, not ſuffering that end which is bore up to come 
near the rome by at leaſt a vard; when this is done, at each fide of the 
net muſt be carried great blazing lights of fire, by which men ſhould go to 
raiſe the birds, and as they riſe under the net, ſo take them; after which 
manner you may paſs over the whole corn-field, or rather champaign 
ground. See Low-BELL and Haxnp-Ner. | 
TRANCHEFILE, is the croſs-chain of a bridle that runs along the 
bitt-mouth from one. branch to the other. 8 
TRAVELLING-HORSE, à horſe fit for journeying, the choice of 
which conſiſts chiefly in his ſtrength; you are to obſerye that his joints 
be ſtrong, his paſterns ſhort and ſtraight, without bending in his going, 
ugh and hollow z let his nature be temperate, neither too furi- 
ous nor too dull; and being thus qualified, let him be fed with good hay 
in the winter, and good ar the ſummer; let his provender be good 
y oats, peaſe, beans or according to his ſtomach, whereof in tie 
of reſt, a peck at a watering is ſuſsciens, but in time of labour, as 
much as he can eat with an appetite, | | 
+. When you travel let him be watered two hours before you ride ; then 
rub, dreſs, and luſtily feed him, after which bridle and let him ftand half 
an hour before you back him; and on your journey let him be fed betimes 
for all night, Cs he may the ſooner take his reſt z and in the morning 
travel him moderately, till his wind be raked and his limbs be warmed, 
and then proceed as your affairs require ; but at night be ſure to water 
him two miles before you come to your journey's end, then the warmer 


- bring him to his inn the better; neither walk nor waſh him, the one 
well 


. 


d, the other foundering in the feet or body, but ſet him up warm 
| and well rubbed with clean litter; and give him no 
meat while his outward parts are hot, or moiſt with ſweat, as the ear-roots, | 
the flanks, the neck, or part under his chops z but being dry, rub him, and 
feed him according to the goodneſs of his appetite, which to get in him, 
change his food, or waſh his tongue and noftrils with vinegar, wine, ſalt, 
or warm urine : » ſtop not his feet with cow-dung, till he be ſuſſici- 
ently cold, and that the blood and humours which were diſperſed be ſet- 
tled in their ix, poem | | | 
Look well to his back that the ſaddle hurt him not, the girths that they 
do not gall, and his ſhoes that they are large, faſt on, and eaſy : Let him 
= . -  Peither eat nor drink when bot nor preſently after travel; as to the labour- 
; 2 | ws 
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ing of him let it be moderate, when the weather is neither extreme hot or 
cold, that fo you may avoid extreme heats, and ſudden colds, and travel 
him not too late, that you may ſee him well dried and fed, before you 
take your own reſt z neither take the ſaddle ſuddenly off his bac. 
He may be fed with horſe hread, made of clean s, peaſe and vet - 
ches, are very good, and all his meat and drink ſhould be exceeding clean 
and tweet ; flanding water is better for him than river water, which is too 
i<rcing 2 he ſhould be tied in the fable with two reins, and often rid o 
itony ways, in order to his better feeling his feet, and hardening his hoofs; 
The beſt litter is a bed of wheat-ſtraw, above his knees, though harley- 
ſtraw is che ſofteſt, but a horſe will cover to eat that, which is not whole= 
ſome for him; whereas wheat-ſtfaw, though it be not fo ſolt to lie upon, 
yet it 13 wholeſome for him to eat; and as for ont-ſtraw, it is the beſt to 
e, upon. | - : 
| As for the dreſſing part, let him be curried twice a day, and be rubbed 
well wich the hands and with a rubber; his head ſhould be rubbed with a 
wet cloch, and his cods rubbed with a dry one, to prevent his being ſcab- 
dy between his legs; and his foretop mane and tail ſhould be combed with 


a wet mane gomb, obſerying where the horſe's hair is thinneſt, to curry 


ntleſt. | 

He ſhould be clean and dry in the ſtable, no. ſwine lying near it, nor 
any poultry ſuffered to come within it z and for the ſtable it ſhould always 
be light, towards the ſouth and north, yet ſo that the north windows may 
be ſhut clofe at pleaſure ; the planchers ſhould lie even and level, that the 
horſe may ſtand at his eaſe, and not prove lame by too much g his 
hinder-feet ; there ſhould be no mud-wall within his reach, for he will 
naturally coyet to eat it, than which nothing is more unwholeſome. .  - 
In feeding give him chopt wheat-ſtraw — his provender, it being a 
preat cleanter of the body, and let the hay-bottles be ſmall, but tied very 
ard; for ſo your horſe will eat with a. much better ſtomach, and make 
lealt waſte; and as it will prove to be very ' wholeſome ro fprinkle water 
upon his hay, ſo fenugreek upon his provender, the firſt being good for 
wind, and the other for worms. Let him be exerciſed daily, which will 
beget him a good appetite to his meat. 2 „ 
Lou may once a year purge him with graſs or green blades of corn, 
called forrage, for ifcen days together; but before you purge him in any 
caſe, let him blood, and while he is purging, let him have no ar ; 
and as a horſe after travel has always more blood than any other beaſt 
whatever, it is therefore good to take blood from him, in order to prevent 
the yellows or other diſtempers which may enſue. „ 

In caſe you ſhould come too late to your inn, ſo that the journey be 
great and preſſing, and that the horſe refuſes to eat till he has drank, 
cough he be hot, then let his drink be milk given him in the dark, leſt 
the whiteneſs make him refuſe it, this being both cordial and pleaſant; 
but if you cannot get milk enough, then mix it with water luke-warm z 
and if the horſe by labour or any ſurfeit be brought Tow, lean and weak, 

ive him to drink mare's milk for many days together, which will ſtrengthen 
Re e | Lobel. 12 
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When he, ig at reſt in the winter, water him between fix and ſeven in 
the morning, and four and five in the evening, but it is not good to waſh 
you when he is hot, yet he may be daſhed above his knees, provided you 
do not waſh tus belly, and chat you ride him afterwards, and fo ſet him up 
and dreſs him, and the purer the water wherein he is waſhed is, the whole- 
ſamer it is, ſo that it be not extreme cold; if the horſe be ſick, he muſt 
ve his water at four times, and not as much as he will drink at once; 
Let him ſtand two or three hours every day without meat; and always ob- 
lerve that rubbing much, hard and well, does preſerve and keep both leg: 
and body in ſtrength, and he delights much therein, and it does much 
better than à great deal of meat. 
7 — alight at every ſteep hill, both to refreſh the horſe and 
yourſelf, look often to the ſaddle, and his ſhoes 3 and after his journey, 
pick and cleanſe che ſoles of his feet, ſtuffing them well with ox-dung, as 
are directed, and anoint his legs with greaſe, tar and turpentine. See 
ou rx. | | 
..\,TRAVES, a kind of ſhackles for a horſe, that is in teaching to amble 


. TRAVERSE, a-horſe is ſaid to trayerſe when he cuts his thread croſs- 
wiſe, throwing his croupe to one ſide, and his head to another. 
Ir. 2 place incloſed with rails for ſhocing an unruly borſe, 
 TRAVICE, is a ſmall encloſure or oblong quadrangle, placed before 
_ a farrier's ſhop, and ang of lags poke or poſts kept together by croſs 
poles; the incloſure being deſigned for keeping and holding in a horſe 
that is apt to be unruly or diſorderly in time of ſhoeing, or of any opera- 


tion. n 4 
..TREAD or Hoss is good, if it be firm and without reſting up- 
on one ſide of the foot more than upon the other, or ſetting down the toe 
or heel, one before the other: if he ſets his heels firſt to the ground, then 
it is a lign that he is foundered in his feet, but if he ſets his toes firſt to the 
„it ſhews that he has been a draft horſe: therefore the whole foot 
Fould be ſet down equally at the {ame inſtant of time, and tuned neither 

out nor in. ee 
- TREPINGER ;. is the action of a horſe who beats the duſt with his 
feet in managing, without embracing the volt; and who makes his 


motions and times ſhoxt, and near the ground, without being put upon his 


This is generally the fault of ſuch horſes as have not their ſhoulders 
ſupple and at hberty, and withal have FEE ny motion with them, 

A harſe-may trepinger in going upon a ſtrait line, ; 
TRIDE,.a word 6 fenifying en and ſwift. | Is 

A tride pace, is a going  hort and ſwift motions, though united and 


X horks is ſaid to work tride upon volts, when the times ho marks with 
his kaunches are ſhort and ready. . Same apply the word only to the mo- 
tion of the kaunches. ee ee | 

TRIP, os STUMBLE 3 @ horſe is ſaid to trip when he makes a falſe 


TRIP, 


IRF, (with Hunters) à herd or company ef gvete...  ' + 
TRIP, a ſhort journey. 
TRISTA, | is « priviledge by whi 
* TRISTHS, | dance on the Lot 
ſo as not to be obliged to hold 
appointed, | 
TRIMMER-ANGLING is v 
even in the {til} part of à river. 
diameter, with a groove on which to up your line, except fo much 
of it near the hook as will allow che bait to hang about mid-water, and 
likewiſe ſo much of the other end ws will reach to the bank, or à buſh, 
where it is to be faſtened. In this poſition you :may leave it to take in 
chance, whilſt you ure angling elſewhere. As ſoon as the pike takes the 
bait, and rats off with it, the line unwinds itſelf off the trimmer, without 
giving him the leaſt check. However, when you-come $0 take up your 
rer and then your will be more ſo- 
cure. This 8 4 method of fiſhing in the night. ANGLING. 
To TROAT, (with Sportſmen) ſignifies to cry (as a buck does at m- 


8 N 
2 1 (with Humers) the ſmall branches on the tap of a 
Sead. 

TROLL, a certain way of fiſhing for pikes with a rod, the line of 
Which runs out in a reel. Sre fing for Pixx. 

TROT ; is one of the natural paces of a horſe, which is two Jegs up 
in the ait, and two upon the ground, at the ſame time croſs-wiſe, or in 
the form of St. Aude ius Crots. 

As in the amble, the horſe is to be ſtayed upon the hand, and preſſed 
forward with the calves of the legs of the rider, one after the other, ſo on 
the conttary, if the horſe be walking, and you would have him trot, yau 
muſt flack your bridle-hand, and preſs him an with both your calves, at 
one and the ſame time; which will oblige him to advance the hind-leg of 


wheel inn mexr, canal or pond, and 


the ſide with which he did not lead, ſooner than otherwiſe he would do, 


and ſo move at the very ſame inftant with the fore · leg of that fide with 
which he begun to lead, which is the true action of the trot ; that is, the 


Mind - leg of one fide and fore-leg of the other, at one and the ſame 


time. | yy 

The TROT oe a Hos is good if it be firm, without neſtiag upon 
one ſide of the foot, before the other, ur ſetring down one toe or heel be- 
fore the other: ſome Horſes notwithſtanding they raiſe, ſtay and tread 
well, have a bad walk, and therefore you are to take notice whether he 
walks quickly, and alſo lightly on the hand, not ꝑreſſing or reftingtoo.much 
on the bitt, but always changing a point, keeping his head high, with a 
quick motion of his ſhoulders, ROC 1 N 

He walks eaſily when bis fore and bind feet make as it were one moti- 
on; and ſurely, when he treads firm and ſure, and lifts up his legs indif- 
ferent high; but if he does nog bend them 7 he will be cold in his 
walk (as they call it) and apt to ſtri ke upon the and clods. 


FTROOSSEOUIN, is a piece of wood, cut archwiſe, raiſed above the 
kinder bow of a great ſaddle, which ſerves to keep the bolſters firm. 


There 


1 fix inches in 


month he is in his prime, being flatteſt and be. 


„ II 7 3 
There are ſome-Dutch ſaddles, called felles rares which have a low 


trouſſequin. 8 | Wr 

. TR OU, delicious freſh water fiſh, which is ohſerved to come in, 
and go out of ſeaſon with the ſtag ad buck, and ſpawns about October 
and November, which is the more admirable, becauſe moſt other fiſh ſpawn 
in warm weather, when the ſun by its heat has cheriſhed the earth and 
water, making them fit for generation. There ate ſeveral ſorts of this tiſh 


highly valuable; ſuch as the fordage-trout, the bull-crout, in Northumber= 


land, &c. but it ĩs obſervable, that the red and yellow trouts are the beſt ; 
and as to their fex, the female has the preference, having a leſs head and 
deeper body than the male: by their large back you may know that they 
are in ſeaſon, with the like note for all other fiſir. 

They are all the winter fick,. lean, and unwholeſome, and often found 
to be louſy: theſe trouts-lice ate a wall worm, with a big head, ſticking 
cloſe to the fiſheꝰs ſides, and ſucking moiſture ſtom him that gave them be- 
ing neither is he freed from them till the ſpring, or beginning of ſum- 
mer, at which times his ſtrength increaſes ; then he deſerts the ſtill deep 
waters, and betakes himſelf. to gravely ground, againſt which he ceaſes 
not rubbing himſelf till he is cleanſed from that louſineſs: from that in- 
Rant he delights to be in ſharp ſtreams, and ſuch as are ſwift, where he 
will lie in wait for minnows and May flies; at the latter end of which 


They are uſually caught with a worm, minnow, or fv, ether nature, 


ot artificial. There are ſeveral forts of worms whicy ee proper halts for 


time in the winter. 


the angler ; as the earth- worm, dung-worm, te ge gene but 


ſor the trout, the lob-worm and branding. ac accounted the bes, or ſquir- 
rel-tail, having a red head ftreaked down the back, and a broad tail. Take 
notice, that with whatever fort of worms you fiſh, they are better for 
keeping, which may be in an earthen pot with moſs, which. muſt be 
changed once in three or four days in the ſummer, and in twice as long 


2 Ruvther direltion for taking 6 Tu ou b. 


If you would do this with ground bait, in the firſt place, you muſt have 
a neat taper rod, light before, with a tender hazle rod. You may angle 
with a ſingle hair of fve lengths, the one tied ta the other, for the bottom 
of the line, and a line of three-haired links for the upper part; and fo, if 


he have. room enough, you may take the largeſt trout in the river, 


He who angles with a line made of three haired links' at the bottom, 
and more at top, may take trouts ; but he who angles with a ſingle hair, 
ſhall take five to his one; for this fiſh is very quick ſighted, therefore the 
angler muſt keep out of hight, Whether it be by day or night, and he muſt 
angle with the point of his rod down to the ſtream TIA | 
© He wuſt begin to angle in March, with ground baits all day long; but 
if it prove clear and bright, he muſt take the morning and evening, or 
elſe his labour will be in vain. 

He that angles with ground-bait, muſt fit his tackle to his rod, and be- 


| Fin at the upper end of the ſtream, carrying his line with an upright hand, 


feeling 


TRO 


bu. 


feeling bis plummet, running on the ground ſome ten inches from the 
hook, plumbing his line according to the ſwiftneſs of the ſtream that he 


angles in; for one plummet will not ſerve for all ſtream. 
or his bait let him take the red knotted worm, which is very good 
where brandlings are not to be had, 


The minnow, (or as ſome call it the penk) is a ſingular bait for a trout, 
for he will come as boldly at it, as a,mattiff=dog at a bear. It will be ad- 
vantageous to him to uſe a line of three filks, and three hairs twiſted for 
the bottom, next the hook, with a ſwivel nigh to the middle of his line, 
with an indifferent large hook. voce ue D 15 

If you fiſh for a trout by hand on the ground, take a lob or garden- 
worm, and put yout hook into it a little above the middle, and out again 
a little below the ſame ; then draw your worm above the arming of your 
hook, making your firſt entrance at the tail, that the point of n e may 
come out at the head. ai | n | 

When you fiſh with the minnow, chuſe the whiteit and middle-ſized, 
thoſe being the beſt, and ſo ou him on your hook, that he may turn 
round when he is drawn againſt the ſtream. | V | 
The beſt way of baiting with the minnow is thus: — your hook in at 
his mouth, and out at his gill, drawing it through about three inches; 
then put the hook again into his mouth, and his tail about with a fine 
white thread, and let the body of, the minnow be almoſt ſtrait, upon the 
hook: thus done, try againſt the ſtream whether it will turn; Which it 
_—_ do too faſt : 2 want of a minnow, a ſmall loach, or ſtickle-back, 
will ſerve. | ; | "1 
The angler muſt angle with the point of his rod down the ſtream, draw- 
Ing the minnow up the ſtream by little and little, near the top of the 
water; the trout ſeeking the bait, will come moſt fiercely at it; but the 


angler muſt not then OP ſtrike; tis a true way without lead, 2 


many times they will forſake lead, and come to the minnow. 


_ Hloꝛu to angle with a Fly for a Tour. | 


In the firſt place let the angler fit himſelf with a hazle of one piece or 
two, ſet canveniently together, light and pliable. Re TRE, 

The lower of his line, next the fly, muſt be of three or four haired 
linksz but if he can attain, as aforeſaid, to angle with a fingle hair, he 
will meet with more profit and pleaſure, p 

Before he begins to angle, having the wind on his back, let him try 
how far he can caſt his line, or at what length his fly, and let him take 
care that the fly fall firſt on the water; for if any of the line light on the 
water, he had better to have ſtood (till, than to have thrown at all. 

He muſt always caſt down the ſtream, with the wind behind, and the 
ſun before him; it is a great advantage to have either ſun or moon before 
him. | | 
March is the month for beginning to angle with the fly ; but if the 
weather prove windy or cloudy, there are ſeveral forts of paimers that are 
Has at time: the firft is the black palmer, ribbed with filver : the 


ond a black palmer with an orange tawny body: thirdly, a palmer 


whoſe N 
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whoſe body is al black: laſtly, there 1 2 red palmer ribbed with gald, 
and a red hackle, mixed wich orange crewel: 
Theſe flies ſerve” all the year long, morning and evening, whether 
d dy weather ; but if the air proves ferene, he may then imi- 
cate t 
er. 


© 


= hawthorn fly, which is all black and very fmall the ſmoller the 
He ma alſo ufe ocker fer as the l. „Ge. us his f. leads him 
See the nick 24 hey N 

"TROUT-COLOURED Moey; i is # white, ſpeckled with (por. af | 
black, bay or ſorrel, particularly about the head and neck. 

TRI Di x horſe is faid to be well troſſed, when his thighs are 
large, and joned to the roundneſs of the croup. 

A horſe is faid to be ill truſſed, "when his thighs are thin, and hear no 

ion to the rc of the fo 0 
en SING, (in Falconry) is a hawk's raiſin wl or aloft; 
foaring then — with it to the =:; * 

TUEL ; the fundament of a horſe. 

TUEL, (with Hunters) the fundament of any wild bead, N "Tx 

| The TUMBLER} the name of this dog is derived from the French, 
| Tunbier, which ſignifies to tumble; and is called vartapus im Latin, from 
wertere, ta turn or tumble, and fo they do; for in hunting/they tuen and 
tumble, winding their bodies about cireularly, and then terealy and: vio- 
lently JON 15 the beaft, do fuddenly gripe it at the very entrance or 
mouth of holes and receptacles, before they can gy. —_— 
of ſelf ſecurity, 

This dog ud alfo another craft aud ſubeility! namely, when he run- 
neth into a warren, or fetches à conrfe about a coney-do he hynes 
Hot after them, nor does any afright them ; he'ſhews no ſpight againſt 

, but diffembling fnend{mp, and pretending favour, paſſes by with 
letneſs and filence, marking their holes <iligently, wherein he is fulda 
deceived. 

When he comes to a place where there is a certainty of conies, he 
couches down cloſe with bis belly to the ground, provided always that by 
his ſkill and policy, that the wind be againſt him in that enterprize, and 
that the conies diſcover him not where he lutketh, by whieh means he 
gets the ſcent of the conies, which is carried to him by the wind and air, 

either going to their holes, or coming out; either paſſing this way or run- 
ning that way, and by his circumſpection ſo orders his matters, that the 
filly coney is de quite from his hole (Which is the haven of his 
ho harbour of his ſafety) and fraudulently cireumvonted and taken 

beſo hea rok Kt be mm _ 8 

Thus having cau 5 en it to 
who waits for 5 — of a in — lurking place. 

Theſe dogs are ſomewhat leſſer chan the hounds, being lanker, an. 
and ſomewhat prick-eared. 

By the form and faſhion of theſe bodies, they might be called mungrel 
3 they were ſomewhat bigger. 


ut though they do not equal the grey-hound in fre yet will in 
5 ag one day, * many conies as ſhalt * 3 
or 


uy 
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T UR 


for a horſe ; for craft and ſubtility are the inſtruments whereby the) male 
this ſpoil. * if 1 3440 i 108 
Ber | Tumours or hard Sxvellings in the Leg. 
When the tymours are hard, and of long continuance, take 4 pint-of 

the horſe's own urine, or that of a cow; half an cunce of flour of brim- 
ſtone, and a drachm of allum, boil it away to the conſumption of one 
half; with this chafe the tumour every morning and evening, then dip a. 
rag into it, and wrap it about it. tt. 

5 there are hard tumours in the leg or thigh, either in the ſpring au- 

tumn, or before Chriftmas, take five poands' of green mallow root (at other 
times three pound of the dried roots) pound them to maſh, boil them 
gently with five quarts bf water in a kettſe for two hours, then pour in as 
much hot water as was boiled away, adding a handful-and a half of ſage 
leaves, and continue to boil it an and à half, or two hours longer; 
then taking the kettle off the fire, incorporate the whole with a pound of 
honey, and half a pound of black ſo . {023.7 

Let it cool till you can bear to thruſt r finger into it, and then add 
to it a pint of ſtrong brand £44 497, ZERG. 16 

Foment the ſwelling daily with this bath, and chaſe it with a handful 
of the dregs of it, and walk the horſe for half an hour after jt. 

If you perceive it tends to a ſuppuration, omit both, and apply baſili- - 
eo . Te x e | dg 
 TUNICIAN Far cox, is ſo called from Turisin Bardary, the coun- 
try where ſhe uſually makes her eyrie, is a bird af prey, not much differ- 
ent from the lanner, yet ſomewhat leſs, though in foot and plume much 
alike, She has a large round head, is more creeſe than the lanner, and 
heavier and more ſluggiſh in her flight : however they are excellent hawks, 
for the river, lying long upon the wing, and they will fly the field alfo 
well enough z they alſo naturally delight to ſerze upon the hare, and will 
ſtrike bold? n | : 

TUNNEL-NET; a net for taking partridges, which ſhould not en- 
ceed fifteen feet in length, nor be leſs than eighteen inches in breadth, or 
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opening for the entrance. 
| = bebe 3 | 3 a 
_ TURN; is a commonly u the Riding-maſters, when 
direct their ſcholars to change hands. See Cuance ard Nen 
TURNING STxaicurt [in the manage] au artificial motion of a 
horſe : of theſe there are ſeveral ſorts, but I thall here only ſpeak of two 
of them, from which all rurnings are derived. © + 1 5 195 
1. Is when a horſe keeps his hinder parts inward, and cloſe 2 
or center, and fo coming about makes his circumferenee with his fore- 
part, oppoſing his enemy face to face; in order to which, wu muſt, to 
the ring of the hind-part of the caveſſon, fix a long rein of two'fathoms 
or more, and to the two other rings two ſhorter reins; then having ſad- 
dled the horſe, and put on his bitt, bring him to the paſt: put the reins. 
cet his bitt over the fore-part of the ſaddle, dolſters and al, and 6x them at 
| ö 3 8 2 couſtant 


TUR 


® conftanc firaitneſs on the top of the pommel, ſo as the horſe may have 
the feeling of the bitt and curb, | 5 A 
If you would have him turn to the right hand, take the ſhort rein on 
the leſt fide of che caveſſon, and bringing it under the fore-bolſter of the 
ſaddle up to the pommel, fix it at ſuch a — thut the horſe may look 
rather from than to the poſt on the right hde : this being done, ſome fkil- 
Ful groom or attendant, ſhould hold the right fide rein of the caveſſon, at 
the poſt governing the fore-part of his body, to come about at large. 
Aſter that, taking the long rein in your hand, and keeping his hindet 
res inwards wich your tod on his outſide ſhoulder, and ſometimes on bis 
outſide thigh, make him move about the peſt, keepin the hinder parts as 
a center, and making his fore-parts move in a circumtcrence, 
Thus you may exerciſe him for ſome time on one band, till he attains 
to ſome perfeCtion, and then changing the reins of the cat eſſin, make him 
do the like to the other hand; ply him in this manner fevcral n.ornings, 
and cheriſh him in his exerciſe according to his deſert, till you have 


brought him to ſuch readineſs, that be will upon the removing of the 


rod, couch bis hinder parts in towards the poſi, and lapping the outward 
fore-leg over the inward, trot about the L moſt ſwiftly, Gino, and 
in as ſtrait a compaſs as you can deſire, or is convenient for the motion of 
the horſe. . | | i 
From trotting he may be brought to fly ing and wheeling about ſo ſwift- 
Ay; that both the fore-legs rifing and moving together, the hinder parts 
* in one and the ſame inſtant. * | 
When you have made him thus perfect in your hand, mount his back, 
22 ſome * to govern the long tein, and another the 
rt : by che motion of your hand upon the bitt, and ſoft rein of the ca- 


veſſon, keep the horſe's head from the poſt, and by means of the calf-of - 


Jour leg laid on his fide, ard your tod turned toward his outward thigh, 
to keep his binder parts to the poſt; labour and. exerciſe him till he 
brought to the perfection deſired. . | 


Then take away the long rein and only exerciſe him with the help of + 


the ſhort rein of the caveſſon, and no other; afterwards take both reins of 
the caveſſon into your hands, and exerciſe him from the poſt, making him 
as ready in any place where you would ride him, as at the pol!. 

2. The other flrait-flying-turn, is to the hor{.'s face fed on the 

poſt as on his enemy, and to move about only with his hinder-parts, for 
which you are to take the ſame heip of the long rein, and the ſhort rein 
of the caveſſon, and to govern them as before thewed; only you are not 
to give the ſhort rein to the poſtward, as much liberty, as before, but to 
keep his head cloſer to the poſt, and following his hinder parts with the 
long rein, by means of your rod, make him bring his binder parts round 
about the poſt; and obſerve, that as he did before lap one fore-foot over 
another, ſo So he muſt lap the hinder-legs one over another, | 

Continue to exerciſe him till he be perfect, as before, then mount and 
ally, leaving the poſt; and all ocher belps, ply kim ouly in fuch 

F. v, leaving the poit, an ot elps, im only in 0 
and free places, D —1 ſhall ſee vba neg Py : | * 
ER 4- " TUSHES; 
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TUSHES; are the fore teeth of a horſe, ſcated beyond the corner 
teeth, upon the bars, where they ſhoot forth on each ſide of the jaws, two 
above and two below, about the age of three, and three and a half, and 
ſometimes four: and no milk or foal teeth ever comes forth in the place 
where they grow. See TerTH. | 

TWIST; the inſide or flat part of a man's thigh; upon which a true 
horſeman reſts upon horſeback, | 

TWISTED; is a horſe reduced to the ſame ſtate of impotency with a 
gelding, by the violent wringing or grating of his teſticles twice about, 
which dries them up, and deprives them of nouriſhment, 3 


TARISSE IR Hoss Es, an imperfection upon the infide of the ham, 

| a little diſtant from the curb, but about the fame height: there is a 
bone ſomewhat high and raiſed; chat part of the ham which is below the 
faid bone ſumetimes ſwells by a diſcharge from the great vein, and is 
termed wariſſe; this does not make the horſe halt, but ſpoils his ſale, by 
growing exceſſive large. Reſt and eaſe (eſpecially if the part be bathed 
with ſpirit of wine) will ſo bind and reſtrain it as not to be perceived for 


the time. 


VARVELS, ſmall filver rings about a hawks leg's, having the owner's 


name engraven thereon, 


To VAULT a Suoe, is to forge it hollow, for horſes that have high 
and round ſoles, to the end that the ſhoe thus hollow, may not bear upon 
the ſole that is then higher than the hoot. 5 

But, after all, this fort of ſhoes ſpoils the feet; for the ſole being ten- 
derer than the ſhoe, aſſumes the form of the ſhoe, and becomes every day 
round:r, | 

 VAUNTLAY, {with Hunters] a ſcrring of hounds or beagles in rea- 
dineſs, where the chace is to paſs, and caſting them off before the reſt of 
the kennel com? in. 

VENERY, the art or exerciſe of hunting wild beaſts, which are called 
bealts of 'veyery; as alſo beaſts of foreſt; and they are the hart, hare, 
hind, boar and wolf, | | 

VERDEROR, an officer of a foreſt, Sc. whoſe principal concern is to 
look after the vert or green hue, and © ſee that it be maintained; he is 
farther deſcribed to be a judicial officer of the king's foreft, choſen by the 


king's writ in the full county»court of the ſhire where the foreſt is, and 


{worn before the ſheriff to maintain and keep the aſſizes and laws of the 
foreſt, and alſo to review, receive and inroll all the attachments and pre- 
1 of all manner of treſpaſſes of the foreſt relating to vert and 
veniſon. | 

The office of a Yerderor much reſembles that of a coroner, eſpecially 
ia this teſpect; that as a eoroner, upon notice of a perfon ſlain, is to go 
and view the dead body, and to make enquiry, by the oath of twelve men, 
how, and by what means the perſon came by his death, and who, and 
what was the occaſion 8 lo it is the duty of a Verderor, by his 
office, to look after and view the wild beaſts of the foreſt; for if any of 
them be found ſlain, wounded or hurt, upon notice given to the Verderor, 
he is to go and view the fame, and to cauſe an inquiſition to be made Y 2 

, K k ury 
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jury of twelve men out of four of the next towhs, to know how, and by 
whom the ſaid beaſt was killed, wounded or hurt. 

Alſo if an oak being over-vert within the foreſt, be felled or cut down 
out of the king's demeſne woods, the ſame is to be appraiſed by view of 
the Verderor. 

The office of the Verderor at the court of attachments, is to ſit there to 
ſee the attachments of the foreſt as well as of vert as veniſon, and receive 
the ſame of the foreſters, and others that preſent them there, and then to 
enter them into their own rolls, Fs 

'VERT, in general, is every plant growing within a foreſt, bearing a 
green leaf, which may hide or cover a deer under it; but then this word 

prune muſt be underſtood, to mean ſuch plants as are either ttees, woods, 
_ buſhes, or ſuch like, which are of the nature either of wood or underwood, 
and not of thoſe kinds of plants which are of the nature of herbs, as thiſtles 

and ſuch like, which may alſo be comprehended within the word plant, 
but not in this ſenſe. | | 

And when after making the charta de fore/ia, ſome queſticned, what 
was to be accounted vert: King Edward J. to make the certainty known 
to all men, made a law to this purpoſe. 

Know ye (faith be) that all trees that ſhall be growing within the 
< foreſt, as well thoſe that bear no fruit at all, as thoſe that do hear fruit 
« at any time in the whole year; and an old aſh being in the arable land 
« within the foreſt, theſe ſhall be accounted vert, becauſe the king is in 
« poſſeſſion of them.” 

And it is to be obſerved, that by vert all trees muſt be underſtood, as 
well under-woods as great woods; and over-vert is all manner of high 
trees, as nether-vert is all ſorts of underwood, and bruſh-wood is called 
cabJiſb. . 4 

Some diſtinguiſh vert after this manner, viz. vert, is derived of verditate, 
in Latin, and lignifies any thing that beareth a green leaf, but eſpecially 
of great and thick coverts, | | 

Iſo it is of divers kinds; ſome of which bear fruit, that may ſerve for 
food for both man and beaſt ; as ſervice-trees, nut- trees, crab-trees, Cc. 
and for the ſhelter and defence of the ſame. . 

_ Over-vert by ſome called 4aut-b2is, from the French, which ſignifies 
high-trees, ſerving for focd and browze, of and for the game, and tur the 
defence of them, as oaks, beeches, Sc. Some haut-bois for ſhelter, 
browſe, and defence only, as aſhes, poplars, &c. 

Nether-vert, called allo /ub-h:is, or underwood, are for browſe and food 
of the game, and for ſhelter and defence, as mapple, &c. Some for browſe 

and defence, as birch, fallow, willow, Sc. Some for ſhelter and defence 

only, as elder, alder, Sc. 1411 * 
Of buſhes, and other vegetables, are ſome for food and ſhelter, as the 
hawthern, black-thorn, &c. Some for hiding and ſhelter, as brakes, gorth 
or gorz-heath, Sc. | 

ESSIGNON, a wind-gall, or ſoft ſwelling on the in and outſide of a 

horſe's hoof ; that is, both on the right and the left of it. 
 VESSION, an infirmity in horſes, which is a ſort of wind-gall or 
ſwelling about the bigneſs of half an apple, bigger or leſſer, r 
i 8 A lolt 


VIC 


a ſoft and ſpungy filth growing between the fleſh and the ſkin, in the hol- 


low next che hock, and beneath the big ſinew, a little above the capelet 
and bending of the ham, 

The ſwelling appears but very little, except when the horſe reſts equal» 
ly upon both his hind-legs, becauſe when he bends his ham, it is not viſi- 
ble at all; neither does it often make a horſe halt; it riſes on both ſides 
the ham, and ſometimes only upon one: thoſe that come lower are not 
dangerous, and in young horſes may be diſperſed by moderate exerciſe, 

VICES in Hoxss, in crder for the prevention, correcting or Turing 
them, you may uſe the following directions: 

If a horſe carries his head or neck awry, ſtrike him twice or thrice 
with the contrary ſpur; but if he be very ſtiff-necked on the right- ide, 
axd.plying or bending on the left, hold the right rein ſhorter — the 
other, and when he inclines that way give him ſudden checks, having a 


ſharp wire faſtened in the reins, that ſtriking in his neck, he may be com- 


pelled to hold it ſtrait, taking care to check him upwards, left he ſhould 
get a habit of ducking down his head. / | 

If a horle is apt to ſhake h's head and ears upon the leaſt occaſion, or 
move his ears when he begins to kick, or bite, or caſt you, ſtrike him on 
the head with your wand, and at the fame time give him a check with 
your bridle, and a ſtroke with the contrary ſpur, putting him ſuddenly out 
of his pace; then make him 1 that he may — lei ſure to underſtand 
your meaning; and do the like when he ſtarts, or when he winches, 
which is a ſign of his deſigning to bite or ſtrike with his heels. 

If a horſe ducks down his head, check him ſuddenly with the bridle, 
and ſtrike him with the ſpurs, that he may be ſenſible of his fault: if be 
be ſtanding, make him bring his head into its right place, as he ſtands, 
when he obeys, be ſure to cheriſh him, and he will ſoon underſtand the 
meaning. | 

If e is ſkittiſh*and apt to ſtart, ſo that j ou are never free from 
danger, while you are on his back; in caſe it proceeds from a weak ſight, 
whereby objects may be repreſented otherwite than they oy are, give 
him time © view them well, and then ride him up gently to them; but if 
he be naturally fearful, at d ready to ſtart at the hearing ſtrange ſounds, 
you muſt innure him to the noiſe of guns, drums, trumpets, c. and in 
time he will take delight therein, | 

If a horle is reſtive, and refuſes to go forwards, pull him backwards, 
aud perhaps he will then go forwards; and though he rebel a long time, 
the whip and ſpurs will prevail with him at laſt, if they be given ſmartly, 
ſoundly, and in time : when once you _ you muſt continue them till 
he ſubmits, provided it proceeds from ſtubbornneſs, and not from faintneſs 
and fickneſs. ; | 
If a horſe rears an end, that is, raiſes ſo high before as to endanger his 


coming over upon the rider, , you muſt give him the bridle, and leaning 


forwards with your whole weight, giving him both your ſpurs as he is fal- 


* 


ling down, but forbear to ſpur him as he is rifing, for that may cauſe him 


to come over upon you. | k 
If he is ſubject to fall down upon the ground, or in the water, nothing 
is better than a pait of good ſpurs 4 when you firſt perceive he. 18 

2 | going 


WW VIG | | 
#6ing about to do ſo, which will divert him from thinking any more of 


it; but if he deſiſts, do not correct him again at that inftant, for bad 
horſemen occaſſon moſt of theſe vices, by es unduly, or out of 


time ; by doing which they are ſo far from making a horſe ſenſible of his 
fault, that they friglit him, and put kim into contuſion, and cauſe him at 
laſt to become reftive. a 

Ik a borſe be apt to run away, you muſt be gentle both with a ſlack 
curb and keeping an eaſy bridle hand; firſt walk him without ſtopping, 
but only ſtaying him by the head by little and little; then trot him a 
White, and put him again from a trot to a walk, ſtaring him by degrees, 
and always cheriſh as ſocn as he obeys; and when you find him thus far 
peaceadble, put him off from his ttot to a gentle gallop; from that to a 
* and from a trot to a walk, ſtaying him by degrees with a ſteady 
| band. by uſing this method for ſome time with judgment and patience, it 
very ti 5 you may cure him of running away. 

. If a horſe is apt to fly out violently, it is certain, that the more you pull 
the bridle rein, and hurt him by ſtraightening the curb, the more he will 
tug, and run the faſter: in this caſe therefore if you have field room 
enough, whenever you find him begin to run, let him go, by ackening 
the bridle, aud giving him the ſpur continually and ſharply till he begin 
to Nacken of his own accord. | 

By treating him in this manner, it is not to be doubted but you will 
cure him at laſt, there being no remedy like this for a runaway horſe. 
Some horſes will not endure the ſpurs when they are given them, nor 
po forwards, but as it were ng and faſtening to them, ſtrike out and 

back z if you preſs them hard they will fall co ſtaling, and not ſtir out 
of the place. | 5 | 

If he be a gelding, it is difficult to break him of his humour; but a 

one horſe may 7 forget it for a time under the conduct of a good 
horſeman: yet if he once get the maſtery of his riders, he will be very 
apt to begin anew again. | 
Too conclude, every gelding, ſtone- horſe or mare, that docs not fly with 
- the ſpurs, but obſtinately cleaves to and kicks againſt them, ſhould be 
looked upon as of a croſs and dbgged nature, and is therefore to be abſo- 
lutely rejectec. $2 
8 VIGOUR or a Hos x, in order to judge of this quality, the follow- 
ing rules and remarks are of ufe, | 
en a horſe is ſtanding ſtill, keeping him faſt with the bridle-hand, 
apply your ſpurs to the hairs of his fides, which by horſemen is termed 
pinc ing and if you find him inpatient under you, gathering himſelf up, 
and endeavouring to go forwards, champing upon the bitt without thru 
ing out his noſe, it is a ſign of heart and vigour. 

- There is a great difference between a mettled horſe and a fiery one; the 
ormer deſerves to be highly valued, but the latter is good for nothing. 
horſe that is truly vigorous ſhould be calm and cool, move on patiently, 
| iſcoyer his mettle but when required. 4 
Then the ſureſt method is to chuſe ſuch horſes as are bv us corny | 
ſive of ſtrokes, and ate afraid at the leaſt appearance of them; which — 
— : . | * t 


VIV. 
the cloſing of the legs and thighs, ſeem to be ſeized with fear, and alarm- 


ed, and that without fretting or fierceneſs. Oy 
A horſe that walks deliberately and ſecurely, without 10 he n 


whip too often and without fretting, goes from the walk to the gallop, 
and from the gallop to the ſtep again, without being diſquieted z but con- 
tinuallj champing upon his bitt, he trots with glibneſs upon his ſhouldets 
eaſily, ſnorting a little through his noſirils. 51 
If a horſe is well upon his haunches, has a light and eafy ſtop, hj 
head frm and well placed, and the feeling of the bitt equa and juſt : 
ſay, if he has all theſe qualities, you will feldpm have cane to complain 
upon account of his price. | 2 N 
I ſhall only add here by way of advice, that whatever good quaſities a 
horſe may have, that you never give a high price for him, anlefs be be 
enducd with theſe two, of having 2 good mouth, and being fenfible of an 
obedience to the ſpur, * ee th: IT ov Brady 
VIVARY, a place either on land or water where living creatures are 
kept ; but in a law ſenſe it is taken for a patk, warren, or fi-. 
VIV ES, Cone er this diſtemper gpes by three names, yet it is but 


AVIVES, Sone and the tame diſtemper, and are certain fat "kernels, 
FIVES, much like buhches of grapes, growing in 4 cluſter, cloſe 


a 2 in ihe mm Rears. — be x5 
ey center from the ears, and creep downyards between the chap n 
the neck of the horſe towards the throkr, and * inflamed they Feel, 
and not only are painful to the horſe, but prove mortzl by Ropping his 
wind, unlefl a ſpeedy courle be taken for the cure, 1 
They cauſe ſuch a difficulty of 3 and uneaſineſs, that he will 
oſtentim s lie down and ſtart up agaia, and tumble about after a ſtrange 
manner. | 
This diſtemper is occaſioned by drinking cold water, after a violent 
heat z which cauſing the humours to melt down they fall too plentifally 
the natural glands or kernels; alfo by eating too much . oats, 
rye, rankneſs of blood, c. Wan mm 
The cure: 1, If the vives are not grown fo large as that the horſe + 
in immediate danger of being ſtifled, do not 1 the tamours, but rather 
endeayour to rot them, by taking hold of the kernel with à pair of piacers 
or plyers, and beating the ſwellings gently with the handle of a thocing: 
hammer, or bruiſing them with your hand, till they become foft enough; 
and they will afcerwards diſappear ; but this is not to be done till the 
ſwellings are pretty ripe, which may be known by the eaſy ſeparation "of 
the hair from the ſkin if you pluck it with your fingers, © Ex Of 
Having rotted, (or in caſe of necelſit opened the vives) let the horſe 
de let blogd under the tongue, and afterwards in the flanks; waſh his 
mouth with ſalt and vinegar; and blow ſome of the vine gar into his ears, 
rubbing and {queezing them hard to make it penettate; for this witl con- 
ſiderably aſſuage the pain which ic commumeates to the j tus. £4 11 
Then to give the horſe to drink a quart of wine with two handfuls of 
hemp- ſeed pounded, two uwe grated, and the yolks of half a dogen 
eggs, and waſh him gently after for an hour, Rn 
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About an hour after giving him that draught inje the f.llowing gly- 
ſterz oil an ounce and half of ſal pclychreſium, (:,cly powdercd in five 

ints of beer; when you have taken it off the fire, put it into two cunces 
ol oil of bays, and ſquirt all in blood warm. | 

As to our practice in England in the cure of this diſtemper z; ſome cut 
holes where the kernals are, and pick them out with a wire, then fill the 
hole with ſalt, and at three dais end it will run; and afterwards wath 
it with ſage juice, and heal it with an ointment made of honev, butter, 
and tar, or with green ointment, and alſo uſe other means with it;; but the 
efficacious receipts are theſe following: 

Take tar, tried hog's-greaſe, bay-falt, ard - frankincenſe powdered, of 
each as much as will ſuffice ; melt them together, and with « clout faſten- 
ed to a ſtick, ſcrub the place four or five mornings, until the inflamed part 
become ſoft and ripe : then flit the ſkin with your incifion-knife, let forth 
the ion, and heal it with tried hog's-greaſe and verdigteaſe, made 
up into fine powder: melt them * a fre, and let the ſtuff boil no more 

than a walm or two; then put in ſome ordinary turpentine, and fo ſtir all 
thet till it be cold, of then carefully anoint the ſorrance therewith 
till it is healed. | 

Another excellent way is, to take a penny-worth of pepper beaten into 
fine powder, a ſpoonful of ſwine's greaſe, mix them together, and convey 
the equally into both the ears of the horſe, ſo tie or ſtitch them up, 
then ſhake them that the medicine may fink downwards, and this being 
done let him blood in the neck-vein and temple-vein. 

But the moſt common way of cure, and ſuch as our Farriers uſe, is to 
let him blood on both ſides the neck-veins, then to ſcar the ſwelling with 
a hot iron, from the root down to the bottom of the ear, till the ſkin looks 
- yellow the ſame iron being in ſhape ſomewhat like an arrow's head, with 
three or four ſmall lines drawn from the body of it; and after ſeating, in 
order to take out the heat of the fire, and to make it ſound again, anoint 
It with freſh butter, or with hog*s-preaſe, and he will do well, 

VIXEN or FIXEN, a fox's cubs. 

ULCER, Caxxrex, ox FisTULA IN THe Eve or ax Hoss; 
this diſeaſe is ſo called from the corruption of the blood and ſalt humours, 
deſcending from the head into the eyes, | 

The ſigns are the white of the eye will be full of red and bloody fireaks 
and upon the eye-lids will appear angry red pimples, from whence will 
run a water, which will ſcald the cheek as it paſſes, and the eye it- 
ſelf will be full of gum and corrupt yellow matter. | 

The cure; firſt bleed the horſe on that ſide of the neck on which the 
ſore eye is, and then ſearch all the pimglee with a ſmall inſtrument of ſteel 
or ſilver, to ſee if you can find any hole or hollowneſs among them; and 
if you do find any, ſearch their depth. 

When make a tent fit for the hole, and dip it in the water prepared of 
a the white ſort, (ſee Coryeras WATER) and put it into the 
hole every other day, making the tent ſhorter by degrees, till the hollow- 
neſs be filled. r 

But if you do find any hollowneſs, then rub the pimples twice a day 
with this water, till they are bloody, and it will cure the eye. 


ULCERS 
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ULCERS ox FisTvLas in Hawks » ſometimes hawks have ul+ 
cets and fiſtulas in ſeveral parts of their bodies, whick will always run and 
fend forth a filthy, fretting, thin and ſaltiſ humour at their nares, | 

For the cure; lyringe it often to the bottom with ſtrong allum-water, 
and if you can conventently, put a tent wetted in vinegar and allum into 
the holes, that it will haſten the cure; but do not let the tent reach to 
the hottom of the ſore, mr 

UMBER, is a fiſh which ſome will have to he the fame as the graylin 
and only different in name: it is of the tench kind, but ſeldom grows {6 
bis: very few, or any exceeding the length of cighteen inches. He fre- 
quents ſuch rivers as trouts do, is taken with the ſame baits, eſpecially the, 
tls, and being a ſimple fiſh is beIder than the trout ; he hides himſelf in 
winter, but after April, appearing abr-ad, is gameſome ang pleaſant, yet 
very tender mouthed, and therefore quickly loft after he is ſtruck. See 
GrAYLING, . | | 
a UMBLES, HUMBLES oz NUMBLES, part of the enttails of a 

eer. 
UNCERTAIN. We call a horſe uncertain that is naturally reftleſs 

and turbulent, and is not confitmed in the manage he is put to, lo that he 
works with trouble and uncertainty, 7 

UNDOING or a Boa, (with Hunters) ſigniſies the dreſſing of it. 

UNITE,  horle is ſaid to unite, or walk in union, when in galloping, 
the hind-quarters follow and keep time with the fore. 

UNRECLAIMED (ia Falconry) untamed, wild, as an unreclaimed 


hawk | 
UNSEALING, (in Falconry) is the taking away the thread that runs 
through the hawk's eye-lids, and hinders her fight, * en 
UNSTRIKE THE Hoop, (in Falconry) is to draw the ſtrings of a 
hawks hood, that it may be in readineſs to be pulled off. n 
UNSUMMED, (in Falconry) 1s ſpoken of a hawk when her feathers 
are not at their full length, | | PEP i 
VOLARY, a great bird-cage, fo large, that birds haye rogm to fly up 
d down 1a it. UC 
GY OLT; this word ſignifies a round or circular tread, and in general, 
where we ſay in the Academies to make volts, to manage upon volts, we 
underſtand a gait of two treads, made by a horſe going ſideways round a 
center, in ſuch a manner that theſe two treads make parallel tratts, one 
larger made by the fore- feet, and another ſmaller made by the hind-ſcer, 
the croup approaching towards the center, and the ſhoulders bearing out- 
wards, Sometimes the volt is of one tread; ay When a horſe makes volrs 
in corvets, and in caprioles, fo that the hautiches foltow the ſhoulders, aud 
move forwards on the lame tread, In genera, the way and tract of à volt 
is made ſometimes round, ſometimes oval and ſometimes fquare, of four 
ſuaight lines; ſo that thete treads whether round of ſquare, incluſe a ters 
rain or manage ground, the Middle of which tz [lomenac eitnyathed by 
a pillar, or elſe by an ry center,. which is there ſuppoſtd in order 
to regulate the diſtaaces a d juſtneſs of the volt. enn 
REVEKASFED VOLT, is a tract of two treads, made by tke horſe Wit H 
Ais head to che center, and his croup out fo that te goes ſide-ways upon a 
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walk, trot or gallop, and traces out a ſmall circur ference v ich his ſtoul- 
ders, and a large one with his croup. : 
| his different ſituation of the ſhoulders and the croup, with r-{pett to 
the center, gives this volt the name of reverſed, as being of pc fite in fitua- 
tion to the former. 8 | 
Reverſed volts upon a walk, appeaſe and quiet unruly horſes if they are 
made methodically. | | a 
The fix volts are made terra a terra, two to the right, two to the left, 
two to the right again; all with one breath, obſerving the ground with 
the fame cadence working (tride) ſhort and quick, and ready the furchand 
in the air, the breech upon the ground, the head and tail firm and ſteady. 
To do the fix volts, you ſhould have an excellent hotſe that is knowing 


and obedient, and his ſtrength to anſwer them. 


/ To make a horſe work upon the four corners of the volt, is to manage 


him with that juſtneſs, that from quarter to quarter, or at cach of the cor- 
ners or angles of the volt, he makes a narrow volt that does nut take above 
the quarter of the great volt, the head and tail firm, and thus purſues all the 


quarters, with the ſame cadence, without loſing one time or motion, and 


with one reprize or with one motion, 

In ſpeaking of volts, we ſay to put a horſe upon volte, to make him work 
upon the volts, to make good volts, to embrace the whole volt; that is, to 
manage ſo that the horſe working upon volts, takes in all the ground, ard 
the ſhoulders go before the haunches, | 
To paſſage upon volt, or ride a horſe head and haunches, in, is to ride 


im upon two treads, upon a walk or trot. | 
DzM1-VOLT, is a demi round of one tread or two, made by the horſe 
at one of the corners or angles of the volt, or elfe at the end of the line of 
the paſſade ; ſo that being near the end of this line, or elſe one of the 
corners of the volt, he changes hands, to return by a ſemi- circle, to regain 
the ſame line. F 
When he does not return upon this line, we ſay he has not cloſed his 
demi-volt, p | 1 
Demi-volts of the length of a horſe, are ſemi-circles of two treads, 
which a horſe traces in working ſide-ways, the haunches low, and the 
head high, turning very narrow ; ſo that having formed round, he changes 
4 to make another, which is again followed by another change f 
hand, and another demi-volt, which croſſes the firſt, This demi-volt of 
a horſe's length is a very pretty manage, but very difficult, we may com- 
pare it to a figure of eight, I : 5 
URINE ; a ſerous or wateriſh excrement derived from the blood, which 
paſſes from the reins, and is diſcharged through the bladder. 3 
Sometimes a horſe is ſeized with an exceſſive flux of crude and undi- 
geſted urine, reſembling water, by which his ſtrength is drained by de- 
grees: it proceeds from heat and ſharpneis of the blood, or an inflammati- 
on in the kidnies, which, like a cuppingeglaſs, ſucks in the concocted 
ſerum from the veins. % | 
The remote cauſes, are the immoderate and irregular working of 
young horſes, cold rains in the beginning of winter, eating ed Wo 
be FOE J | rong t 
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brought ever by ſca, which being ſpungy, draw in the ſpirits of the ſalt 


water, 
As for the cure, the horſe is to be fed with bran inſtead of vats; 'giving 
bim a cooling glyſter, next dav let him blood, the day following inject 
another glyſter, the next day aſter that bleed bim again, not taking away 
above the quantity of two pounds of blood t a time this done, boil t 
quarts of water, and put it into a pailful of common water, with a large 
handful of oriental bole beat to powder: mix all well together, and les 
the horte take it luke-warm for his ordinary drink morning and evening, 


giving him full liberty to quenth his thirſt, which, in this difeaſe, is o. | 


ceflive ; for the more ke drinks, he will be fooner cured. 
As for remedies to provoke urine in horſes, which — n 
Take about four ounces of dried -wgeon's dung in powder, and bal 1 
in a quart of white-wine ; after two or three wan in out-the liquor, 
c 1 the horſe blood warm, then walk * for half an hour, and he wil. 


Kale if it be poſſible. 
Another good remedy for a horſe that cannot ſtale, i is to lead hin into 8 


ſheep=cote, and there unbridle him, ſuffering him to ſmell rhe dung, and 


roll and wallow in it; for he will iufallibly Aale before he canes forth, it 
he be not paſt cure. 


This quick effect proceeds from a ſubtile and diuretic ſalt, that neams 


out from the ſheep's dung, and ſtrikes the brain; ſince by reaſon of the 


correſpondence of that with the lower parts, it oblizes the expulGve facul- 


ty to avoid the urine. 
The urinary paſſages are frequently ſtopt by thick phlegm, which will 


ſcarce give way to the above-mentioned medici nes, and an recourſe 


may be had to the f llowing receipt. - 
Take an ounce cf faſafras-wood with this bark, cut it ſmall, and i in- 


fuſe it ia a quart of white-wine, in a large glaſs- bottle well ſtopped, fo. ag 
twe-thirds of the bottle may remain empty; let it ſtand on hot aſhes for 
about ſix hours, then ſtrain out the wine, and- give it the horſe ia a 


horn, 
This remedy. will 8 afford relief, either by urine or ſweat, the 


matter of which is known to be the tame, 
To caule : horſe to ftale for his-benefit in ſome cholica, p ut two ounces 


of ſugar of dialthæa to a quarter of 4 pound of Caſtile-loap, beat them 


well together, make pretty big balls, and diſſolve one of t them in a ba | 


and a half of ſtrong beer ſcalding hot; when it & lukewarm r it 
in a horn, and let him faſt an hour after. 


For a flappage of Urine aber e Herſe comet fate, 


Pound half a pound of anniſeeds, and à handful of Rn NE or 
if you have not them, half an ounce of parſley-ſoeds, pound them, and 
boil them in a quart of ſtrong white-wine, or for want af that, as much 
old ae beerz then ſtrain it off, and add a drach of oyſter-ihell ky 

give i the horſe nul ware, 


powdered, gi | 
URIVES ; nets to catch hawks with. en 
| | WAX. 
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AY) ALE; is the ſloweſt, and leaſt raiſed of a herſe's goings. ' The 
Duke of Newwca/le made this motion to be two legs diametrically 

oppoſite in the ait, at the ſame time, in the form of St. Auarew?s crots, 

which, in effect, is the motion of a trot. 

But later authors agree, that ſo great a maſter was miſtaken in this 

int: for in a walk (as any one may obſerve) a horſe lifts two legs of a 
fide, one after the other, beginning with the hind-leg firſt: as if he lead 
with the legs of the right ſide, then the firit foot he lifteth is his far hind 
foot ; and in the ſame time he is ſetting it down (which in a ſtep is al- 

Ways ſhort of the tread of his fore-foot upon the ſame fide) he litteth his 
far fore: foot, and ſetteth it down belere his near fore-foot, So 

; Again, juſt as he is. ſetting down his far fore- foot, he lifts up his near 

hind-foor; and ſets it down again, juſt ſhort of his near ſore- foot, and juſt 
as he is ſetting it down, he litts his near fore-foor, and ſets it down before 
iis far forefoot, © | 

And this is the true motion of a horſe's legs upon a walk. 
Begin this leſſon upon a walk, and end it with a Walk. 

When you teach your horſe to turn to the right and left, or from one 
hand to another, make him walk at firſt, then teach him upon the trot, and 
then upon the gallop. N 

WALKERS, a tort of foreſt officers appointed by the king, to walk 
about a certain ſpace of ground at pointed to their care. 

WAR-HORSE: in order to the chuſing ſuch a horſe, take the follow- 
ing directions | | 

Chuſe one tall in ftature, with a comely head, and an ont-ſwelling 
forchead; a large ſparkling eye, the white of which is covered with the 
eye-brows; a ſmall thin ear, ſho and pricking ; it long, well carried, and 
moving; a deep neck, a large creſt, broad breaſt, bending ribs ; broad and 

ight chine, round and full buttocks; a tail high and broad, neither too 
thick nor too thin; a full ſwelling thigh, a broad, flat, and lean leg; ſhort 
paſterned and ftrong jointed, = 

As for the ordering him during the time of teaching, he muſt be kept 
high, his f-od good hay and clean vais, or two parts of oats and part of 
beans or peas, well dried and hardened 3 baff a peck in a morning, noon, 
and evening, 1s enough. 4 a? 

On his reſting days let him be dreſſed between five and fix in the morn- 
ing, and water him at ſeven and eight in the evening. 
refs him between thtee and four, and water him about four or five, 
and always give him provender after watering; litter him at eight, and 
give him food for all night. | | Le tg 

The night before he is ridden, about nine take away his hay, and at 
four in the morning give him a handful or two of oats; and when he has 
eaten them turn him upon the ſnaffie, and rub bim all over with dry 
cloths ; then ſaddle him, and make him fit for his exerciſe; when he has 
performed it, bring him into the ſtable all ſweaty as he is, and rub him all 

over with dry wiſps; when this has been done, take off his ſaddle, and 
having rubbed him through with dry cloths, and put on his houſing cloth, 
then lay the ſaddle on again with the girth, and walk him about gently 


till 


WAR | 
ti he is c «a; when fer bim up, let him faſt for two or three hewn, and 
put him to his meat 2 in the at. ernoon curb, rub, and dreſs him; 2 


water and order him as before, 

WARBLE,-to chirp, bg, ard chatter as 2 bird does z to fingin ail 
ling quavering way.” , \ 

WARBLES VD S:zT-rasTs;:(in Farrier ) the ſmall bard W 
frequently formed on the taddle part of an horſe's back, and occaſioned 
the heat or uneaſy polition of the ſaddle, are ſtiled warbles; and if the 
ans {uffered to remain till they turn horny, they are then called ſet-faſts, 

1 he f rmer may be eaſily diſperſed by bathing them with a mizqure 
cunſiſing of two parts of camphorated ſpitits of wine, and one part of ſpi- 
rit ef fal- armoniac. But it will be neceffary to rub the latter with the 
mercurial vintinent all they ate ſoſcened, and at laſt diflolved, - Sometimes 
iadeed they will nct yivid to this treatment, in which caſe they mult be 
taken out with the knife, and the parts treated as a freſh wound. 

WARELING or Tas WIN, (in Faconty) is when a b. aſter 
having mant ed herſelf, croſſes her wings over her 

WARRANT a-Hoxse. A jockey that {-Us a horſe, is by an invio- 
lable cuſtom obliged to warrart him, that is eo. refund the money that was 

given for him, and receive ag in the horſe in nine days aſtet the firſt deli- 
very, in caſe he ſold him when under fuch infirmities as may eſcape the 
view of the buyer, and as they are obviouſly diſcovered ; namely, purſi | 
neſs, glanders, and unſoundncis, hot and cold. 

But he does not warrant him clear of ſuch infomities as may be ſeen 
and diſcerned. 

And not only a horſe-mercharit or jockey, but 12 ons of what quality 
ſoever, ſtand obliged by the law of nature, and will be conſtrained to take 
back the horſe, i if he is affected with the diſorders firſt mentioned, and to 
repay the money, 

WARREN, a franchiſe, or place priviledged, either by preſcription ox or 
grant from the king, to keep beatts or fowls of warren in, 

The word is now generally applied toa quantity of ground ſet alide for 


Tabbets, c. f * 8 
A warren, as well as other things, requires a proper place eu- 
lar ſit uati * it ſhould be upon a { mall afornt; expoſed to 3 or 


ſouth ; the ſoil that is moſt ſuitable to it, is that which is ſandy; ſor to 
make a warren in a ſtrong elayed gtound, would be the way to hinder the 
rabbets from making thewſelyes boroughs with eaſe: if the warren ſhould 
be mooriſh ground, you would reap but little benefit n them, wet being 
injurious to theſe animals. 

A warren generally ſpeaking, is a coppice which is cut every ten, twelve 
or fifteen years, according as the owner thereof thinks fitz, and if it be 
made near his huuſe, it is the bettet ; otherwiſe he muſt be content to 
have it according as the ſituati n of the ground will allow. ; 

He ought to take all che due precautions, that his warren be ſo contri- 
ved, that the rabbers may caſily habituate themſelves to itz but how to 
ſucceed therein, men's ſentiments differ: ancient authors, who have 
wrote upon this ſubjeQ, ſay, that it muſt be ſurrounded with walls ; but 
others think this extravagancy, and that the * will much exceed the 
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8 and indeed we ſind not ſo many that are ſo incloſed, but every 
we is at his own liberty as to that. = 8 
Mr. Chomel's opinion is, that a warren ought to be encompaſſed by a 
good ditch ; and though ſuch an incloſure cannot hinder the rabbets from 
ing out, at leaſt if it be not filled with water, yet it may be hoped no 
age may accrue there from, when once they are accultomed to the 
place, to which they will keep, thqugh there be neither walls nor ditches 
to hem them in. He that makes a warren, i: at liberty to make it as large 
us he pleaſes, the extent is net to be limited; only this may be obſerved, 
that the more ſpacious it ĩs, the more it will be to the owner's profit. 
I do not know ſays the ſame author, how thoſe who have wrote before 
me upon the ſubject of warrens, have given their opinion, that it ought to 
de ſurrounded with ditehes full of water ; they muſt either be acquainted 
Wick the nature of rabbete, or they muſt not: if they were, why, ſince 
they know moiſture to be tnjurious/to theſe animals, they ſhould adviſe a 
thing that moſt contributes to it, by bringing water about by the means of 
ditches ! is not this acting againſt the courſe of nature? and if they were 
not ſenſible of the matter, they could have no reaſon to preſcribe what 
muſt naturally tend to the detriment of a warren and therefore without 
troubling themſelves about what will become of the rabbets that are put 
into a warren, let them make one in ſuch a ſituation as is before deſcribed, 
and ſurrounded with good dry ditc hes, and it wiil be ſufficient. | 
I you have but few rabbets to ſtock your warren with, you muſt exer= 
ciſe the more patience, to wait for the pleaſure and profit you may expect 
from it; ſuch things there are in this word, time is required before men 
can make their advantages of them, therefore you mult wait: a warren is 
af ſuch a nature, chat it cannat too ſpon abound with ſubjects that are pro- 
pow it, ſo as to be ina condition to yield good profit to the owner: 
oſe Who defire to have a warren ſoon, ought to furniſh themfelves with 
a certain number of does big with young : theſe animals, by their young 
ones, will multiply in time, but they muſt not for the firſt two years be 
hunted, and but a little the third; but thoſe who have moſt knowledge in 
this kind of management, take care to ſtock their warren, by the means of 
2 number of conies, and it is kept up the better when it is done. 
"WARREN; che bent franchife in degree to a park, js the liberty aud 
franchiſe of a'free warren. - ; | 
The beaſts and fowls —— are ſaid 8 be four, wiz: the hare, the 
coney, the ſane, and the partrĩidge, and no other, (being ſuch as may 
be taken of rg, winged hawks) that, for the moſt, there * no officers 
in a warren, but the maſter of che game, or the keeper, and that there is 
no neceſſity of incloſing the ſame, as there is of a park. | 
And that becauſe a foreſt, in dignity, is both the higheſt, and the 


2 ſt franchiſe; fo it doth comprehend in it a chace, a park, and 4 
warren; for which reafon the beaſts of the chacc, and beafts and 
fowls of the warren are as much priviledged within a foreſt as the beaſts 
of the ſoreſt are, every foreſt being in itſelf a chace, though a chace be 
not à foreft, but a part of it; and the like may be ſaid of a park or 
warren, _ ot * 
N | WT i e Fer 


N 
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For which reaſon, the hunting, hurting, or killing any of the beaſts or 
fowls of chace, park or warren, within the limits of the foreſt, is a treſpals 
of the foreſt, and to be : puniſhed only by the laws of the foreſt, ard nat 
otherwiſe. 0 5 8 | - | : 's 

Although it is ſaid before, that the beaſts and fowls of the warren are 
the hare, the coney, the pheaſant, and the partridge, yet my Lord Cæle 
accounteth all fowls feræ natur. There be both beaſts and fowls of the 
warren, ſaich he; beaſts, as hares, conies and roes ; fowls of two ſorts, 
due terreſtres, and aquatiles, (i, e. land fowl and water fowl) ; that the 
terreftres are of two ſorts, Heeres, i. e. of the woods; and campeſtres, i. e. 
of the plain fields; the brit are the pheaſant, woodcock, Ac. the ſecond, 
partridge, quail, rail, Sc. the aquatily;, or water fowl, as mallard, hern, 
Se 


WART, is an excreſcence, or fiſperfiuity of ſpungy:fleſb that files in 
the hinder paſterns of coach-hories almott as big as à walnut. 
A wart 332 and voids red ſtinking matter, and is not cured but 


for a time, for it returns again. | 
Wart, or ſpungy Excreſcence near the Eye of a Horſe. 


This imperfeQtion proceeds from congealed phlegm lodged there, 
which in time cauſes the eye to waſte, or to grow little, if it be not re- 
medied. 5 

For the cure; put three ounces of powder of copperas into a crucible, 
on a charcoal fire, keeping the matter ſtirring from time to time; but take 
care to avoid the ſteams; continue a pretty ſmart beat till the matter 

ws ſomewhat reddiſh; then take it off the fire, and when it is cooled, 
reak it, and beat the matter to a very fine powder; then incorporate four 
ounces of this powder with five ounces of album rhafis, and an oint- 
ment to be applied cold to the warts; anoigt them lightly every day, and 
they will fall off like kernels of nuts, without cauſing any ſwelling in the 
legs. | | 
Pot you mult take care to anoint nothing but the warts, nor muſt you 
work or ride the horſe during the application of the ointment. 

As ſoon as the warts are fallen off, which will be in a month's time, 
dreſs the ſores with the Counteſs's ointment, and it will compleat the cure 
in a month more ; for the fores are uſually very deep where the warts are 


large. 
WarERS rox Fisu. If you have a pond that is ſupplied by a 
white fat water, upon great tains you may put in at firſt three — In 
carps per acre, if there be three ot ſour acres of pond; but otherwiſe you 
muſt not put in ſo many: and it will be proper to put in alſo forty or fiſty 
tenches for a trial 3 becauſe this ſort of water is youy proper for carp, but 

being laid dry ſome time may do well for tenches alſo. . _ EET 
Perches may be added to what number yau,pleaſe, as ſuppoſe fix hun- 
dred, for they are great breeders; and being allo hſhes of prey, they de- 
es as much, if not more than day other 7 And theſe 


vour their own ſpeci 


are accounted one of the beſt {ores of fiſu. 


Take» 
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Take care how you put bteam into theſe waters, for they grow up very 
flewly, though thev will at length become very large, but in the mean 
time they breed prodigiouſly, and have ſuch a flimy, nafty fry, as both 
robs and fouls the water, which renders it unfit for ether fiſh z but when a 
water is ten or twelve acres in extent, and fed with ſory* brook, winter and 
Tummer, they will do well: otherwiſe not to be made'ufe of 

f r pike, they are dangerous gueſts in fuch ponds, for if they are 
grown big, they will devour the beſt fiſh, and depopulate the water z but 
if you can get one hundred jacks once in two years, not excecding nine 
inches, you may put them together wich the carps into great waters, o 
that your carps be nar leſſer than nine or ten inches; but you muſt not let 
them continue there more than two years; after which time put them into 
their peculiar pounds, where being duly fed, they will grow to be very 


large and fine fiſh. 

"En not expedient to ſtock great ſtanding waters wich ecls, for they are 
but of flow growth; and being alſo but wy an indifferent ſize, they will be 
lean and dry; but ſuch moats into which the ſinks of houles drain, ate 
places in which they will thrive well, 

Theſe directions relate particularly to the ſtocking of new made ponds z ; 
but after one, two or three years (for they muſt not continue longer full) 
when you come to re-ſtock, and ſo upon all occaſions, you may put three 
or four hundred carpꝰ, and eight hundred carps, and eight hundred tench 
(if the water feeds them) into an acre, beſides perches. 
Lou muſt likewiſe take notice, that if the hſh with which you ſtock 
your ponds, be taken out of oyer-ſtocked ponds, which renders them lean 
and poor, you mult at the ſame time double your ſtock, or elſe the too 
ſudden plenty of food at the firſt will ſurfeit them, and they will die of 
over much blood, as has been found by experience, 

WATER rroyex For Honses. The reſervation of 'horſes de- 
pends conſiderably on the water they drink while they are travelling: that 
which is leaſt quick and penetrating is beſt; a river being preferable to a 
ſpring, or a fountain to a draw well. 

However, if a man is obliged to let his horſe drink ſuch penetrating 
water, it ought to be ſet in the ſun, or ſome of it warmed to corre the 
ſharpneſs of the reſt; or it may be a little amended by ſtirring it about 
with the hand, or throwing hay among it: but if the water be extremely 
quick and piercing, mingle warm water or wheat-bran with it, and that 
will ſuFiciently correct the fault. * | 
| WATERING oy Hoxszs. The due performance of this requires 

the obſervance of the following rules: . E 
All the while you are upon a journey, let your horſe drink of the firſt 
water you come to, after ſeven o'clock in the morning, if it be in 
ſummer-time, and after nine or ten in winter, 

That is accounted good water, which is neither too quick and pier- 

cing, nor too muddy and ſtinking. 
his is to be done, unleſs you would have him gallop a long time after 
drinking; for if ſo you muſt forbear. | 
Though it is the cuſtom of England to run and gallop horſes after drink- 
ing, which we call watering-courſes, to bring them (as they ſay) = 
| | win 
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wind, yet ſays M. de Szley/e}, it is the moſt pernicious practice t hat can be 
imagined for horſes, by which many are rendered purſy. | 

hile a horſe is drinking, draw up his head five or ſix times, making 
him move a little between every draught; and notwithitanding he be 
warm, and ſweat very much, yet he is not quite out of breath, and you 
have ſtill four or five miles to ride, he will be Better after drinking a little, 
than if he had drank none at all: it is true, indeed, if the horſe is very 
warm, you ſhould at coming out of the water, redouble your pace, to 
make him go at a gentle trot, to warm the water in his belly. 

You ought to let him drink after this manner during the whole time of 
your journey; becauſe if when you happen to bait, he be hot or ſweaty, 
you muſt not let him drink for a long time, becauſe it would endanger his 
life; and when his bridle is taken off, his exceſſive thirſt will hinder him 
from eating, ſo that he will not offer to touch his meat for an hour or 
two; which, perhaps, your occaſions will not allow you ſor a baiting time, 
and not to have any food will render him unfit fgr travel. 

If you meet with any ford before you come to your inn, ride the horſe 
through it two or three times, but not up to his belly; this will cleanſe 
his legs ; but the coldnefs of the water will bind up the humours, and 

vent them from deſcending. 

If your horſe has been very warm, and you have not had the conveni- 
ency of watering him upon the road, he will, when unbridled, eat but 
very little, therefore he ſhould have his oats given him waſhed in ale or 
- beer, or only ſome of them, if you intend to feed him again after he has 

drank | 


Some are of opinion, that horſes are often ſpoiled by giving them oats 
before their water; becauſe they ſay, the water makes the oats paſs too 
ſoon, and out of the ſtomach undigeſted. But M. de Salleyſel affirms, that 
though it be the common cuſtom not to do it till after, yet it is proper to 
feed with oats before and after, eſpecially if the horſe be warm, and has 
been hard rid, for they will be a great deal the better for it, and in no 
danger of becoming ſick. | | 


Green water for many Sorrances, 


Take an ounce and half of Romar: vitriol, and as much roach allum, 
an ounce of verdigreaſe, and two ounces of copperas, reduce them all to a 
very fine powder, and put them into a two-quart bottle, into which pour a 
quart of the beſt and ſtrongeſt white-wine vinegar; then having tied ſome 
pieces of lead or iron about the neck of it, that ſo it may fink, put a hard 
roll of hay in the bottom of a kettle, that the bottom of the bottle may 
not touch the kettle z then cutting three notches in the ſides of the cork, 
leſt the bottle ſhould break, ſtop up the bottle, ſer it in the kettle upon the 
hay, ſo that it may ſtand upright; then put ſo much coid water into the 
kettle, that about two or three inches of the neck of the bottle may re- 
main above the water; then hang the kettle over the fire, and make it 
boil-for half an hour, or fo long till the vinegar has diſſolved the powders; 
taking the bottle out now and then, and ſhaking the vinegar and powders 
together z 


WAT 
her; and when you find that they are well mixed, take them off the 
fire, and keep it cloſe ſtopped with a-cork, for uſe. | 


"Che aatiied of afag & 6c ar bun- 


Take an earthen pan which will hold about twelve quarts, fl this with 
chamber-lee, that has been made by healthy, ſound, and young perſons : 
and the ſtaler the chamber-lce is, the betcer-will it be fit for uſc. It ought 
to ſtand in the pan at leaſt three weeks before you ute it. 

| I will be proper to have a panful of it always ready : and when you 
have occafion to uſe this medicine for a moderate grief, halt a pint, or bet- 
ter, of the above deſcribed vinegar, with a quart of the ſtale chamber-lee, 
or if you would have it ſtronger, more of the vinegar: then they being 
mixed together hot, (r though in winter) cold, with a oft rag, bathe the 
legs, heels, or parts of the horſe affected with it, twice a day. 

As to the virtues of this water; it is the beſt remedy yet known in the 
world, either for the prevention or cure of many great and dangeroas ſor- 
rances, to which horſes are liable; as malenders, which it cures at once or 
twice dreſſing. ET 

The mange, either dry or wet, rat-tails, ſcratches, gourded or {welled 
legs and heels; it alſa prevents and Cures the greaſe fallen into the legs 
and heels. | 

And it will alſo cure the farcy, if to theſe two laſt named diſeaſes, 
you purge the horſe before, and once, twice, or three times during the 
time of cure. 

It is a noble cleanſer and healer of all ſtubborn and foul ulcers and 
wounds in a horſe ; preventing the breediag of worms, and all proud fleſb 
in wounds, as well as a repeller or driver away of any flux of hunours 
from any part; alſo clifts and cracks in the heels, pains, Sc. preventing 
wind-galls, by its repellent and ſtrengthening quality. 

The green water alone, without the chamber-lee, is the beſt of reme- 
dies for the cure of all fiitula's, cankers, and galled backs, not diſpofing 
ſuch ſorrances to rot, feſter, and grow worſe, as all grealy and oily me- 
dicines do, 


An excellent Eye-Water. 


Reduce lapis caliminaris to a fine powder z allo take powder of che 
beſt — called — and the beſt — vitriol, of 
each an ounce; put them into a new earthen pipkia, which will hold four 
2 boil them till the liquor is conſumed to three quarters of a pint z 
then let it ſettle, and pour off the clear from the fœces; to which clear 
liquor, add two drachms of ſaccharum ſaturni, commonly called ſugar of 
lead ; ſalt of vitriol, two drachms; caniphire diſſolved in ſpirit of wine, 
better than a quarter of an ounce; tinRures of aloes, better than half, but 


- not quite three quarters of an ounce; red roſe water, three quarters of a 


pint; prepared tutty, near; but not quite, half an ounce: mix all theſe 
together, and keep ir in a bottle for u . 


I 
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At is one of the beſt eye- waters for horſes extant, for all diſeaſes of the 
eyes, as pin and web, peatls, clouds, blood-ſhotten, ſore and running eyes, 
ſalt, hat, and ſharp rheums; ulcers, fiſtula's, bruiſes, ſtripes (and if it ke 
mixed with a little honey, with as much as you uſe at the time of uſing 
it); alſo moon-hlind, ſtrengthening the ſight to a miracle, by only ſyring- 
ing it into the eyes, a ſyringe full two or three times a day. | 


As to its extraordinary yirtues, a certain author gives the following in- 


Ce : = | 
A young unruly horſe being put into a cart, in order to learn him to 
draw, was ſo unruly, that two or three men could ſcarce govern him, ſo 


that one of the men, by violently whipping hiia over the face; he happen 


ed to receive a molt dangerous ſtroke by a knotted whipcord, in the eye; 
ſo that the cord had quite cut through the firſt coat of the eye, fo deep, 
that the dent or wound would more than bury the whipcord ; and that 
wound was all along the middle of the ſight of the eye, which inflamed 
the eye and eye-lid to that degree, that the eye grew as big as one's fiſt 3 
and all the beſt farners judged it impoſſible to recover the fight : but the 
eye- lid being bathed with a rag dipped in a little hot beer, in which a lit- 
th butter had been boiled, and a handful of ſage leaves, as hot as the horſe 
could endure it, the ſwelling was thereby ſoon brought down; and then 
two or three ſyringes full of the aboveſaid water at a time being injected 
into the eye, and that two or three times a day, this made a perfect cure 
of 2 eye in leſs than a week, and reſtored the hotſe to his perfect ſight, 
a3 before. "92872 


| _  Red-Water, | 
This is a filthy humour iſſuing from any wound, "ſore or ulcer, in a 


horſe, which ſo long as it remains in, does ſo poĩſon them, that they are 
| — n 


not to be cured till it is brought out. x . 
To effect this, take the root of the herb called Good King Henry; or A 
Geed, and boil it in water, and give it him; or give him a good handful 
of muſtard- ſeed beaten ſmall in white-wine yinegar, two or three times 
together, one after another; but you mult be ſure to keep his belly rub- 


bed with a good long ſlick by two men, one at one end and the other at 


the other. | | 

WATERS oz Humovrs tx Horses: their hind-legs are ſubject 
to certain white, ſharp, and corrupt humours or waters, which happen very 
rarely in the fore-legs, and are difcovered by ſearching the —— if a 
moiſtneſs be found beneath the hair, which is extremely ſtinking; and will 


w all raund the paſtern and paſtern-joint, and ſometimes almoſt up to 


the very ham. 


Theſe waters do frequently cauſe the paſterns to ſwell, keep the legs 


ſtiff, make the horſe lean, and ſeparate the fleſh from the coronet, near 


the heels. ; 
They may be eaſily put a ſtop to in their beginning, but after they have 
of — et it is an error 22 * intend to diſperſe 


them; for although they may drive them up for a time, yet they will ro- 
turn and break out again yy EINE HS 


. 
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, forthe eure; if it, be begun in winter time, they will occaſion! a 
great deal of trouble; but in the ſummer time, the white honey charge 


will produce ſuch effects as are beyond expectation. 
Gs For Watery Eyes. 


This infirmity proceeds either from rheumatic and moiſt humours, or 

from ſome ſtroke or blow, either with a whip, ſtick, or ſuch like, and the 

cure is, 1 2 | 
- Firſt bleed him in the eye-vein, then melt pitch, maſtich, and roſin, of 
each equal quantities together, and ſpread it with a ſtick over his temples, 
then lay ſome wool over it, ſo as to lie flat to his head. | 938 
5 Then having diſſolved ſome allum in white-wine, wafh his eyes with 
' it; or blow ſome powder of tutty into them; or you may mix a little tut- 
_ ty-with fine honey, and touch the corner of the eye wich it and you will 

find the plaiſter will looſen and fall off, as the humour decreaſes. 

WATERY Sorts in Hoxses; there is a certain ſtinking or fret- 
ting matter, which iſſues out of the pores, and deadens the ſkin of the paſ- 
tern, fetlock, and ſometimes of the whole leg of a horſe, and is ſo corro- 
five, that it looſens the hoof from the coronet at the heel, appearing on 
the ſkin in form of, very white and malignant matter, which ſhews the 
greatneſs of the corruption. 5 ; 5 

be breaking out of this matter is always uſhered in by a ſwelling, and 

accompanied with pain, and at laſt acquiring a venemous quality, it is ſuc- 
ceeded by warts, clefts and modes, which in proceſs of time, over-run the 
whole part, and render the cure very difficult. | | 

It commonly appears at firſt on the fide of the paſtern, and afterwards 
riſes up to the middle of the leg, peeling off ſome part of the hair. 

As for the cure; as ſoon as you perceive a horſe to be ſeized with this 
diſtemper, let him blood ſparingly, two pounds of blood will be enough ; 
then give him every morning for eight days together, a decoction of guai- 
acum, or of box-wood, and afterwards purge him, obſerving the ſame me- 
thod as is preſcribed for the farcin, 2which ſee. ; 320 
la the mean time you muſt ſhave away the hair, and if the leg be not 

urded, rub the ſore places very hard with a wiſp in order to apply the 

0 following ointment for drying up water ſores: | 1 tn 
Take a pound of black ſoap, an ordinary glaſs fall of ſpirit of wine, 
two ounces of common ſalt beaten ſmall, and three-ounces of burnt allum, 
with a ſufficient quantity of meal: make an ointment'of theſe, to be laid 
on the part without any, covering or bandage. The next day waſh the 
place very well with new made urine, and apply the omtment ſeveral 
times, waſhing it as before. 7 
Water Spaniel, how to train, and order him for the game in fowling. 


4 1 The water dog af ſuch general uſe, and ſo common amongſt us, that 
F there needs no great deſcription of him; but there are great differenees 
\ '.__ © "amongſt them, as well in proportion as otherwiſe. . = 


/ 


, 
* 
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As to colour, the curious will make a difference, as the black to be the 
beſt and hardieſt; the ſpotted or pied, quickeſt of ſcent, and the liver- 
hewed quickeſt in ſwimming : but, in truth, colour is not material, for 
without doubt there are goed and bad of all colours, and that by experi- 
ence is found: but his breeding, training up, and coming of a good kind, 
are the chief things; yet it muſt be confeſſed, that as to handſomeneſs, 
the colour is to be regarded, ſo is the proportion as to the ſhape ; and then 
| his head ſhould be round, with curled hair, his ears broad and hanging, 
his eyes full and lively, his noſe ſbort, his lips like unto an hound's, his 
neck thick and ſhort, his ſhoulders broad, his legs ſtraight, his chine ſquare, 
his ribs with a compaſs, his buttocks round, . his thighs braway, his belly 
guant, his paſterns ſtrong and dew-clawed, and his forg-feet long and 
round, with his hair in general ou and curled, not looſe and 3 
for the firſt ſheweth hardineſs and ſtrength to endure the water, and the 
other much tenderneſs aud 22 | * 

Now for the training and bringing him u cannot begin too 5 
mean to teach him Kaen . — he 5 bar lags for — is the ele 2 
cipal thing to be learned; for being made to obey, he is then ready to do 
your commands, therefore ſo ſoon as he can lap, teach him to couch and 
lie cloſe, not daring to ſtir from that poſture without your commands; 
and the better to effect this, always cheriſh him when he does your will, 
and correct him when he diſobeys; and be ſure to obſerve, that in the 
firti teaching him you never let him eat any thing, but when he does ſome- 
thing to deſerve it, that he may thereby know, that food is a thing that 
cometh not by chance, or by a liberal hand, but only for a reward for 
well-doing ; and this will make him not only willing to learn, but apt to 
remember what he is taught without blows, and to that end have no more 
teachers than one, for variety breeds contuſion, as teaching divers ways, 
ſo that he can learn no way well. | 

AMother thing is, end- be very conſtant to the words of direction 
by which you teach him, chuſing ſuch as are moſt pertinent to that pur- 
poſe, and thoſe words that you firſt uſe, do not alter, for dogs take notice 
of the ſound, not of the Exgliſb, ſo that the leaſt alteration puts them to a 
ſtand : for example, if you teach him to couch at the word dun, this will 
be a known command unto him; and I ain of opinion, that to uſe more 
words than what is'neceſſary, for one and the ſame thing, is to overload 
his memory, and cauſe forgetfulneſs in him. 

And this method ſhould be obſerved, as to the ſetting dog. * 

You muſt teach him alſo to know the word of correction, and repre hen 
fon, for no leſſon can be taught without a fault; and no fault ſhould eſ- 
cape without reprehenſion, or at leaſt of chidirg, and in this be as conſtant 
to a word; as Go too, firrah, raſcal, or the like; which ar firſt ſhould be 
uſed with a laſh or jerk, to make him know, that it is a word of wrath: or 
anger; neither muſt ſuch words proceed from you lovingly or gently, but 
with'paſſion and roughneſs of voice, and fierceneſs of looks,'that the whelp 
may tremble when he hears you ſpeak thus, You muſt have: Settain words 
of cheriſhing when he hath done well, that he may be thereby encouraged, 
as, That's a good be, well done, or the like, uſing therewith chearfulneſa 

of ſpeech, not without actions 45 1 885 as ſpitting in his mouth, clap- 
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ping him on the back, and the like; you muſt alfo uſe ſome words of ad- 
vice, that when he is at his-ſport he may the better perform the ſame, and 
they may ſerve to ſpur or put him forward with more cheerfulneſs of ſpi- 
rit, as Take heed, bem, or the like. 

When your whelp is brought to underſtand theſe ſeveral words, 2 
of inſtruction, correction, ein and advice, and that he will couch 
and lie down at your feet, how, when, and as long as you pleaſe, and that 
with a word, or look only ; then teach him to lead in a line or collar, and 
to follow at your heels, without coming too cloſe or hanging back; the 
meaning of this is, to teach him to be more familiar and obedient unt 


you. 

Having brought him to perfe& obedience, to follow you in a line, the 
next thing muſt be, to make him follow you in like manner looſe, without 
a line, and always to be at your heels, and to lie down by you without 
your leave to the contrary : this is as neceſſary a leſſon as can be taught 
him, for he muſt be ſo put upon ſpecial occaſions, as to raiſe up fowl from 
their haunts, and find out, and bring what you have ſhot or killed, unto 


I The next leſſon to learn him is, to fetch and any thing that you 
ſhall command him; and this you may begin to teach him by the way of 
{ports as by taking your glove, and ſhaking bis head, making him to catch 

at it, and to play with it, and ſometimes let him hold it in his mouth, and 
ſtrive to pull it from you; then caſt it a little way from you, and let him 

muzzle it on the ground; then take it from him gently, giving him che- 
riſking, as, That's a td boy, well done, os the lite. We og ee 

After you have ſpent ſome time in this, and that you find him to take 

it from the ground, and to hold it in his mouth, as it were, from you ; then 

begin to caſt it further, giving him your command, ſaying, Fetch, or bring 

u, frrab; and if he brings it, then cheriſh and reward him with meat, or 
a cruſt of bread, and let him have no food, but what he deſerves by doing 

his leſſon, and by your continual practice he will fetch your glove, or any 

_ elſe you throw out for him. 4 

at any time he offers to run away with your glove, or to toſs it up and 
down wantonly, not bringiog it you orderly, then firſt give him your word 

of inſtruction. 155 . 

And if that will not do, your word of correction; and if neither avail, | 
then proceed to blows, and give him nothing to eat as a reward, until he 
doth as you command him. | | 

Wben by this means you have made him perfect, and that he will fetch 

à 2 glove readily wherever you throw it, bringing it to you although in 

companys and all call him to come to them; you muſt then make much 

of him, and reward him very well: and having trained him to fetch your 
glove, then proceed to teach him to fetch whatſoever you throw from you, 
» 


as balls, ſticks, ſtones, money, or any erg that is portable. HP 
As alſo teach him to carry live or dead fowl, and with a tender mouth, 


that when you. have occaſion to uſe him for the ſport, he may bring them 
to you —— tearing, or ſo much as bruiſing a feather. i 

As you walk with him in the fields, drop ſomething behind you un- 
known to him; and being gone a little way, ſend him back to * it, by 
5 . ſaying, 


WAT. 
ſaying, Back,. firrah, I have loft ; and if at firſt he ſand am1zed, urge 


him (till, and ceaſe not by pointing to him the way you would have him 


7 until by ſeeking out he finds that which you ſo dropped; which make 
im-take up, by laying, Ttat's it, and to bring it after you; then drop it 
again, guing twice as far as formerly, cauſing him to go back to ſeek it, 
not leaving him till you have made him find it, and bring it to you, for 
which cheriſh and reward him; and where he fails, there chaſtiſe or chide 
him, ſometimes with angry words, other times with blows, and ſometimes 
keep him faſting, according to his offence; and thus do until he will hunt 
the way back which you went, were it above a mile. | 
But if. your dog 2 
it from him, and Cherith him; but fend him preſently again, ſayi 
Away again, or, I have loft more, and be not ſatisfied until he hath brought 
you the right thing; and if he return without any thing, then be ſure 
both to chide and beat him for his ſſoth and negligence. | 
When he will thus fetch, carry, and find out things thus loft, then train 
him to hunting, beginning firſt with tame fowl, which, by your help 
(when they dive or otherwiſe) you may with little labour make him take, 
* - which will hearten and encourage him to the ſport. | | 
After this, make him uſe all his cunning without your aſſiſtance, whe- 
ther he gets or loſes the game, and according to his deſert,. teward or cor- 
rect him: by this practice he will become maſter of his gamez and be ſure 


always that he bring his game (when taken) to the ſhare unto you without 


hurting it. 


Your next buſineſs ſhould be, to train him unto your fowling- piece, 


eauſing him to follow, as it were, ſtep by ſtep behind you, and under the 
covert of your ſhadow until you have ſhot, ot elſe to.couch, or lie cloſe, 
where you appoint him, by _ lie cloſe, until you have ſhot; and 
then upon the leaſt notice, or 
yu 1 os 1 - 
ome dogs are ſo expert, as to have their eye upon the game, and upon 
a gun's _ off, 2 run to fetch it; but it is adjudged not ſo 
good, for the piece ſhould not be a warning to him, but your command: 
and if you give him this liberty at your ſhooting, when you come amongſt 
your nets or lime-twigs, as ſoon as he ſeeth the fowl entangled and flutter 
their wings, he will preſently ruſh in amongſt them, and will occaſion the 
ſpoiling your lime-rods, and the tearing or entangling your. nets. 1 
The ſpaniel is of great uſe in moulting-time, chat is, when the wild- 


fowl caſt their feathers, and cannot fly, but lie lurking about in fegtet 


places; which ſeaſon is between ſummer and autumn: at which time 
take your dog inge ſuch places where they reſort, cauſing him to hunt 
about; and When he finds them, they are eaſily taken, becauſe they can- 
not fly. | | 
| fa-foniy countries, where fowls do much reſort, great quantities may 
be ſo taken, driving them into places where you mult have nets ready 
fixed, as in narrow creeks, or the like. 4. | 8 
Theſe fowl, if taken and kept tame, and fed with beaſts livers, whey, 
curds, barley, patte, ſcalded bran, and the like, ate excellent food, far 
| G2 Lin turpalung 


pen to bring you a wrong thing, you muſt receive 
* my 8 4 | 


— 


ckoning, ſpeedily to come and do what 


WHE 

ſurpaſſing thoſe abſolutely wild, both for plumpneſs, fatneſs of body, and 

alſo for ſweetneſs of taſte, Wo), | 
WATTLES ; the gills of a cock, or the naked red fleſh that hangs un- 


der a turkey's neck. 
WEAR; eaſy branch, See BanqQuerT and Banquert-Line, 


Weaning of @ Colt. 


— 


When you have a mind to wean a foal, take it from its dam over night, 
and put it in ſome empty place where it may reſt, and out of the hearing 
of the mare. | 
The next morning give the foal faſting, a ſprig or two of ſavin, rolled 
in butter, and keep him faſting for two hours after; then give him a little 
meat, as graſs, hay, or chaff, with ſome clean water; manage him thus 
for three days one after another, by which time he will have forget the 
dam; and if you intend to make a gelding of him, geld him; and atter the 
ſwelling is aflwaged, put him into a paſture, with other colt- foals by them- 
ſelves, and the fillies into a paſture by themſelves.” 
Let theſe paſtures be ſpacious pieces of ground, where they may run till 
they are fit for the ſaddle. | 
| EAR, + ſtank or great dam in a river, contrived for the taking of 
WARE, I fiſh, or for conveying the ſtream to a mill. / 


Te deflroy Weaſles. 


* Take ſal-armoniac, pound it, and with wheat-flour and honey make it 
into a paſte, with the white of an egg, lay it in pellets where they come, 
and it will kill them, ; 

Too prevent their ſucking hen's eggs, lay rue about the rooſt, and they 
will not come near them. 
* 2 WEATHER a Hawsx, (in Falconry) is to ſet her abroad to take 
WHEEZING, oz BLowinc in Hoxses, 1s quite different from 
1 for this wheezing does not proceed from any defect in the 
gs, but from the narrewneſs of the paſſages between the bones and 
iſtles of the noſe. | 

And farther, theſe horſes do not want wind; for notwithſtanding they 
blew ſo exceſſively when exerciſed, yet their flanks will be but litile 
moved, and in their natural condition. 

2. There are other horſes that are thick winded, that is, their breathing 
a little more free than the former ; but neither the one nor the other are 
„ or for any great ſervice, / | 
Yeta perſon may be liable to be miſtaken in this caſe, for when a horſe 
has been a long time in the ſtable without exerciſe, he will, at the 
- fit riding, be out of breath, although he be neither a blower, nor thick. 


3. There are ſome wheezers or blowers, that rattle and make a noiſe 
through the noſe z but this impediment goes and comes, and is only oc- 
caſioned by abundance- of phlegmatic ſtuff; for their flanks will not 


. 


redouble, 
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tedouble, neither will they have a cough with it, and therefore they can- 

not be purſy. 3 1 

_ WHELPS ; thoſe who would have fair hounds, ſhould chuſe fair 
bitches, and ſuch a8 arg ſtrong and well proportioned in evety part, with 
large ribs and flanks. ö | 

The beſt ſeaſ 

March, for then n litter in a good time of the year (that is in the 
ſpring) ſo that they will be fit to enter in due courſe without loſs of time, 
or of the ſeaſon for if bitches litter in the winter, it is very troubleſome 
to bring up their whelps, and it will be difficult to keep them alive; cold 
being very injurious to all young creatures. hs; | 


The dogs that line the bitches muſt not be aboye five years old, for it 


they are older (it 18 the opinion of many) the whelps whych they get will 
prove dull and heavy, a | | 2 

You ought alſo to be ſure to get good dogs for the bitches at their firft 
growin 5 proud, for ſoaie perfons have made this obſervation; that if it be 
a maſtiff, grey -hound, or hound, that fir t lines a bitch, in all the litters 
that ſhe will have afterwards, one of her whelpz will reſemble the dog 
that firſt lined her. 9 : ER FN 

And although the firſt litter af whelps is not, accounted fo | as the 
ſecond er third, becauſe they are ſuppoſed to be weaker and tmaller, yet 
you ſhould not fail to have her lined at firſt with a good fair hound. * 

When a bitch has grown proud, it is not good to cool her in the water; 


for that congeals the blood within her veins and arteries, and cauſes the 


belly-gripes, mangineſs, and other diſeaſes. | 

When a bitch begins to grow pretty big with whelp, ſuffer her not to 
hunt, or uſe any violent — for that may cauſe het te caſt her 
whelps; take care to feed her well, and prowde her a clean and private 
place to litter in, and keep them there for a few days, that they may be 
familiarized with it. 1 ee 

When your bitch has littered, chuſe thoſe you, intend to keep, drown- 
inz the reſt ; there will indeed be ſome difficulty in chufing the beſt; for, 


according to the opinion of ſome, thoſe will be the fwifteſt and beſt, that 


are the lighteſt while they ſuckz but will not be the ſtrongeſt ; others tell 
us, that that whelp that ſees the laſt is belt; and others adviſe to remove 


the whelps, and lay them in ſeveral places, watching the bitch, and that 


whelp dich ſhe carries firlt to the kennel, will prove the beſt. 

Let the whelps have good, freſh ſtraw to lie on, and let it be often 
changed; nor do not let them be expoſed to the ſun-ſhrne or rain; and it 
will be of advantage to them to ancint their ſkins once or twice a week 
with nut- oil, mixed with faffron pounded, which will not only keepthem 
from being anoyed with flies, but will kill worms of all kinds. | 

When the whelps are fifteen 4 old, let them be warmed, and a week 
after, cut or twiſt off one joint of their ſterns; when they can ſee, give 


them milk to lap; and when they are two months old wean them, 

ing them from their dams; they then ought to be well fed, but not roo 

high kept, and now and then put ſome cummin-ſeeds in cherr bread, to 

expel or keep ind out of their bellies. | | 
| \ 060-0 Some 
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or coupling hounds, is in Unuary, February, and 
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Some indeed adviſe to let the whelps fuck three months, and afterwards 
to wean them, and then to put them to be kept in vi liages, till they are 
ten months old; giving a ſtrit charge to thoſe who keep them, not to 
ſuffer them to eat carrion, and not to ſuffer tlie to frequent warrens, 
which will be injurious to them. l 
Let them be fed with bread made of wheat, für M bread will paſs too 
_ Toon through them, and is ſo light, that they wif! be narrow-backed; 
whereas hounds ought to have broad ones. i 
Thbey having been kept in this manner till ten months old, take them 
up and put them in the held amongſt others, that they may be innured to 
live after the ſame manner; about which time begin by degrees to couple 
them with others, that they may learn to go a hunting, 
Tie or ſix days practice of this may do, and in order to make them 
- traQtable, in caſe they go a ſtray, or open unſeaſonably, let them now and 
then feel the ſmart of your whip, | 
WHINE, an hunting term, uſed for the cry of an otter, | 
WHIPPING IN AxcL1NG, is the faftening a line to the hook or to 
the rod; it is alſo uſed for the caſting in of the hook, and drawing it gent- 
ily on the water. ö | 
WHITE Face oz BTIAZ ; is a white mark upon horſes deſcending 
from the fore-head almoſt to the noſe, See CAN RIN. 
.. WHITE Foor; is a white mark that happens in the feet of a great 
| many horſes, both before and behind, from the fetlock to the coffin. 
The horſes thus marked are either tramelled, croſs-tramelled, or white 
of all fou. 
Some horſemen place an unlucky fatality in thoſe white of the far foot 
behind. See Cyaugsst-TrROr, Hur, d TRAMMELED, 
WHITE Foo ro, (in Farriery) a quality of which it is ſaid there 
are four good marks belonging thereto, and ſeven bad ones. 
The firſt good mark is when the horſe has only his foreefeet, and the ſe» 
cond is when he has his near hind-foot white, 
The far hind-foot white is accounted a bad mark, f 
The two fore-feet white, is accounted a bad mark, but not very com- 


mon. 
The two hind- feet white, is a mark, eſpecially if he has a ſtar or 
blaze in his forehead. pads na TTY. | 
The two fore-feet, and one hind-foot white, is ſomewhat better than 
the two fore-feet alone. | 
Four white feet are an indication of good nature; but ſuch horſes for 
the moſt part are not very ſtrong; and their fore-feet will incline to be 
brittle, by reaſon of the whiteneſs of the horn. | 
- Two feet on a fide white is a bad mark, and ſo likewiſe when a horſe is 
croſs white-footed ; though this is by. ſome accounted a good mark, to 
2 the far fore-foot and near hind-foot white, eſpecially if he have a 
with it. 3 
ExNMINEZD WHITE FEET, are ſuch as are freckled with little black 
(pots round the coronets, an excellent mark. © | 
Laſtly, the higher the white aſcends upon a horſe's legs, he is ſo much 
the worſe, 4 a But 
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But after all, the judgment drawn from marks and colours, is accord- 
ing to men's fancies ; there being good and bad of all marks, as well az 


of all colours. | 
WHITE-HOUND, thoſe hounds which are of one colour are account - 


ed the beſt hounds : in like manner, thoſe which ate ſpotted with red; 


but thoſe that are ſpotted with a dun-colour are eſteemed of little value, 

being faint hearted, and cannot endure much labour. 

But if they happen to be 4. coal black, which ſeldom happens, 

they commonly prove incom e hounds | 
But if white hounds are ſpotted with black, rer tells us they are 

never the beſt hare hunters. White and black and white and grey, ſtreaked 


with white, are alſo the moſt beautiful. 


WHUR, (in Falconry) a term uſed for the fluttefing of partridges and 


pheaſants as they riſe, - | 
A WILD BOAR, is called the firſt year a pig of the ſounder, the 
ſecond year a hog, the third a hog-ſtcer, the fourth a boar; at which age, 


if not before, he leaves the founder, and then he is called a ſingler, or 


To take Wild-Fowl with Lime Springs, Hr. 


Having found out any place where wild-fowl reſort, either. great or 
ſmall, make uſe of this device. pf | 
Procure a bundle of ſticks about a foot in length, Soon them at one 
end, and let them be ſuch as are forked at the other; ſtick t 
ground lightly, only ſo as to bear up the lines or cords hereafter menti- 
oned, placing, theſe ſticks in ſtrait lines, and at equal diſtances, all over the 
whole place where they reſort. * | 3 

Provide a ſufficient quantity of packthread or ſmall cord, and daub it 
all over with ſtrong bird · lime, if you defign it for ſtrong fowl, or to be uſed 
in the water, or otherwiſe ordinary bitd- lime will ferve welb enough. 

Set the ſticks not above ſix fect diſtant one from the other, and let the 


flicks be of ſuch proportions, as to be able te bear up the lines, which are 


to be laid along all over the forks, faſtening the ends of the lines to the 
laſt ſticks with flipping knots, that when any fowl comes to touch on any 
part of the line, the whole line may give way to enfnar? it, ſo that the 
more it ſtrives to get away, the faſter it will be held, 


If you ſet againſt the morning, fix the rods or ſticks over night; and laß 
the lines on at leaſt an hour before day; for if they are 0 5 ſo . 


it will be great odds but the fowls will be there before you. 


But if you ſet for the evening, you muſt ſet up ſticks and lines before 


ſun- ſet, leſt the fowls reſorting thither, and finding you there, be frighted, 
and avoid the place; and it will alſo be proper to ſtrew baits for them to 


entice them thither. 


If you place theſe rods in the water, then\you muſt ſet them ſo, that 


the lines be not above five or fix inches above the water, that the fawl 
may touch on them as they ſwim to and fro, and you may then fix one 


end of the line, and only let the other end be with a running knot, and ſo 


you may be aſlured of finding what are caught. i 


heſe into the _ 
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If you ſet over any water, the ſticks muſt be either longer or ſhorter, ac- 
cording to the depth of the water. ? 
This device will not be ſo good in light nights; but in thick and dark 
fogs it is very good, for there is no need to watch them, but only to go to 
the place every morning and evening, and when you have made trial of 
one _ you may remove to ancther haunt, and ſtill preſerve and ſupply 
the ſticks, lines and lime, as you ſee occaſion, | | 
If you ſet for water-fowls, it will not be amiſs that ſome of the lines be 
about two feet high above the water, that they may enfnare the fowls às 
; they make their flights, before they deſcend into the water, it having been 
obſerved that they are uſed to fly at about that diſtance at ſuch times. 
WII D-GOAT, an animal as big as a hart, though not ſo long-legged, 
but fleſby ; they have wreaths and wrinkles on their horns, by which you 
may know what age they are, for according to the number of them, 10 


many years old they are. LY: 
Theſe wreaths this animal moves but not his beam, which if it be an 


- old goat, it may be as big as a man's leg: they have alſo a large long 


beard ; are of a browniſh grey colour, very flaggy, having a Mack litt 
_ the ridge of their back, and their track is larger than the flot of an 
art, 

They fawn in May as a hind or doe does; they bring forth but G 
which rhey ſuckle and bring up in the ſame manner as the tame goat d 
her kid; but about fawning time, the females ſeparate from the males ti! 
rutting- time; in the mean while they will run at man or beaſt, and i:gh: 
as harts do one againſt another. 1 

The go to rut about Alhallomtide, and continue therein a month or five 
weeks; when that ſeaſon is over they deſcend from the mountains and 
rocks, which are their conftant abode for the ſummer-ſeaſon, and herd 
- "themſelves not only to avoid the ſnow, but becauſe they can find no food 

any longer; yet they do not come very low, but keep at the foot of the 
hills till about aer; when they return again, every one chuſing ſame 
ſtrong hold in the rocks as the harts do in the thickets, ' 

The male when he goes to rut, has his throat and neck much bigger 
than uſual ; he has a very ſtrong back, and what is moſt ſtrange, though 
he ſhould fall from on high ten poles length, he will receive no harm, 
3 walk as ſecurely on the ſharp tops of rocks, as an hare on the 

ighway. | 

n he laſt place, this beaſt feeds like a deer, only beſides ivy he will 
eat moſs, and the like ſtuff; in the ſpring they make their fewmets round, 
mw afterwards broad and flat, as the hart does when he comes to feed 
we | 
WILD-GOAT HuS TIN. The chief ſeaſon for this ſport is Albal- 
lewtide ; but before you begin to hunt, you ſhould take great notice of 
the advantage of the coaſts, the rocks 4 places where the goats lie; then 
ſet nets and toils towards the rivers and bottoms, for it cannot be expected 
that the hounds ſhould follow a goat down every ſteep place on the moun- 
tains, | | | 

It will alſo be neceſſary for ſomebody to ſtand upon the rock and throw 
down ſtones as occaſion requires; and where the goat goes down the 


mall 
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ſmall brooks or waters in the bottom, where you ſhould place your te- 
lays; but let them never ſtay till the hounds come to it that are caſt off z 


this is the beſt help, for a man can follow neither on foot nor on horſe- 


back, 


WILD-GOOSE-CHASE, a method of racing that takes its name from - 


the manner of the flight of wild-geeſe, which is generally one after ano- 
ther; ſo the two horſes aſter the ruaning of twelve ſcore yards, had liber- 
ty, which horſe ſoever could get the leading to ride what ground he 
pleaſed, the hindmoſt horſe being bound to follow him, within a certain 
diftance agreed on by articles, or elſe to be whipt up by the tners, or 


judges which rode by; and which ever horſe could diſtance the other, 


won the match. = N 
But this chace was found by experience ſo inhuman, and ſo deſtruQtive 
to good horſes, eſpecially when two good horſes were matched ; for nei- 
ther being able to diſtance the other, till both ready to fink under their 
riders through weakneſs, oftentimes the match was obliged to be drawn, 
and left undecided, though both the, horſes were quite ſpoi lem. 
This brought up the cuſtom. of train-ſcents, which afterwards was 
changed to the three heats and a ſtrait courſe; and that the lovers of horſes 
might be encouraged to keep good ones, places have been erected in many 
grounds in England. IE LITRE | 
WIND; a horſe that carries in the wind, is one that toſſes his noſe az 
high as his ears, and does not carry handſomely, 
The difference berween carrying in the wind, and beating upon the 


hand, is that a horſe who beats upon the hand, ſhakes his head, and re- 


ſiſts the bridle z but he who carries in the wind, puts up his head without 


' ſhaking, and ſometimes beats upon the hand. 


* 


The oppoſite to carrying in the wind, is arming and carrying low; and 


#ven between theſe two, there is a dilference in wind. See BxzaTH. 


WIND BROKEN: different authors have been of various opinions, 


with regard to its cauſe, and why ſome horſes ſhould be more ſubject to it 
than others; but among all the opinions hitherto delivered, that of the 
ingenious Mr. Gi leems the beit founded, He thinks that its ſource is 
frequently owing to injudicious or haſty feeding of young horſes for ſale, 


by which means the growth of the lungs, and all the contents, within the 


cheſt, are fo jacreaſed, and, in a few years, ſo preternaturally enlarged, 
that the cavity is not capacious enough for them to expand themſelves, 
and perform their proper functions. Nor is this opinion founded on bare 
conjecture ; horſes that have died broken winded have been opened, and 
the lungs, and other parts, found too large for the cheſt. Ik 
But though haſty — is often the caufe of this diforder, yet it is 
not always ſo. A narrow cheſt may naturally produce it, and it has been 


obſerved that horſes riling eight years old, are remarkably ſubject to this 


diſorder, ; | 
The teaſon why this diſorder becomes more apparent at the above-men- 
tioned age, than at any other, may be, becauſe a horſe then arrives at his 


full ſtrength and maturity: at fix he commonly finiſhes his growth in 


height, when he lets down his belly and ſpreads, and all his parts are 
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grown to their full extent; ſo that the preſſure on the lungs and midriff is 
"now encreaſed. | | | 
'  DiffeQtions of horſes that have died broken winded, have ſufficiently 
what we have obſerved above, namely, that not only their lungs, 
together with the heart and its bag, were preternaturally large, but alfo 
the membrane, which divides the cheſt, and tharthe diaphragm, or midriff 
was remarkably thin. In ſome the diſproportion have been found fo large, 
that the heart and lungs have been almoſt twice their natural ſize, perfect- 
lound, and without or ulceration whatever, or the leaſt deſect in the 
wind-pipe, and its glands. , _ 

From theſe abſervations it abundantly appears, that the enormous ſize 
of the lungs, and the great ſpace they occupy, by hindering the free acti- 
on of the midriff, is the principal cauſe of this di ſorder; and as the lungs 
- themſelves are found more fleſhy than uſual, they muſt conſequeutly have 
loft a great part of their ſpring and tone. 

As therefore the cauſe of this diſtemper proceeds from the largeneſs of 
the lungs, we may conclude, that it is one of thoſe diſeaſes to which a 
horſe is ſubject, that cannot be cured by art, and that the boaſtings of 
thoſe who pretend to cure it, are built on a ſandy foundation, as will prove 
in the end vain and frivolous, They may indeed, mitigate the l[ymptoms, 
and give ſome relief to the creature; but an abſolute cure is not in the 
power of any human being. All therefore that we ſhall pretend to do, is, 
to lay down ſome rules, which will have a great tendency to prevent this 
diſorder, if purſued in time. But if they ſhould not be ſufficient, we ſhall 

ive the form of ſome remedies that will mitigate its force, and render 
— horſe capable of performing good ſervice, notwithſtanding his mis- 
une. 

The firſt ſymptom preceding a broken wind is an obſtinate, dry cough, 
- attended with neither fickneſs nor loſs of appetite; but on the contrary, 

à diſpoſition to foul feeding, eating, his litter, and drinking large quanti- 
ties of water. | ; 
When a horſe is troubled with this obſtinate dry cough, and eats his 
litter, Oc. it will be neceiſary to bleed him, and give him the mercurial 
phyſic, already preſcribed, and repeat it two or three times. After which, 
e the following balls for ſome time, which by experience have been 
; of the greateſt efficacy in removing obſtinate coughs: 

Take of atum moſaicum finely powdered, eight ounces; of myrrh and 
_  elecampane pounded, of each four ounces; of anniſeeds and bay-berries, 
of each an ounce; of ſaffron, half an ounce : make the whole into balls 
with oxymel of ſquills, 

Or, as the aurum moſaicum, is not eaſily produced, give the fol. 

lowing : | , | . 

Take of gum ammoniacum, galbanum, and aſſa-ſctida, of each twe 
ounces; of ſquills, four ounces ; of cinnabar of antimony, fix ounces ; of 


* 


ſaffron, half an ounce : make the whole into balls with honey. 
One of theſe balls, about the ſize of a pullet's egg, ſhould be given 
every moraing. " ; \ 

"But it is not enough to give proper medicines: the diet of the horſe 


muſt be carefully attended to, if we would hope for ſucceſs: in order - 
| | this 
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this the horſe ſhould eat very ſparingly of hay, which as well as their corn 
may be wetted with chamber-lye, or fair water, and this will make them 
leſs craving after water, which ſhould by all means be preyented. 

The chamber-lye is beſt for this purpoſe, becauſe the volatile-ſalts it 
contains, will be a means of removing their thirſt, For the ſame reaſon 
garlick is found very efficacious in this diſorder: two or three cloyes been 


given in each feed; or three ofinces of garlick bruiſed and boiled in a 


quart of milk and water, and given every morning for a fortnight, have 
been found very ſerviceable z and therefore ſo eaſy.a remedy ſhould nevet 
be neglected; for by warming and ſtimulating the ſolids, and at the ſame 
time —_— the tenacious Juices, Which choak up the veſſels of the 
lungs; it greatly relieves theſe complaints. | | 3 

Moderate exerciſe ſhould never be omitted in broken winded horſes, 
and though for the firit ſummer after they have not able to endure 
much labour, yet many have been found leſs oppreſſed the ſecond, and 


ſome ſcarce perceptibly affected the third; and even able to perform a 


long journey or endure great fatigue. And were it poſſible to keep a horſe 
conſtantly in the field, and taken up only when uſed, he would be able to 
<a ſervice for many years. 7 al at | | 
But it may not be improper to obſerve, that thoſe who hope to cure 2 
broken winded horſe, or even one that is troubled with an obſtinate cough 
by putting him to graſs, will find himſelf wretchedly miſtaben ; for on his 
being taken into the ſtable, and fed with meat, he will be much worſe 
than before, for want of that open and moiſt food he had been accuſtomed 
to; and ſome which were only troubled with a dry cough, when. th 
were put to graſs, have returned broken winded, It ſhould therefore al- 
ways be remembered, that if you have not the conventency of keeping 
your horſe for a conſtancy abroad, not to put him to. graſs at all, as i 
of curing, it will tend to augment che diſorder. 


In ſhort, the grand ſecret of managing horſes of this kind, eonſiſty in 


- 


having a particular regard to their diet and exerciſez. a moderate quantity 


only of hay, corn, or water, ſhould be given at one tune, and the former 
conſtantly moiſtened, to prevent their requiring too much of the latter; 
and giving them moderate exerciſe, but never any thing that 1s violent, 
By this method, and giving the following ball, once a furti ight or three 
weeks, the horſe will be able to do good ſervice, for many years, provided 
his labour be never too violent. FINS, Rory 
| Take of ſuccotrine aloes, fix drachms; of myrrh, galbanum, and am- 
moniacum, of each two drachms; of bay-berries, half an ounce : make 


the whole into a ball, wich a ſpoonful of oil of amber and a ſufficient - 


quantity of the ſyrup of buckthorn. - + 3 7 2 
This ball operates ſo gently, that there is no need of confinement, ex- 
cept on the very day it is taken, when the hotſe muſt have warm meat 
and warm water. T | * . 
Or, take mullet-leaves, dry them and reduce them to a fine powder, 
mix them with common honey, make them up into balls, about the ſize of 
a pigeon's egg; give the horſe three or four at a time tor fourteen or kf- 


teen days together, and let him not dring any cold water during the _ ; 
' OY | et 


— 
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let his exerciſe be moderate, his hay fprinkled with water, and wet his 
oats with ale or beer. s 8 | 

Ot, peel twenty cloves of garlic, and bruiſe them in a wooden bowl, 
and roll the garlic in a quarter of a pound of butter, into four or tive balls, 
about the ſize of a walnut, and give them the horſe, | 
This medicine may be given to any horſe of what ſtate ſoever, if he be 
affected either wich a cold, or poſe in the head, for it purges the head and 


lungs, | | | 
Fhis is to be given in a morning faſting, and he muſt be rid modetate- 
ly for 3 bout afterz and if you pleaſe you may repeat this doſe for 
months, a | | | . 
WIND-GALLS Id Hoxsxs, a diſeaſe, being bladders full of a cor- 
rupt jelly, which being let out, is thick, and of the colour of the yolk of 
an egg; they are ſometimes large, and ſometimes ſmall, and grow on 
each fide of the fet- lock joints upon all four legs, and are often fo painful, 
eſpecially in the ſummer-ſeaſon, when the weather is hot, and the ways 
hard, that they cauſe him not only to halt, but even to fall. | 

They are cauſed, for the moſt part, by extreme labour and heat, where- 
by the humours being diffolved, flow to the hollow places about the ne- 
ther Joints, and there ſettle, which is the cauſe of this malady, 

The uſual method is, to open them the length of a bean, and ſo to 
preſs out the jelly; and then to apply the white of an egg, and oil of bay, 
with hards plaiſter-wiſe thereto; or, after the jelly is out, wrap a wet 
woollen cloth about it, and with a tailor's hot preſſing- iron rub upon the 
cloth till all the moiſture is dried up; then daub it all over with geld 
maſtich, and roſin boiled together, and lay hards over all, but you muſt 
firſt ſhave away the hair, and open the ſorrance. " 149 
At the firſt appearance of a wind-gall the tumour ſhould be bathed 
twice a day with vinegar or verjuice, and a proper bandage applied to the 

art. Or you may foment the ſwelling with a decoction of oak bark, and 
the pomegranate, and allum, boiled in verjuice : and after the fomentati- 
on apply a proper bandage. - | ; 
Sometimes neither of the above methods will anſwer the intention, and 
conſequently there will be a neceſſity of having recourſe to cthers, and 
accordingly ſeveral have been given by different authors; but the beſt is 
mild bliſters, which will never fait of drawing off by degrees both the air 
and fluid matter, contained in the tumour, and conſequently of curing 
the diſeaſe. In order to this, a ſmall quantity of the bliſtering ointment 
ſhould be laid on every other day for a week, during which a plentiful diſ- 
charge will be —— and the ſwelling diſperſed. This method will 
not only cure the di ſeaſe, but alſo cure it without leaving a ſcar, or ſtit- 
fening the joint; both which are the common conſequences of firing. 
But you ſhould uſe the milder bliſtering ointment; I mean that without 
the corroſive ſublimate. a 
A wind-gall upon the finew, that grows hard, makes a horſe halt, and 
in the end makes him lame, | | / | 

Your long jqinted horſes are apt to be wind-galled, though they work 

never ſo little, l | | 
a : ' The 
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The wind-galls that we call finewy, happen eommonly in the hinder- 
legs, and nothing but fire can cure them; nay ſometimes fire itſelf will 


i 


- 
o 


not do. See alſo VESSIGNON. il 
WITHERS or a Hos, begin where the mane ends, being jointed 
to, and ending at the tip of the ſhoulder-blades. | a: 
Theſe parts ſhould be well raiſed and pretty ſtrong, becauſe it is a ſign 
of ſtrength and goodneſs; they keep the ſaddle from coming forward up- 
on the horſe's ſheulders and neck, which immediately galls and ſpoils 
him, and a hurt in that place is very difficult to cure; they ſhould always 
be lean and not too flelby, for then they will be more ſubject to be galled. 
As to ſores in the withers : the origin. of theſe diſeaſes indicates the 
cure. If they are cauſed by accidents, and rendered formidable by ne- 
gle, care ſhould be taken not to let it increaſe by time, but as ſoon as 
they are diſcovered, attempt the cure, which may in general be performed 
by 4 the part with hot vinegar three or four times à day. If this 
ſhould not be ſufficient to diſperſe the tumor, let an ounce of oil df vitriol 
be added to a quart of vinegar, and the part well bathed with it. You 
may diſſolve an oance of white vitriol in a little water, and add the ſolu- 
tion of the mixture of oil of vitriol and vinegar, which will augment the 
repellent quality of the medicine, If the ſwelling be attended with heat, 
ſmarting, and little hot watery pimples, it ſhould be bathed with the fol- 
lowing mixture, inſtead of that given above: | 
Take of crude ſal armoniac two ounces boil it in a quart ef lime water, 
or when lime water cannot be had, in the fame quantity of common water, 
adding an handful of pearl aſhes; take it from the fire, and when ſettled 
pour off the clear part of the decoction, and add to it half its quantity of 
ſpirits of wine. Bathe the part well with this mixture, and afterwards 
anoint it with linſeed-oil, or ointment of elder, which will ſoften and 
ſmooth the ſkin. e * 
The above methods will be ſufficient to cure any difeaſe of the withers 
ariſing from external injuries; but theſe are not the only accidents they 
are ſubject to; tumours often ariſe there from internal cauſes, as the criſis 
of fevers and the like. Whenever this happens you muſt be very careful 
not to uſe repellents of any kind but do every thing you can to aſſiſt na- 
ture in bringing the ſwelling to maturity, which can not be more effeftu- 
ally done than by a ſuppleing poultice. Nor will any thing more be re- 
ured than to renew it at proper intervals till the tumour breaks of itſelf, 
for experience has abundantly ſhewn that it is much better to let nature 
herſelf open the tumour than to do it by inciſion, But when the tumour 
is broke, 1t will be neceſſary to orgs the natural orifice, and pare away 
the lips of the abſceſs, that your dteſſing may be better applied to the bot- 
tom of the ſore ; taking particular care in your uſe of the knife to avoid 
the ligament which runs along the neck to the withers; and if it ſhould 
- degenerate into a fiſtula, the cure muſt be performed in the manner” laid 
down in the article on ulcers. | | 
While the outward cure of hurts in the withers is performing, you 
ſhould give the horfe a doſe of Cinnabar-pills for two days together, keep- 
ing him bridled for two hours before and after taking of them; and the 
ſame courſe is to be repeated afcer an interval of two days, 


WITHER- 
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- ftrain courteſy at this 


wot 
 WITHER-WRUNG} a horfe is faid to be wither-wrung when he 


© has got a hurt in the withers; and that ſort of hurt is verv hard to cure. 


OLF za kind of wild maſtuff, chat upon all kinds of things, 
and will feed on carrion, vermin, Sc. They will kill a cow or a bullock ; 
and as for a ſheep, . goat, ot good porker, they will eaſily. carry him off in 
their mouths, without its touching the ground; and will, notwithitanding 
the load, run fo faſt, that they are hardly to be ſtopped but by rmaſtiffs or 
horſemen, There is no beaſt that runneth faſter 1 the wolf, and hold- 
eth ſo long in ſpeed. A dog-wolf may be known from a bitch by the tracts 
of his feet; for the bs ering 4 greater heel, toe, and nails, and a big- 
ger foot; beſides, the bitch commonly caſts her fiants in the middle of 
the bigh-way z whereas the dogs. caſt them either on one fide or other of 

, 1 6 = 


"When any one would hunt this creature, he muſt train by theſe means: 
firſt jet him find out ſome open place, a mile or more from the great 
woods, where there is cloſe Denz to place x brace of grey-hounds in, 
if oecaſien. be, which ſhould be cloſely environed, and ſome pond of water 
by it: there he muſt kill a horſe that is worth little, and taking the fore - 
legs thereof; carry them into the adjoining woods and forefts ; then let 
four men take each of them a leg of the horſe, and drag it at his horſe's 
tail all along the paths and ways in the woods, until they come back again 
to the place where the carcaſe of the ſaid beaſt lies ; there let femme 
trains. Now when the wolves go out in the night to prey, they will fol- 
low the ſcent of the train till they come to the place where the carcaſe 
lies: when let thoſe who love the ſport, come with their huntſmen early 
and privately near the place; and if they are diſcernable as they are feeds» 
ing, firſt let them conſider which way will be the faireſt courſe for their 

y-hounds, and place them accorcingly, and as near as they can let them 
Fetal] with their hounds, the fame way that the wolves did or are fly+ 
ing either then or the night before; but if the wolves be in the coverts 
near the catrion that was Jaid for them to feed on; in ſuch caſe, let there 
be hewers ſet round the coverts, to make a noiſe on every fide, but not 
that where the grey-hounds are placed, and let them ftand thick together, 
ing what noiſe they can to force them to the hounds z then let the 
huntſman go with his hound, and draw from the carrion to the thick- 


© = et's ſide, where the wolves have gone in; and there the huntſman is to 
caſt off the third part of his beſt hounds, for a wolf will ſometimes hold a 
covert a long time before he comes out; the huntſman ſhould near 


the hounds, and encourage them with their voice; for many hounds will 
chaſe, although they are fit for all other chaces. 


This creature will ſtand up a whole day before a kennel of hounds, 
— 4 H he ſtand at bay, have a 


evans, of das rare or wolf-dogs courle | 
care of being bit by him; for being then mad, the wound is hard to be 


I is beſt entering of hounds at young wolves which are not above half 
2 year old, for a hound will hunt ſuch more willingly, and with leſs fear 


tan an old wolf; or they may be taken alive with engines, and breaking 


their teeth, you may then enter the hounds at them. 
INE | When 


— 
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When the wolf comes to the gre:-hounds, they who hold them oughe 
to ſuffer the wolf to N by the firſt rank, until he advance further, and 


then let the firſt rank ler looſe their grey-hounds full i * the face of the 
| wolf; and at the ſame inſtant Jer all the other ranks let {lip al ſo; ſo that 
dF thefrit rank ſta xi ng him but ever ſo little, he may be aſſaulted on all f 
at once, by which means they ſhall the more eaſily take him. PL 1 390K. 
"WOLF-NET, a kind of = ſo called, becauſe it is a 2 yer of 
fcb, invivers and pond, and may pot unfitiy be called the little ae, a1 
being e:aAly the ſame, except the fonr wings. 
_ - WOLVES-TEETH ;/4n inconvenience that happens to a horſe being 
two ſmall teeth which grow in his upper jaws, next the great grinding | 
teeth, which are ſo painful to him that he cannot endure to chew his 1 
męat, but is forced either to let ĩt fall — of his mouth, or to keep it ſtill | 
hatt chewed. 
* WOOD-COCK, a travelling bird, having a very long bill, and ſpotted 
with grey. They como only came in our and the vrightouring countries q 
about the middle of Octaber, and go away again in March. ey do not 
ſtay above eight or ten days in a place; or if theꝝ tarry longer, it is be- 
ws they are hurt, and ſo 19 day there till they arg 
Woob.-LARK, a fine bird, not much inferior. to che 22 in 
ſong; but of this kind, as well as all the redt, there are ſome that 
ce] others in length and ſweetneſs'of 1; 
Though this 15 a very tender bird, yet c breeds the ſooneſt of any we 
have, it is alſo a hot and ee creature, ſo that if the woodslark. he 
not taken in January, or the ng of Febwugry, may ou extraotdi- 
nary rank, and pine away in a — "Dan reaſon. of the rankneſs of 7 
their ſtones, r n eee 92 4 


= 
They deli gravelly grounds and bills har lie againſt the tis 
dinge of the ſun, m in | the Au ftubs of oaks, - 
he female couple with che-males the beginaing of February, at which 
time they part with their laſt year's brood, and immediately go to neſt. 
They build __ commonly in layer grounds, where: the 18 18 N 
rank, aud grown-rufſer; uſing beanet-graſs, or ſome of the dead grafs of 
the field z and abvays make it under a large tuft, to ſhelter themſelves 
from the wind and weather, which at that ume of the year is commonly 


- * et * * 
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| cold, : 

"Ai for phole rowng, they feed cham wich a ſmall kind of warm ; but ö 
they cannot be brought yp to any kind of perfection from the neſt as ever NM 
yet could be found. | 


The young branchers are firlt taken in three months of the year, Tune, 
July nd hy 6. Auguft, The next ſeaſon of their _ is their general flight 
— which Lade latter end of Septamber, f they rove from one 
to another z and laſtly, fromthe — — to the latter 
| February, ich time they are a coupled, and return to their 
ln or breeding places 
Thoſe —— e Fab, ar the beginning 6 roſs xe for 
the moſt part catched with a * after the 3 manner? as 


— 


— rl — = 
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laviſh as thoſe that are taken in the ipring; they are 
Familiar. 23 


W OO 


: Go eut in 2 dewy morning on the ſide of ſome hills, which lie oppoſite 
to the riſing ſun, where they moſt uſually frequent; then ſurround them 


two or three times with the hawk upon the fiſt, and make him hover when 


you come indifferent near; whereupon they will lie till you clap a little 


net over them, which you are to carry upon the end of a ſtick, 


Or elſe if three or four perſons go out together, and take a net made in 


the form of thoſe uſed for partridges, when you go with a ſetting dog, 


only the meſhes muſt be ſmaller; and then your hawk to the lark, will be 
like a ſetting-dog to partridges, ſo that with ſuch a net you may take the 


hole flock at the draught ; for theſe lars keep company with their young 
ones till flight time, and then they part. 


Thoſe that are taken in June, July and Auguſt, ſing preſently, yet laft 


but a little time in ſong, for they immediately fall to moulting, which if 


they withſtand, they commonly prove very ſweet loop bi, but not ſo 
o commonly yery 


Such as are taken at flight, are brave, ſtrong, ſprightly, trait birds, but 
do not uſually ſing till after Chri/mes. 
Thoſe taken in Jaruaty and February, they ſing within two or three 


days, or a week at the fartheſt, if good conditioned ; and theſe laſt com- 
- monly prove the beſt, as being taken in full ſtomach. 


As for the ordering of wood-larks, you muſt have a cage with two pans, 
one for mixed meat, and another for oatmeal and hemp-ſeed: boil an e 
hard, and the crum of a halfpenny white loaf, and as much hemp-ſe 
as bread; chop the egg very ſmall, crumble the bread and it together, and 
then pound the h eed likewiſe very ſharp in a mortar, or bruiſe it 


with a rolling- pin, and mingle all together, and keep it for uſe. 


Strew fine red gravel at the bottom of the cage, and renew it every 
week at fartheſt ; otherwiſe the lark will clog his feet with his dung, and 
ea- 


will not take half that delight in himſelf, ſor he takes a great deal o 


ſure in baſking himſelf in ſand, which if he has not pretty often, he will 


_ grow louſy, and if he does ſo, ſeldom, if ever comes to good. 


The perch in the cage mult be lined with green bays, unleſs you make 
a perch of mat, which theſe larks do take great delight in. 

But if he be very wild when firſt taken, keep him three or four days 
without company, till he begins to eat his meat, and becauſe ſometimes 
they do not find the pan till near famiſhed, ſtrew hemp-ſced and oacmea! 
upon the ſand. : 


How to know A Cock Weod-Lark from a Her. 
, 4 / 
1. This may be done by the tbudneſs and length of his call. 


2. By the tallneſs of his walk about the cage. 
3. The doubling of his notes in the evening, which is called cuddling, 


as if he was going to rooſt ; but if you hear him ſing ſtrong you cannot be 
=; r for heng will ſing but little. For Il vod · larſ ſhooting, fee 8noor- 
IN LYING. | IND; 8 2882 


The 
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The Diſeaſe incident to M cad. Lari. 


They are tender birds, if. not rightly ordered ; but when welt 
have bon kept ſix of 1 lakh — much pleaſure, ſinging bettet and 
better every year, and at laſt have ſung real variety of notes, even to ad- 
miration. 

The particular di wood - larks are ſubject to are, the i 
dineſs il the head, 8 very louſy, fot though they —— 2 
ject to it when they are abroad, in cold weather, yet they have a variety 
of mation, as flying and running, which they have not in a 

And beſides, if the gravel in their cage be not often —— their dung 
will clog their feet, benumb them, and cauſe the cramp. 


To WORK a Hoss; is to exerciſe him at pace, trot or gallop, and 


ride him at the manage. 

To work a horſe upon volts, or head and haunches in, or between 
two heels, is to paſſage him, er make him go ſideways upon two parallel 
lines. 

WORMS IN Doss, all ſpaniels have certain ſtrings under their 


tongues, by moſt called a worm; this _ be taken out when they are 
about two months old, with the help of a — knife, to flit it, and a * 
maker's awl to raiſe it up: you mult be careful to take all out, or elſe 
pains is to little purpoſe ; for till then, he will be hardly ever fat and right, 
1n regard the worm or ſtring will grow foul and troubleſome, and hinder 
bis reſt and eating. 

WORMS IX SeawtzLs: are ſometimes bred in a wound, after a dog 
has been hurt; eſpecially if it be in a place where the dog cannot come 
at the place to lick it, for if he can, it will need no other cure. 

For the cure; take powder of matreſilva dried in an oven, or in the 
ſun, and ſtrew it on the affected part, when little worms have been bred in 
the wound, becauſe they will not only much retard the healing of it, bur 
alſo make it grow worſe, 

To remedy which, put a little ivy into the wound, and let it remain in 
it a whole day, then waſh the part with white-wine, and anoint it with an 
ointment made of bacon e, oil of — and rue. | W. 

If a ſpaniel be trouble n in — give 


of an © with tos ſcru pes of faffro in a morning 

| rating th the e | 
— — in the bart and mangy parte of Spend. 

R either of wounds or 

them either to continue or ſtay, or grow worſe and worſe. 
To remove this obſtruQion, put the gum of ivy into the wound, and let 
32322 lmao. 
good to kill theſe 


did 
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If the worms be wichia the body, you muſt defray them in the ſol- 


lenny manner : 

Cauſe the ſpaniel, füſting, eicher by fair means or foul, to eat the 
of an egg, with to ſcruples of ſaſ ron pulveriſed, and made a confe — 
with the fame egg, and keep him faſting afterwards till night. 

If a ſpaniel be hurt in a place where he can come to lick his wroun 
with bis tongue, he will need no other remedy; and that will be his be 
ſurgeon: bur when he canpot do that, then ſuch wounds as are not vene- 
mous, may be eured with the powder of mavebivg, dried either in an 
oven, or in the ſun. 
© If the wound be the dite of 2 fox, anoine it vie oil, whereio earth- 
worms and tue have been boiled together. | 
H by a mad-dog, len him lap twice or thrice of the broth of germander 
and eat the germander boiled. 

- Others pierce the ſuin of his deck, with a hot iron juſt bet wixt his ears, 
fo. that the fire may touch both ides-of the hole made: and afterwards 
plucking up the ſkin of the dog's ſhaulders and flanks, backwards, thruſt 
it through with/a hot inon in like! mannes, and by giving the venqm this 
vent is a teady way to cure him. 

Rs ne mag IN n z are produeed. from r raw and edles bu- 
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n Were in Horſes, n 
Take antimany in fine powder a quartet of a pound, of quickſilaer an 


ounce; boil them in two —— of water, till it come ta ane and. a half, 
of which mix half a 5 with as much water as the horſe. will drink, 
having firſt ſtrained i it, and: ſo continue till be drink the whole. See 
Bors, Sr. 
22 WORMS: IN arts 3 | theſe binks 1 frequently be. troubled ich 
worms an inch long, proceeding from groſs and viſcious humours in the 
bowels; occahoned by: want of natural heat, and ill digeſtion. 
"= You may knowiwhen a hawk is troubled. with them by her calling ber 
= her ſtinking breath, ber trembling and writhing her tail, her croak- 
gin the night; her offering with her beak at ber breaſt ot panne!, and by 
— deing ſmall and unclean. 
For the cure; give her a ſcouring of waſhed. aloes hepatic, muſtard- 
ſeed and agaric, of each a like quantity, or the powder of hartthorn dried ; 


or laſtly, a fcb ering of - white dittander, aloes, hepatic, waſhed four or 


five times, cubebs, and a little ſaffron oy 80 in ſome fleſh, to cauſe her 
v EE the verve-from under, the tongue. of 
* MI or verve: rom: er t tongue. 
wilt prevent bim ae if be ſhould grow mad. 
dre — a les, — by broad, thick, 
— ſhort worms, or trunchions, Ie liule beans, of a reddiſh colour, which 
ſometimes bring violent cbolic pains: upon the poor heaſt 3 they gaaw the 
guta and ſometimes. ent holes through the maw, which kills the harſe. 
The voiding red worms along with the excrements, is a fe of this diſ- 


temper, for . white ones ſeldom gtipe horſe ; ſo are his N re 


WOR 


kx or his belly, in the extremity of the pain, or tearing of his ſkin, and 
then turning his head looking upon his belly; vou will alſo find hr 


ſweat all over, frequently throw Himſelf down, and ftart up again, with" 


other uncommon poſtures : ſeveral remedies are ſet down fot this diſtem. 


per, but that which follows being juſtly reputed a ſpecific for this ant 


other horſe cholies, it is neceſſary it ſhould be inſerted; _ 75 
Take roots of maſterwort, leaves and roots of raddiſhes, great centudty 
and tanke of each half a pound, all dried in the ſummer fan, ot moderate 
heat of an oven in winter; half as much of each of theſe, +>: ger ma- 
der roots, angelica and elecampane, all dried in the made, ſea mots and 
liver of aloes, of each two ounces; of galingal, nutmeg, and [af prunella, 
one ounce of each; they muſt all be pounded apart, then mixed ant kept 
in a leather bag, or glaſs bottle ſtopped up clole : the deſe according to 
the ſize of the Yorſs muft be from an ounce to two bdunces and a half, to 
be mixed with three or four drachms of old treacle, ot an ounce of diate 
ſeron or mithridate, and given in a pint of white wine, after Which the 
horſe muſt be walked in his cloaths, _ ww infer. 
If you ſuſpe& worms, an ounce and a half of this ſpecific powder mixed 
with half an ounce of mercurius dulcis will infallibly kiff them; and there- 
fore an ounce of ſpecific powder may be mixed with as mach aloes, thitee 
drachms of cc{:quintida, as much agaric, and half an ounce of turbith, 
iving him the whole in a quart of white wine, with a quarter of à pint 
of the gall of an ox, covering him after it, and walking him fer à quarter” 
of an hour; 'tis true this wil at once both putge and kill the worms; 
though it is only fit for great eaters, aud that about two or three days after 
the cholic ft is over. 3 ee, Ke 
If a hotſe is troubled with worms or breabings out, take'a handſul ot 
box leaves, and having dried them pound them to powder, and 1 
them with the ſame quantity of ſulphur in powder, and ater the hv! 
eomes in from hunting or any hard labour, rub him well and drefs Þ 
and let him ſtand a good while npon the bridle, and tet the ürſt meat 786 
give him be a handful or two of well ſifted oats, and à gbot quattity of 
this powder ſprinkled among them. | paid at no, 
But you muſt do this with: that cautiouſneſe, chat che hore may not 
take a diſtaſte to lis meat on that account. Gr ame mtr 
Or take hepatic aloes abaut Hive drachms, reduced ts powder, and ma 
it up into pills with frelh butter, and give the hotſe in ale-wott, à hotn fall 
of wort to every pill: let him have three of them. O,, 90s 
Tale leaves of ſavin, and mix them well with honey and frefti Viitters 
and making this maſs into two or three balls or 
with a horn of ſtrong beer aſter cach ball. er 
WORMS rox ANGLi1NG, are the Ach-gtub, a m . erte worm with 
a red head, and may be had at any time from Ai HIM Fane," It i 
to be found under * bark of an oak, aſh, elder, or birth, ik they it's yet 
after they have been cut down. You may like wile find it in xte body of 
a rotten. alder, if you break ic with an de ; 23 lo under kae bark of a de- 
cayed ſtump of a tree, It is alſo, a good bait for 1 chuß, ruth 
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The Brandling, Gilt-tail, and Red-worm, are all to be found in old 
dunghilis, or the rotten earth near them, but the beſt are found in tanners 
. yards, under the heaps of bark which they throw out after they have done 
with it ; the brandling is moſt readily met with in hogs dung. Theſe are 
baits for trout, grayling, ſalmon-twelts, gudgeons, peich, tench and 
„or any fiſh that takes a worm. | | 
The Clap dais, or Bolt, is found under cow-dung, and is like a gentle, 
but bigger. Yu muſt ſeek for it only on land that is light and tand), for 
it is much of the ſame nature with the earth-bob, and nay be kept in wet 
moſs for two or three days. It is an excellent bait for a trour, but almoſt 
every other fiſh will take it, | 
The Cod-bait, Caddis-worm and Straw-worm, are only different names 
/ for the ſame bait, They are found in pits, ponds, br oks and ditches, 
and are covered with huſks of ſticks, ftraws or ruſtes, and ſtones. 'T'hoſe 
with ſtones or gravel hulks are peculiar to brooks, and thoſe with firaws 
and ruſhes to ponds, and all the three ſorts may be found at one and the 
Fame time. They are very good baits for trouts, grayling, carp, tench, 
bream, chub, roach, dace, ſalmon-ſmelts, and bleak. The green fort are 
found in March, the yellow in May, and a third fort in Augu/f, Theſe 
covered with ruſhes are always green, and thoſe ftone huſls utually yellow 
all the ſeaſon. NY 29 
About a week or nine days in May cod- bait fiſhing comes in ſeaſon; 
which is the firſt bait to be uſed in a morning, and may be continued till 
the middle of the day. | | 
It is an excellent bait till the middle of June, and is to be uſed with a 


F hook leaded on the ſhank, and the cod-bait drawn on to the top of it, It 


will take in waters as well as in ſtreams, by moving it up and down 
about nine inches or a foot from the bottom; this is conunonly called ſink 
and daw. There is another method of fiſhing with ccd-bait, at mid-water, 
but then you muſt put a canon-fly at the point of your hook, 

This bait is a good bottom-bait, if the water be clear: and it is to be 
preferred to the worm at leaſt three degrees to one, becauſe all ſorts of 
pool fiſb, and even the eel, are great lovers of it, 

The Earth-bob, or W hite-grub, is a worm with a red head, as big as 
emo. maggothe and it is ſoft and full of whitiſh guts; it is found in a ſand 
light ſoil, and may be gathered after the plough, when the land is fi 
broke up from grazing, You may know in what ground to find them by 
the crows, for they will follow the plough very cloſe where theſe worms 
are to be met with, Thus is chiefly a winter bait, from the beginning of 
Nevember to the middle of April, and is proper for chub, roach, dace, 
bream, tench, carp, trout and ſalmon-ſmelts. They are to be kept in a 
cloſe veſſel Keppel with a ſufficient quantity of the earth they were bred 
EIT ety tor wh the winter, From this bait ariſes 

J. | 


will find a ſmall worm longer and ſlenderer 
u paliſh body, Kt ones 


WOR- 


the beily, This is an exceeding good bait for grayling, tench, bream, 
car>, roach and dace, | , | n 


The Lob-worm, Dew- worm, Garden-worm, or Twatchel, as differently | 


ealled, is a proper bait for ſalmon, trout, chub, barbel, and eels of the 
largeſt ſize, It is to be found in gardens, or church-yards, by the help of 
a lantern, late in a ſummer's evening. In great droughts, when they do 
nat appear, pour the juice of walnut-tree leaves, mixed with a little water 
and ſalt, into their holes, and it will drive them out of the ground. 


The Marſh-worm is got out of Marſh-ground on the banks of rivers, 


and is of a blueiſh colour. It is a likely bait for ſalmon-ſmelts, gudgeon, 
grayling, trout, perch, bream and flounders, in March, April and Sep- 


tember, though they uſe it ſcom Candlmax till Micbualnias, preferable to 


any other. 8 £ 
The Tag-tail is of a pale fleſh-colour, with a yellow tag on his tail al- 
moſt half an inch long; they are found in marled land, or meadows, after 
a ſhower of rain, and are a good hait for a.trout, if you angle for them 
when the water is diſcoloured with rain. | = tr 14 51 ata 
And here you muſt obſerve, that all worms ſhould be well ſcoured in 
mofs that has been well waſhed and cleanſed from all dirt and filth z after 
it is wrung very dry, both the moſs and worms ſhould, be put into an 
earthen pot cloſe ſtopped, that they may not crawl aut. This pot ſhould 
ſtand cool in ſummer, and the moſs be changed every fourth day ; but in 
winter it ſhould ſtand warm, and if you change the moſs once a week it 
will be ſufficient. AS 7 r a6 
Beſides theſe worms that are to be found in the easth, there are others 
which breed upon different herbs and trees which afterwards become flies. 
The principal of theſe are, the palmer- worm, the crabtree - worm, and the 
caterpillar, Theſe are to be kept in little boxes, with holes to let in the 
air, and they muſt be fed with leaves of the ſame tree en which thay 
were found, Theſe are good baits for trout, chub, grayling, roach and 
dace. | och 
All ſorts of worms are better for being kept, except earth · bobs, and in 
caſe you have not been fo provident, then the way to cleanſe and ſcour 
them quickly is, to lay them all night in water, if they are lob-wormws, and 
then put them into your bag, with fennel; but you muſt not put your 
— above an hour in water, and then put them into fenne!, for ſud- 
den uſe; but if you have time, and propoſe to keep them long, then they 
are beſt deve] in an earthen pot, with good ſtore of moſs, which is d 
be freſh ſhifted every three or four days in ſummer, and every week or 
eight days in winter, or at leaſt the mots taken from them, clean waſhed 
and wrung between your hands till dry, and then put it to them again; 
and when your worm, eſpecially the brundling, begins tg be ſick, drap 
about a ſpoonful of milk or cream upon the moſs ; and note, chat when 
the knot which is near the middle of the brandling, begins to {well he is 
ſick, and, if care is not taken will die. If you want to ſcour worms i a 
lietle time, put them about an hour in grains and blood ; then put them 
into clean moſs. Gilt-tails are ſooneſt ſcoured. by putting them into a 
woollen bag, and keep them in your waiftcoat pocket. * 
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5 WOUNDS. Doge as well as other animals, may be wounded fevers] 
ways, and for a general cure, take the juice of red colewert, and ſquec ac 


it into the wound and it will cure the animal in a few days: thote degs 


that hunt the wild boar, are very ſubjeq to be wounded, and theretore it 
is very neceſſary they ſhould be readily dreffed : they are commonly 
wounded in the belly, but provided the ſame be only ripty though the guts 
come out, if unhurt, they are eaſily cured by a dexterous man, who is gert= 


; 22 put the guts in with his hand, Which opght to be clean wat. ed bo- 
* 


fore, and anointed with oil of olives, or ſome geod tender fat; you ſhovid 
put a {mall flice of bacon in the wound, and tew. it up with a ſurgeon's 
needle, and fine white thread twiſted and knotted at ihe ends, that it may 
not lip, and to prevent its ſoon rotting; the ſame may alſo be done by 


other places, and the wound muſt alſo be kept moifl, that the dog may 


lick it, which is the beſt and ſovereign ointment of all: the point of the 
needle ought to be ſquare, and the reſt round; dog-keepers ought always 
to be furniſhed with them, as well as good thread and bacon. 
It often happens that dogs are hurt by wild boars, in running over theit 
bellies, though they have not injured them with their tuſhes ; this animal, 
which is heavy, ſometimes breaks one of their ribs or at leaſt puts them 
-outy- in this caſe take care to ſet them: but if there be a bruiſe or hurt, 
take'fimphiten root, the plaiſter of mellion, — or gum, oil of roſes, an 
bas wn quantity of each; mix all together, ſpread it on a linen cloth, and 
en you have cut off the hair on the place affected, apply the plaiſter to 
it as hot as he can endure it; but in Sey and Fiedr.or! they prepare a 
ſovereign remedy, called Benjoin, which they take from Jie, a plaiſiet 
made of which, will not fall off till the cure is perfeQeg, 
- -+ WOUNDS, hurts mentioned here as they relate to horſes, which are 
ſuch ſerviceable creatures to mankind. They receive hurts ſeveral wayt, 
and 4n-ſeveral parts of the body, and it is neceſſary the methods of curing 
them ſhould be here ſet down: if a horſe receives a wound with the ſhut 


af guit-powder, the farrier.in order to cure it muſt firſt ſcarch if the bullet 


be in the wound; if fo, let him take it out with an inſtrument made for 
that purpoſe z but in cafe it cannot be got out, patience muſt be had, for | 


nature itſelf will wear it out of its own accord without any impediment, 


lead being of that nature, it wilt uot canker : but to kill the fire, let hin 
drop fome varniſh with a feather to the bottom, and ſtop up the mouth of 
the wound with ſome ſort of flax dipped likewile in the ſame, then charge 
all the ſwoln places with the following charge: 5 

Take a quarter of a pound of bole-armoniac, half a pound of linſeed 
vil, beaten into powder, as much of bean flowers, and three or four eggs, 
ſhells and all; a quantity of turpentine, à quart of vinegar, which mingle 
well together upon the fire, and being ſomewhat warm, charge all the ſore 
place with part thereof, and clap a cloth upon it to keep the wound warm, 


and ſo continue every day for four or five days together; but on the fifth 


leave off anointing it, and tent it at the bottom with a tent dipped in 
hog's greaſe and turpentine melted together, renewing it once or twice 
every day till the fire is killed, which may be ived by the matter in 
the wound, and falling down of the ſwelling, for as long as the fire has the 
upper hand, no thick matter will iſſue out, but only a thin yellowiſh _ 

+ | e neither 
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neither will the ſucNing aſſuage ; then take half n pound of turpentine 
waſhed in nine ſeveral waters, and put three yolks of eggs and a little ſaf- 
fron to it, teut it with this omtivent, renewing it every day till the wound 
be whole. | | OT 

Boy if the mot be quite through the wound, then take à few weaver's 


thrumbs made very knotty, and dipping them in varniſh, draw them 


through the wound, running them up in the wound at leaſt ewice or thriee 

a day, and charging it on either fide upon the ſwollen places with' the 
charge afcreſaid, till you perceive the fire is killed; then clap's cou, 
able plaiſter upon one of the holes, and tent the other with à tent in the 
lalve of waſhed turpentine, gg and ſaffron as aforeſaĩ d. 

But there are ſome farriers who uſed to kill the fre” wick che oil of 

cream, and to heal up the wound with turpentine, "wax and bog greaſe 
melted together. ts! 4. 29 eee 8) 5b via 
Or, they kill it with ſnow water, and charge the ſwelled place with 
cream and balm mixed together, healing up the wound by dipping a tent 
in the yolk of an egg; l and faffron, well beaten together. 
Others in caſe of a wounded horſe, have recourſe to the following pilb, 
that carry in them a wonderful and almaſt incredible ea. 

Take the fineft and cleareſt afſa=ſetida, bay-berries of : Provenceor Italy, 
and cinnabat, all in fine powder, of each a pound, incorporate them in a 
braſs mortar, with a ſufficient quantity of 'aqua-wite, and" male up the 
maſs into pills, each weighing fourteen drachms, which muſt. be dad im a 
convenient place to dry; give two of theſe pills to the wounded honſe 

onee in two days,” or once every day, until he has taken eiglit er ten ac- 
cording to the greatneſs of the wound, and let him ſtand bridied/'two 
hours before, and as many after, 0 (0 0099 0 DP ner 

Theſe pills promote the cure of a wound by purifying the Hood, refiſt- 
ing corruption, and may be kept twenty years without apy dimunition to 
their virtue. a 1 f ö / $7, 3% ee = 
| When a wound ſeems to be at a ſtand, and yet does not foul,” it 
requizes medicines that are endued with à power to-make the fleſt grow ; 
— the following powder is recommended, as being of extraordinary uſe 


in this caſe: Take true dragon's blood and fine bolearmoniacy of ench 


half an ounce z maſtich, olibanum, and ſarcecolla, three drachms uf each 

aloes, round birthworth, and roots of flower de lit, of each a drachm 

a half, mixed and made into powder; but the effe@ of it will be | 

powerful if mixed with ſyrup of rofes, turpentine or-jaice of — yy 
This indeed you will find will make the fleſh grow beyond expectation. 
If a detergent or cleanſer be required, let the following water betuſed, 

which may eaſily be prepared thus, und is called by fürriets, Who love t 
8 e in ignorance, the Phavitenical Water: take two or three 


W E = 
pounds of unſlaked lime newly made, put it into a large baſon-of ſine uin, 


and by degrees pour in five quarts of rain water, then ſetting a baſon in a 
convenient place for two days, flir the water often; after which ſuffer the 
lime to fall to the bottom, pour off the water by the way of inclination, 
ſtrain it through brown paper, and to two pints of it add half a pint of 


d ſpirit of wine, an onnce of the ſpirit of vieriol, and as much comdfive 


knee in fine powder, mix and preferye it for uſe in a glaſs vial, © Y 


- 
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If you perceive a great deal of corruption in the wound, or any appear- 
ance of a gangrene, add to the whole quantity of the water an ounce of 
arſenic, diminiſhing the dofe proportionably, according to the quantity of 
Water. 8 1 
No having laid down ſeveral uſeful medicines for the cure of wounds, 
it will not be improper to propoſe ſome certain maxims, on which the true 
_ proceeding in the cure is grounded: 
PFirſt, then, A horſe's wound muſt be probed very gently, and. as ſel- 
dom as poſſible, by reaſon his fleſh is extremely ſubjett to corruption, and 
to foul on the leaſt contuſion that happens. | 
_— the wound muſt be kept clean, and free from corrupt fleſh 
which muſt be conſumed with powders, | n 
Thitdly, A revulſion muſt be made in the beginning, that is, you muſt 
divert the courſe of the humour, and prevent their falling upon the 
wound: bleeding is the beſt revulſior, for it allays the heat of the humours, 
and lefſens the redundant quantity of them. | 
Foutthly, A horſe's tongue being as prejudicial to a wound as poiſon 
itſelf, he muſt not be ſuffered to lick his wound. | 
Fitthly, never proceed to ſuppuration if the humours can neither be 
diſſolved nor repelled ; eſpecially in parts that are full of ligaments and 
ſinews, or near the bones. | | 3 
Sixthly, if a wound be accompanied with a great contuſion, or is round 
or circular, in ſuch caſes inciGons and the application of caufics are re- 
* Seventhly, The wound muſt be carefully covered, for the air retards 
cure. | | 
Eightly, The callous lips of a wound muſt be cut to the quick, before 
can be re- united. . 
Heſides this general account of the wounds and the method of curing 
them, ſomething may be proper to be ſaid concerning thoſe wounds or 
hurts received, in ſome particular parts of a horſe's body; and when he 
has received any ſuch in his back, you muſt apply oyfter-ſhells reduced in- 
to a fine powder thereto, and let him eat ſoine golden comfrey, cut into 
ſmall pieces, amongſt his oats. | 
The wounds of the breaſt, according to ſome modern authors, are 
cured with tents and ſoft folds of linen put over them, ſteeped in a com- 
poſition made of verdigreaſe, vitriol — allum, of each an ounce, eight 
— of vinegar, and a pound of honey boiled together till they become 


. \ Wounds in the belly are cured in the fame manner as men's wounds in 
that part, by ſewing up the whole peritonzum with a very ſtrong woollen 
thread, leaving the extremities without, and the ſkin with a ſtrong hemp- 

en thread waxed, joining the lips of the wound together in the form of a 
buckle, and applying thereto the common ointment proper for wounds: 
and in caſe any inflammation happens, you muſt apply ſome chalk diſ- 
ſolved in vinegar to it. | , | | 
Wen the guts of a horſe come out, you muſt not touch them, but put 
them in with a ſponge ſteeped in hot water, and then ſqueezed, to the 
end that it may only retain the heat. 5 


dome, 
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Lomo, in putting in the guts, endeavour to make 4 botſe vomit, by 


putting a feather into his throat, which has been ſteeped in oilil. 
If the wound is not large enough to put them in through, you muſt 
make it wider; if the panicles come out, pou muſt cut it z when the guts 
are wounded or ſwelled, there is no likelihood of a cure z no more than 
there is when a horſe evacuatcs blood at his fundament. | 7 


Thoſe that are wounded near the groin, eaſily fall into convulſions; 


and in ſuch caſes you muſt keep the horſe from drinking, as much as poſ- 
fible z cover him well, and ſutfer him not to walk, but give him green 


* —— 8 ; | | 
ounds in the knees, according as Apa/iltes informs us, are difficult to 


be cured, becauſe there is but little fleſh and ſkin upon that part no more 


than on the legs; and therefore thoſe medicines are to be uſed that are of 
a very drying nature; whereas, where there is ſtore of fleſh, you muſt uſe 
thoſe that are moderately drying, | 

When horſes are wounded with thorns, and other things, but lightly 
in ſome parts of their bodies, you muſt apply thereto honey and tallow 
2 together; and when the wound is co , turpentine and oil, 

th hot, | | | 

Some, in order to take out that which has run in the foot, and for 
pricks, put nothing _— it but boiled elderz and if any thing ſhould pe- 
netrate between the foot and the hoof, it muſt be pulled out, and after- 


wards an ointment applied to it, made of verdigteaſe, and the like; and 


care muſt be taken that the wound be well cleanſed, | 
Or elſe you may melt ſome turpentine, tallow and wax mixed together: 

it is neceſſary the medicines ſhould penetrate the bottom of the wound; 

and therefore if it be narrow, it muſt be enlarged: and this muſt be ob- 


ſerved concerning all wounds. 


They ſay nothing here of ſeveral ointments that are proper for wounds, 


and well known generally te thoſe who have occaſion to uſe them: if a 
nerve happens * cut, yon muſt cloſe it, and uſe a deſenſive, to prevent 
a concourſe of humours: ſome take the back of the root of an elm, with 
the dregs of oil of olives, and boii them till a third part be waſted, fo that 
there be but one pound left, which you muſt mix with two ounces of the 
wder of long ariſtolochy, and four of an he-goat's greaſe, or fat: you 
muſt — it ſo much, that when you drop ſome of it upon a ſtone, it will 
w hard, 20 | ; 
1 there are who make a mixture of laurel, aniſe, maſtich and tartar, 
= 70 them with cheeſe and hog's-greafe, to make an ointment 
of them, | , 
If a nerve has received an hurt, you myſt foment it with ſome. oil, 
wine and honey; then apply thereunto a plaiſter made of the root of elder 
and honey, and the root of Althea. b 47133 
If the nerve is bruiſed, you muſt apply ſome fine flower, myrrh, and 
aloes, mixed with the fleſh of a tortoiſe to it; and if it be a little torn, 


make a circle round it with a hot icon, and draw a dozen lines acrofs in 


form of a little wheel, 
Ly : In 
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In caſe the bor ſe happens to be wounded with a bone, bit of wood, or 


ſbord, and that the ſame flick in the fleſh, or hoof, you, muſt forthwith 
tale it out ; nnd after yon have cleanſed it, apply to it a niedicine made 
o vertdligreaſe, or ſome other plaiſter proper for wounds: put a tent into 
it, and the next day-waſh it with ſweer wine, and anoint with things pro- 
per to heal, and put ſome barley- flour and allum upon it. 

FusrsuH WOUND iN 4 Hoxse, As ſoon as a horſe has received 
a und, apply ot of turpentine, and it will prevent all ill conſequen- 
ces; or if youu; cannor'baſily procure oil of turpentine, waſh the part with 
warm water and brandy, or with common ſpirits and warm water. 
2 the bridle-wriſt, is the wriſt of the horſeman's left- 
/ „N an's wriſt and his elbow ſhould be equally raiſed, and the 
wriſt ſhould be two br three fingers above the pomuicl of the ſaddle. 


S/ARD-FALLEN; = malady in a horſe which proceeds from want of 
ſtrength to draw it up within the ſheath, ſo that it hangs down be- 
eween his legs. 31061. „A abe Df) @ 6.8 1 17717 | 
This is cauſed either by the weakneſs of that member, or by means 
of ſome reſolution in the muſcles and finews of it, cauſed by a violent 
flip, frrain, or ſtroke. on the back, or elſe by ſome great wearineſs or 
Ar̃... 7 5 8 " 
— cure: Firſt waſh the yard with white wine warmed, and then 
anoint with oil of roſes, and honey mixed; then put up his ſheath in a lit- 
tle canvas - bolſter, to keep it from falling down, and dteſs him thus once 
in twenty-four hours, till he is recovered, - 
Keep his back as warm as you can, both with a cloth and a charge of 
plaiſter, made of bole-armomac, eggs, wheat-flour, dragon's blood, tur- 
pentine and vivegar ; or elſe lay wet hay, or wet flack next his back, and 
over that a dry cloth, which will do very well. 5 
* "YARD For; if an horſe's yard is ſo fouled or furred without, ſo 
that he ſtales im his ſheath, melt freſh butter, with white wine vinegar, 
and having pulled out his yard, and taken out all the file, waſh ic with 
the liquor, and alſo inject ſome of it in the yard, | 
"YARD MarTtrinG IN A Hos, is moſt commonly occaſioned 
his over-freeneſs in ſpending upon mates in covering time; and when 
e horſe and mare are both too hot, it burns them, cauſing the running 
eee of.» yello Gow bio yard, and 
* f it ute the iſſuing of a yellow matter from bis yard, and a 
ſwelling at the end of it, * he ſtales, he does it with a great deal 
of pain, and cannot eaſily draw wi I again, 
Por the cure: boil un ounce of /allum, and a pint of white wine, 
till the allum be diſſolved. Inject it blood-warm with a ſyringe, throwing 
It up his yard as far as you can, four or five times a day, This will per- 
fee cure him. f X 


„ (in Hunting) fignifies to bark as beagles properly do at their 
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The YELLOWS in HoxsZ a difeafe; the Tate that iWuſkially 


called the jaundice in human bodies, of which there are two ſorts, the 
yellow apd the black. * en auen uss en 

The yellow proceeds from the Man the gall, eauſed by cho- 
ler: and the other from the ever-flowing of the ſpleen; cauſed by melaws 
chaly, and are both dangerous infirmities; but the black is the moſt mortal, 


If the horſe be young i is eaſily cured; but in old ones, where the Mer 


has heen long di ſeaſed, it becomes impracticadlileeee. 
This diſtemper is known by the horſe's changing his natural colour of 


white, in the ball of his eyes to yellow; his tongue, the infide of his 


lips, the outward part of his noſtrils, as alſo coloured yellow. The horſe 
is dull, and refuſes all kinds of food; a flow fever is perceived, but it in- 
creaſes together with the yellowneſs, The dung is often hard and dry, 
of a pale yellow, or light pale green. His urine tj, commonly of a da 

dirty brown colour, and when it has ſettled, ſometimes looks like blood. 


- 


He ſtales with pain and difficulty. 
The black is known by the quite contrary ſymptoms, for the whites of 


his eyes, mouth, and lips will be of a duſkiſh colour, and not fo clear and _ 


ſanguine as before. 
For the cure: diſſolve an ounce of mithridate, two ounces of Venice 


treaclez or if that cannot be had, three ſpoonfuls of common treacle. 
Bleed him plentifully, and as coſtiveneſs is a general concomitant of 
this diſorder, a clyſter ſhould be given; and the next day the following 
urge: . 
Take of Indian rhubarb, in powder, one ounce and a halt; of ſaffron, 
two drachms ; of ſuccotrine aloes, fix drachms; and of ſyrup of buck- 
thorn, a ſufficient quantity to make the whole into a ball. | 
If the rhubarb ſhould be thought too expenſive, it may be omitted, 
and the ſame quantity of cream of tartar, and half an ounce of Caftite 
ſoap, with four drachms mbre of alves added. This may be repeated 
_ or three times, and the following balls and drink given immediately 
after, 
Take of Ethiops mineral and millepedes, of each half an ounce, and 
of Caftils ſoap one ounce : make the whole into a ball, and repeat the 
ſame ſeveral days ſucceſſively, waſhing it down with a pint of the follou- 
ing decoQtion: . ; 
Take of madder-root and turmerick, of each four ounces; of burdock 


root ſliced, half a pane: of monks of rhubarb, four ounces : boil the 


whole in a galion of forge water till it is reduced to three quarts; then 
ſtrain the liquor from the drugs, and ſweeten it with honey. 


If this method be purſued, the —_— will, in all probability, abate + 


in a week; but if it thould prove too obſtinate for this treatment, mercu- 

rial purges ſhould be given, and afterwards the following medicine : 
ake of tartar, two ounces; of cinnabar af antimony, four ounces ; 
live millepedes and filings of ſteel, of each three ounces; of ſaffron half 
an ounce; of Caftile or Venice ſoap, half a pound: make the maſs into 
balls about the fize of a pullet's egg with honey, and give one of them 
night and morning, waſhing it down with the above drink, 4 
x EY 7 
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N YERK on Srarxe 18 Tre Manger, is faid to. a horſe, 
when he flings and kicks with his whole hind-quarters, ſtriking out the 
two hinder legs near t and even to their full extent. 


YIELD ons Stacx The Hax, (with Horſemen) is to flack the 

bridle, and give the horſe head. 

IN, is a horſe of a dark colour, neither grey nor white, and with- 
out any white ſpot or mark upon him. | 
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JUSTICE. of e 
G U1-D E; 


the Office of a Juſtice of Peace; conſiſting 1 In- 
formations, Summonſes, Orders, Examinations War- 
rants, Recognizances, Committals, and other Inſtruments, 
in an Alphabetical Order. To which is prefixed, a Copy 


Bu. a Collection of PRECEDENTS; Relating < 
0 


of the Commiſſion of the Peace ; with ſome Obſervations 


thereon. 
The whole carefully elected by a e long 


“ jn the Commitſion of the Peace, whoſe dear bought 
Experience induced him to Publiſh this Work.“ 81 


bk Price — 1 0900 26. * 2 


JRACTICAL FARRIERY; oe” "Shs bact ar 


DIRECTORY, in whatever relates to the FOOD, 
MANAGEMENT and CURE, of unn born: W. 


HORSES. Alphabetically digeſted, 
By Joun BLunT, Surgeon. 
Prict neatly Bound and Lettertd, a Britiſb Half. Crawn. 


It is not the Author's Intention to depreciate t La- 


bours of others, TW tres to confeſs that BRACKEN, 
GIBSON, and BARTLET, have done much Service to 


tbe Public, by introducing. a rational Mode of Practice, 


and reſcuin the Art from dangerous Empirics. But an 
attempt to Improve an Art fo uſeful, needs no Apylogy. 

The Reader will, on a flight Peruſal, perceive the Advan- 
tages of the Method ets adopted, ard will meet with a 
conciſe Arangement of the moſt valuable Obſervations 
of ſome Practitioners, illuſtrated with Variety of Impor- 

tant Particulars, not to be found in any other Work on 


this Subject. 
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* CHARLES THOMPSON, EG. 


Book had prevented o 
portunity of this third 


With Inſtructions i in. the Arts and M yſteries of Riding 


and Racin n and m "gt he! Horle of Pleafare 
8 for the Race. . * e 


By Ricranp SEYMOUR, "lg 
\\'To this Eduion 22 (not in ine former) 2 genuine 
Recei pt for making Cordial Hor/e-Balls, for the Cute of 
Parr. Diſorders to which that noble Animal is ſubje&. 
N. B. The Author having wund that the Title of this 
eading it, takes the Op- 
ſition, to declare, that by Bad 


Horfentes, he means ſuch- whoſe: Skill in Riding i 1 the 
mere reſult of Practice, without Rules; his Deſign being 


40 aſcertain on caſy; and ſunple Principles, the ok Seat 


of a Horſe, and the Method of making him obedient. 
no de which are added, 4 
TEN MINUTES A DVICO E 


Te every Gentleman going to Purchaſe a Horſe out of a 
Dealer 8. Jockey 3, or Groom: 8 Stable. 115 


MOLTUM IN PARVO. 
| The Miſk is . 


[Price a Britiſh maren 1 
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ULEs FOR BAD HORSEMEN. - Addreſſed to the 


